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The  Tiger  of  Muscovy. 

By  Fred  Whishaw. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

rS  Tsar  Ivan  maintained  in  his  employ  a  band  of  men  whom 
he  named  Oprichinniki,  ^  the  Privileged/  whose  coat  of  arms 
was  a  broom  and  whose  duties  were  to  sweep  away  his  enemies. 
These  men  were  usually  employed  upon  the  dirty  work  of  his 
Ghrace ;  when  there  was  a  boyar  to  be  removed  or  an  offender's 
fiEunily  to  be  destroyed,  this  band  was  appointed  to  the  work, 
and  unless  the  condemned  were  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  their 
escape  and  disi^pearance  from  the  Caesar's  sight  and  memory 
they  were  soon  ended.  Thieves  and  rascals  were  these  fellows, 
teaitors  to  their  employer,  pitiless  towards  their  victims,  the  very 
scum  and  outcasts  of  Moscow's  population.  Half-a-dozen  of  them 
were,  it  appears,  sent  on  the  morning  following  my  escape 
in  order  to  examine  me  in  my  cell  anent  the  crime  which  I  had 
committed — ^namely,  the  slaying  of  one  of  his  Crrace's  hounds  in 
despite  of  his  Grace's  own  and  special  warning  to  do  the  brutes 
no  injury. 

fading  me  flown  and  the  Strelitz  who  should  have  guarded 
my  locked  door  dead  and  robbed  of  his  ke]rs,  the  Oprichinniki 
returned  to  the  Csesar,  fuU  of  their  startling  news. 

Who  would  have  thought — not  I,  indeed,  for  one — ^that  the 
escape  of  so  humble  and  insignificant  a  personage  as  myself 
should  have  so  roused  the  rage  of  a  great  Csesar  ?  Yet  I  have  been 
told  that  rarely  had  his  Ghrace  been  seen  in  so  tiger-like  a  mood  as 
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when  his  '  sweepers/  as  they  were  nicknamed,  brooght  him  the 
news — namely,  that  my  prison  was  empty  and  I  flown. 

The  unfortunate  man  who  spoke  for  the  rest  was  struck  dead  on 
the  spot,  the  rest  informed  that  until  they  should  have  discovered 
and  punished  with  death  the  traitor  who  had  Inought  about  my 
flight  their  lives,  every  one  of  them,  were  in  the  balance. 

Then  the  Tsar  summoned  his  boyars,  all  who  were  in  Moscow, 
to  his  great  council-chamber  and  there  harangued  them.  If, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  guilty  persons  were  not  discovered 
and  brought  before  him  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  conspiring  to 
release  a  prisoner  of  the  Tsar  and  in  the  Tsar^s  own  house,  each 
boyar  should  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  a  tliousand  roubles,  to  be 
paid  forthwith  into  the  Csdsar's  treasury.  At  this  there  fdU  a 
silence  upon  the  assembly,  for  many  of  the  boyars  were  poor  enough 
and  possessed  not  a  quarter  of  the  sum  now  demanded  oi  them, 
and  these  knew  well  that  if  they  paid  not  the  fine  with  prompt- 
ness, their  goods  would  soon  be  forfeit,  their  serfHretainers  taken 
from  them,  and  themselves  left  in  Heaven  knows  what  plight  at 
the  mercy  of  his  Grace's '  sweepers,'  who  would  spare  neither  threat 
nor  ill-usage  to  screw  from  their  victims  a  little  more  for  their 
own  pouches. 

Some  boyar,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  cried  out : '  Tsar,  what 
have  tlie  boyars  done  ?  This  is  some  treacherous  hound  of  a 
Strelits  who  has  taken  money  from  the  prisoner,  murdered  his 
companion,  and  released  the  criminal.' 

*  Ay,  ay !  so  it  is ! '  one  or  two  voices  replied. 
'He    who    accuses  shall    be  himself  accused,'  cried  Ivan. 
'  Take  the  boyar  who  spoke,  Oprichinniki — ^it  is  Boris  Vyaiemsky 
— ^lead  him  to  the  knout-room  ;  be  sure  that  he  tells  all  ha 
knows.' 

'I  know  nothing,  Tsar,'  protested  Vyaiemsky,  but  tiie 
sweepers  had  forced  him  fiN»n  the  chamber  befcnne  he  could  say 
more  than  this. 

A  scornful  laugh  firom  the  midst  of  a  group  of  boyars  suddenly 
startled  all  present.  '  The  Csdsar  would  enrich  himself  this  day 
firom  our  pockets,  boyars,'  said  a  voice  aloud ;  '  but  he  shall  be 
disappointed;  not  a  kopek  shall  yon  pay,  my  brothers;  if  the 
Tsar  is  poor,  pocHr  he  must  remain.' 

The  Tsai^s  hce  became  convulsed  with  rage,  and  his  hand 
played  with  the  dulHna  it  held,  as  though  longing  to  strike.  His 
keen  eyes  peered  and  sought  among  the  boyars  ;  his  tongue 
damped  his  lips  more  than  once  before  they  would  speak. 
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'  Stand  forth,  Krapatkm/  he  cried  hoarsely,  finding  his  voice 
at  last.  '  I  would  to  God  the  Siberian  khans  had  cot  thee  in 
pieces.  Most  thou  for  ever  come  to  my  house  to  beard  me  before 
my  Ix^ars?' 

'  I  speak  cmly  truth,  Ivan  Vassilitch ;  thou  shalt  not  fill  thy 
ooffiers  this  day ;  thou  must  lie  down  at  night  as  poor  as  morning 
finmd  thee!' 

Krapatkin  laughed  again.  The  boyars  round  him  shuddered, 
finr  there  was  not  one  that  would  have  stood  surety  f<»r  the  life  of 
this  rash  fellow  that  the  Tsar  would  suffer  him  to  live  for  another 
instant. 

Krapatkin  stood  forth  bddly  and  gave  no  sign  of  timidity. 
The  two  fierce  men  faced  one  another,  both  standing,  the  Tsar  on 
the  step  of  his  great  chair,  Krapatkin  before  him  and  rather 
beneath  him. 

There  was  silence,  while  all  present  waited  to  see  the  CaBsar^s 
deadly  staff  rise  and  &11,  but  though  his  fingers  moved  nervously 
upon  the  shaft,  the  weapon  remained  unraised. 

'  Speak/  said  Ivan ;  '  condemn  thyself ;  I  might  have  known 
it  would  be  no  other.' 

'Yes,  it  was  I  that  released  the  man,'  said  Krapatkin, 
eye  to  eye  with  the  Tsar,  watching  and  ready,  yet  showing  no 
fear. 

'  Why?  There  must  be  reasons  for  everything,  even  for  thy 
ta^achery  and  foolishness.' 

'Is  it  treachery  to  save  the  Gsesar  firom  a  crime  he  would 
afterwards  regret?'  laughed  Krapatkin.  'This  man  is  aguest  at 
thy  Court,  and  the  kinsman  of  a  great  fcnreign  Queen.' 

'  Thou  liest,'  said  Ivan ;  '  that  is  not  thy  reason.  Speak 
quiddy.' 

'This  man  preserved  my  life — the  life  of  one  of  the  Tsar^s 
most  feithful  servants,'  continued  Krapatkin,  always  with  that 
mocking  tone  of  his  which  might  well  aggravate  a  more  peaceful 
man  than  Ivan.  '  Has  the  Tsar  no  more  gratitude  for  one  who 
has  done  him  so  great  a  service  than  to  imprison  and  torture 
him  ?    Is  my  life,  th«3,  of  so  little  value  to  tliee.  Tsar,  that ^ 

The  Tsar  interrupted  with  a  thud  of  his  great  staff  upon  the 
floor. 

< Enough  of  ribaldry;  come,  thy  reason  for  this  act  of 
disobedience  and  contem^  ?  I  think  thou  darest  not  speak  truth, 
Krapatkin.' 

•  Will  the  Tsar  have  the  truth?'  the  boyar  laughed ;  'then he 
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shall  have  it  in  full.  This  Englishman  is  kinsman  to  one  who 
shall  not  be  made  to  weep  by  Tsar  or  devil  while  Krapatkin 
breathes  Grod's  air.' 

'  You  lie,  she  does  not  weep/  muttered  the  Tsar,  his  blazing 
eyes  dilating  with  new  faiy ;  those  who  saw  knew  well  that  his 
self-control  was  at  an  end.  'Beware,  Earapatkin!'  someone 
whispered. 

But  Kjrapatkin  was  in  his  most  reckless  mood,  and  cared  no 
more  for  the  rage  of  GsBsar  than  he  would  have  at  such  a  moment 
for  the  very  thunders  of  Jove. 

'  The  tyranny  of  the  Tsar  may  still  draw  tears  where  all  his 
fiavours  have  drawn  no  love,'  said  the  boyar,  but  almost  before 
the  words  were  free  of  his  lips  the  heavy  dubina  had  been  raised 
and  thrust. 

Krapatkin  was  ready,  and  the  blow,  aimed  at  his  chest,  was 
eluded,  only  scratching  his  left  shoulder  but  inflicting  no  wound. 
Quick  as  thought  the  great  boyar  had  wrenched  the  weapon  from 
the  Ceesar's  huids,  and  stood  an  instant  as  though  in  two  moods 
whether  he  would  return  the  blow  to  the  Tsar's  bosom. 

Every  boyar  held  his  breath ;  I  doubt  not  that  many  hoped,  if 
they  dared,  that  Krapatkin  would  strike,  for,  indeed,  the  Caesar 
had  many  deadly  enemies  present,  to  all  of  whom  he  had  given 
good  cause  for  their  enmity. 

But  Krapatkin  did  not  strike. 

In  an  instant  his  mind  was  made  up.  Silently  he  took 
the  stout  stafiP,  broke  it  in  two  pieces  with  his  great  hands,  staring 
eye  to  eye  with  the  Tsar  the  while,  and  cast  it  aside. 

'  Beware,  Tsar ! '  he  muttered  hoarsely, '  lest  the  day  come  when 
thou  art  so  destroyed  as  I  have  now  broken  thy  dubina.  My 
blood  is  as  red  as  thine.' 

'  Boyars,'  cried  the  furious  Tsar,  '  would  you  see  the  CsBsar 
offended  and  threatened  by  this  traitor?  Stand  ye  idle,  fools? 
Will  none  take  the  Gsesar's  side  ? ' 

At  this  half-a-doaen  boyars,  anxious  to  win  the  present  favour 
of  the  Tsar,  sprang  upon  Krapatkin,  and,  after  a  struggle,  over- 
powered him,  six  men  to  one.  They  led  him  away  laughing  and 
calling  the  Tsar  by  shameful  names. 

Then  the  Tsar  gazed  slowly  round  upon  tiie  boyars,  and  having 
summoned  his  Oprichinniki  bade  the  fellows  take  the  names  of 
all  present  excepting  those  six  who  had  fallen  upon  Krapatkin. 

'  These  curs  who  dared  not  fight  for  their  master,'  he  said, 
'  shall  be  made  to  yelp.    Let  each  boyar  pay  ten  score  of  roubles, 
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Oprichinniki,  and  if  they  find  not  the  gold,  ye  shall  obtain  the 
value  the  best  way  ye  can.' 

Then  the  Tsar  stalked  firom  the  audience-chamber,  leaving  a 
roomful  of  pale*&ced  boyars,  who  bargained  and  argued  with  the 
sweepers,  cursed,  wept,  entreated,  promised,  threatened,  and  in 
the  end  paid,  every  man,  his  fine« 

'  Better  this  than  as  Krapatkin ! '  they  told  one  another. 

'  He  will  feed  the  dogs  in  an  hour ! '  said  a  pale  boyar ;  '  but 
he  broke  the  Ccesar's  dubina  and  defied  the  devil  to  his  face,  and 
to  have  seen  that  sight  I  am  ready  to  pay  my  fine — ay,  and  glad 
of  it!' 

'  For  what  we  have  seen  this  day,'  said  another,  '  I  shall  pray 
daily  for  Krapatkin's  soul,  though  it  cost  me  two  fat  candles  a 
week  at  St.  Cyril's  ikon.' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


When  first  I  came  forth  firom  prison,  released  by  Krapatkin,  who 
had — though  I  knew  it  not — ^now  taken  my  place  in  the  same  cell, 
I  was  much  put  to  it  to  determine  where  to  hide  myself ;  for  if 
the  Tsar  should  consider  my  poor  self  worthy  the  trouble  of  a 
search^  he  would  certainly  have  me  sought  for,  and  the  end  would 
be  wOTse  than  the  beginning. 

To  Muirhead's  quarters,  wherein  I  had  had  hospitable  ac- 
commodation, I  could  not  of  course  return ;  this  would  be  to 
imperil  my  firiend  as  well  as  myself,  and  to  make  him  but  a 
poor  return  for  his  kindness. 

I  could,  indeed,  leave  Moscow  altogether  for  a  while,  and  hide 
myself  in  some  village  within  a  league  or  two  of  the  city,  or 
even  in  the  forest  if  matters  came  to  the  worst,  though  that  would 
be  a  most  undesirable  matter  indeed,  for  it  was  now  winter,  which 
in  Muscovy  is  a  period  of  great  cold  and  severity. 

In  the  end  I  decided  that  I  would  go  to  my  old  friend  Kiril, 
my  lieutenant  in  the  custodianship  of  the  wolf-dogs,  and  to  him 
appeal  for  sanctuary  during  the  days  of  my  trouble.  Both  he  and 
his  assistant  Stepan  were,  if  I  was  not  too  easily  persuaded  to  my 
own  advantage,  inclined  to  like  me  well,  whether  for  the  reason 
that  I  seemed  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  dogs  and  to  be 
loved  by  the  brutes,  or  for  some  other,  I  know  not. 

So  to  Kiril  I  repaired,  informing  him  that  I  had  incurred  the 
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anger  of  the  Tsar  for  no  better  reason  than  that  I  had  accidentally 
slain  the  hound  Boorya  who  had  savagely  attacked  me  daring  the 
episode  of  Krapatkin's  foolish  display  of  bravado. 

*  BoQiya  was  the  most  devilish  of  all  our  beasts/  said  Kiril. 
*  I  have  many  scars  frmn  his  teeth,  even  I.  Our  &ther  the  Tsar 
should  be  told  we  are  well  rid  of  this  dog,  then  maybe  he  will 
forgive  thee/ 

*  I  have  no  doubt  this  will  be  told  to  his  Grace  on  my  behalf, 
and  that  his  anger  will  not  last  long ;  meanwhile  I  am  in  danger, 
Kiril^  and  know  not  where  to  lay  my  head ;  give  me  shelter — thou 
shalt  be  well  paid  for  it/ 

*  A  whole  skin  is  dearer  than  money/  said  Kiril,  scratching  his 
shaggy  head,  which  was  like  a  bear's  coat.  *  Will  the  Oprichinniki 
come  to  seek  thee  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  tell,'  said  I.  '  But  even  if  so  they  should  not  find 
me,  loft  in  case  of  extreme  need  I  should  go  into  the  veiy  kennel 
of  the  dogs,  where,  be  sure,  no  Oprichinnik  shall  thrust  his  nose 
to  seek  me/ 

*  Qood !  lie  within  their  shed,  if  thou  wilt ;  or,  stay,  there  is  the 
lyidmXk^  the  ice-cellar,  wherein  is  stored  our  food  and  the  dogs' — 
it  is  no  fit  chamber  for  a  courtier  like  thyself  to  sleep  in,  indeed, 
but  at  a  pinch ' 

*  Gtxxl  1  make  me  a  bed  of  sacks  behind  the  ice-blocks  in  the 
pit  of  the  cellar,'  said  I ;  *  it  would  be  a  clever  Oprichinnik 
who  found  me  lying  snugly  there  like  a  maggot  in  an  i^ple. 
Gome,  we  will  see  to  it  at  once.  If  I  should  be  found,  thou  shalt 
know  nothing  of  my  hiding.  I  am  there  unknown  to  thee  and  to 
Stepan/ 

Both  of  my  friends  grinned  at  this  and  scratched  their  heads, 
after  the  £Ashion  of  the  Muscovish  moigik  or  commoner.  Stepan 
bade  me  not  forget  that  so  great  a  service  as  the  deceiving  of  the 
Tsar's  men  was  surely  worth  a  present  in  money,  and  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  safer,  all  things  duly  considered,  if  payment  were 
made  beforehand,  lest  accident  should  happen  to  either  or  both 
parties.  I  therefore  paid  each  man  the  value  of  some  two  shillings, 
which  for  them  was  wealth  indeed  and  the  occasion  of  much 
gratitude  and  rejoicing. 

During  the  day  came  notice  from  the  palace  that  the  dogs 
should  be  kept  hungry.  The  meaning  of  such  an  order  was  well 
known  to  my  friends  and  to  me,  and  when  they  brought  me  food 
at  noon  they  informed  me  of  the  message  received. 

'  God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul ! '  said  Kiril,  *  whoever  it  be ; 
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Ch*  it  is  a  fearfal  death  to  die,  and  it  is  to  be  h<^)ed  amends  will 
be  made  in  a  bd;ter  world/ 

*AmenI'  said  Stepan,  crossing  himself!.  *  At  least  we  are  safe 
from  soch  a  fiite  as  this,  we  three/ 

'  Nay,  I  think  it  is  we  whose  soxds  need  praying  for,'  I  rejoined, 
'  for  assuredly  the  evil  one  will  take  a  new  grip  upon  each  for 
every  fdlow-oreature  we  send  to  his  deaUi  in  this  manner ;  it  is 
the  worst  wickedness  to  condemn  a  man  to  such  an  end  Let  the 
Taar  see  to  his  soul  for  this  greater  part  of  the  crime ;  but  our 
share  is  devilish  enough  if  we  carry  out  the  orders  (tf  the  Tsar/ 
Both  men  crossed  thonselves. 

'  Are  we,  who  are  helfdess  instruments/  said  Eiril, '  to  be 
hdd  responsible  for  the  tiiboses  of  the  Tsar?' 

*  Ay,  if  we  make  no  effort  to  stand  between  him  and  the  devil 
by  hindering  his  most  hellish  decrees/ 

'  Who  are  we,  so  to  stand  ?  Doubtless  there  is  wisdom  hidden 
in  thy  wordb,  BwriMi^  but  to  us  they  appeur  only  foolishness/ 

*  There  might  be  opportunities  to  save  a  man.  When  he  is 
brought  and  left  for  you  to  cast  among  the  dogs,  why  should  you 
not  soil  the  sand  with  blood,  leaving  a  few  scattered  mgsctf  cloth- 
ing, if  you  will,  as  evidence  of  his  «id,  but  let  the  man  himself 
go  free  ?  There  are  many  who  would  gladly  pay  half  their  sub- 
stance to  escape  naked  into  the  forest  rather  than  come  to  such 
an  end/ 

The  double  argument  A  danger  to  the  soul  and  profit  to  the 
pocfcrt  i^evailed,  I  think,  with  these  good  fdlows,  and  I  trust 
may  have  since  brought  forth  fruit  in  the  saving  of  a  life  or  two, 
though  of  this  I  cannot  be  sure,  loft  I  was  soon  to  take  my  leave  (tf 
both  dogs  and  keepers,  as  shall  presently  be  seen,  and  have  never 
again  set  eyes  upon  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

*  At  any  rate,'  I  now  said,  '  go  <me  of  you  to  the  kitchen  of 
the  palace  and  learn  the  news ;  let  us  know  who  is  tlus  latest 
victhn  of  the  Tsar's  rage,  destined,  if  we  permit  it,  to  be  torn  by 
tiie  dogs  to-night/    Truth  to  tell,  I  had  my  suspicions  as  to  this. 

Kiril  went  to  the  palace  and  made  some  inquiries  among  the 
serving-people,  bringing  back  a  garbled  version — ^which  did  not 
lack  in  luridness  by  passing  through  many  lips— of  the  quarrel 
between  the  Tsar  and  Krapatkin. 

*  It  is  thought  that  no  less  a  boyar  than  Prince  Krapatkin 
himself  should  be  the  victim,'  added  Kiril,  *  though  at  the  palace 
kitchens  they  know  nothing  of  the  order  sent  to  us/ 

'  It  is  a  deed  the  Tsar  would  scarcely  dare  to  blason  abroad 
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beforehand/  said  I.     '  This  boyar  is  only  a  little  less  than  the 
Tsar  himself.' 

'  Nay,  have  you  not  heard  of  the  Regent  Shuisky  and  his  fate, 
thirty-odd  years  ago  ? '  said  Kiril.  *  The  Csesar  was  then  but  a 
youth  of  some  fifteen  years,  yet  he  suddenly  rose  in  his  wrath  and 
condenmed  this  great  boyar — greater,  in  a  manner,  than  himself 
— to  instant  death  by  the  dogs.' 

'  It  may  be  that  the  Tsar  is  wiser  now,'  said  I, '  being  older ; 
moreover,  he  has  now  many  enemies.  He  is  wise,  be  sure,  to  see 
to  it  that  so  devilish  a  crime  as  this  he  intends  for  to-night 
should  not  be  spoken  of  beforehand.  But  thou  hast  discovered 
his  intention,  Eiril,  good  man ;  let  us  see  whether  there  is  not  a 
way  to  save  our  souls  a  devil-grip.  Krapatkin  is  rich,  moreover — 
rich  as  a  Tsar  1 ' 

'  St.  Vladimir,  equal  to  the  Holy  Apostles,  have  mercy  upon 
us !  How  should  we  do  that  ? '  exclaimed  Kiril,  and  Stepan 
scratched  his  head  and  crossed  himself  after  his  manner. 

'  How  many  men  will  bring  the  victim  ? '  I  asked ;  and  Stepan 
replied  that  he  had  taken  part  in  six  such  executions  during  his 
twelve  or  more  years  of  service  in  the  present  office,  and  there  had 
never  been  more  than  two  men — armed  soldiers,  however.  I 

'  Their  arms  matter  nothing,'  I  replied ;  '  for  there  shall  be  no 
force  used.  Buy  drink  for  the  fellows  beforehand,  and  invite  them 
to  drink  in  your  hut  in  order  to  gain  nerve  for  the  devil's  work  to 
be  done.  While  they  drink  the  victim  must  be  placed  somewhere : 
let  him  lie  here,  in  the  lySd/nik — the  rest  is  easy ;  I  will  see  that 
the  dogs  go  hungry  and  tJiat  you  are  well  paid.  If  there  is  blame, 
it  will  tail  upon  the  soldiers,  but  be  sure  they  will  not  stay  in 
Moscow  to  meet  the  trouble  half-way  1 ' 

*  By  St.  Vladimir,'  murmured  Kiril,  *  the  equal  of  the  Apostles, 
it  is  a  good  scheme ;  but  a  whole  skin  is  better  than ' 

*  There  is  your  soul  to  think  of  as  well  as  your  skin,'  said  I ; 
'  be  sure  the  evil  one  has  a  special  furnace  for  those  that  have 
no  pity  for  their  fellow-men !  Such  shaU  scorch  and  writhe  a 
thousand  times  for  each  cruelty  done  here  below.' 

Kiril  spat  on  the  ground.  *  Noo/  he  said,  '  ladm4>,  I  agree ! ' 
and,  Stepan  concurring,  the  matter  stood  arranged. 

It  was  a  dark  night  when,  as  I  lay  shivering  upon  my  sacks 
behind  the  ice-blocks  in  Kiril's  cellar,  I  heard  the  tramp  of  feet 
and  the  scrape  of  a  sledge  upon  hard  snow ;  they  were  bringing 
their  victim  to  his  execution  upon  a  hand-sledge.  Now,  would 
Kuril's  offer  of  strong  drink  prevail?    Would  the  fellows  be 
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tempted  to  delay  for  half  an  hour  their  hateful  work  ?  If  not,  I 
must  be  ready  for  other  action,  for  in  any  case  the  dogs  should 
not  feast  to-night — ay,  even  though  their  starved  howls  already  so 
rent  the  air  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  sure  by  hearing  of  what 
passed. 

Nevertheless  I  heard  the  sledge  arrive  and  stop,  and  the  voices 
of  Eiril  and  others  b^an  to  reach  my  straining  ears. 

The  dogs  heard  them  also,  and  where  a  pair  of  hungry  beasts 
had  howled,  the  full  eleven  now  joined  in  the  piteous  chorus,  and 
drowned,  for  me,  all  other  sound. 

But  presently  steps  approached  the  cellar;  there  was  the 
squeak  of  the  sledge-runners.  Thanks  be  to  Ood !  then  my  scheme 
had  worked — ^they  were  bringing  their  victim. 

*  Lift  him  in  here,  sledge  and  all,'  said  Kliril's  voice ;  '  the  poor 
devil  wiU  be  warmer  here  than  outside.  He  is  a  boyar,  by  his 
dress,  and  soft.' 

*A  boyar!  yes,  and  a  boyar  of  the  boyars,'  said  another 
voice,  *  curse  him !  They  say  he  is  next  to  the  Tsar,  therefore  I 
hate  him  next  to  the  Tsar ;  all  that  are  rich  and  powerful  I  abhor 
in  proportion  to  their  power  and  their  riches ! ' 

'  Better  a  live  dog  than  a  dead  lion,'  said  Eiril,  '  and  this  poor 
devil  has  but  half  an  hour  to  live.' 

'  Ten  minutes  at  most,'  said  the  other,  pushing  the  hand-sledge 
into  the  cellar  so  viol^tly  that  it  turned  over,  and  the  wretched 
gagged  victim  bound  to  it  now  lay  beneath,  his  face  upon  the 
wooden  boards. 

*  Leave  him  so— it  is  useless  to  trouble  oneself  needlessly,'  said 
the  rascal  who  owned  the  strange  voice.  '  If  the  meat  is  bruised 
the  dogs  will  not  notice ! ' 

Both  men  withdrew  laughing,  and  out  came  I  forthwith  from 
my  sanctuary,  for  to  waste  time  were  foolishness,  even  though  the 
ten  minutes  should  grow  into  an  hour. 

I  bad  provided  myself  with  the  wherewithal  to  cut  the  bonds 
of  the  victim,  but  until  I  had  turned  the  sledge  over  and,  fumbling 
clumsily  in  the  darkness,  at  last  removed  the  gag,  I  knew  not  for 
certain  that  I  had  to  deal  with  Krapatkin. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  voice  of  that  sturdy  boyar  released  from 
its  bondage  than  he  employed  it  so  lustily  in  cursing  the  Tsar  and 
his  present  plight  that  I  was  left  not  another  moment  in  doubt  as 
to  his  identity. 

It  Eeemed  that  he  must  first  relieve  his  mind  by  this  exercise 
before  inquiring  as  to  who  should  be  his  present  benefactor.     As 
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t<x  me,  I  let  him  curse  on,  while  I  cut  the  bonds  which 
secured  him  to  the  sledge — ^no  light  task,  for  they  had  bound 
the  man  as  though  they  had  to  deal  with  the  strength  of  an  ox. 

'  It  is  thou,  Shadwell,  doubtless  ? '  he  said  at  last. 

'  None  other,'  I  replied  laughing.  '  Curse  on,  if  it  doth  thy 
soul  good!' 

'  I  guessed  it ;  I  had  great  hopes  of  thee ! '  said  Krapatkin. 
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'  It  is  true,'  Krapatkin  repeated, '  for,  thought  I,  Shadwell  is  at  large 
and  will  have  heard  of  my  plight ;  maybe  he  will  desire  to  return 
tit  for  tat  and  release  me  as  I  released  him ;  well,  I  am  grateful ! ' 

'  It  is  a  good  thing  I  had  a  knife,'  I  laughed,  '  for  they  have 
bound  thee  as  though  thou  wert  possessed  of  a  bull's  strength ! ' 

'  As  for  that  I  am  no  lambkin,'  he  replied.  '  There  are  four  at 
least  of  them  that  limp  since  the  binding  began ;  one,  I  think,  has 
limped  into  the  next  world;  we  had  a  good  fight.  Tell  me 
quickly,  before  these  fellows  return,  are  the  dog-keepers  on  our 
side  ?  Nay,  they  must  surely  be  so  or  I  should  have  been  cast 
into  the  pit  immediately  without  the  drinking  interval,  which,  I 
guess,  is  thy  scheme  ? ' 

'  They  are  our  men,  both ;  I  have  promised  them  both,  on  thy 
behalf,  a  good  gratuity.' 

'  Lord,  they  shall  be  welcome  to  it ;  I  shall  have  then  but  two 
to  settle  with.' 

'  What,  must  thou  fight  again  ? '  I  laughed.  '  Gh>,  rather,  in 
peace,  before  the  men  return.' 

'  Nay,  my  friend,  why,  how  meanly  thou  must  think  of  me ! 
To  leave  two  such  rascals  at  large  in  this  over-villained  world 
when  they  may  easily  be  despatched  to  another !  I  deal  not  so 
meanly  by  my  fellow-men.  G^t  thee  back  to  the  ice-blocks  in 
case  either  fellow,  having  seen  thee,  should  afterwards  escape ;  I 
will  wager  my  head  to  a  silver  coin  that  he  will  not,  but  it  is 
useless  to  run  risks  which  go  toward  no  good  end. 

'Stay,'  Krapatkin  added ;  '  I  will  lie  down,  and  place  thou  the 
sledge  over  me  as  it  lay  when  the  fellow  threw  it  down  with  me. 
I  have  a  mind  to  startle  my  friend  before  he  dies.' 

I  agreed  to  do  as  Krapatkin  desired,  the  more  gladly  because 
I  was  never  one  to  love  the  needless  shedding  of  blood,  and  I 
cherished  a  secret  hope  that  while  my  grim  boyar  struggled  to 
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his  feet  from  under  ihe  band-sledge  his  victims  might  escape  into 
the  darkness  and  go  free ;  for,  after  aU,  these  men  were  bat 
instmments  of  a  higher  will,  brotal  agents  of  a  more  brutal 
power.  By  the  time  Krapatkin  lay  once  more  beneath  his  over- 
turned sledge  I  heard  the  footsteps  and  the  raised  voices  of  the 
men ;  a  glint  of  lantern  light  fell  upon  the  snow  without,  and  the 
dogs  within  their  kennel  lifted  up  their  voices  in  a  chorus  of 
hungiy,  pteous  baying. 

Hurriedly  I  lowered  myself  into  my  icy  hiding-place,  and  that 
none  too  soon,  for  I  was  scarcely  in  when  the  men  kicked  the 
doOT  of  tihe  cellar  open  and  entered.  I  heard  Kiril  utter  an 
exclamatiop ;  of  course  he  had  not  expected  to  see  the  boyar  still 
lying  as  he  had  been  left.  He  afterwards  explained  to  me  that  he 
supposed  I  must  have  fiEdlen  asleep  before  the  victim  was  brought, 
and  had  thus  allowed  my  own  plot  to  flBdl  to  the  ground. 

'  What  ails  thee,  man  ? '  asked  one  of  the  soldiers ;  his  voice 
betrayed  that  he  had  dealt  fireely  with  Kuril's  spirit-flask.  *  Art 
thou  sorry  for  this  fellow's  fete  ?  Why,  look  you,  think  of  it  thus  : 
be  is  a  boyar,  second  to  the  Tsar ;  both  are  devils  and  oppressors 
oi  honest  men. 

Kiril  laughed  veiy  loud,  doubtless  to  awaken  me  from  my 
sleep,  good  man ! 

'  Shall  we  unbind  him  ? '  he  said,  *  if  he  is  the  devil-man  you 
say,  it  will  be  grand  to  see  him  fight  with  the  dogs ! ' 

'Unland  him?  You  speak  like  a  fool,  my  friend!  Let 
this  fellow  have  but  a  little  finger  free  and  he  will  contrive  to 
throttle  you  with  it.  He  is,  as  I  say,  like  a  wild  beast  for 
strength  and  ferocity.  We  will  throw  him  in,  sledge  and  all. 
You  should  have  seen  him  struggle  when  we  bound  him,  twelve 
of  us  and  all  on  the  top  of  him,  mark  you,  and  yet  we  barely  had 
our  will  of  him ;  now,  you  devil-man,'  he  continued,  '  your  time 
has  come.'  He  thrust  his  toe  under  the  sledge  and  gripped  the  rim 
in  his  hands.  *  Help  to  turn  him  over,  brothers — ^he's  as  heavy  as  a 
bull!' 

Then  I  heard  a  great  scuffle,  the  opening  of  a  door,  the  quick 
rush  of  feet  upon  the  snow  without,  groans,  exclamations,  the  thud 
(^  fidling  bodies,  and  all  to  the  accompaniment  of  such  an  uproar 
from  the  dogs  as  though  they  were  aware  that  even  now  they  were 
being  cheated  of  a  hideous  feast.  A  minute  later  came  Krapatkin's 
voice: 

•  Gome  forth,  my  friend,'  he  said  aloud ;  *  the  fight  is  over,  and 
well  over.' 
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I  heard  afterwards  from  Kiril,  who  stayed  to  see  it  while 
Stepan  fled  in  nngovemable  terror,  that  when  Krapatkin  rose 
suddenly  from  the  tangle  of  cat  cords  that  lay  about  him  and 
over  the  sledge,  the  soldiers  dropped  back  as  though  they  had 
been  struck  by  the  fiedling  sickness.  Krapatkin  threw  himself 
instantly  upon  him  who  was  nearer  the  door,  and  having  taken 
the  rascaPs  sword  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  the  wretched  man, 
and  withdrawing  the  weapon  thrust  it  heart  deep  into  the  carcase 
of  the  second  fellow,  who  knelt  and  gasped  by  the  overturned 
sledge.  Kiril's  foot  was  at  the  very  door  in  case  the  boyar 
should,  being  blood-hot,  forget  that  here  was  a  Mend  and  not  a 
third  enemy ;  but  Krapatkin  after  a  glance  at  him  threw 
his  sword  upon  the  ground  and  hailed  me,  as  afore  mentioned. 
The  place  reeked  of  blood  like  a  charnel-house  as  I  came  up 
&om  my  sanctuary,  and  Kiril  was  already  dragging  the  bodies 
forth. 

'  It  was  a  good  play,'  said  Krapatkin ;  '  thou  shouldst  have 
seen  the  faces  of  the  fellows,  Shadwell,  when  the  fiend  arose, 
clad  in  my  poor  body,  to  confront  them.  Assuredly  they  thought 
it  was  the  devil  himself,  for  they  said  so,  first  one  and  then  the 
other.' 

*  Bah ! '  I  said,  '  let  us  go  forth  into  the  air — I  stifle  here.* 

*  Let  the  dogs  have  this  trash,  fiiend,'  said  Krapatkin ;  '  hark 
how  they  cry  for  food,' 

'Not  so,  Kiril,'  I  cried  angrily;  'see  that  a  priest  buries 
them ' ;  and  the  boyar,  after  a  fierce  glance  at  me,  for  at  all  times 
he  bore  ill  to  be  crossed,  added  *  Well,  have  thy  will ! ' 

Then  we  two  retired  to  Kiril's  hut,  for  Krapatkin  would  drink 
and  eat  before  we  went,  for  he  had  well  nigh  starved  all  day.  Here 
we  found  in  plenty  black  bread  and  the  white  Muscovish  spirit 
distilled  from  grain,  and  as  he  ate  and  drank  he  conversed  with 
me,  showing  but  little  of  the  grace  and  softness  of  gratitude  for 
the  boon  of  freedom  which  surely  I  had  conferred  upon  him,  but 
rather  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  lover;  for  it  appeared  that  his 
thoughts  even  now  dwelt  upon  his  desire  to  secure  my  kinswoman 
for  his  bride  and  to  carry  her  quickly  away  from  Moscow  to  his 
country  seat. 

'  Moscow  is  not  safe  to-day,'  said  he ;  '  I  have  never  before 
seen  the  Tsar  so  given  over  to  his  passions,  though.  Heaven  knows, 
I  have  confronted  him  in  all  moods.  My  escape  now  will  set  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  madness.  You  shall  see  that  it  will  be  so. 
There  will  be  a  hundred  new  names  to  add  to  his  list  of  victims. 
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for  whose  souls — ^having  destroyed  their  bodies — he  will  pray  in 
the  churches.  I  will  see  that  this  Amy  Romalyn's  is  not  one  of 
them.' 

'  See  thine  own  is  not  included  in  the  list,'  said  I.  '  I  think  he 
win  not  touch  Amy,  but  he  will  pursue  thee  as  the  devil  strives 
for  the  soul  of  a  man.' 

'  He  shall  not  touch  Amy  because  I  shall  remove  her  into 
safety/  said  the  boyar ;  and  at  these  words  I  flashed  out. 

'  See  now,  Krapatkin,'  cried  I.  ^  Doubtless  thou  hast  thought 
me  up  to  this  time  a  mild  man,  and  in  truth  I  am  not  by  nature 
a  quarrelsome  one.  Yet  if  thou  do  aught  with  Amy,  against  her 
will,  using  either  violence  or  any  treatment  such  as  were  un- 
becoming to  her  honour  and  innocence,  I  will  follow  thee  until  I 
have  found  thee,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  having  found 
thee  I  will  teach  thee  that  in  me  at  least  there  exists  one  who  is 
able  to  call  even  a  Krapatkin  to  account.' 

*  It  may  veiy  well  be,'  replied  the  boyar,  retaining  his  cool- 
ness, 'that  we  shall  yet  come  to  loggerheads  over  this  wench. 
I  am  not  to  be  frightened  by  threats,  my  friend.  Doubtless  there 
would  be  a  fine  fight,  for  though  thou  hast  reach  I  have  the 
strength  of  an  ox  and  am  no  novice  with  the  rapier.  The  rest 
may  be  left.  She  is  not,  I  think,  averse  to  me.  There  will  be 
no  occasion  for  such  matters  as  you  fear — ^violence  and  so  forth. 
I  will  persuade  her  to  leave  Moscow,  if  persuaded  she  will  be, 
which  I  dare  to  expect.' 

'  And  if  she  refuse  ? ' 

*  If  she  refuse,  we  both  remain  in  Moscow,  to  be  hunted 
by  the  Tsar.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  remove  a  woman  from 
the  terem  by  force;  moreover,  I  have  never  found  persuasion 
&il.' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  '  go  thy  own  way,  boyar,  but  remember  that  I 
shall  hold  thee  to  account.  In  the  end,  thou  shalt  find  I  am  to 
be  reckoned  with.' 

'With  all  my  heart,  so  it  shall  be,  though,  be  sure,  the 
thought  of  thee  shall  not  in  any  case  deter  me  by  an  inch  &om 
my  desires,  if  they  happen  to  fall  foul  of  thine  own.  Is  thy  say 
said  ?     If  so,  I  will  depart' 

Later  in  the  day,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  this  bold  boyar 
actually  visited  the  Tsar's  palace  and,  the  Tsar  refosing  to  see 
him,  as  was  indeed  to  be  expected,  sent  him  an  insolent  message. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  terem  in  order  to  persuade  Amy,  if  be 
could,  to  escape  with  him  to  his  estate  at  Slatky  Ozer,  twenty 
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leagues  distant  from  Moscow.  This  suggestion  Amy,  to  his  dis- 
pleasure, refused — ^not  without  anger,  I  would  wager — ^neither 
could  he  induce  her  by  any  word  or  promise  to  listen  to  his  offers 
of  protection. 

^  And  from  the  terem  the  unfortunate  man  went  straight  to 
his  sudden  doom ;  for  in  the  great  arched  gateway  of  the  Kremlin, 
as  he  passed  through  it,  he  was  ambushed,  by  the  Tsar^s  orders,  by 
a  dozen  of  the  Oprichinniki  and  run  through  the  body  before  he 
knew  that  he  was  attacked.  So  died  one  who  was  w<»thy  of  a 
better  £ette  than  to  have  lived  in  such  a  land  and  under  such  a 
Tsar ;  a  great  boyar  and  a  brave  man — the  bravest  of  men,  indeed, 
and  the  most  reckless,  and  who,  but  for  the  excessive  indepen- 
dence and  boldness  of  his  nature,  might  have  lived  to  be  a  Geesar. 
For  a  dozen  years  later  a  less  worthy  boyar  than  he — ^Boris 
Godunof — stepped  into  the  place  vacated  by  the  last  scion  of  the 
effete  dynasty  of  Burik,  which  then  ended  in  the  person  of  Ivan's 
unmanly  son  Feodor  and  the  child  Dmitry. ' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


The  news  of  Krapatkin's  death  reached  the  terem  early  on  the 
following  day.  It  came  as  a  shock  to  Amy,  who  shed  secret  tears 
for  this  boyar,  whom  she  had  liked  and  admired  chiefly  for  his 
fearless  bearing  towards  the  fierce  Tsar,  his  master,  though  of  love 
for  him  she  had  none.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  women,  her  com- 
panions, they  took  but  small  interest  in  the  tragedy  since  it  did 
not  affect  themselves,  none  of  them  being  among  the  admired  of 
the  great  boyar. 

Maria  Nagoy  affected  much  pity  for  her  rival.  '  Amy  Romalyn 
is  unlucky  in  her  lovers,'  she  said ;  '  there  is  the  long  one,  who 
is  under  a  doud  and  likely  to  follow  EIrapatkin  into  deeper 
gloom ;  then  this  great  dead  boyar  himself;  and  lastly  the  Tsar, 
who,  I  think,  will  have  none  of  her.' 

'  That  is  yet  to  be  seen,'  said  Olga  Shishkin ;  '  shall  I  tell  thee 
what  I  think  of  this  matter,  Maria  ? ' 

'  Oh,  if  thou  wilt,  speak ;  let  those  listen  who  are  not  weaxy  ot 
thy  opinions,'  replied  Maria  yawning. 

*  Well,  then,  I  say  there  is  rather  evidence,  in  the  death  of  this 
boyar,  of  the  Tsar's  jealousy  for  Amy.  He  will  have  no  rivals. 
Shadwell  has  disappeared— dead,  maybe,  though  I  hope  not ; 
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Kiapatkin  is  killed.  I  will  say  one  other  thing:  I  think  that 
Amy  has  but  to  play  the  tune  for  his  Grace  to  dance/ 

'  And  I  think  yon  are  a  fool,  Olga/  said  Maria  angrily. 

Presently,  when  a  messenger  came  from  the  Tsar  summoning 
Amy  to  his  presence,  Olga  glanced  at  Maria  and  saw  her  flash  red 
with  vexation.  But  lo !  the  messenger  returned,  paleand  anxious 
bsi  his  own  well-being,  for  instead  of  Amy  herself  he  carried  back 
news  that  she  refused  to  go. 

The  women  of  the  terem  crossed  themselves  and  called  their 
saints  to  witness  that  terrible  things  were  in  store., 

'  What  said  I,  Olga  ? '  whispered  Maria  Nagoy,  firight^ied  yet 
exulting ;  'this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  To  disobey  Csbsat ! 
The  Saints  preserve  us  all ! ' 

Very  quickly  came  a  posse  of  Opriohinniki,  who  formed  up 
while  tbrir  leader  went  in  search  of  Amy,  who— seeing  that  force 
was  to  be  employed — went  readily  with  her  esccnrt,  for  indeed  she 
could  do  nothing  else. 

'  Th^e  is  the  end  of  the  Anglichanka ! '  said  Maria.  *  I  do 
not  love  her,  but  God  grant  the  Tsar  withhold  his  dubina  from 
her.* 

*  It  is  not  the  end,  Maria,'  said  Olga ;  ^  thou  art  a  babe  in  the 
art  of  winning  a  man.  Amy  knows  what  she  knows.  Has  the 
Tsar  loved  her  less  hitherto  for  her  independence  ? ' 

*This  is  rank  disobedience,'  said  Maria;  'we  shall  see 
wh^her  he  will  now  love  her  or  slay  bar/ 

When  Amy  reached  the  audience-chamber  she  found  a  sullen 
Tsar  seated  amid  a  pale  and  anxious  Court.  There  was  silence 
among  the  groups  of  boyars,  and  his  Ghrace  sat  with  his  £Etce  upon 
his  hand,  his  elbow  resting  upon  his  knee. 

*  Why  earnest  thou  not  at  my  summons,  wench  ? '  he  said. 
'  Does  thy  conscience  accuse  thee  of  receiving  this  Krapatkin  in 
the  terem  ?    Thy  &ult  is  known  to  me.' 

'At  least  my  hands  are  not  red  with  his  blood,'  said  Amy. 
'  I  came  not  because  I  was  afraid.  Tsar ;  I  cannot  look  upon  thee ; 
I  fear  thee.' 

'Nay,  that  is  foolishness.  May  not  I,  who  am  Caesar,  punish 
the  contumacious  boyars  who  are  my  subjects  ?  Fear  nothing. 
Amy ;  for  my  enemies,  I  am  a  tiger  whose  fangs  they  shall  not 
escape ;  for  thee  I  am  a  lamb,  as  thou  shalt  see.  I  have  sent  for 
thee  with  purpose  the  most  benevolent.  Let  the  room  be  cleared. 
Stay  thou,  Oodunc^  and  thou,  my  son.  You  shall  be  witnesses 
that  I  approach  this  maiden  in  kindness  and  honour.' 
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The  Court,  visibly  relieved,  for  they  had  expected  an  outbreak 
of  terrible  anger,  gladly  dispersed,  crossing  themselves  in 
gratitude  when  safely  without  that  matters  had  gone  more 
peacefully  than  they  had  hoped. 

'  I  have  sent  for  thee  this  day,'  continued  the  Tsar,  the  chamber 
being  now  cleared  of  all  save  Grodunof  and  the  prince,  his  son, 
'  to  bid  thee  prepare  thyself  for  much  honour,  and  I  doubt  not 
for  all  happiness.  Thou  shalt  be  Tsaritsa.  All  night  I  have 
considered  and  prayed ;  and  this  is  my  decision,  which  is  in  full 
accord  with  my  own  desires,  for  on  the  whole  thou  hast  pleased  me 
well,  and  that  in  spite  of  a  prejudice  formed  against  thee  for  no 
fault  of  thine  own,  but  rather  of  the  Queen  thy  mistress.  What 
sa/st  thou  ? ' 

*  I  will  prepare  myself,'  said  Amy  faintly.  Glancing  at  the 
£EU3e  of  the  young  prince  she  saw  that  he  had  suddenly  grown 
white  and  haggard,  and  that  he  held  to  the  arm  of  his  chair  as 
though  he  would  fall  over  sideways.  Fortunately  he  made  no 
sound,  and  the  Tsar,  otherwise  occupied,  noticed  nothing. 

*  So  be  it/  he  said,  evidently  relieved  and  pleased  by  Amjr^s 
ready  acquiescence,  which,  it  may  be,  he  had  not  expected.  '  So 
be  it,  chosen  one  of  my  heart.  In  two  weeks  thou  shalt  sit  beside 
me  as  my  Tsaritsa ;  meanwhile  leave  not  the  terem,  I  pray  you, 
for  it  is  unseemly  that  the  chosen  of  the  Caesar  should  be  seen 
abroad.' 

Amy  bowed  and  made  as  though  she  would  depart. 

'  Stay,  there  is  no  need  for  haste ;  we  will  play  together  a 
while — ^the  chessboard  is  ready.' 

'  Tsar,  I  am  in  no  mood  to  play  to-day ;  suffer  me  to  depart ; 
there  is  much  to  prepare.' 

*  Well,  go — stay,  dost  thou  mourn  for  Krapatkin  ?  Or  is  it 
for  thy  long  kinsman's  disappearance?  I  have  some  suspicion, 
minx,  that  thou  knowest  of  his  hiding-place.  Come,  where  is 
thisShadwell?' 

'  I  know  not.  Tsar.  If  I  did,  would  the  Tsar  love  me  better  for 
delivering  his  enemies  into  his  hands  ? ' 

'The  Tsar  must  have  obedience.  Mercy  is  his  prerogative, 
to  be  exercised  by  him  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  Thou  knowest  not 
my  mind  ;  it  may  be  set  upon  mercy  for  this  man,  in  spite  of  his 
offences.    Come,  where  is  thy  kinsman  ? ' 

'  I  have  said  that  I  know  not.'  Amy  blessed  the  memory  of 
poor  murdered  Krapatkin,  who  at  his  visit  to  the  terem  had 
most  discreetly  refused  to  give  her  any  information  as  to  my 
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hiding-place.     '  The  Tsar  will  demand  it  of  thee,  and  then  what  ? 
he  had  said. 

'  Beware  how  thou  liest  to  me/  said  Ivan,  '  Tsaritsa-elect 
though  thou  be ! ' 

*  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  said  I  know  not  ?  Would  the 
Tsar  wed  one  who  hath  no  truth  ? ' 

*  There  have  been  Tsaritsas  who  have  deceived  me ;  who  have 
forfeited  the  love  I  gave  them.  Well,  it  may  be  thou  tellest  the 
truth ;  only  remember  thia :  that  if  thou  tellest  no  secret  I  promise 
no  mercy  when  he  is  found.  Thy  telling  to-day  might  buy  mercy 
for  him  to-morrow.' 

'  Mercy  for  the  slaying  of  a  dog  and  thereby  postponing  for  a 
week  the  vengeance  of  CsBsar !  Surely  there  could  be  no  mercy 
for  one  so  guilty ! ' 

'  There  is  more  in  this,  minx,  than  the  death  of  a  dog.  Canst 
thou  never  bridle  that  bold  tongue  of  thine  ?  Well,  let  it  wag 
then,  I  love  to  hear  it — see  how  I  bear  with  thee !  Gome,  sit 
down — ^we  will  play  together ;  nay,  go  not — I  desire  it  of  thee.' 

Amy,  seeing  how  the  land  lay,  and  that  the  Tsar  was  in  a 
I^acable  mood,  played  out  a  game  of  chess  with  him,  which  game 
he  won.    Godunof  and  the  prince  withdrew  meanwhile. 

'  Now  return,  if  thou  wilt,  to  the  terem,'  he  said.  *•  Stay.' 
The  Tsar  took  from  his  own  fingeraring  set  with  a  great  emerald ; 
this  he  placed  upon  hers  as  her  hand  lay  upon  the  chess-table. 
'  I  had  never  a  bride  save  the  first  that  I  loved  like  thee.  Amy,'  he 
said ;  *  thou  hast  conquered  me  indeed.' 

He  kissed  her  hand  with  the  great  green  ring  upon  it,  then 
her  forehead.  Amy  submitting  quietly.  '  Two  weeks,'  he  continued, 
*for  preparation ;  more  is  not  needed ;  I  would  rather  it  were  less. 
60,  prepare  thyself,  gotocboaahka  ty  moya  ! ' 

Amy  stalked  through  the  terem  h^  in  air,  her  heart  in  a 
strange  whirl  of  mixed  emotions — ^triumph,  self-condemnation, 
and  doubtless  a  dozen  others  fought  there  for  first  place.  The 
women  sat  in  groups  in  their  living-room,  sewing,  chatting,  play- 
ing upon  the  haldUUca.  All  paused  for  a  moment  in  their  occu- 
pations as  Amy  entered,  for  they  would  read  in  her  fekse  how  she 
had  prospered  after  so  unheard-of  a  matter  as  the  refusal  to  obey 
the  summons  of  Csesar ;  the  probabilities  one  way  and  another 
had  afiTorded  subject  for  much  conversation  during  her  absence. 

Maria  Nagoy  looked  in  Amjr's  £eu^  and  read  there  her  own 
defeat. 

'  Witch ! '  she  hissed  as  Amy  passed  her,  '  what  hast  thou 
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done  to  enslave   the  Tsar's    will  that  he  slew    thee  not  £Dr 
disobedience  ? ' 

'  See  the  ring ! '  suddenly  cried  Olga  Shishkin.  '  Oh,  see  the 
ring  upon  her  finger ! ' 

'  Ay,  dost  thou  see  it,  Maria  ? '  said  Amy.  '  Behold !  it  is  the 
gift  of  the  Tsar— the  gift  of  the  Tsar  to  his  bride-elect ! ' 

'  Sorceress ! '  cried  Maria.  '  Sisters,  this  is  a  witch — ^the  Tsar 
should  be  told — ^his  life  is  not  safe  &om  her ;  she ^ 

Poor  Maria  Nagoy's  words  fiailed  her,  she  threw  up  her  arms, 
her  head  swayed  and  twisted  towards  her  shoulder,  and  she  fell 
forward  in  a  fit. 

Olga  Shishkin  followed  Amy  from  the  room  in  obedience  to  a 
sign  from  the  Anglichanka. 

'  Olga,'  said  Amy,  '  it  is  true  that  he  has  chosen  me,  and  with 
his  own  hand,  red  with  Krapatkin's  blood,  has  placed  this  ring 
upon  my  finger.  This  is  the  end — we  meet  no  more,  thou  and  I, 
after  this  night.  Take  the  ring :  it  bums  me  like  the  fires  of  the 
nether  pit.  When  three  days  are  past  give  it  to  Maria  Nagoy. 
Tell  her  that  I,  who  might,  neither  desire  nor  dare  to  be  Tsaritsa.' 

'  But,  Amy,  consider,'  said  Olga  aghast ;  '  to  sit  upon 
Caesar's  throne ^ 

'  Nay,  I  have  well  considered.  I  cannot  and  dare  not ;  let 
Maria  sit  by  his  side,  if  she  dare.' 

*  Then  why,  Amy,  in  the  saints'  names,  have  you  won  the 
Tsar's  fovour  only  to  reject  it  in  the  end  ? ' 

'  Nay,  Ood  knows  why ;  I  know  not.  My  own  heart  I  know 
not.' 

*■  As  for  the  ring,  keep  it  for  Heaven's  sake,'  said  Olga ;  '  for 
she  who  took  it  firom  thee  as  thou  desirest,  and  gave  it  to  Maria, 
were  lost  indeed.  The  Tsar  would  send  for  me,  ask  me  this  and 
that,  and  I  should  be  stripped  and  knouted  for  doing  thy 
behests.' 

Amy  considered.  *It  is  true,'  she  said.  'Well,  I  will 
keep  the  ring ;  tell  Maria  she  should  have  had  it.  Now  Ceure- 
well ! ' 

*  But  how — why — ^whither  goest  thou — ^the  Tsar's  arm  is  so 
long,  Amy,  it  will  reach  thee  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.' 

*  Maybe,'  said  Amy ;  '  if  so,  I  cannot  help  it ;  there  are 
others  in  danger  besides  myself ;  I  cannot  stay  longer.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  to  go  with  Sir  Jerome  as  I  was  advised,  but  my 
heart  was  set  upon  triumphing  over  the  Tsar,  who  at  my  first 
coming  made  of  me  a  laughing-stock  for  the  Court.' 
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'  And  what  wflt  thou  do  ?  where  hide,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
tiger  shall  not  find  thee  and  his  nostrils  scent  thee  out  ? ' 

*  Moscow  is  wide ;  I  will  find  sanctuary  for  the  present,  and 
when  opportunity  offers  I  shall  depart.' 

*  That  is  when  the  next  envoy  comes.  Well,  I  would  not  be 
in  thy  place.  Amy ;  or,  rather,  I  would,  but  I  should  act  differ- 
ently. Dear  Heaven !  To  have  the  chance  of  a  place  by  Caesar's 
side,  and  to  prefer  to  hide  like  a  mouse  firom  the  cat's  claws.' 

Amy  stood  dressed  in  her  fur  shooba,  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
firost. 

'  Good-bye,  dear  Olga ;  I  have  loved  thee  alone  of  all  these 
women,'  she  said. 

*  Alas !  Amy,  do  not  go  to  thy  death,'  sobbed  Olga,  clinging  to 
her.  Amy  kissed  the  girl.  '  I  must  go,  Olga ;  there  is  no  other 
way,*  she  said.     *  Farewell ! — Grod  keep  thee  ! ' 


CHAPTER    XXEt. 
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From  the  terem  Amy  crept  in  the  fedling  dusk  straight  towards 
the  place  where  Kiril  and  Stepan  lived  in  their  filthy  hut,  close 
to  the  noisy  abode  of  the  wolf-dogs,  their  charges.  Within  the 
hut  Stepan  lay  and  snored  on  the  platform  atop  of  his  great  stove ; 
Kiril  sat  and  prepared  food  at  the  stove  mouth. 

Amy  entered  the  hut,  to  the  immense  wonderment  of  its 
owner,  who  gazed  at  her  with  shaded  eyes,  as  though  she  had 
brought  the  sun  in  with  her.  He  gazed  suspiciously  at  her, 
though  with  admiration. 

*  You  are  Kiril,'  said  Amy ;  *  I  know  you.  Where  is  the 
Englishman — the  custodian  ?  I  am  his  friend,  and  would  speak 
with  him  instantly.' 

But  Kiril  shook  his  head,  for  the  Muscovish  peasant  is  a 
sealed  book  when  it  suits  him  to  be  ignorant,  and  until  his 
obstinacy  has  been  surmounted  by  threat  or  kindness. 

Kiril,  it  appeared,  had  not  seen  me  for  many  days.  I  had 
disappeared. 

'  My  &ther,  thou  art  cautious,'  Amy   smiled  ;  '  that  is  the 

part  of  a  wise  man  only  until  he  has  learned  that  caution  is 

unneoessaiy.    Thou  hast  been  a  good  Mend  to  the  Englishman. 

I  have  heard — ^what  the  Tsar  shall  never  hear,  nor  any  other  than 

I — of  tiiy  kindness  but  yesterday,  when  Krapatkin  was  saved  by 

thee  and  the  Englishman.' 

c  2 
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Kiril  was  on  his  knees  and  prostrate  upon  his  face  in  a 
moment. 

'  My  life  is  at  thy  mercy,  Soodarina/  he  cried.  *  I  have  seen 
thee  sitting  beside  the  Tsar ;  I  am  lost ! ' 

'  Not  so ;  this  Englishman  is  more  than  the  Tsar  to  me,  for  I 
am  an  Anglichanka.  It  is  a  matter  of  his  life  and  of  my  own,  not 
of  thine.  Summon  him  quickly  if  he  is  in  hiding  here ;  I  guess, 
though  I  know  not,  that  he  may  be  in  thy  lyid/nik,^ 

Kiril  crossed  himself  and  departed. 

'  Soodar,'  he  cried  to  me,  as  I  lay  in  a  compartment  of  the 
dog-*kennel  which  good  Kiril  had  himself  partitioned  for  me  from 
the  space  occupied  by  the  hounds ;  for  this  was  warmer  than  the 
cellar,  and  indeed  there  could  scarcely  be  a  safer  sanctuary — ^for 
who  would  dare  to  look  within  it  for  a  hidden  man  unless  he 
would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  brutes  whose  shed  I  had  invaded  ? 
'  Soodar,'  said  Kiril,  '  a  woman  would  see  thee — an  Anglichanka ; 
nevertheless  if  there  is  danger  I  will  say  that ' 

In  a  moment  I  was  out  and  by  Amy's  side  in  Kiril's  hut. 

'  Herbert,'  she  said,  '  GKxi  has  given  us  our  lives  up  to  this 
moment,  and  has  spared  us  through  many  dangers  which  my 
foolishness  brought  upon  us,  but  now  I  am  afraid.'  Amy  sat 
down  upon  the  narrow  wooden  bench  that  ran  round  three  sides 
of  the  hut.  The  girl's  body  shook  and  her  hce  paled — she 
seemed  about  to  swoon.  It  was  the  reaction  of  too  much  fearless- 
ness, a  strain  too  long  borne. 

I  brought  her  a  small  measure  of  strong  spirit  and  forced  a 
little  of  it  between  her  lips ;  she  revived  presently. 

*  Krapatkin's  death — your  danger  and  my  own,'  she  began. 
'  I  know  not  with  certainty  what  has  overcome  me,  but  my 
courage  is  for  the  moment  gone.' 

'  Art  thou  in  particular  and  imminent  danger  P '  I  said.  '  Tell 
me  quickly,  Amy.' 

Amy  showed  me  her  hand  with  the  great  green  ring  set  upon 
her  middle  finger. 

*  What  is  it — what  means  it  ? '  I  said.     '  Has  the  Tsar ^ 

She  inclined  her  head.     '  It  is  his  gift ;  but  an  hour  ago  he 

bade  me  go  prepare  myself,  for  I  should  be  Tsaritsa  in  two  weeks. 
Oh,  Herbert,  I  dare  not  return  to  the  terem — what  shall  I  do  ? — 
where  shall  I  go  ? ' 

*  The  hour  of  our  danger  is  come  indeed.  Amy,*  said  I.  *  Let 
us  consider.  Betum  thou  canst  not,  or  if  returning  it  must  be 
but  for  a  day  while  we  may  make  some  arrangement.' 


( 
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*  No,  no ;  I  will  not  return  to  the  terem,  not  for  a  day  nor  even 
for  a  night.  I  dare  not,  Herbert ;  I  have  lost  heart — I  am  a 
coward !' 

'  Thon  a  coward  ! '  I  langhed,  '  the  word  and  thy  name  are  as 
the  poles  !  Coaldst  thon  not  be  satisfied  with  a  partial  triumph, 
Amy  ?  The  Tsar  has  loved  none  but  thee  these  many  weeks ; 
must  thou  needs  wait  for  the  oonsummation  of  deadly  danger,  as 
now  ?  * 

'  Chide  me  not,'  she  entreated — she  who  would,  up  to  this 
time,  have  withered  me  with  scorn  if  I  had  presumed  to  question 
her  will,  as  now.  '  Chide  me  not,  Herb^,  for  I  have  no  heart 
but  to  be  comforted  this  day — encourage  me,  rather ;  tell  me  how 
we  may  escape  from  Moscow— oh,  my  G-od !  shall  we  two  ever  see 
dear  England  again ?' 

'  Nay,  God  willing,  we  shall  return  home  in  safety^  Will  you 
leave  Moscow  this  very  night  if  so  it  can  be  arranged?  Why 
should  we  not  go  home  forthwith — it  is  dark  now — hire  a  three- 
horsed  sledge,  and  make  with  all  speed  and  along  by-ways  toward 
Poland,  and  so  through  Germany  homeward  ?  We  shsJl  have  a 
night's  start  of  our  pursuers ;  Qod  will  help  us  and  this  long  sword 
of  mine.  Come,  Amy,  let  us  keep  a  stout  heart  and  show  these 
Muscovites  our  heels  until  they  prefer  to  feel  the  kiss  of  my 
Made!' 

All  this  I  said  to  give  heart  to  Amy,  though  for  myself  I  had 
not  much  hope  in  the  successful  issue  of  such  a  flight  as  I  pro- 
posed. 

*  Why,  as  to  three-horsed  sledges,  thy  words  remind  me,'  she  now 
said,  flushing  as  she  remembered.  '  Erapatkin  would  have  had 
me  escape  with  him  last  night.  ''  I  have  commanded  that  my 
horses  be  waiting  at  the  Northern  Gate,"  said  he,  "  both  this  even- 
ing at  nine  and — ^in  case  thou  canst  not  leave  the  terem  to-day — 
to-monow  also  " ;  this,  mark  you,  Herbert,  after  I  had  refused  to 
.escape  with  him ;  ''  for,  said  he,  *'  thou  mayest  yet  change  thy 
mind,  or  the  Tsar's  madness  may  frighten  thee,  therefore  for- 
get not  that  my  horses  shall  be  ready  for  thee  at  the  gate  every 
night  for  a  week,  and  shall  be  at  thy  orders  whether  I  meet  thee 
there  or  no,  for  who  can  tell  what  might  befall  me  meanwhile  ?  " 
Half  an  hour  later  he  died — murdered ;  but  doubtless  his  horses 
will  await  me  daily.' 

*  Why,  then,  so  be  it ! '  said  I ;  *  and  here  is  a  good  omen  in- 
deed f«r  our  escape !  Darest  thou.  Amy,'  I  continued,  *  await  me 
here  awhile  alone  with   Kiril  ?     He  is  very  faithful.     I  would 
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see  Muirhead;   it  ie  right  that  he  should  know  that  we  leave 
Moscow.' 

'  Oh,  Herbert,  I  am  afraid  ! '  Amy  exclaimed,  clinging  to  my 
arm ;  but  a  moment  later,  ashamed  of  her  fears  and  quickly  over- 
coming them,  she  bade  me  go.  So  through  the  darkness  I  crept 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  reached  Muirhead's  house  in  safety. 
To  him  I  told  all  that  had  passed,  excepting  the  direction  of  our 
flight,  which  I  purposely  withheld  from  him»  for  knowledge  might 
prove  to  him  a  dangerous  thing  if  it  should  occur  to  the  Tsar  to 
question  our  good  friend. 

Muirhead  agreed  that,  in  the  circumstances,  and  since  Amy 
was  firmly  determined  to  reject  the  honour  offered  her,  she 
must  fly. 

'  Thou  art  already  a  marked  man/  he  said,  '  for  the  Csesar 
relentlessly  pursues  those  who  once  escape  him  until  he  has  had 
his  will  of  them — as  witness  Krapatkin ;  therefore  thou  must 
in  any  case  have  departed  or  died.  Frai^y,  I  have  little  hope 
of  your  escape  and  Amy's,  my  friend ;  it  grieves  me  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  better  to  b^  prepared.' 

'  My  friend,'  I  laughed,  '  the  odds  are  certainly  against  us,  but 
we  play  for  a  high  stake,  which  is  freedom,  and  be  sure  I  shall 
play  my  best.' 

'  What  a  foolish  maid  is  here ! '  said  Muirhead.  *  And  what 
an  incomprehensible  matter  is  the  mind  of  a  woman ! ' 

'  Has  she  not  insisted  from  first  to  last,'  said  I,  unwilling  to 
hear  Amy  accused,  '  that  she  would  first  tame  this  tiger  and  then 
flee  him  ?    She  is  consistency  itself ! ' 

'What  a  foolish  consistency — ^a  consistency  that  should  be 
spelt  vanity,  to  my  thinking;  Well,  I  grieve  for  thee,  Shadwell ; 
the  odds  are  gravely  against  thee.  Would  to  God  I  could  think 
that  not  only  thou  shouldst  win  thy  stake,  freedom,  but  cdso  as 
great  a  one,  I  fancy,  in  thine  eyes — her  heart.  I  doubt  not  if 
thou  gain  the  one,  the  other  shall  also  be  thine ! ' 

'  Of  that  I  have  no  hope,'  I  said  ;  '  in  any  case  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  discussion,  Muirhead. 

My  good  friend  then  gave  me  presents :  a  better  shooba,  or 
fur  coat,  than  my  own,  a  small  pistol  with  powder  and  bullets, 
and  other  articles  convenient  for  the  journey.  After  which  we 
parted,  he  promising  to  advise  my  mother  and  Amy's  in  case  we 
should  disappear,  and  no  more  be  heard  of  us.  For  indeed  he 
made  little  secret  of  his  opinion  that  we  took  our  first  step  this 
night  into  eternity. 
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Standing  in  the  porch  without,  and  apparently  waiting  for 
me,  was  a  muffled  figure,  and,  concluding  that  I  had  been  followed 
uid  was  threatened,  I  quickly  drew  my  sword  and  stood  upon 
guard. 

'  Put  up  thy  sword,'  said  the  man.  '  I  am  a  friend — I  am  the 
Cssareyitch.  I  know  thee  by  thy  length ;  thou  art  Shadwell ;  is 
it  not  so?'     I  assented,  astonished  enough. 

'I  came  to  Muirhead  for  news  of  thy  kinswoman  Amy. 
I  went  to  the  terem  to  give  her  certain  warning  and  counsel,  but 
she  is  not  there.'    The  prince  was  agitated  and  spoke  in  gasps. 

'Is  she  not  in  the  terem?'  I  exclaimed,  feigning  surprise. 
'Doubtless  she  has  gone  to  take  the  air,  or  is  in  the  church  at  her 
prayers ;  she  will  return  presently.' 

*■  If  thou  shouldst  see  her,'  said  the  prince,  intensely  agitated, 
'bid  her  for  the  love  of  God  return  to  the  terem  no  more.  My 
father  has  chosen  her  for  his  wife;  will  she  offer  herself  a 
living  sacrifice  ?    The  Tsar  is  mad.' 

'  Fie,  prince,'  said  I ;  '  he  is  thy  &ther.' 

'  Nay,  I  blame  him  not ;  it  is  God's  will  that  he  is  mad,  not 
his  own  fault ;  only,  I  say,  do  not  let  Amy  sacrifice  herself.  If 
she  is  ambitious  and  would  be  Tsaritsa,  bid  her  wait  a  little — ^the 
Tsar's  heart  fidls.  I  shall  one  day  be  Cesar  in  his  place,  and 
then — if  only  she  escape  now — ^my  God  1  Shadwell,  the  Tsar's  love 
means  death.  Let  her  wait :  I  will  give  her  life,  happiness,  honour 
—a  better  love  than  my  father's,  for  God  would  bless  our  union ; 
this  marriage  would  be  an  abomination  in  His  sight.' 

<  All  this  I  will  teU  her,'  said  I. 

'  Stay,  take  this  purse — ^it  is  all  I  have.  What  is  there  will 
assist  her  escape.  She  is  afiraid  of  the  Tsar— oh,  I  am  sure  of  it ; 
tell  her  if  she  knew  all,  her  fear  would  be  ten  times  tenfold. 
I  pray  to  God  that  you  persuade  her  to  escape  while  yet  she  may.' 

^  of  which  conversation  I  passed  over  to  Amy  upon  my 
return. 

'  Verily,  Amy,  it  is  time  thou  quitted  Muscovish  soil,'  said  I, 
'  for  truly  there  is  something  in  thee  very  fatal  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Tsar  and  his  men.' 

But  Amy  was  not  in  the  mood  for  smiling.  *I  would  to 
Heavm  that  the  prince  might  also,  like  ourselves,  remain  some- 
where in  sanctuary  until  the  dawn  of  a  bett^  day.' 

'  Wooldst  thou  then  do  as  he  desires  ?'  I  said,  laughing,  this 
time  without  affectation,  for  to  me  it  seemed  that  fire  and  water 
might  as  socm  make  common  cause  as  Amy  and  the  CSsesarevitch* 
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'  I  said  not  so/  replied  Amy  flushing.  '  I  would  have  him  dwell 
in  safety,  poor  youth.  One  day  the  Tsar's  dubina  may  fall  more 
heavily  upon  him  than  it  has  yet  fieillen.' 

Words  which  I  remembered  at  a  subsequent  time  and  remem- 
bered with  wonder  as  a  prophetic  utterance,  though  Amy  then 
repudiated  with  horror  the  idea  that  she  had  foreseen  anything 
approaching  in  tragic  awfulne^s  the  actual  event. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


By  nine  o'clock  that  same  evening  Amy  and  I  were  at  the 
Northern  Gttte  of  the  city,  and  there,  close  at  hand,  we  found 
Krapatkin's  troika,  or  three-horsed  sledge,  in  waiting,  the  driver 
most  anxiously  awaiting  Amy's  appearance,  for,  as  he  told  us  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  his  poor  master^s  goods  and  serfs — all  that  were 
found  in  his  Moscow  house — were  forfeit  to  the  Tsar,  and,  in  order 
to  keep  tiyst  with  us,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  home  early  and' 
to  wait  about  in  the  streets  until  it  was  time  to  be  at  his  place  of 
appointment,  otherwise  both  he  and  his  horses  would  by  this  time 
have  been  claimed  by  the  Tsar's  men. 

*  If  thou  art  anxious  to  be  out  of  Moscow  we  are  even  more  so,' 
said  I.  '  Therefore  drive  as  though  the  evil  one  were  behind  thee 
all  a-pant  after  thy  soul.' 

And  drive  he  did,  right  well. 

Meanwhile  there  was  stir  at  the  terem.  The  hour  came  at 
which  the  ladies  were  wont  to  retire  to  bed,  nine  o'clock,  and  to 
the  consternation  of  the  duenna  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  all  the 
rules  of  the  establishment  strictly  kept,  news  was  brought  her  that 
the  Anglichanka  had  not  returned  home. 

*How?  Not  returned?  When  went  she  forth?  Stay,  she 
attends  the  Tsar,  be  sure.  No  maiden  would  be  out  of  doors  at 
this  time ;  it  is  impossible ! ' 

Had  the  duenna  only  guessed  it,  there  were  many  impossibilities 
constantly  performed  by  the  ladies  under  her  charge,  unseen  and 
unguessed  by  herself. 

*  She  went  forth,'  said  Maria  Nagoy,  '  late  in  the  afternoon^ 
when  she  returned  from  the  Tsar's  presence.  His  Qrace  should 
know  of  this.  I  think  he  will  not  approve  such  conduct,  even 
from  the  witch-Anglichanka ! ' 

Ten  o'clock  came,  and  none  had  retired  to  bed,  for  Amy  had 
not  appeared,  and  all  were  too  much  interested  in  this  matter  to 
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think  of  sleeping.  Maria  sent  a  messenger  for  one  of  her 
brothers,  Afanassy,  who  lived  close  at  hand. 

When  the  boyar  arrived  he  was  closeted  with  his  sister  awhile 
in  close  consultation ;  and  when  this  was  over  Nagoy  left  the 
terem  in  order  to  present  himself  at  the  Tsar's  quarters. 

'  He  goes  to  acquaint  the  Tsar  with  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
the  Anglichanka/  said  llaria.  '  Is  it  not  scandal  enough  that  she 
shows  herself  openly  in  the  streets  at  all  hours  ?  but  to  be  abroad 
at  night ! ' 

'  If  the  bo]rar  is  going  to  tell  the  Tsar  of  Amy's  absence,  he  is 
a  bold  man/  said  Olga.  '  Keep  an  eye  upon  his  dubina,  boyar ! ' 
she  added. 

*  Someone  must  go;  and  frankly  I  would  it  were  not  I!' 
replied  Nagoy. 

He  went,  nevertheless,  but  found  that  the  Tsar  had  already 
retired  to  sleep. 

'  He  must  be  summoned,'  said  Nagoy  ;  '  I  have  news  of  im- 
portance.' 

'  Is  it  good  news  ?'  asked  the  page  in  attendance  ;  '  if  not,  be 
warned  and  let  it  wait  until  to-morrow ! ' 

'  Good  or  bad,  it  must  be  told  to-night ;  you  shall  wake  the 
Tsar,  my  friend.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  not ! '  said  the  youth,  paling.  '  There  is  another, 
an  Oprichinnik,  who  waits  even  now  with  bad  news  which,  says  he, 
should  be  told  the  Tsar — some  story  of  the  Anglichanka  for  whom 
his  Grace  has  lately  developed  a  foolish  spring  madness — ^but  how 
should  I  dare  wake  him  from  sleep  to  tell  him  such  a  tale  ? ' 

*  Dear  saints ! '  exclaimed  Nagoy,  crossing  himself,  *  and  what, 
then,  is  this  tale  ? ' 

'This  feUow,  the  Oprichinnik,  declares  that  being  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Northern  Gate,  he 
distinctly  saw  the  Anglichanka  come  with  that  long  English  rascal, 
whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  was  imprisoned  by  the  Tsar  and 
escaped  by  grace  of  Erapatldn  (who  has  since  expiated  the  offence). 
There  was  no  mistaking  either,  says  my  man,  for  he  had  seen  the 
lady  more  than  once,  and  was  one  of  those  who  arrested  the  long 
Englishman,  Well,  these  two  entered  a  sledge  with  traikay  a 
bcyar^s  equipage,  which  there  awaited  them,  and  bade  the  driver 
let  the  hoorses  go  as  though  the  devil  himself  were  in  pursuit.' 

*  Has  not  the  man  made  a  mistake  ? '  said  Nagoy,  half  frightened 
and  half  overjoyed ;  for  if  this  were  true  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
matter  to  inform  the  Tsar  of  it,  which  duty  might  probably 
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devolve  upon  himself;  and  yet,  if  the  Anglichanka  had  really 
done  this,  why,  here  was  an  end  of  her  interference  between  Maria 
his  sister  and  the  Tsar,  Amy  being  an  obstacle  to  Maria's  greatness 
and,  indirectly,  to  his  own,  which  had  come  near  to  overtoppling 
altogether  the  edifice  of  the  Nagoy  ambitions. 

*  Nay,'  replied  the  page,  *  how  can  I  know  whether  the  fellow 
speaks  truly  or  falsely  ?  He  shall  tell  his  own  tale  when  the  Tsar 
is  told!' 

'Ay,  he  shall  tell  it  himself,'  said  Nagoy,  much  relieved. 
'  Nevertheless,  my  friend,  I  think  the  Tsar  will  not  readily  forgive 
us  if  we  withhold  this  news  one  moment  longer  than  is  necessary. 
Go,  summon  the  Oprichinnik ;  then  his  Grace  must  be  awakened, 
and  that  done,  if  thou  art  afraid,  leave  the  rest  to  me  and  to  this 
common  fellow  to  whose  tale  my  own  is  a  kind  of  corroboration.' 

So  the  young  page,  full  of  terror  for  his  mission,  went  and 
roused  the  Tsar,  who  might  be  heard  from  the  anteroom  angrily 
demanding  of  the  disturber  of  his  peace  the  reason  for  his  waking, 
and  following  this  the  timid  voice  of  the  page  who  replied  that  the 
Boyar  Nagoy  and  another,  an  Oprichinnik,  had  news  which  must 
be  told  the  Tsar  at  once,  but  as  to  which  he  himself  knew  nothing, 
only  that  these  two  men  insisted.  Thus  the  page  escaped  the 
danger  he  feared,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Tsar  was  reserved  for  others. 
Upon  the  Oprichinnik  fell  the  brunt  of  it.  For  when  he  had  told  his 
tale  and  his  Grace  had  caused  him  to  repeat  it,  word  for  word,  the 
Tsar  suddenly  fell  upon  him  with  his  dubina,  cudgelling  him  so 
soundly  that  the  wretched  fellow  yelled  for  his  liFe  and  limped 
away  presently  wounded  and  scarcely  able  to  drag  himself  from 
Csesar's  presence. 

'Now  for  thy  tale,'  said  his  Grace,  turning  fruriously  upon 
Nagoy. 

'Tsar,'  said  Nagoy,  standing  boldly,  for  the  Nagoys  are  no 
cowards, '  if  I  bring  bad  news,  I  do  so  not  in  lack  of  zeal  but 
rather  in  excess  of  zeal  for  thy  service.' 

'  Thy  tale,  thy  tale,'  said  the  Tsar. 

'  'Tis  only  that  the  Anglichanka  has  not  returned  to-night  to 
the  terem.    My  sister ' 

*  Ah — ah !  thy  sister  and  thou  together — there  we  have  the 
kernel  of  it.  Thinkest  thou,  Nagoy,  that  I  see  not  through  these 
fool's  tricks  of  thine  and  hers  ?  Amy  is  an  obstacle  to  her  greatness 
and  thine,  therefore  this  tale  is  trumped  up  to  set  my  heart 
against  an  innocent  woman ;  come,  confess  quickly,  it  is  a  lie 
from  the  beginning — ^is  it  not  ?    The  girl  Amy  has  been  hidden 
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away  by  thy  sister  and  thee,  or  thy  brothers,  that  she  may  not 
stand  between  Maria  and  her  ambitions.' 

The  Tsar  stood  glaring  and  panting,  his  tongue  moistening 
from  time  to  time  his  lips,  which  trembled  with  passion  or  with 
agitation.  Nagoy  remamed  silent,  standing  with  bent  head  before 
him,  his  eye,  nevertheless,  upon  the  diibina  which  was  held  by  the 
Tsar's  trembling  hand. 

'  Speak,  Nagoy,'  said  Ivan.  '  Tell  me  this  man's  tale  is  a  lie, 
and  by  the  God  who  made  us  both  and  whose  Name  be  glorified 
for  ever,  thou  shalt  be  the  greatest  boyar  in  my  realm.' 

'  Tsar,  I  would  to  heaven  I  could  say  the  words  thou  desirest 
to  hear.  I  was  not  at  the  gate,  and  cannot  therefore  corroborate 
this  man's  tale,  though  his  is  a  corroboration  of  my  own.  Shall 
I  im>ve  my  zeal  ?  Let  the  Tsar  say  the  word  and  I  will  ride  this 
veiy  hour  in  pursuit.  If  I  should  bring  back  this  Englishwoman 
alive  then  shalt  thou  believe  that  we  Nagoys  have  had  no  hand 
in  her  disappearance.    Shall  I  ride,  Tsar  ? ' 

'Yes — ride,  ride — ^take  others  with  thee,  three  at  least,  for 
this  Shadwell  is  great  and  strong,  and  he  will  be  desperate.  If 
thou  find,  Nagoy,  that  the  Opritchinnik  has  spoken  truly,  and 
the  girl '  The  Tsar  paused  and  sat  down,  too  agitated  to  com- 
plete his  sentence.  For  a  moment  the  muscles  of  his  body 
worked,  his  hands  clasped  and  imclasped,  the  dubina  fell  from  his 
grasp  with  a  olatter,  his  mouth  opened  and  closed,  and  his  &ce 
twitched. 

*  The  Tsar  is  ill,'  said  Nagoy.     *  I  wiU  summon  a ^ 

*  If  thou  findest  it  thus,'  continued  the  Tsar,  bracing  himself 
suddenly  and  fixing  upon  the  boyar  a  most  malignant  and  terrible 
look,  '  thou  shalt  not  leave  of  this  Shadwell  a  piece  of  flesh  so 
large  as  would  feed  a  crow— dost  thou  fully  understand  me?' 
Nagoy  bowed  his  head. 

*  It  shall  be  as  the  Tsar  commands,'  he  said.  '  As  for  the 
maiden,  she  shall  be  brought  back  to  Moscow.' 

Ivan  uttered  an  exclamation  of  intense  fury. 

*  Fool  and  idiot ! '  he  cried ; '  I  said  not  so — she  shall  be  brought 
neither  alive  nor  dead.  She  shall  not  be  parted  from  her  lover ; 
with  his  dust  shall  mingle  hers,  and  with  his  bones  shall  rot 
her  own ;  cut  them  to  pieces,  both,  Nagoy,  curse  them !  Dost 
thoa  understand  me,  Nagoy  ?  With  thy  life  thou  shalt  answer 
fiir  thy  obedience.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Nagoy,  horrified  with  his  mission,  yet 
daring  to  utter  no-appeal  for  mercy.    He  would  gladly,  if  he  had 
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dared,  counsel  the  Tsar  to  allow  these  lovers  to  escape  whither 
they  would,  so  they  returned  not  to  interfere  with  his  sister's 
ambitions. 

'  Go  then,  quickly.  Stay !  thou  shalt  count  the  pieces  into 
which  thy  sword  has  carved  this  snake  whom  I  have  nourished  in 
my  bosom  ;  for  every  piece  there  shall  be  a  curse  pronounced  upon 
her  soul  by  my  priests  once  every  year,  I  swear  it.' 

Nagoy  returned  to  his  house  to  prepare  for  departure.  He 
roused  his  brother  Alexis  and  told  him  all.  Alexis  grew  pale 
first,  then  furious. 

*  By  St.  Cjrril,  brother,'  he  cried,  •  thou  art  a  knave  if  thou 
hast  promised  obedience  to  the  Tsar's  most  damnable  commands.' 

'  What  else  should  I  do,  fool,  when  the  Tsar  raves  ? ' 

'  Slay  the  Englishman  Shadwell,  if  thou  wilt,'  continued  Alexis, 
hastily  dressing  himself;  '  but  by  St.  Michael  and  all  his  angels 
thou  shalt  not  lay  a  finger  upon  the  girl.' 

'  Wilt  thou,  then,  pose  as  her  protector  against  the  commands 
of  Caesar  ? '  asked  his  brother. 

'  Ay,  that  I  will  indeed,'  cried  Alexis.  '  I  shall  ride  with  thee, 
moreover,  to  see  that  neither  thou  nor  another  dishonour  her  by 
word  or  deed.' 

'  G-od  knows  I  would  rather  she  lived  and  escaped  over  sea  or 
whither  she  will,'  said  the  elder  brother ;  '  only,  if  thou  must  be  a 
fool,  temper  thy  foolishness  with  wisdom,  Alexis — ^what  wouldst 
thou  ? ' 

^  I  have  not  yet  thought,  but  she  shall  live,  that  I  swear ; 
and  the  Tsar  shall  not  know  it,  that  I  swear  also,  for  I  will 
stick  like  a  pig  any  man  who  blabs,  even  though  it  were  my  own 
brother.' 

*  Who  is  the  least  likely  to  blab,'  laughed  the  elder  Nagoy, 
'  for  Maria's  sake,  if  not  for  thine  and  the  girl's.' 

*  Well,  we  shall  see,'  said  Alexis,  still  angry.  *  I  will  ride  with 
thee,  for  I  will  trust  no  one  who  goes  in  fear  of  our  Tsar-devil. 
Who  is  of  our  party  ? ' 

'  Krimsky,  I  thought  of,  and  perhaps  young  Belsky.' 
And  so  it  befell  that  soon  after  midnight  there  rode  in  pur- 
suit of  us  four  strong  and  determined  men — ^the  two  Nagoys, 
Belsky,  and  Ejrimsky. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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TTTHEN  the  House  of  Commons  was  built,  about  sixty  years  ago, 
TY  the  accommodation  provided  was  doubtless  sufficient  ioi 
the  members  of  that  time,  who  were  mastly  country  gentiemen 
living  on  tiieir  land,  cut  off  from  town  by  difficulty  of  locomotion 
and  not  expected  to  give  more  than  occasional  attention  to  their 
Parhamentary  business ;  and,  therefore,  under  a  changed  order  of 
things,  we  who  are  in  more  regular  attendance,  and  have  paid 
large  sums  of  money  for  our  seats,  are  now  twice  too  many  for  the 
green  benches,  and  have  to  put  up  with  dose  and  stuffy  smoking- 
rooms,  cramped  libraries,  and  newspaper  and  tea  rooms — and  on 
a  crowded  night,  if  we  succeed  in  finding  a  place,  we  dine  under 
conditions  of  hurry  and  discomfort  which  render  the  process  of 
digestion  deddedly  precarious. 

All  these  drawbacks  are  bound  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
as  time  goes  on.  Much  more  is  expected  from  members  of  ParUa- 
ment  nowadays.  Constituencies  not  unnaturally  expect  their 
representatives  to  give  reasonable  attention  to  their  business. 
Contests  are  frequent,  seats  can  only  be  made  secure  by  constant 
wodc,  and  no  amount  of  personal  prestige  or  popularity  will  prevent 
disaster,  unless  they  are  linked  to  careful  management  of  local 
interests  and  continuous  appearance  on  the  division-lists,  which 
are  published  with  disconcerting  regularity.  And  then  the  modem 
member  of  Parliament  is  very  different  from  his  easy-going  pre- 
decessor, who  merely  casually  loimged  into  St.  Stephen's  as  suited 
his  convenience.  He  is  frequentiy  a  clever,  industrious,  ambitious 
young  man,  full  of  poUtical  zeal,  trained  in  business,  and  bubbling 
over  with  the  oratorical  fluency  which  he  has  acquired  at  school  or 
coll^;e,  the  Eighty  Club,  or  the  various  political  organisations  to 
which  he  may  chance  to  belong.  He  makes  his  Parliamentary 
work  his  business,  and  sits  on  the  green  benches  with  praiseworihy 
regularity ;  and  so  overcrowding,  which  is  even  now  occasionally 
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inconvenienty  most  nece88aril7  become  more  and  more  so  in  the 
futoie  as  continaoas  attendance  becomes  a  popular  and  pennanent 
habit. 

Things,  however,  are  fairly  well  arranged  for  the  comfort  of 
members.    Ton  can  eat,  70U  can  drink,  and  be  as  merry  as  a  some- 
what crowded  and  stuffy  smoking-room  wiU  allow.    Tou  can  play 
chess,  but  not  bridge,  you  can  use  unlimited  note-paper,  and  wire 
and  telephone  in  all  directions,  and  crowds  of  messenger-boys  sit 
waiting  to  waft  your  orders  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  London  at  an 
absolutely  inadequate  charge.    Not  only  do  we  have  our  own  tea- 
room upstairs,  but,  on  the  Terrace,  a  rigidly  guarded  end  is  reserved 
for  those  who  are  impervious  to  the  seductions  of  the  other  sex ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  snatch  forty  winks  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
magazines  and  dull  books  are  provided,  and  a  roasting  fire  in  winter, 
before  which  you  may  sleep  and  dream  of  a  seat  on  the  front  bench. 
But  you  will  soon  find  that  it  is  hopeless  to  do  any  serious  work  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    You  have  just  sat  down,  pen  or  book  in 
hand,  when  the  division-bell  rings,  or  someone  comes  wanting  a 
pair,  or  a  card  is  brought  in,  and  you  must  run  away  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  room  in  the  gallery.    Or  you  get  fidgety  and  impatient, 
and  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  indicator  which  tells  you  who  the 
orator  for  the  moment  is,  it  is  difficult  to  sit  still,  for  you  hear  cheers 
and  laughter,  and  you  cannot  settie  down  until  you  have  taken  a 
look  to  see  what  is  going  on  inside.    No  one  can  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  do  useful  work  there,  unless  he  makes 
politics  his  profession.    To  make  the  most  of  that  most  critical 
and  difficult  assembly  demands  the  complete  energy,  industry,  and 
ability  at  the  command  of  any  one  man.    Tou  have  first  to  get 
over  your  early  disappointments,  not  only  the  worm-like  feeling 
of  absolute  insignificance,  but  the  continuous  interruptions  and 
obstructions  placed  in  the  way  of  the  private  member.     To 
begin   with,    you   ballot   at   the  beginning   of   the   Session  for 
Bills    and   motions;    but  as   several   hundred   competitors   are 
operating  at  the  same  game,  your  chances  of  drawing  a  prize 
are  small.    And  then  during  the  rest  of  the  Session  there  are  often 
more  days  to  be  used ;  but,  again,  others  often  desire  to  use  them, 
and  unless  you  have  exceptional  luck,  you  will  be  left  out  in  the 
cold,  whatever  the  weather  may  be.    The  debate  on  the  Address 
gives  a  chance  of  ventilating  grievances ;  but  no  one  pays  serious 
attention  to  amendments  moved^en,  and  unless  you  get  in  early, 
the  guillotine  cuts  the  headofi  your  tale  of  woe.    Questions  pro- 
vide an  opening,  and  the^JSstimates  are  a  fairly  good  outiet  for 
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legtslatire  gas ;  but  here,  again,  things  often  go  badly — a  want  of  the 
due  seitfM  of  proportion  makes  members  fight  too  long  over  minor 
points,  and  the  inordinate  length  of  speeches  shuts  out  many  deserv- 
ing speakers.  If  70a  wish  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
70a  will  find  tiiat  some  minor  satellite  of  the  Government  eager 
Uxt  promotion  is  before  you,  with  a  blocking  motion,  and  if  you 
are  coming  on  yourself  at  nine  o'clock  with  a  motion  of  your  own, 
acnneone  will  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  snatch  your 
opportunity  away.  And  then,  when  you  have  perhaps  drawn  a 
good  day  and  arranged  an  important  debate,  the  Government,  with 
the  burglarious  instincts  of  place  and  power,  will  take  all  the  time 
of  tbe  House,  and  offer  up  your  little  one  ewe  lamb  as  an  unwilling 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  so-called  public  duty. 

To  get  the  best  out  of  political  life  you  must  be  always  on  the 
spot,  scomiiig  the  delights  of  social  life,  living  laborious  days,  and 
watching  the  opportanity  which  so  often  comes  in  the  most  unex- 
pected way.  Disraeli's  great  success  as  leader  was  due  to  his 
continual  attendance  in  the  House,  where  he  literally  lived,  dining 
and  dreaming,  and  apparently  sleeping  until  the  moment  came  for 
action. 

When  the  Session  is  over,  do  not  think  that  your  work  will  be 
over  too.  If  you  have  foolishly  acquired  a  platform  reputation; 
70a  will  be  sent  about  to  every  by-election,  to  help  some  of  those 
lame  ducks  whom  the  authorities — ^f  or  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves—choose as  candidates,  over  the  political  stiles  which  their 
webbed  feet  and  clipped  wings  are  unable  to  surmount. 

And  then  you  have  70ur  own  business.  Basaars,  flower-shows, 
sodal  gatherings,  cattle-shows,  and  dinners  daim  your  attention ; 
and,  later  in  the  season,  you  have  to  meet  your  constituents  to  give 
an  account  of  your  stewardship,  and  have  your  head  patted  as  a 
good  boy,  or  the  reverse. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  two  sides  of  the  House,  occupied  by 
IGnisters  and  the  Opposition,  the  front  row  called  the  *  bench '  by 
its  habituS$y  and  the  back  rows  where  the  rank-and-file  sit  and  cheer 
their  leader.  In  the  Lords  there  are  seats  where  peers  of  cross- 
bench  minds  sit  and  criticise  everybody  and  everything ;  but  in 
the  Commons  nothing  of  the  kind  exists,  and  above  and  below  the 
gangway  marks  the  only  line  of  demarcation  between  the  some- 
what variegated  sections  of  political  thought  which  now  split  up  the 
Lower  House. 

We  secure  our  places  for  the  night  by  attending  prayers,  and 
than  placing  a  card  in  a  little  frame.    Formerly  we  were  obliged  to 
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\a,j  OUT  hat  on  our  seat  and  remain  in  the  precincts  of  the  House  ; 
but  this  led  to  unseemly  juggling  with  sham  substitutes,  and  when 
Dr.  Tanner  provided  the  reducHo  ad  dlmifduin  by  coming  down  one 
day  in  a  four-wheeled  cab  laden  with  decayed  *  toppers/  which 
he  proceeded  to  distribute  in  the  Irish  quiuiier,  some  other  and 
better  way  was  seen  to  be  needed ;  and  we  now  place  a  card  on  our 
prospective  seat  at  any  hour,  which,  when  afterwards  settled  in 
«thi,  secures  our  place  for  the  evening.  There  is  no  continuous 
fixity  of  tenure,  save  by  courtesy  rather  than  of  right  in  comer 
places,  usually  inhabited  by  extinct  volcanoes — ex-Ministers  who 
have  passed  the  chair  and  been  dropped  out  of  the  sacred  official 
circle ;  and  very  tenadous  of  this  small  remaining  tag  of  dignity 
they  usually  are.  The  front  benches  never  pray,  because  they  get 
their  sitting-room  provided  without  that  f ormiJity ;  and  it  is  only 
when  they  are  crowded  out  on  full-dress  occasions  that  they  con- 
descend to  mix  with  the  common  herd.  Privy  Councillors  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  belongs,  during  his  year  of  office,  to  that  august 
body,  have  a  right  to  sit  there ;  but  they  seldom  use  the  privilege, 
and  retired  Ministers  are  sometimes  invited  to  sit  beside  their  more 
actively  employed  brethren. 

It  is  unlawful  to  address  the  House  from  behind  the  Bar,  and 
the  only  time  I  ever  heard  a  speech  made  from  the  gallery  was  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry.  He  was  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  our  accom- 
modation, and,  being  crowded  out  down  below,  he  appropriately 
enough  gave  point  to  his  complaints  by  firing  them  off  from  the 
superior  coign  of  vantage  up  aloft. 

The  '  Bar '  of  the  House,  when  drawn  out  so  as  to  meet  across 
the  gangway,  cannot  be  'crossed,'  but  it  has  some  interesting 
associations. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh,  during  the  time  of  stress  and  struggle  which 
marked  the  outset  of  his  career,  once  made  a  most  impressive  speech 
from  behind  it ;  and  I  also  well  remember  when  Mr.  Maclure  and 
his  brother  railway  directors  were  admonished  in  dignified  tones  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Peel  for  that  worst  of  all  Parliamentary  offences, 
dismissing  or  oppressing  witnesses  who  had  given  inconvenient 
evidence  before  a  Committee.  The  Sheriffs  sometimes  appear 
there,  minus  their  swords,  which  cannot  be  worn  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  House,  and  are  formally  asked  by  the  Speaker,  *  Mr. 
Sheriff,  what  have  you  there  ?  '  And  then  the  petition  of  the  City' 
of  London  is  formally  read. 

The  Speaker  is,  of  course,  the  chief  functionary,  and  invariably 
performs  difficult  and  delicate   duties  with   tact,  dignity,  and 
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impartiality.  His  work  is  hard  and  responsible,  for  he  must 
ait  without  moving  or  sleeping  from  two  to  half-past  seven, 
and  again  from  nine  to  twelve ;  but,  happily  for  his  constitution, 
he  is  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chairman,  who  presides 
when  tiie  House  gets  into  Committee.  He  cannot,  however, 
leave  the  House,  and  must  hang  about  in  full  official  costume  in 
case  of  emergency,  and  to  wind  up  the  proceedings  at  twelve  o'clock. 
He  is  provided  with  a  handsome  house  and  a  salary  of  50002.,  but 
he  has  to  entertain  a  tiiird  of  the  members  every  year,  keep  up  a 
big  establishment,  and  run  two  levees,  in  addition  to  private  hos- 
pitality ;  so  I  do  not  suppose  that  when  he  retires  on  a  peerage 
and  a  pension  of  40001.,  he  has  a  large  accumulated  store  of 
savings  to  soothe  his  declining  years. 

The  Speaker  keeps  order,  interprets  the  rules  of  the  House,  calls 
on  members  to  speak,  when  they  '  catch  lus  eye,'  and  names  and 
suspends  them  when  they  defy  his  authority. 

A  leading  member  of  Parliament  once  asked  an  even  more 
experienced  colleague  what  happened  when  anyone  was  named  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  answer  was,  '  GU)d  only  knows.' 
But  now  it  has  become  a  matter  of  common  occurrence,  and  suspen- 
sion from  the  service  of  the  House  for  a  certain  regulated  period, 
usually  a  week,  is  the  only  result.  Dr.  Playfair,  as  he  then  was, 
carried  out  a  regular  cowp  d^UcA  when  he  suspended  the  whole 
Irish  party,  some  of  whom  were  comfortably  at  home  and  in  bed 
when  sentence  was  pronounced ;  and,  not  so  long  ago,  the  services  of 
the  police  were  called  into  requisition,  and  a  silly  piece  of  childish 
petulance  ended  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irishmen  being  carried  out  of 
the  House  shouting  and  gesticulating  and  singing  as  oiJy  the 
inhabitants  of  the  distressful  country  can.  But  now  and  then,  in 
very  bad  cases  of  revolt,  the  offender  is  sent  to  the  dock-tower, 
where  Mr.  Bradlaugh  spent  a  few  days  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  where,  I  understand,  comfortable  accommodation  exists. 

The  work  of  the  CSiairman  is  compUcated  and  difficult,  for  he 
has  to  run  Bills  through  Conmiittee,  keep  speakers  within  the  limits 
of  rdevanoe  and  order,  and  decide  whether  amendments,  often 
suddenly  flung  at  his  head,  are  consistent  with  one  another  or  with 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Bill.  The  three  clerks  arrange  the 
buainees  of  the  House,  instruct  the  Speaker  on  knotty  pmnts  of 
procedure,  and  edit  the  questions.  Their  handling  of  this  last 
delicate  bit  of  work  often  gives  rise  to  angry  recriminations,  for  the 
Irish  brigade  are  especially  touchy  at  any  interference  with  the 
national  exuberance  of  their  style,  and  bitterly  resent  it  if  their 
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detail  of  the  woes  of  their  constituentB  is  cat  down  or  softened 
away.  But  certain  definite  rules  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  not  in 
order  to  introduce  lu^umentatiTe  matter  into  a  question,  or  to 
quote  from  a  newspaper,  or  to  use  heated  or  inflated  language,  and 
Irish  exuberance  is  sometimes  ratiier  trying  to  those  who  have  to 
administer  the  law  impartially ;  and  my  experience  is  tiiat  the  clerks 
do  their  duty  with  tact,  discretion,  and  courtesy.  The  senior  has 
a  salary  of  15001.  and  a  good  house ;  and  from  the  days  of  Sir 
Erskine  May  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  supreme  authority  on 
all  matters  of  procedure,  and  continues  to  edit  the  book  written  by 
that  master  hand.  The  junior  clerks  do  Committee  and  division 
work,  give  out  gallery  orders,  and  perform  a  variety  of  mincnr  duties 
which  do  not  seriously  absorb  their  mental  energies  or  prevent 
them  from  enjoying  a  dear  annual  hdiday  of  six  months. 

The  Sergeant-at- Arms  is  an  imposing  but  most  courteous  official, 
who  carries  the  mace  at  the  head  fA  the  Speaker^s  procesnon,  gives 
audible  expression  to  the  responses  at  prayer-time,  removes  named 
members,  gives  orders  during  the  sitting  of  the  House,  and  main- 
tains a  regulated  routine  of  OTder  and  disdpline  which  awes  young, 
and  satisfies  old,  members.  He  has  two  deputies,  one  of  whom 
relieves  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  chair,  and  the  other  lodes 
after  the  servants  and  the  domestic  arrangements.  The  chaplain 
draws  3002.  per  annum  for  reading  prayers  and  eating  the  l^>eaker'8 
dinners,  and  a  skilled  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  the  elaborate 
ventilation  and  sanitary  arruigements  of  the  House. 

Every  year,  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  an  agitation 
is  started  during  the  ^  silly  season,'  when  journalistic  material  is 
running  short,  about  the  ventilation  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  ravages  of  the  all-conquering  microbe ;  and  those  who  have 
never  sat  on  the  green  benches  gravely  inform  those  who  do  that 
their  health  must  seriously  suffer  from  Uving  in  such  an  imhygienic 
atmosphere.  Fortunately  for  the  more  credulous  among  us,  tiiis 
subject  has  been  most  carefully  threshed  out  before  tiiree  Parlia- 
mentary Committees,  on  all  of  which  I  sat,  and  which  gave,  on  the 
whole,  very  encouraging  reports.  The  situation  of  St.  Stephen's  is 
hardly  an  ideal  one,  for  it  is  on  the  banks  of  a  sluggish  tidal  river, 
the  air  from  which  must  be  relaxing  in  quality,  and  now  and  then 
broad  reaches  of  slushy  mud  would  seem  to  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  sanitary  inspector.  No  doubt  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  and 
that  stuffy  hole  the  ladies'  cage,  and  the  quarters  allotted  to  the 
fourth  estate,  the  atmosphere,  gas-heated,  and  breathed  and  re- 
breathed  by  crowds  of    legislators,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
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typically  braciiig.  But  down  below,  wheie  we  sit,  it  is  wonderfully 
fresh  and  free  bom  ihe  &ded  stuffiness  which  makes  itself  painfully 
obvious  in  eveiy  other  large  public  building  with  which  I  have  any 
practical  acquaintance,  and  the  evidence  of  experts,  taken  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committees,  confirms  me  in  my  belief  that, 
considering  the  sources  of  supply,  the  artificiid  methods  of  ventila- 
tion, the  foreign  material  cankd  in  by  members  boots,  and  blown 
aloft  by  tile  currentsof  wind  streaming  through  the  perforated  floor, 
and  ibe  halutual  overcrowding  of  the  House  from  time  to  time,  the 
air  is  wonderfully  pure  and  good,  and  cannot  do  harm  even  to  the 
most  infirm  legidator.  The  only  critidsm  I  would  make  is  that  it 
is  perhaps  too  highly  rarefied,  niti  that  the  enervating  effect  of  a 
prolonged  sederunt  is  [oobably  due  to  its  being  too  hot  and  dry, 
and  not  enough  refreshed  by  the  simple  plan  of  throwing  all  the 
windows  wide  open. 

Under  special  conditions,  special  precautions  are  taken  for  our 
welfare.  In  tropical  weather  the  air  is  iced,  and  when  dense  fogs 
destroy  the  omifort  of  outsiders  we  sit  calmly  inside  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  an  atmo^here  which  has  been  effidentiy  filtered  through 
tiiick  layers  of  cotton-wooL  The  health  of  members  of  the  House 
se^os  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  thatof  ordinary  mortals,  and  the 
occasional  scare  which  runs  through  the  pi^rsis  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  bulk  rather  more  largely  in  the  pubhc  eye,  and  that  our  occasional 
aafanents  are  therefore  chronicled  for  public  information.  Some 
years  ago  th^re  undoubtedly  was  a  serious  epidenyc  of  influenza 
hailing  from  Sheffield,  and  communicated,  like  the  victim  of  the 
blade  assizes,  with  almost  startling  suddenness  to  judges  and  jury 
aUke.  At  that  time  the  Committee-rooms  were  stuffy  and  badly 
ventilated,  ukI  provided  a  typically  effective  field  for  the  ravages 
of  the  microbe ;  but  since  the  excellent  system  of  electric  fans  has 
been  introduced,  we  have  heard  notiung  more  of  this  kind  of  whole- 
sale infection. 

Vtom.  Bcmid  points  of  view  our  arrangements  are  better  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  from  some  worse.  The  effect  of  the 
new  rules  is  unsatisfactory,  as  in  cutting  away  domestic  lunches, 
giving  an  illnsionary  dinner-period,  and  abolishing  the  hours 
from  half-past  eight  to  ten,  when  humble  folk  used  to  address 
andienoes  occasionally  composed  of  the  Speaker,  and  perhaps  two 
OS  three  otiiers,  who,  held  by  the  glittering  eye,  could  not  choose 
but  hear;  thus  year  by  year  the  chances  of  private  members  grow 
lees  and  less,  aod  the  power  of  the  Executive  grows  more,  for  the 
appetite  always  comes  witii  eating.     We  now  have  a  twelve- 
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o'clock  rule,  which  is  rarel7  suspended,  and  a  dosuie,  to  prevent 
those  alternate  movements  for  adjournment  which,  in  spiteful 
hands,  used  to  keep  us  sitting  up  for  nights  in  succession.  Our 
air  is  almost  as  good  as  it  can  be  made ;  for  although  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  crowded  with  microbes,  the7  ^^^  '^^^  pathogenic,  and 
Sir  Michael  Foster  assures  us  that  these  predominant  creatures  may 
be  good  as  well  as  bad,  and  may  be  our  saviours  as  well  as  our 
destroyers ;  and,  finally,  thanks  to  Mr.  Shone  and  his  ejectors,  we 
are  now  cut  off  from  the  main  sewer  with  which  we  were  formerly  in 
free  and  friendly  conununication,  and  the  sewer-gas,  which  we  used 
to  breathe,  is  now  obliged  to  find  accommodation  elsewhere. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  a  member  of 
Parliament's  life.  His  breakfast-hour  must,  of  course,  be  regulated 
by  the  time  of  his  going  to  bed.  In  the  bad  old  dajrs  of  the  past, 
under  which  we  groaned  too  long,  we  were  considered  rather  well 
off  if  we  escaped  from  the  House  at  two — ^f our  was  the  average  hour, 
six  was  not  uncommon,  and  now  and  then  we  sat  up  all  night. 
We  now  get  away  much  earlier,  but  when  we  have  worked  through 
our  divisions,  and  struggled  home  by  the  means  of  conveyance  best 
suited  to  our  pocket,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  imbibed  some  vir- 
tuous or  deleterious  beverage,  and  glanced  over  our  evening  letters, 
it  is  usually  one  o'clock  before  the  soothing  sheets  receive  us. 

I  strongly  advise  politicians  never  to  take  less  than  eight 
hours  in  bed.  Sleep  may  be  sometimes  difficult  after  an  exciting 
night,  and  all  kinds  of  remedies  have  been  proposed.  Gladstone 
brewed  himself,  not  ^  a  peck  o'  maut,'  but  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  leaving 
his  load  of  care  outside  his  bedroom-door,  plunged  with  character- 
istic energy  into  a  novel  vouched  for  by  his  daughter,  the  censor 
of  the  Press.  Some  take  hot  water,  with  or  without  spirituous 
admixture,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  sleep  is  often  prevented 
by  want  of  a  littie  nourishment.  Most  of  us,  as  we  get  older,  wake 
earlier ;  but  do  not  be  hypervirtuous  and  get  up  then.  Lying  down 
rests  the  hard- worked  heart  and  muscles  and  lungs,  and  the  time 
between  sleeping  and  waking  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
time  for  thinking  out  any  difficult  problem — ^a  coming  speech,  or  a 
magazine  article,  or  the  best  way  of  refusing  the  numerous  applica- 
tions for  subscriptions  which  shower  on  the  green  hand's  table  by 
every  post.  Breakfast  should  be  a  deliberate  meal,  punctuated  by 
the  opening  of  letters  and  a  leisurely  skimming  of  the  morning 
paper ;  and  in  time  you  will  get  over  the  annoyance  of  finding  that 
the  remarks,  which  were  apparentiy  well  received  by  the  House  the 
night  before,  are  boiled  down  into  a  few  lines,  that  your  name  is 
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perhaps  omitted  altogether,  or  that,  hj  a  crowning  act  of  grace, 
70a  are  permitted  with  others  to  *  continue  the  discussion.' 

Next,  to  tadde  your  correspondence  seriously.  Do  not  use  a 
typewriter  or  a  secretary  if  you  can  help  it — a  personally  written 
letter  is  far  more  effectrve ;  even  Cabinet  Ministers,  as  a  rule,  answer 
all  the  communicationa  from  members  with  their  own  hand. 

CoDunittees  begin  at  twelve,  and  last  for  four  hours,  and  I 
should  advise  the  young  member  to  pay  great  attention  to  this 
kind  of  work.  Not  only  is  it  interesting  and  important,  but  after 
he  has  sat  on  them  for  years,  the  Committee  of  Selection,  who 
watch  carefully  the  capadty  of  members,  may,  if  he  has  been 
successful,  make  him  a  chainnan,  and  I  know  no  post  outside  the 
Qovemment,  to  which  a  member  can  aspire,  more  useful  and  dignified 
tiian  this.  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  outsiders  that  you  get 
no  pay  for  this  kind  of  service,  the  only  possible  emolument  being 
the  1{.  a  day  paid  to  those  serving  on  Departmental  Committees, 
which  barely  pays  their  hotel-bills. 

Questions  start  at  two,  and  you  may  be  taking  part  in  this  most 
useful  cross-examination,  which  has  done  much,  indirectly  rather 
tiian  direotiy,  to  remove  abuses,  chedc  extravagances,  and  promote 
reforms.  If  you  are  a  London  member,  you  are  kept  pretty  well 
on  the  trot  iJl  the  afternoon  interviewing  constituents,  and  in  too 
often  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  them  and  their  sisters  and  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts  into  the  galleries  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  their  respective  sexes.  Next  comes  tea  in  the  small  stufiEy 
room  above  ground,  a  smoke  in  the  very  limited  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  flirtation  with  Lady  Nicotine,  and  a  stroll  on  the 
Terrace,  dther  with  or  without  your  lady  friends,  to  see  what  is 
doing  there.  This  you  will  find  most  attractive ;  and  I  do  not 
suppose  there  can  be  found  a  more  brilliant  or  animated  scene  than 
on  our  Terrace,  when  the  sun  shines  on  eight  or  nine  hundred  occa- 
8i<MiaDy  beautiful  and  interesting  people,  between  four  and  eight. 
Some  sour-visaged  puritans,  over-eager  for  our  workaday  reputa- 
tion, would  like  to  stop  all  this,  basing  their  opposition  on  the 
observation  once  made  by  a  working  man  passing  by  on  a  steam- 
boat, who  shouted  out  the  cutting  sarcasm,  *  Why  don't  you  go 
inside  and  attend  to  your  business  ?  '  The  abolition  of  the  Terrace 
would  really  eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nations,  deprive  members  of  the 
power  of  giving  cheap  and  pleasant  entertainment  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  the  taxpayer  of  the  right  to  share  in  some  way  the 
life  of  an  institution  maintained  by  the  unremitting  assiduity  of 
Mr.  Lillyvick. 
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What  saved  the  Terrace  was  a  happy  inspiration  of  the  present 
Speaker.  Formerly,  when  members  turned  up  during  the  absurdly 
short  interval  between  the  first  and  second  division-bells,  they  were 
frequently  blocked  by  little  groups  of  ladies,  leisurely  trooping 
down  to  enjoy  China  tea  and  buttered  buns.  Mr.  Gully  bethought 
him  of  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  ordered  the  construction  of 
another  flight  of  steps  for  strangers ;  and  since  then  everything  has 
gone  merrily  and  happily,  save  for  the  occasional  snarl  of  some 
zealous  critic,  whose  insular  exdusiveness  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently maintained  by  the  end  of  the  Terrace  specially  devoted 
to  the  misogamist  temporary  and  permanent  bachelors,  who 
grumble  at  the  brilliant  buttei^y  groups  which  flit  about  in  every 
variety  of  costume. 

But  this  pleasant  scene  must  not  attract  you  too  long,  for 
business  beckons  you  inside,  and  you  may  lose  the  thread  of  the 
debate,  or  miss  some  important  speech,  by  lingering  among  the 
pleasure-seekers   down   below.     When  you  have  listened  your 
fill,  the  clock  points  to  7.30,  and  the  interval  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  is  at  your  disposal,  when  dinner  and  evening  parties  may 
claim  the  attention  even  of  politicians.    It  is  well  to  be  somewhat 
sparing   in  dietetic   a£Eairs,   for   it   is  difficult   to    get   enough 
exercise ;  and  a  big  feed  every  night,  topped  up  by  a  week-end, 
makes  a  trip  to  Homburg  or  Marienbad  a  necessity.     My  old 
friend  George  Anderson  used  to  say,  ^  It  is  not  the  work  of  the 
House,  but  dining  out,  that  kills  a  man.'    But  the  constitution 
must  be  maintained,  for  the  life  of  the  House  is  undoubtedly 
wearing,  and  you  must  try  and  attain  the  happy  medium  between 
judicious  moderation  and  ^  doing  yourself  too  well.'    So,  putting 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  some  old  Parliamentary  hand,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  stoke  up  the  internal  fires  by  timely  nourish- 
ment, let  the  ^  tenderfoot '  wend  his  way  to  the  dining-room  and 
see  what  is  provided  for  him  there.    He  will  find  that  for  a  shilling 
he  can  get  sufficient  food  ;  that  two  shillings  gives  him  a  dinner  of 
five  courses ;  that,  if  he  rises  higher  in  the  scale  of  expenditure,  he 
can  entertain  himself  or  his  friends  reitlly  well  and  cheaply ;  and  that 
excellent  wines  at  club  prices  are  furnished  in  exuberant  variety. 
And  when  eating  and  drinking  are  over,  and  coffee  and  tobacco  are 
the  next  items  on  the  programme,  a  move  is  made  to  the  Terrace, 
and  a  glittering  and  most  picturesque  scene  awaits  him  there. 
In    spite   of  occasional   difficulties,  everything   is   satisfactorily 
managed  by  a  Kitchen  Committee,  with  the  smart  and  cheerful 
Colonel  Lockwood  at  their  head,  who  get  a  subvention  of  30001.  a 
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year,  and  do  little  more  tlian  pay  their  way.  But  a  good  deal  of 
money  must  change  hands,  for  last  year  23,481  dinners,  24,286 
luncheons,  and  5850  meals  at  the  bar  made,  with  34,000  teas, 
a  grand  total  of  nearly  88,000. 

When  twelve  o'clock  strikes,  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  door- 
keeper calls  out,  ^  Who  goes  home  %  '  And  although  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  make  up  littie  parties  for  mutual  protection  against 
*  footpads '  or  Mohawks,  the  announcement  that  all  is  over  is 
most  grateful  to  the  jaded  legislator  who  has  had  a  long  and  weary 
strain.  For,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  eight-hour  day  for  members 
of  Parliament. 

There  are  some  things  that  you  must  do,  and  others  that 
you  must  not  do,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  instance, 
when  you  have  crossed  the  Bar  you  must  bow  respectfully  to  the 
E^peaker.  When  you  rise  up  to  speak  you  must  be  uncovered ; 
but,  after  a  division  is  caDed,  and  you  wish  to  raise  apointof  order, 
you  must  do  it  with  your  hat  on  your  head,  and  this  gives  rise 
flometimes  to  amusing  inddents.  I  remember  once  ^  assisting '  at 
a  Jewidi  dinner,  where  the  host  read  a  long  grace,  during  which 
everyone  had  to  put  on  whatever  headgear  he  could  raise  at  the 
moment.  One  of  the  guests  was  provided  with  an  old  Gibus,  the 
internal  machinery  of  which  was  painfully  obtrusive,  and  this  he 
had  to  wear  during  the  ceremony,  much  to  the  amusement  of  his 
neighbours.  During  last  Session,  Mr.  Crooks  wished  to  say  some- 
thing, and,  having  nothing  handy  to  put  on,  he  was  lent  an  opera- 
hat,  which  gave  a  ludicrous  look  to  the  sturdy  head  of  our  much- 
respected  friend ;  and  those  who  saw  it  can  never  forget  the  occasion 
when  Gladstone,  who  never  wore  a  hat  in  the  House,  had  to  sur- 
mount his  mighty  cranium  with  a  ^  topper '  hurriedly  snatched  from 
the  head  of  his  nei^bour  HerscheQ. 

Hie  forbidden  things  are  numerous.  It  is  a  serious  Parlia- 
mentary crime  to  pass  between  a  speaker  and  the  Chair,  and 
loud  cries  of  'Order  I'  gieady  confuse  the  neophyte  who  makes  this 
mistake  for  tiie  first  time.  Then  ]rou  must  not  put  up  both 
legi  at  tbe  same  time.  A  front-bench  man  may  loll  on  the 
smaD  of  his  bade  and  plant  his  boots  on  the  table  without  remon- 
strance ;  but  his  humble  sateUites  are  sharply  pulled  up  by  the 
8ergeant-at-Arms  if  they  venture  to  foUow  his  example.  You 
must  not  ostentatiously  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper  (I  once  saw 
Mr.  Chamberlain  pulled  up  for  quoting  from  a  file  of  the  Tvme%) 
or  open  letters  in  the  House,  or  read  your  speech;  and  if  you 
indulge  in  tedious  repetition    you  may  be  admoni8hed][by^the 
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Speaker  if  any  common  infonner  puts  the  law  in  motion.  Nor 
are  you  allowed  to  eat  anjrthing  from  your  plaoe  on  the  green 
benches.  I  remember,  during  one  of  the  all-night  sittings,  the  late 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  produced,  towards  the  small  hours,  a  paper  bag, 
and  proceeded  to  feed  himself  with  jam  pufb,  and  when  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  this  irregularity  by  the  Chairman,  he  replied, 
'  I  thought,  Mr.  Playfair,  that  we  were  in  conmiittee  of  supply.' 

Dress  regulations  were  strict  in  former  days,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Cowen  was  obliged  to  get  the  Speaker's  leave  before  he  could  wear, 
at  the  instruction  of  his  doctor,  a  soft  felt  hat.  Colonel  Gk>urley 
told  me  that  he  was  called  up  to  the  Chair  and  warned  that  it  was  out 
of  order  to  exchange  the  more  formal  costume  of  society  for  a  cut- 
away coat.  This  is  all  changed  now,  and  every  variety  of  costume 
is  allowed.  Mr.  Eeir  Hardie  has  replaced  his  deerstalker  by  a 
sort  of  Spanish  somhrero ;  and  billycocks  of  every  shape  and  size 
surmount  the  cranium  of  House  members.  I  have  very  rarely  seen 
a  straw  decorating,  in  somewhat  defiant  fashion,  the  austere  brows 
of  a  Radical  below  the  gangway ;  and  once,  during  tropical  heat,  a 
perspiring  senator  might  be  seen  hard  at  work  in  the  library  with 
his  coat  off. 

Swords  may  only  be  worn  by  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
Address.  Even  the  Sherifb  of  London,  and  that  awe-inspiring 
functionary  the  City  Marshal,  are  disarmed  before  they  appear  at 
the  Bar ;  and  I  remember  one  occasion  when  a  member,  going  to 
some  official  function,  who  was  sitting  with  self-conscious  pride  in  the 
full  glories  of  a  Court  suit,  had  his  dignity  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  there  and  then  divested  him  of  his  weapon, 
and  left  him  defenceless. 

It  is  become  almost  a  colloquial  and  journalistic  commonplace 
to  say  that  our  manners  are  bad  and  want  mending.  Twenty-four 
years'  experience  of  our  proceedings  enables  me  to  contradict  this 
assertion.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  better  than  the  average  run  of 
humanity,  though  we  compare  most  favourably  with  other  legis- 
latures. The  House  of  Common^  is  full  of  worries,  of  disappoint- 
ments, of  foiled  ambitions  and  blighted  hopes ;  and  irritation  might 
seem  justified  when  you  have  obtained  a  good  opportunity  of  doing 
something  and  it  is  ruined  by  a  count  or  an  adjournment,  or  a 
blocking  motion,  or  the  fatal  words  ^  I  object'  But  it  is  a 
wonderful  school  of  discipline,  and  characters  and  tempers  are 
moulded  by  living  there  under  conditions  of  perfect  equality 
and  democratic  good-fellowship.  Bores  cease  from  worrying 
platform  exuberance    is  checked,  social  side  is   soon  dropped, 
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and  the  labour  member  is  as  much  respected  as,  and  probably 
tak^  a  much  better  position  than,  the  swell ;  and  courtesy  and 
consideration  and  mutual  forbearance  aie  taught  by  example  if 
not  by  precept,  and  successfully  practised  by  high  and  low.  Of 
course,  certain  phases  of  human  nature  will  occasionally  assert 
themselves,  and  things  are  said  in  the  heat  of  debate  which  aie 
withdrawn  in  the  cooler  moments  of  reflection;  and  the  Speaker  and 
C3iairmen  of  Conmiittees  drive  their  team  with  a  tight  but  elastic 
rein,  and  show  great  tact  and  judgment  in  the  management  of  the 
House.  Nothing  surprises  outsiders  more  than  to  see  fierce  com- 
batante,  who  have  given  and  received  hard  knocks  inside  the  House, 
walk  out  of  it  arm-in-ann,  and  fight  their  battles  o'er  again  over  a 
cup  of  tea  or  a  cigar.  This  is  the  true  British  spirit,  and  long  may 
it  continue  to  maint>ain  that  character  for  honour,  and  integrity, 
and  justice  which  forms  the  proud  inheritance  of  our  Parliamentary 
system. 

Popularity  always  reminds  me  of  the  bloom  on  the  peach — 
a  delicate  thing,  easily  displaced,  and  not  readily  replaced.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  it  is  acquired,  and  why  many  a  man, 
with  all  the  gifts  and  accomplishments  most  acceptable  to 
his  feUows,  remains  a  fefwna  ingrata  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
So  the  new  member  must  ^  gang '  very  warily  at  his  first  start, 
for  first  impressions  are  all-important.  To  begin  with,  he  must 
avoid  making  himself  prominent  too  early  in  his  career.  A 
foolish  and  bumptious  Radical  member  had  hardly  been  three 
days  on  the  green  benches  before  he  told  me  of  the  advice  he 
had  received,  *  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  a  young  member 
to  get  early  into  collision  with  tiie  Speaker.'  He  did  so,  and  with 
disastrous  results,  for  his  sweUed  head  got  an  ugly  knock,  and  his  • 
constituents  wisely  agreed  to  dispense  with  his  services  at  the  next 
general  election. 

Be  careful  not  rashly  to  appropriate  any  senior  member's  seat. 
*  Comer  men '  are  especially  touchy  on  this  point.  Twenty  years 
ago  Dr.  Lyons,  a  leading  Dublin  physician,  used  to  carry  on  an 
unsuccessful  warfare  with  the  late  W.  E.  Forster.  The  doctor  used 
to  come  early,  plant  himself  in  the  comer,  whence,  with  self- 
satisfied  air  and  ample  white  waistcoat,  he  surveyed  mankind ; 
but  the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand.  The  ex-Cabinet  Minister, 
lurching  and  swaying  heavily,  rolled  with  unconscious  air  up  the 
centre  of  the  House,  and,  with  an  easy  unconcern,  prepared  to  plant 
himself  on  his  medical  colleague's  lap ;  and  the  doctor  made  his 
escape  just  in  time,  for  it  was  no  joke  to  be  sat  upon  by  Forster. 
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And  this  little  f aroe  was  repeated  daily  until  an  ungrateful  Dublin 
found  that  it  could  get  on  without  Lyons,  and  thus  withdrew  from 
the  House  one  of  its  most  respected  and  earnest  members,  too 
early  removed  by  death  from  the  profession  which  he  adorned. 

It  is  well  not  to  try  to  speak  too  soon.  Randolph  Churchill 
only  opened  his  mouth  once  during  his  first  Session,  and  that  was 
to  ask  a  question.  John  Morley  sat  watching  and  listening  for 
months  before  he  ventured  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  and  his  first 
performance  was  by  no  means  successful.  We  all  know  the  story  of 
Disraeli's  early  collapse,  and  a  more  tragic  episode  is  thus  related 
by  Lord  North's  son,  Frederick  :  '  I  once  attempted  to  speak  in  Par- 
liament. I  brought  out  two  or  three  sentences,  when  a  mist  seemed 
to  rise  before  my  eyes.  I  then  lost  my  recollection,  and  could  see 
nothing  but  the  Speaker's  wig,  which  swelled  and  swelled  till  it 
covered  the  whole  House ;  I  then  sank  back  in  my  seat  and 
never  tried  to  speak  again,  and  immediately  applied  for  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  feeling  convinced  that  Parliament  was  not  my 
vocation.' 

Physiologists  have  never  attempted  to  explain  why  people  who 
are  loquacious,  and  even  garrulous,  as  long  as  they  maintain  the 
sweet  security  of  a  seat,  halt  and  stutter,  and  perhaps  break  down 
hopelessly,  when  they  attempt  to  speak  on  their  legs.  Every  one  of 
us  must  some  time  or  other  have  suffered  from  one  of  these  sudden 
lapses  of  memory.  Lord  Rosebery,  not  long  ago,  came  to  a  dead 
halt  in  the  middle  of  a  speech ;  Lowe's  hopeless  collapse  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  still  painfully  remembered ;  and  poor  Black  Rod,  on 
his  first  appearance,  clean  forgot  the  message  from  the  Lords: 
not  even  Campbell-Bannerman's  promptings  restored  his  memory, 
and  the  Speaker  was  obliged  to  say  that  he  understood  that  a 
message  was  being  brought  to  ask  the  attendance  of  the  Lower 
House  in  the  Lords.  And  even  Jupiter  has  nodded.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  once  lost  his  cue  and  stopped  abruptly ;  when  Disraeli 
bent  forward  and  said,  ^The  right  honourable  gentleman's  last  word 
was  "  so-and-so."  ' 

It  is  well  to  watch  for  a  good  chance  of  talking  on  something 
you  know  something  about,  and  if  you  once  catch  the  ear  of  the 
House  you  will  probably  keep  it.  Be  short  and  epigrammatic,  avoid 
platform  arts,  and,  above  all  things,  classical  or  scriptural  quota- 
tions ;  and  it  is  not  bad  policy  to  sit  down  on  ]rour  hat  and  endure 
the  catastrophe  with  a  good  grace.  Above  everything,  do  not  be 
bumptious.  The  maiden  speech  of  a  young  member  in  last  Parlia- 
ment was  described  in  felicitous  phrasing  by  '  Toby,'  as  ^  maidenly 
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but  not  modest  ^ ;  and  Chambeilain  telk  tiie  story  that,  when  he 
entered  the  House,  he  asked  an  experienced  coUeague  for  some 
utraight  tips.  'Well,'  rejoined  the  mentor,  'you  come  into  the 
House  with  an  outside  reputation,  and  they  are  not  liked,  so  if  you 
can  only  manage  in  your  first  speech  to  break  down  a  little,  the 
House  will  take  it  as  a  compliment,  and  it  will  do  you  good.'  But 
I  fear  tiiat  this  course  could  hardly  be  pursued  by  one  of  the  most 
biSliant  and  experienced  debaters  of  modem  times. 

Without  going  the  length  of  a  friend  of  mine — who  deliberately, 
and  without  reproof,  read  his  first  harangue  from  typewritten  slips 
— be  careful  to  have  pretty  full  notes,  and  do  not  trust  too  much  to 
your  memory,  which  may  play  you  false  and  lead  to  the  awkward 
oolkpse  whkh  we  occasionally  see  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
ebewbere. 

If  you  have  been  lud^  enough  to  score  a  success  with  your 
virgin  effort,  lie  low  for  a  long  time  afterwards.    More  reputations 
have  been  damaged  by  untimely  chatterings  than  by  anyl^iing  else. 
Sr  Bidiaid  Temj^e,  of  whom  great  things  were  expected  by  him- 
self and  others,  spoke  twice  in  the  ^t  few  days  of  entering  the 
House,  and  was  foolish  enough  the  second  time  to  move  its  adjourn- 
ment because  he  could  not  get  a  hearing.     Although  he  enjoyed 
its  social  side,  he  was  never  really  comfortable  there,  and  when  he 
left,  I  asked  him  his  reason  for  doing  so.  '  The  House  of  Commons,' 
he  replied,  '  provides  no  adequate  career  for  a  man  of  my  ante- 
cedents and  position.'    He  had  ^ayed  a  conspicuous  and  useful 
part  in  affairs,  and,  like  all  Anglo-Indians  of  note,  he  felt  the 
ccxne-down  sadly.    It  is  hard  to  sit  down  to  cold  mutton  in  Bays- 
water  after  the  banquets  at  Government  House,  with  the  band 
playing  the  National  Anthem  as  you  enter  the  dining-room.   Golden 
k»ds  and  ladies  must,  like  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust;  and  the 
first  lesson  to  be  learned  by  the  new-fledged  member  is  how  all  his 
fictitious  importance  crumbles  away  to  nothing  when  he  enters  the 
House.     If  he  has  won  aa  important  by-election,  he  will  be  the 
hero  of  the  hour;  but  for  very  little  longer.    The  Cabinet  Minister 
who  effusively  asks  him  to  dinner  one  day  will  superciliously  look 
over  his  head  the  next ;  his  very  fluency  will  desert  him,  he  will 
ocHnpete  in  vain  for  the  Speaker's  eye  on  state  occasions,  and  in  the 
end  he  will  fall  into  the  rank  of  private  members,  meekly  cheering 
his  diiefo  from  the  back  benches,  and  following  the  rest  of  the 
dinner  flodt  when  the  crack  of  the  whip  faUs  briskly  upon  his  ear. 
From  this  he  may  emerge,  if  he  has  talent  and  energy  or  money,  if 
he  has  force  to  make  himself  nasty,  or  if  some  smart  lady  interests 
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herself  on  his  behalf.  But,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  must  drop 
his  early  ambitions  and  settle  down  to  the  'common  round,  the  daily 
task '  of  the  private  member,  and  he  will  find  compensations 
which  more  dian  counterbalance  the  drawbacks  of  his  position. 

We  have  now  considered  what  the  life  of  a  member  is.  But 
how  do  we  become  one  ?  Some  people  are  Ijiicky,  and  slip  throjugh 
the  magic  portals  at  once ;  others  knock  over  and  over  again,  and 
never  get  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land.  Why  is  this  ? 
It  is  rather  hard  to  say.  And  what  makes  a  man  a  good  candidate  ? 
First  and  foremost,  it  is  most  important  to  be  perfectly  straight  and 
square.  There  is  no  harm,  however,  in  changing  your  views,  for 
some  wise  man  once  said,  '  Whoever  says  that  his  opinions  are 
unalterable  is  an  unalterable  ass ! '  But  having  once  moulted, 
stick  to  your  new  feathers,  and  never  wriggle  or  shuffle  to  please 
anyone.  If  you  are  asked  a  question,  answer  at  once,  and  without 
consultation,  and  stick  to  your  answer,  always  turning  the  laugh 
against  the  '  heckler '  who  is  trying  to  trip  you  up,  but  being  most 
careful  not  to  offend  a  friend  who  merely  wishes  to  afford  you  the 
chance  of  giving  information  on  some  topic  untouched  in  your 
speech. 

The  expense  of  getting  in  is  luckily  much  less  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  candi- 
dates. There  is  now  a  regulated  scale  of  expenditure,  and  although 
it  is  still  higher  than  it  should  be,  the  gigantic  sums  paid  out  in 
former  years,  and  which  seriously  crippled  some  of  our  leading 
county  families,  are  happily  mere  ugly  dreams  of  the  past.  In  a 
borough  we  cannot  spend  more  than  3801.,  and  an  additional  301. 
for  every  1000  electors  above  2000.  In  a  county,  7101.  is  the 
limit,  with  60t  more  for  every  1000  electors  over  2000 — the 
average  being,  in  counties,  from  llOOZ.  to  12001. ;  in  boroughs,  4001. 
to  5002.  Nursing  a  seat  is  often  an  expensive  process,  and  may 
run  to  thousands  a  year ;  and  if  you  have  succeeded  a  rich  man 
your  annual  subscription-list  may  be  a  heavy  one.  But  a  littie 
tact  and  friendly  judgment  and  firmness  at  the  outset  will  usuaUy 
see  you  through  this  kind  of  difficulty. 

I  have  considered  how  to  get  into  the  House,  what  sort  of 
lives  we  lead  when  we  are  there,  and  I  now  have  to  ask  how 
we  are  to  get  out  when  health,  pecuniary,  or  other  reasons  advise 
us  to  retire.  Resignation  would  seem  to  be  the  obvious  and 
simple  means ;  but,  for  some  extraordinary  i^eason,  this  is  not 
aUowed.  Some  years  ago,  even  insanity  was  no  sufficient  plea,  for 
a  madman  could  not  take  the  necessary  step,  and  no  one  else  could 
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do  it  for  him,  and  about  1881  a  district  of  Glasgow  was  disfranchised 
for  years  because  its  representative  was  out  of  his  mind,  and  could 
not  make  application  tor  the  Ghiltem  Hundreds.  This  difficulty 
has  now  been  removed,  and  bankruptcy,  and  some  forms  of  social 
offence,  may  lead  to  expulsion,  and  bribery  may  invalidate  an 
election ;  but  the  ordinary  member  who  wishes  to  retire  into  private 
life  must  apply  for  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Grown,  the  receiving 
of  which  makes  Us  seat  vacant.  In  former  times  the  back  forests 
which  covered  the  Ghiltem  Hills  were  infested  with  robbers,  and  in 
order  to  restrain  them  and  protect  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
dktrict  from  their  ravages,  it  was  usual  for  the  Grown  to  appoint 
an  officer  who  was  called  the  Steward  of  the  Ghiltem  Himdreds. 
This,  being  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  is  applied  for  by  the 
retiring  member,  who  resigns  it  as  soon  as  it  is  conferred  upon 
him,  and  is  tiius  enabled  to  give  up  his  seat  and  seek  ease  and  repose 
in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  his  own  home. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  strange,  and  almost  weird,  fascination 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  come  under 
its  spell,  and  has  been  obliged,  volimtarily  or  involuntarily,  to 
retire,  wishes  to  return,  and  has  a  kind  of  disestablished  feeling 
until  be  is  once  more  securely  landed  on  the  green  benches. 

The  Whip's  room  is  etemdly  bombarded  by  the '  outs '  who  want 
to  join  the  *  ins,'  and  by  ambitious  candidates  who  wish  the  official 
shove,  and  perhaps  the  official  money ;  aiM  the  Lobby  is  haunted  by 
pale  disembodied  ^irits  wishing  to  get  back  again  into  corporeal 
political  existence,  and  they  '  won't  be  happy  tiU  they  get  it.' 

RoBSBT  Fabquharson. 
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Izaak  Walton  at  Drojcford. 


fl'^HE  interest  in  Izaak  Walton  continues  unabated  among  cul- 
X  tured  people ;  indeed^  of  late  years  it  seems  to  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  Books  dealing  with  his  life  are  still  pub- 
lished, and  new  editions  of  The  Compleat  Angler  are  issued  from 
the  Press.  Among  recent  evidences  that  ^  meek  Walton's  heavenly 
memory '  is  still  cherished  may  be  mentioned  the  proposal  to  fill 
with  stained  glass  the  window  in  Prior  Silkstede's  chapel  above 
the  spot  where  he  Ues  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  Witiiin  the  last 
few  months,  too,  a  volume  entitled  Izaak  WaUan  and  his  Friends,^ 
already  in  its  second  edition,  has  been  published,  in  which  the 
writer,  Mr.  Stapleton  Martin,  endeavours  to  bring  out  the  spiritual 
side  of  Walton's  character. 

And  this  interest  in  '  the  best  of  fishermen  and  men '  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  In  days  of  hurry  and  excitement,  when  ^the 
world  is  too  much  with  us,'  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to.the  pages  of 
The  Compleat  Angler^  which  breathes  in  every  line  the  spirit  of  con- 
tentment and  peace.  It  is  not  that  the  book  is  of  any  special 
value  as  a  treatise  on  fishing  or  natural  history,  for  it  is  full  of  the 
quaintest  and  most  antiqua^  conceits ;  rather  it  is  the  repose  and 
tranquillity  displayed  throughout  it  that  render  the  Uttle  vdume 
of  such  enduring  value  to  so  many  readers.  'Among  all  your 
readings,'  wrote  Charles  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  'did  you  ever  light 
upon  WaUon^s  Compleai  Angler  ?  It  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
innocence,  purity,  and  simplicity  of  heart.  There  are  many  choice 
old  verses  interspersed  in  it ;  it  would  sweeten  a  man's  temper  at 
any  time  to  read  it ;  it  would  Christianise  every  discordant,  angry 
passion ;  pray  make  yourself  acquainted  with  it.'  And  this  quaUty 
of  serenity  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the  turbulent 
age  in  which  it  appeared.  The  King  and  the  Archbishop  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold  only  a  few  years  before ;  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  just  been  dissolved  by  Cromwell  with  the  significant 
I  words,  '  The  Lord  has  done  with  you ' ;  many  of  the  most  devoted 
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of  tiie  cleigy  had  leoentlj  been  turned  out  of  their  livings ;  episco-  *, 
pacy  was  aboUshed ;  and  a  Royalist,  such  as  Walton  was,  must  ; 
have  felt  that  his  lot  had  indeed  fallen  on  evil  days.    And  yet  his  | 
writings  betray  no  resenknent;  not  a  harsh  word,  not  an  un^   I 
oharitable  judgment  is  met  with ;  only  gladness  and  purity  and 
flinglenees  of  heart.    It  is  to  this  aspect  of  his  work  that  Eeble 
refers  when,  in  a  well-known  stanza  of  The  Christian  Year,  he 
ezdaims: 

O  who  can  tell  how  calm  and  sweet, 
Me^  Walton !  shews  thy  green  retreat, 
When,  wearied  with  the  tale  thy  times  disclose, 
The  eye  first  finds  thee  out  in  thy  secure  repose  ? 

The  good  man,  as  Wordsworth  vnrote  of  him  upon  a  blank  leaf 
in  The  Compleat  Angler^  was  '  nobly  versed  in  simple  discipline,' 
and  he  could  thank  God  for  the  smell  of  lavender,  and  the  songs  of 
birds,  and  a  '  good  day's  fishing ' ;  f or  ^  health  and  a  competence 
and  a  quiet  conscience.'  'Every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new 
mercy,'  he  says  to  his  honest  scholar,  as  they  walk  towards  Totten- 
ham High  Cross,  *  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  What  would 
a  bUnd  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers  and  meadows  and 
flowers  that  we  have  met  with  since  we  met  together ;  and  this, 
and  many  other  like  blessLngs  we  enjoy  daily.' 

And  The  Compleat  Angler^  or  the  CorU&fnplaiive  Man^s  Recrea- 
tion is  a  mirror  of  Izaak  Walton's  life.  '  It  is  a  picture,'  as  he  says 
to  tike  reader,  *  of  my  own  disposition.'  And  it  was  doubtless  this 
^irit  of  *  gladsome  piety,'  this  love  of  *  innocent,  harmless  mirth,' 
coupled  with  a  deep  vein  of  '  seriousness  at  seasonable  times,'  this 
power  of  detachment  from  the  noisy  movements  of  the  world,  this 
delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  this  quality  of  *  meekness,'  that 
enabled  him  to  '  possess  the  earth,'  which  endeared  the  '  honest 
fisherman '  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  distinguished  men.  Walton, 
it  has  been  well  said,  had  a  genius  for  friendship.  Although  of 
comparatively  humble  birth  and  occupation,  he  was  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Us 
day.  His  drcle  of  friends  included  such  men  as  Archbishops 
Ussher  and  Sheldon,  as  Bishops  Morley  of  Winchester,  Ward  of 
Sarum,  King  of  Chichester,  and  Sanderson  of  Lincoln ;  as  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  Provost  of  Eton,  Dr.  Donne,  the  famous  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  Fuller  the  historian,  the  'ever  memorable'  Hales,  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  William  Chillingworth. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  disappointing  that  a  man  of  so  many 
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and  distinguished  friendships^  who  himself  recorded  with  consider- 
able detail  the  lives  of  no  fewer  than  five  of  his  contemporaries, 
should  have  left  so  Uttle  record  of  his  own  career.  The  details  of 
Walton's  life,  especiallj  of  certain  periods  of  it,  are  exceedingly 
meagre.  Though  he  lived  ^full  ninety  years  and  past/  the  story 
of  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  is  an  almost  total  blank.  For 
purposes  of  convenience  we  may  be  allowed  to  divide  his  long  life 
into  four  periods — ^his  early  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  residence  in 
London  ;  the  business  period  of  twenty  years,  during  which  he  lived 
in  Fleet  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Chancery  Lane ;  the  period  of  his 
second  marriage,  marked  by  the  publication  of  The  Compleai 
Angler ;  and  the  period  of  his  old  age,  from  the  death  of  his  second 
wife  in  1662,  when  Walton  was  seventy,  to  his  own  death  twenty 
years  later.  We  may  briefly  glance,  by  way  of  leading  up  to  the 
special  purpose  of  this  paper,  at  these  successive  periods  of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  at  Stafford  on  August  9,  1593,  and  baptized  in 
St.  Mary's  Church  on  the  2l8t  of  the  following  month,  when  he 
received  the  name  of  ^  Izaak,'  perhaps,  as  Dean  Stanley  suggested, 
after  the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  the  family.  Of  his  childhood  and  youth  nothing  what- 
ever is  known.  In  1613,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  there 
appeared  a  poem,  The  Love  of  Amos  and  Lavra,  which  is  dedicated 
by  the  writer  ^  To  my  approved  and  much  respected  friend,  Iz. 
Wa.,'  which  seems  to  indicate  that  his  mind  was  already  drawn 
towards  literature.  From  1624  to  1644  he  resided  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  business  as  a  '  sempster '  or 
linendraper.  Here  he  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Donne,  who  was 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  who  introduced  Walton  to  many  distin- 
guished men.  His  twenty  years'  residence  at  St.  Dunstan's  was 
marked  by  many  a  sorrow,  including  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  of  both  his  children, 
and  of  his  intimate  friends  Wotton  and  Donne.  To  this  period 
belongs  the  publication  of  his  first  work,  of  which  Hales  of  Eton 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  ^  he  had  not  seen  a  Life  written  with 
more  advantage  to  the  subject,  or  more  reputation  to  the  writer, 
than  that  of  Dr.  Donne.' 

In  1644,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  Walton  retired  from  business,  and 
deeming  London  *  a  dangerous  place  for  honest  men  to  Uve  in,' 
returned,  it  seems,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  to  his  native  town  of 
Stafford.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  trace  with  any  certainty  his 
movements  during  this  the  third  period  of  his  life.  In  1646  he 
married  his  second  wife,  Anne  Ken,  half-sister  to  Thomas  Ken, 
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afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  this  happy  union  doubt- 
less brought  him  into  still  closer  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical 
world.  A  few  years  later  appeared  his  lAJt  of  Sir  Henry  WoUon^ 
followed  in  1653  by  The  Compleat  Angler^  the  work  by  which  he  is 
now  most  generally  known.  During  this  period  we  may  think  of 
him  as  residing  for  a  time  at  Stafford,  and  afterwards,  it  appears,  at 
Clerkenwell;  as  spending  his  time  partly  in  literary  work  and 
partly  in  fishing,  sometimes  with  his  friend,  Charles  Cotton,  in 
Doyedale ;  and  as  visiting  his  numerous  friends  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  1662,  probably  when  on  a  visit  to  Bishop  Morley, 
who  had  recently  been  appointed  to  Worcester,  the  great  calamity 
of  Walton's  life  occurred.  His  second  wife  died,  leaving  him  a 
widower  at  the  age  of  seventy,  with  two  children — ^Anne,  aged 
fifteen,  who  was  to  be  the  stay  and  comfort  of  his  old  age,  and 
Izaac,  ^ed  eleven,  afterwards  Rector  of  Poulshot,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  Canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  She  was  buried  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  her  epitaph,  written  by  Walton, 
speaks  of  her  as  being  '  A  woman  of  remarkable  prudence  and 
primitive  piety,  her  great  and  general  knowledge  being  adorned 
with  such  true  humiUty,  and  blest  with  so  much  Christian  meek- 
ness, as  made  her  worthy  of  a  more  memorable  monument.' 

We  now  come  to  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  fourth  or 
last  period  of  Walton's  life,  and  of  this  period,  especially  of  the 
last  seven  years  of  it,  little  beyond  conjecture,  more  or  less  pro- 
bable, is  to  be  found  in  his  biographies ;  and  even  Mr.  Stapleton 
Martin,  the  latest  of  his  eulogists,  has  no  fresh  light  whatever  to 
throw  upon  it.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  old  man  spent  most 
of  his  time  with  Bishop  Morley  at  Famham  or  Winchester,  and  the 
belief  seems  to  be  based  on  a  statement  by  Dr.  Zouch  that '  Walton 
and  his  daughter  had  apartments  constantly  reserved  for  them  in 
the  houses  of  Dr.  Morley,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  of  Dr. 
Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.'  This  assertion  need  not  be  disputed ; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1662 
the  aged  fisherman  and  his  youthful  daughter  frequently  visited 
their  friends,  especially  Bishop  Morley  at  Famham  Castie,  where  he 
wrote  his '  lives '  of '  Mr.  Richard  Hooker '  and  of '  Mr.  George  Her- 
bert,' and  Bishop  Ward  at  Sarum,  and  doubtless  Charles  Cotton,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dove.  Butih  the  year  1676,  when  Izaak  Walton 
had  attained  the  great  age  of  eighty-three,  his  daughter  Anne,  the 
inseparable  companion  and^  comfort  of  his  old  age,  was  married  to 
Dr.  William  Hawkins,  usually  described  as  a  Prebendary  of 
YHnchester  Cathedral.     Now,  this  event  catmot  but  have  greatly 
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influenced  the  conditions  and  sorroundings  of  the  old  man's  life, 
which  had  still  some  seven  years  to  run.  But  of  these  seven  years 
his  biographers  have  nothing  to  tell  us.  His  last  visit  to  Charles 
Cotton  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  probably  in  her  company  shortly  before  the  ceremony 
took  place.  He  was  now  becoming  too  old  for  his  beloved  occupa- 
tion of  fishing,  except  in  fine  weather ;  and  the  fatigues  of  travelling 
were  great  in  those  days.  The  only  event  of  any  importance 
which  breaks  the  silence  of  those  seven  years  was  the  publication 
of  his  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  which  appeared  in  1678,  and 
was  dedicated  to  his  old  friend  Bishop  Morley  of  Winchester ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  where  the  book  was  written.  In  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  *  Life '  the  aged  author  says :  *  'Tis 
now  too  late  to  wish  that  my  life  may  be  like  his,  for  I  am  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  my  age :  but  I  humbly  beseech  Almighty  God 
that  my  death  may ;  and  do  as  earnestly  beg  of  every  Reader  to 
say,  Amen.'  Even  of  his  death  no  particulars  remain.  We 
only  know  that  he  passed  away  on  December  15,  1683,  during  the 
great  frost  of  that  year,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins, 
in  the  Close  at  Winchester. 

But  it  has  long  seemed  to  the  writer  that  with  regard  to  these 
closing  years  of  Walton's  life  sufficient  use  has  not  been  made  by 
his  biographers  of  the  details  contained  in  his  will.  This  most 
interesting  document,  well  known  to  all  his  admirers,  was  begun 
by  the  old  man  on  his  birthday,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
'  being,'  he  says,  *'  in  the  ninetyeth  year  of  my  age,  and  in  perfect 
memory,  for  which  praised  be  God.'  Now,  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion with  which,  in  his  will,  Walton  speaks  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  *  whom,' 
he  sajrs,  'I  love  as  my  own  son,'  is  most  noticeable,  and  lends 
some  support  to  the  contention  of  the  writer  that  these  last  years 
were  spent,  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  in  the  houses  of  various 
friends,  but  under  the  loving  care  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
in  whose  house  at  Winchester,  as  we  have  seen,  he  eventually 
died.  And  this  surmise,  which  is  obviously  the  natural  one,  is  not 
without  confirmation  in  other  directions.  The  passage  in  his  will 
will  be  remembered — '  I  also  give  unto  my  daughter  all  my  books 
at  Winchester  and  Droxford,  and  whatever  in  those  two  places 
are  or  I  can  call  mine.  To  my  son  Izaak  I  give  all  my  books  at 
Farnham  Castell,  and  a  deske  of  prints  and  pictures,  also  a  cabinett 
near  my  bed's  head,  in  which  are  some  little  things  that  he  will 
value,  though  of  no  great  worth.'  It  is  evident  from  this  passage 
that  Izaak  Walton  in  his  last  years  had  some  close  connection^  not 
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only  with  Famham  and  Winchester,  but  also  with  Droxford,  a 
village  in  the  Meon  Valley  some  fourteen  miles  from  the  cathedral 
city.  At  Farnham,  it  is  clear,  he  still  had  his  own  chamber  in 
the  Castle,  where  he  had  written  the  *  Lives  *  of  Hooker  and  of 
Herbert,  and  where  he  was  always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  from 
his  old  friend  of  forty  years'  standing.  At  Winchester  there  was 
the  Canon's  house  in  the  venerable  Close,  near  to  the  one  occupied 
by  Dr.  Ken,  at  that  time  a  Prebend  of  the  cathedral,  where  he 
lived  peacefully  with  his  daughter  and  Dr.  Hawkins,  and  not,  as 
his  biographers  have  imagined,  with  Bishop  Morley,  for  Wolvesey 
Palace,  on  the  building  of  which  the  good  bishop  was  engaged, 
was  not  finished  at  tiie  time  of  Walton's  death.  But  what  was 
his  connection  with  Droxford  ?  To  discover  this  connection  at 
once  became  the  object  of  the  writer  when  he  was  appointed  Rector 
of  Droxford  two  years  ago.  From  the  ordinary  sources  of  infor- 
mation he  could  learn  nothing.  The  biographers  of  Izaak  Walton, 
so  far  as  he  is  aware,  pass  over  this  mention  of  Droxford  in  almost 
total  silence.  Even  Mr.  Stapleton  Ifartin  makes  no  reference  to  it. 
The  word  'Droxford'  does  not  so  much  as  occur  in  his  index. 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  does  indeed  suggest  that  perhaps  Walton  had 
a  house  or  apartments  in  the  village,  which  from  the  passage 
abeady  quoted  in  the  will  is  abundantly  evident.  Mr.  Dewar,  in 
his  Winchester  edition  of  The  ComplecU  Angler,  is  the  first  to  hint 
at  the  true  solution,  although  he  admits  that  he  had  'not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  out  anything  about  Walton  at  Droxford.'  He 
states,  however,  that  Dr.  Hawkins,  besides  being  Prebendary  of 
Winchester,  was  also  Rector  of  Droxford.  The  writer  had  already 
met  with  this  bare  statement  in  Bowles's  Idfe  of  Bishop  Ken,  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1830,  but  had  entirely  failed  to  substantiate 
it.  Repeated  searches  in  the  episcopal  regjster,  alike  at  Winchester 
and  at  the  Record  Office,  produced  no  evidence  that  William 
BLawkins  was  ever  Rector  of  Droxford.  The  matter,  however, 
was  happOy  set  at  rest,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  writer's  dis- 
covery in  one  of  the  Composition  Books  at  the  Record  Office  of  the 
eniacy  of  the  payments  made  by  *  William  Hawkins,  S.T.P.,  in 
November  1664,'  on  his  institution  to  the  Uving.  He  followed,  it 
appears,  one  Dr.  Nicholas  Preston,  who  had  been  deprived  during 
l^e  time  of  the  Conunonwealth,  but  had  been  restored  to  his  rights 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  11.,  and  died  in  September  1664.  The 
living  of  Droxford  Dr.  Hawkins  continued  to  hold,  in  conjunction 
witii  his  canonij,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  two  years  pre- 
viously, until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1691.    The 
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fact,  then,  now  fully  established,  of  his  son-in-law  holding  prefer- 
ment at  Droxford  as  well  as  at  Winchester  may  be  taken  as  the 
undoubted  explanation  of  the  connection  of  those  two  places  in 
the  wiU  of  Izaak  Walton.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
visit  to  Farnham,  he  passed  his  closing  years — 

serene  and  bright, 
And  caJm  as  is  a  Lapland  night, 

in  the  loving  care  of  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  sometimes  in 
the  Close  at  Winchester,  and  sometimes  in  the  rambling  old  rectory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Meon  stream. 

And  that  these  visits  to  Droxford  were  of  more  than  a  mere 
passing  nature  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the  way  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  library  and  belongings,  but  also  from  the  fact, 
lately  discovered  by  the  writer,  that  he  had  more  than  one  intimate 
friend  among  the  residents  there.  His  bool^,  as  already  has  been 
noticed,  Walton  divided  between  his  son  and  daughter,  mentioning, 
however,  one  or  two  volumes  for  which  evidentiy  he  had  a  personal 
affection.  Thus  to  Dr.  Hawkins  he  gives  Ih.  Donne^a  Sermons, 
which,  he  adds,  ^  I  have  heard  preacht  and  read  with  much  con- 
tent.' To  his  son  Izaak  he  gives  Dr.  Sibbs  his  SouTs  Conflict,  and 
to  his  daughter  The  Bruised  Reed,  '  desiring  them  to  read  them  so 
as  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them.'  One  other  individual  shares 
with  his  children  this  special  mark  of  Walton's  esteem.  *  I  give,' 
we  read,  *  to  Mr.  John  Di^rbyshire  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Farringdon  or  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  which  my  executor  thinks  fit.' 
Moreover,  among  the  friends  mentioned  in  his  will,  to  whom  Walton 
bequeaths  a  ring,  with  the  motto  *A  friend's  farewell.  I.  W., 
obiit,'  we  also  find  the  name  of  *  Mr.  John  Darbyshire.'  The 
identity,  therefore,  of  this  individual,  for  whom  Walton  evidentiy 
had  a  great  regard,  becomes  a  question  of  distinct  interest  as 
throwing  light  on  the  friendships  of  his  last  years;  so  that  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  which  the  writer  experienced  when  he  dis- 
covered that  *  Mr.  John  Darbyshire  '  was  Dr.  Hawkins's  curate 
at  Droxford  will  easily  be  imagined.  He  was  evidentiy  a  person 
of  some  position,  for  though  at  Droxford  he  ¥ras  only  curate,  yet 
after  the  manner  of  the  age  he  held  preferment  elsewhere,  and  at 
his  death  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  Droxford  church.  From 
a  mural  tablet  in  the  north  chapel  of  the  church,  to  the  memory 
of  his  first  wife,  who  died  the  year  before  his  aged  friend,  we  learn 
that  *  Mr.  John  Darbyshire  was  Rector  of  Portland  and  Curate  of 
Droxford.'    At  Droxford,  as  is  clear  from  the  registers,  be  entirely 
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resided,  and  ihe  chief  events  in  his  family  history  were  connected 
with  the  place.  Walton,  we  may  be  sure,  legolarly  attended  his 
ministrations  in  the  parish  church,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  his 
personal  afEairs,  which  had  been  darkened,  as  the  burial  register 
reveals,  by  much  sorrow.  It  must  therefore  have  been  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  that,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  the  aged 
fisherman  heard  of  his  friend's  second  marriage  in  Droxford  church 
to  ^Mrs.  Frances  Uvedale,'  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Uvedale,  Kt.,  whose  family,  from  the  time  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
had  exercised  a  wide  influence  in  the  Meon  Valley. 

Among  the  other  friends  mentioned  in  his  will  to  whom  Walton 
leaves  a  ring  as  ^  a  friend's  farewell '  will  also  be  noticed  the  name 
of  *  Mr.  Francis  Morley.'  He  too,  the  writer  has  discovered,  was 
a  resident  of  Droxford,  and  Ues  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  Droxford  church,  beneath  the  floor  of  the  baptistery. 
The  Jacobean  manor-house  in  which  he  lived,  with  its  quaint 
gables  and  l^nds  of  secret  passages,  is  still  standing  over  against 
the  rectory,  and  the  gateway  in  the  massive  red-brick  garden-wall 
still  opens  into  the  churchyard,  through  which  *  old  Izaak '  and 
his  comparatively  youthful  friend  must  have  often  passed  together. 
Francis  Morley,  as  we  learn  from  his  marble  tablet  in  the  church, 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  this  fact  doubtiess 
deepened  the  intimacy  between  the  two  men.  He  was  also  a  warm 
friend  of  Thomas  Ken,  and  when,  two  years  after  Walton's  death, 
Ken  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Francis  Morley  supplied 
him  with  the  necessary  cash  in  hand  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
consecration.  A  most  interesting  relic  of  this  Droxford  friend  of 
our  *  honest  fisherman'  is  still  preserved  in  the  rectory  garden. 
In  tiie  middle  of  the  undulating  lawn,  near  the  lofty  tulip-tree,  at 
the  moment  of  writing  covered  with  thousands  of  exquisite  blossoms, 
there  stands  a  stone  sundial,  of  stately  proportions  and  design,  on 
which  are  carved,  one  on  each  side,  two  heraldic  devices.  The  one 
coat-of-arms  represents  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Morley  family 
impaled  with  those  of  the  Tancreds;  and  the  other  the  Morley 
arms  impaled  with  those  of  the  Herberts.  The  dial,  then,  it  is 
dear,  commemorates  the  marriages  of  &ther  and  son — of  Walton's 
friend.  Frauds  Morley,  with  Jane  Tancred,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1652 ;  and  of  Francis  Morley's  eldest  son,  Charles,  who 
married  Magdalene,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  and  niece  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  The  exact  date  of  this  latter  marriage 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover ;  but  inasmuch  as  Charles 
Moriey  died  in  1697  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  Magdalene  in  1737 
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at  the  age  of  eighty-two — ^they  are  both  buried  in  Droxford  church 
— they  would  have  been  respectively  tiiirty-one  and  twenty-eight 
at  the  time  of  Walton's  death.  It  is  not»  theiefoie,  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  were  married  before  that  event  took  place ; 
and  if  so  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that  the  family  sundial  was 
erected  in  the  lifetime,  perhaps  at  the  instigation,  of  the  old  fisher- 
man. It  would  at  any  rate  be  a  memorial  such  as  would  heartily 
have  commended  itself  to  his  mind. 

The  old  rectory  is  still  standing,  although  somewhat  enlarged 
since  the  days  of  Izaak  Walton.  Part  of  it,  however,  remains  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  floors  are  stiU  boarded  with  wide  planks  of 
oak,  and  the  leaden  lattice  casements  remain.  One  or  two  rooms 
facing  south,  for  the  old  man  was  nearing  ninety  and  doubtless 
felt  the  cold  mists  arising  from  the  river,  may  not  unnaturally  be 
associated  with  our  friend.    On  the  walls  would  hang  one  or  two 

*  prints  and  pictures,'  which  recalled  happy  memories  of  bygone 
dajrs.  There  he  would  keep  his  books,  at  any  rate  some  of  his 
favourites,  such  as  Dr.  Dennis  SemumSy  or  The  Returning  Back- 
slider, by  Dr.  Sibbs  (now  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Salisbury),  or 
the  works  of  *  holy  Mr.  Herbert '  or  of  Dr.  Sanderson.  A  copy  of 
The  Compleat  Angler,  doubtless  of  the  first  edition,  was,  we  may  be 
sure,  upon  the  shelves,  and  a  collected  edition  of  the  '  Lives.'  Pedbaps 
in  a  comer  of  the  room  stood  his  fishing-rod  and  tackle,  for  though 
age  prevented  him  from  visiting  his  friend  Cotton  in  Dovedale, 
yet  in  fine  weather  he  would  stroll  down  the  glebe  meadows  where 
the  bee-orchis  grows  and  try  his  hand  at  *  catching  trouts '  in 

*  the  swift,  shallow,  clear,  pleasant  brook '  of  the  Meon.  Some- 
times in  cold  weather,  when  the  elements  kept  the  old  man  indoors, 
Mr.  John  Darbyshire  or  Squire  Morley  would  come  over  to  the 
rectory  for  a  chat  by  the  fireside.  Walton  would  relate  to  his 
friends  many  anecdotes  of  the  great  Churchmen  he  had  known  in 
former  years,  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  Hales,  and  Chillingworth. 
He  would  tell,  in  tones  of  awe,  of  *  the  dreadful  vision '  which  once 
appeared  to  Dr.  Donne ;  or  he  would  show  the  gold  signet  ring  his 
friend  had  left  him,  and  with  which  he  afterwards  signed  his  will, 
in  which  was  set  a  blood  stone  with  the  figure  of  the  Crucified,  not 
on  the  cross,  but  on  an  anchor,  as  the  emblem  of  hope ;  or,  in  a 
lighter  vein,  he  would  tell  of  the  pleasant  days  long  gone  by  when 
he  ^  had  laid  aside  business,  and  gone  a-fishing  with  honest  Nat 
and  R.  Roe ' ;  or  perhaps  he  would  play  a  *  game  at  shovel-board ' 
with  his  &iends.    Mr.  John  Darbyshire,  on  his  part,  would  have 
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madii  to  tell  of  the  way  in  which,  a  few  years  before  he  came,  the 
quiet  village  of  Dioxford  was  affected  by  the  great  rebeUion.  He 
would  repeat  the  story  learnt  from  the  parishioners,  how  '  the 
learned  Dr.  Preston,' '  for  his  eminent  loyalty/  had  been  shamefully 
entreated ;  how  the  Prayer  Book  for  ten  years  had  been  silenced ; 
how  grievously  the  Church  had  suffered  from  the  iconoclasm  of 
the  age.  He  would  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  stately  altar  tomb 
whidi  for  four  centuries  had  stood  in  the  south  chapel  to  the 
memory  of  the  mother  of  John  de  Drokenf  ord,  who  became  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  troubled  days 
of  Edward  11.,  and  which  had  been  utterly  deslaroyed,  and  her 
monumental  effigy  of  Purbeck  marble  thrust  out  of  the  church, 
and  buried  somewhere  in  the  meadows  below.  Then  he  would  tell 
of  the  return  of  *  the  beloved  minister,'  and  how  he  set  himself  to 
repair  the  mischief  which  had  been  wrought,  panelling  the  sanctuary 
with  oak,  and  fencing  it  off  with  stately  altar-rails.  These  Jacobean 
altar-rails  have  lately  been  restored  to  the  church,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  the  aged  author  of  The  Compleat  Angler  must  have 
often  leaned  against  them  when  he  received  the  Holy  Communion 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hawkins  or  Mr.  John  Darbyshire. 

Thus  the  days  of  the  old  man  at  Droxford  would  pass  quietly 
and  uneventfully  by.  In  the  month  of  May  he  would  listen  to 
the  ^ sweet  loud  music'  of  the  nightingale,  which  returns  every 
year  to  the  rectory  garden.  Or  he  would  take  *  a  gentle  walk  to 
the  river,'  perhaps  in  company  with  his  little  granddaughter  Anne, 
and  point  out  to  her  ^  i^e  lilies  and  lady-smocks '  in  the  glebe 
meadows.  Beneath  ^  the  cool  shade  of  the  honeysuckle  hedge '  he 
would  rest  awhile,  and  watch  the  moorhens  in  *  the  gliding  stream,' 
or  listen  to  the  notes  of  the  sedge-warbler.  The  old  mill  is  still 
standing,  on  the  bridge  of  which  the  aged  angler  must  have  often 
lingered  as  he  watched  the  rush  of  water  making  pleasant  music 
beneath  his  feet.  Indeed,  the  village  is  but  Uttle  changed  since  the 
days,  now  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Hawkins  was 
rector  and  Mr.  John  Darbjrshire  looked  after  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  Squire  Morley  presided  at  the  parish  meetings. 
The  even  tenour  of  life  went  quietly  on,  broken  only  now  and  again 
by  some  domestic  a£9iction,  or  some  family  rejoicing,  as  when,  it 
may  be,  in  the  presence  of  the  rector  and  Mr.  John  Darbyshire, 
and  of  the  revered  and  venerable  fisherman,  the  Morley  sundial 
was  placed  in  position  on  the  lawn. 

John  Vaughan. 
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EVERYBODY  in  Aasklip  called  her  Mim,  and  she  answered  to 
the  name  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  Wilhilmina  she  had  been 
christened,  and  Wilhilmina  Meiring  she  wrote  herself,  with  many 
sprawls  and  flourishes,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she  put  pen  to 
paper.  Her  father,  Oom  Dantje,  the  lean  old  man  who  had  worn 
the  same  hard  black  hat  with  the  dent  in  the  crown,  and  the  same 
scarf  round  his  neck  for  more  years  than  anyone  in  Aasklip  could 
count,  and  who,  by  reason  of  being  the  principal  landlord,  was  a 
person  of  importance  in  the  village,  was  nevertheless  not  so  much 
of  a  power  in  it  as  was  his  daughter  Mim.  She,  big,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  strong  as  a  man,  with  an  active  mind,  a  ready 
tongue,  and  a  boundless  faith  in  herself,  queened  it  royally  over 
her  Dutch  neighbours,  as  well  as  over  the  coloured  fisher-folk 
who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Aasklip.  Yet, 
because  a  prophet  is  always  without  honour  in  his  own  country, 
the  former  were  resentful,  in  their  dull  way,  of  her  dominance 
of  them,  and  whispered  sourly  of  her  among  themselves ;  though 
none  the  less  they  spoke  her  fair  and  civilly  when  she  came  among 
them — ^which  was  often — ^because  they,  men  and  women  alike, 
feared  the  sharpness  of  her  tongue,  and  her  muscular  arm. 

Aasklip,  the  fishing  village,  unmarked  upon  the  map,  unknown 
to  quite  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Colony,  but  to  Mim 
the  most  notable  place  on  earth,  was  a  thing  of  beauty  in  its  way, 
with  its  broad  white  beach,  its  endless  chain  of  sandhills,  and 
its  beautiful  sheltered  bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  a  rock- 
crested  mountain  range  stretched  outwards,  to  end  abruptly  in 
Cape  Hangklip,  the  ^Cape  of  the  Hanging  Stone.'  Along  the 
farther  slope  of  a  wide  valley  which  lay  beyond  the  sandhills,  the 
dwellings  of  the  Dutch  people  showed  white  among  the  dose- 
growing  clumps  of  bush ;  and  down  in  its  bottom,  where  the  shallow 
vlei  ^  had  not  encroached,  the  coloured  folk  had  built  their  busb 
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pondoks,^  and  cultivated  their  garden  patches.  At  the  point 
where  the  road  left  the  flatness  of  the  veld  and  dropped  down  into 
the  valley,  stood  the  one  general  store  the  village  boasted — a  small, 
shed-like  building,  which  was  for  ever  pervaded  by  the  odour  of 
the  salt  and  dried  fish  that  was  piled  high  in  every  comer,  and 
hung  in  bunches  along  the  rafters.  And  away  beyond  the  valley 
rolled  the  vast,  sDent  veld,  with  its  mantle  of  sugar-bush  and 
heather,  and  its  barren,  sun-scorched  mountains. 

Mim,  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  was  bom  in  a  tumble- 
down old  house,  whose  walls  were  aU  of  a  colour  with  the  thick 
grey  sand.  Her  mother  died  wlule  she  was  still  very  young,  her 
brothers  and  sisters  all  married  and  went  away  from  Aasklip, 
and  she  was  left  at  last,  quite  alone  with  her  father,  old  Oom 
Dantje.  As  a  child  she  had  gone  bare-footed  through  the  sand  to 
school  in  the  little  white  school-chapel  among  the  blue-gums,  and 
there  had  leamed  to  talk  English  fluently  of  the  tired-looking 
widow  who  acted  as  schoolmistress,  and  who  eked  out  her  meagre 
salary  by  doing  the  village  dressmaking.  Mim  passed  her  days 
much  as  the  other  villagers,  white  and  coloured,  passed  theirs. 
She  tended  the  vegetable  garden  that  had  been  raised  out 
of  the  sand  in  front  of  the  old  house  she  lived  in,  and  kept 
its  fence  in  repair.  It  was  her  work  to  milk  the  cows,  and  make 
cheese  and  butter,  and,  in  the  fruit  season,  great  quantities  of 
jam  as  well,  which  she  afterwards  stored  away  in  the  little  dark 
room  behind  the  kitchen,  and  dealt  out  sparingly.  And  she  seldom 
failed,  of  an  afternoon,  to  join  the  motley  crowd  that  waited  on 
the  beach  for  the  event  of  the  day — the  home-coming  of  the  boats — 
and  add  her  shrill  voice  to  the  bargaining  over  the  writhing,  silvery 
heaps  that  each  craft,  after  it  had  been  dragged  high  and  dry 
upon  the  sand,  cast  down  among  them.  The  dwellers  in  Aasklip 
seldom  ate  meat.  Fish,  fresh,  salted  and  dried,  was  the  almost 
universal  diet  of  the  place,  and  it  was  cheap,  save  when  the  weather 
was  bad,  or  the  Jew  dealers  came  and  bought  it  by  the  cart-load, 
and  took  it  away.  Mim  and  her  father  usually  ate  fish  too,  for 
though  Oom  Dantje  was  well  off,  even  wealthy,  as  wealth  was 
reckoned  in  those  parts,  he  carefully  counted  the  pence  that 
were  spent,  and  kept  a  close  hand  on  the  purse-strings.  His 
daughter,  differently  constituted  as  she  was,  never  chafed  against 
this  idiosyncrasy  of  his.  She  accepted  it  as  she  accepted  the  sun 
by  day  and  the  moon  by  night,  and  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  routine  of  her  own  life — as  part  of  the  universal 
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order  of  things.  And  with  such  she  was  perfectly  content.  Her 
ideas  were  necessarily  vague,  her  ambitions  few,  and  thus  far  no 
remarkable  event  had  taken  place  to  plumb  any  unsounded  depths 
that  might  exist  in  her  nature — unless  the  occasional  visits  of 
young  Piet  Botha  might  be  termed  such.  The  latter  was  a  pros- 
perous farmer,  who  owned  the  best  fruit-farm  in  the  district  and 
the  best  horses,  and  a  fine  big  house  as  well,  which  his  mother  kept 
for  him.  Mim's  neighbours  commented  among  themselves  on  these 
visits,  but  nothing  further  had  come  of  them  as  yet.  Her  birth- 
days slipped  by  with  the  same  unchanging  evenness  till  she  was 
twenty-two,  and  then  something  happened. 

^Have  you  heard,'  the  storekeeper  said  to  her  one  morning, 
when  she  went  in  to  barter  some  eggs  for  a  new  apron,  ^  that  Van 
Dyk's  cottage  down  on  the  beach  is  let  ?  ' 

*  No,*  said  Mim,  interested  at  once.    *  Who's  taken  it  ?  ' 

'  Some  people  from  Capetown,  Smit  tells  me,'  the  man  replied. 
Mim  was  more  interested  still.  People  from  Capetown  seldom 
came  to  Aasklip. 

*  Does  he  know  who  they  are  ?  '  she  asked,  sitting  down  on  a 
sack  of  potatoes,  and  putting  her  elbows  on  the  counter. 

^  No,  he  doesn't,'  was  the  reply.  '  He  said  all  he  heard  was 
that  some  English  people  had  taken  the  house  for  a  short  time, 
and  that  they  were  coming  down  in  their  own  waggon.' 

*'  English  people ! '  commented  Mim.  They  would  be  a  novelty 
indeed,  for  the  entire  white  population  of  Aasldip  was  Dutch.  Even 
the  inspector  who  paid  yearly  visits  to  the  school  was  a  Dutchman. 

'  I  wonder  when  they'll  come  ? '  she  remarked. 

'To-morrow,  likely,'  said  the  man;  *but  there's  no  saying. 
Town  horses  don't  like  country  roads.  Tou'U  have  to  be  looking 
out  all  day  if  you  want  to  see  them  go  through.' 

Mim  nodded.  She  would  keep  a  lookout,  certainly.  That 
afternoon  she  looked  with  speculative  interest  at  Van  Dyk's  cottage 
as  she  passed  it  on  her  way  to  the  landing-place. 

Away  to  the  left,  as  one  made  one's  way  between  the  sand- 
hills to  where  the  beach  was  flat  and  firm,  a  broken  mass  of  rocks 
lay  brown  on  the  white  sand,  thrusting  rugged  arms  out  into  the 
breakers ;  and  perched  among  their  harsh  ridges,  a  little,  red-roofed 
cottage  stood  facing  the  sea.  Its  aspect  was  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque, yet  unutterably  lonely  too,  for  mountains  of  sand  cut 
ojS  the  village,  and  no  other  dwelling  was  in  sight.  Nothing  of 
green  relieved  the  glaring  whiteness  of  the  sand  or  the  blue  of 
sea  and  sky.    A  sand-dune  rose  behind  the  cottage,  and,  but  a  step 
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from  its  front  door,  the  great,  tumbled,  foam-streaked  mass  of  the 
Atlantic  roared  ceaaelesslj. 

And  it  was  let  at  length,  this  lonely  little  cottage,  after  stand- 
ing empty  for  more  than  two  years.  Mim  watched  the  road  all 
next  day,  but  she  did  not  see  the  arrival  of  the  new  tenants  after 
aU,  for  it  was  late  at  night  when  they  finally  reached  Aasklip. 
Then,  the  storekeeper  told  her  next  morning,  their  horses  were  so 
tired  that  they  refused  to  draw  the  waggon  a  step  beyond  his  door, 
so  tiie  travellers  had  been  obliged  to  hire  his  own  team  of  oxen  to 
take  ihem  over  the  sandhills  to  their  destination.  In  answer  to 
Mim's  questioning,  he  said  that  the  party  apparently  consisted 
of  four — a  young  married  couple,  and  a  little  boy  and  girl,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  brother  and  sister  of  the  young  wife.  '  No  girl 
like  herself,  then,'  Mim  said,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  She  had  so 
wanted  to  see  an  English  gid.  The  storekeeper  cast  a  casual 
look  at  her,  and  then  drily  remarked  that  he  didn't  think  the 
young  woman  could  be  much  older  than  she  was  herself — though 
he  was  no  judge  of  such  matters,  and  didn't  pretend  to  be.  As 
to  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  newcomers  he  could  not  satisfy 
Him  at  ^,  so  she  presently  left  him  in  peace,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  herself. 

But  her  sense  of  the  fitness  of  tilings  obUged  her  to  allow  three 
days  to  elapse  after  their  arrival  before  she  went  to  call  upon 
them;  during  which  time  nothing  was  seen  of  the  strangers  in 
the  village.  When  the  afternoon  she  had  fixed  upon  for  her  visit 
came,  she  dressed  herself  with  care,  donning  her  best  black  dress, 
a  dean  apron,  and  a  great  frilled  kappie,  and  putting  new  leather 
laces  into  her  veldschoen.  No  feeling  of  shyness  or  diffidence 
assailed  her  when  at  length,  after  a  contented  survey  of  herself 
in  the  looking-^ass,  she  started  out.  Insatiable  curiosity,  and  the 
assunmce  of  the  profoundly  ignorant,  enveloped  her  as  a  garment, 
and  made  her  quite  impervious  to  such  sensations. 

And  she  was  provided  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  her  visit  too. 
Was  not  her  father,  on  occasion,  the  butcher  of  the  hamlet,  and  at 
that  very  moment  did  not  a  sheep,  killed  and  dressed,  hang  from 
the  branch  of  a  tree  inside  their  garden  fence  ?  The  two  legs  of 
mutton  had  been  sold  already,  but  that  was  a  fact  which  weighed 
but  U^tiy  with  Mim.  She  would  sell  one  of  them  again  to  the 
WngKiih  strangers,  if  they  should  happen  to  want  one — or,  at  any 
rate,  that,  she  was  prepared  to  eicplain,  was  the  object  of  her 
coming. 

The  sea  was  calm  on  that  warm  afternoon,  and  the  waves  rose 
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and  broke  over  the  rocks  with  a  heavy,  lazy  motion.  A  haze 
hung  about  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  far 
away  the  fishing-boats  could  be  seen,  making  their  way  home- 
wards, mere  specks  on  the  glittering  expanse  of  blue.  But  Mim 
had  no  eyes  for  them  this  afternoon.  Her  regards  were  fixed  on 
the  little  verandah  which  ran  across  the  front  of  the  cottage,  and 
on  which,  as  she  drew  near,  she  could  see  a  lady  sitting.  A  narrow 
path  wound  in  and  out  among  the  scattered  rocks,  and  finally 
ended  at  the  flight  of  rough  stone  steps  that  led  up  to  the  stoep. 
The  lady  rose  as  Mim  approached  these,  and  came  forward  to  meet 
her. 

*  Oood  afternoon,'  she  said  pleasantly.  '  You  have  come  over 
from  the  village  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  Mim  responded  readily,  *  I  came  to  see  if  you  wouldn't 
like  to  buy  some  fresh  meat,  perhaps.    We  killed  a  sheep  yesterday.' 

'  Some  fresh  meat  ?  Yes,  indeed  we  would.  How  kind  of  you  to 
come  all  this  way  to  let  us  know !  We've  been  here  three  days,  and 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  but  fish  all  the  time.  But  sit  down, 
won't  you  ?  '  drawing  forward  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen ; 
*  you  must  be  tired  after  your  long  walk.  Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  we 
have  had  nothing  but  fish  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and 
we're  all  beginning  to  get  rather  tired  of  it.' 

Mim  seated  herself,  her  sharp  little  eyes  very  busy  while  the 
other  was  speaking.  The  Englishwoman  might  be  even  younger 
than  herself,  she  was  thinking  (in  point  of  fact  she  was  older,  but 
the  cold  and  foggy  north  keeps  the  eyes  bright  and  the  skin  fresh 
and  dear  long  after  youth  has  been  worsted  in  a  conflict  with 
the  hot  climate  of  the  south),  and  her  face  made  Mim  vaguely 
reminiscent  of  the  monthly  roses  that  climbed  over  one  wall  of 
the  storekeeper's  cottage — ^there  was  the  same  pink-and-white- 
ness  about  it,  the  same  freshness  and  delicacy.  The  lady  wore 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  but  underneath  it  Mim  could  see  a  mass 
of  hair  so  fair  and  shining  that  it  seemed  to  her  like  nothing  so 
much  as  Piet  Botha's  field  of  com  when  the  sun  shone  on  it,  though 
the  fringes  of  the  large  blue  eyes  and  the  straight  brows  above  them 
were  dark  even  as  Mim's  own.  But  when  the  lady  had  brought 
another  chair  and  seated  herself  beside  her,  and  those  blue  eyes 
were  looking  into  hers  with  a  world  of  interest  in  them — the 
interest  that  is  as  &r  removed  from  curiosity  as  light  from  darkness — 
she  found  herself  oddly  tongue-tied.  There  was  a  brightness  and 
sparkle  about  the  other  which,  added  to  her  unlikeness  to  anyone 
Mim  had  ever  seen  before,  momentarily  disconcerted  her.    But 
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011I7  momentarily,  for  with  the  lady's  next  lemark  her  assurance 
letomed. 

*  You  live  here  in  Aasklip,  of  course  ? '  the  latter  said. 

*  Yes,  I  live  here/  Mim  replied.  '  I've  always  lived  here.  Have 
you  come  to  stay  long  1 '  she  asked  in  her  turn,  for  her  object 
was  to  find  out  things. 

*  Oh,  dear,  no — only  for  a  fortnight  or  three  ^eeks  at  the  most. 
I  think  a  fortnight  will  be  quite  enough  for  me.  Don't  you  find 
this  place  dreadfully  dull  sometimes  ? '  compassionately* 

*  Dull ! '  echoed  Mim,  with  a  stare.  ^  Tm  not  dull.  Fve  always 
got  lots  to  do.    You  came  from  Capetown,  didn't  you  %  ' 

*  Yes,  and  we  drove  all  the  way — ^just  fancy.  Nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  isn't  it  ?  We  could  have  come  by  train  as  far  as  Sir  Lowr/s 
Pass,  of  course,  but  we  thought  it  would  be  such  fun  coming  in 
the  waggon.  And  so  it  was,  in  a  way,  though  the  roads  were 
awful.  When  will  you  South  Africans  learn  how  to  make  proper 
roads?' 

Mim  disregarded  the  question.    The  roads  did  not- interest  her. 

^  Is  that  your  husband  who  came  with  you  ?  '  she  pursued.  The 
lady's  manner  chilled  at  once. 

'Yes,'  she  replied  distantly,  and  said  no  more.  But  Mim 
proceeded,  unnoticing : 

*  The  rest  of  your  people,  do  they  live  in  Capetown  ?  ' 

Her  companion's  countenance  was  still  grave,  but  within  her- 
self the  latter  was  thinking  of  some  advice  laughingly  given  her 
by  a  Colonial  friend  before  she  left  Capetown.  '  If  you  come  in 
contact  with  any  of  the  Dutch  folk  down  there  in  the  wilds,'  the 
friend  in  question  had  said, '  you  must  not  be  offended  with  them 
if  they  at  once  put  you  through  a  catechism  as  to  your  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future.  It's  only  their  way  of  making  conversation  with 
a  stranger,  just  as  we  discuss  the  weather  or  politics,  and  there's 
notiiing  rude  or  ill-mannered  about  it  in  their  eyes.  You'll  find 
them  just  as  ready  to  answer  such  questions  as  they  are  to  ask 
them.' 

With  this  recollection  in  her  mind,  Mim's  hostess  cast  a  look 
at  the  Dutch  girl's  stolid  countenance,  and  her  rising  resentment 
sank.    Her  bright,  friendly  manner  came  back  to  her. 

'  No,'  she  answered,  *  the  rest  of  my  family  are  in  England. 
I  myself  have  only  been  a  short  time  in  this  country,  but  my 
husband's  peo[de  live  in  Capetown.  His  brother  and  sister  are 
down  here  with  us.' 

*  Oh,  are  they  his  \  '  said  Mim.    '  The  man  that  keeps  the  shop 
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said  he  thought  they  were  yours.*    She  smoothed  down  her  apron, 
and  then  asked  another  question : 
'  Have  you  been  married  long  ?  ' 

*  Nearly  a  year,*  briefly,  for  national  characteristics  are  strong, 
in  spite  of  disinterested  advice. 

'  Shall  you  go  back  to  Capetown  when  you  leave  here  ?  '  Mim 
went  on  relentlessly. 

'  I  think  so.  Oh,  yes,  it's  most  likely  that  we  shall.  We  have 
only  come  for  a  short  holiday,  and  someone  who  knew  this  place 
told  my  husband  he  would  get  good  boating  and  fishing  here.  But 
come,  now,  since  you  are  kind  enough  to  come  and  see  me,  you 
might  tell  me  something  about  Aasklip,  and  how  you  manage  to 
pass  your  time  every  day.  T  am  new  to  this  country,  you  see,  and 
everything  interests  me.' 

Mim  stared  at  her  again,  and  made  no  reply.  The  question 
nonplussed  her,  and  she  looked  sulky.  She  understood  well  enough 
what  the  Englishwoman  meant,  but  it  was  a  subject  she  was  unused 
to  discussing,  and  she  was  not  an  adaptable  sort  of  person.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  her  companion  was  of  the  considerate  and  tactful 
order,  and  perceiving  at  once  the  effect  her  words  had  taken,  she 
set  herself  to  re-awaken  the  girl's  interest  by  making  her  remarks 
more  personal. 

'  T  suppose,'  she  said,  ^  that  all  your  people  are  here  in  Aasklip  ? 
Your  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  I  mean.' 

Mim's  face  cleared.    She  found  her  level  again. 

*  I  live  with  my  father,'  she  replied.  '  My  mother  died  long 
ago,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  married  and  away.  Our 
house  is  close  by  the  shop.    Tou  know  the  shop,  perhaps  ?  ' 

The  blue  eyes  looked  vague. 

'  No,  I'm  afraid  I  don't.  I  haven't  been  across  to  the  village 
yety  you  see,  and  when  we  arrived  it  was  dark,  and  we  couldn't  see 
anything.' 

An  idea  leapt  into  Mim's  mind  as  the  other  spoke.  *  Fll  take 
you  over  one  day,  if  you  like  to  go,'  she  said,  with  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence. She  knew  all  Aasklip  was  agog  with  curiosity  concerning 
these  strangers,  and  recognised  at  once  what  a  triumph  hers  would 
be  if  she  became  the  means  of  gratifjring  it.  The  prospect  was 
alluring.  ^Fll  take  you  over,'  she  said,  and  waited  with  visible 
anxiety  for  the  answer. 

'  Will  you  really  ? '  said  the  lady.  *  That  is  very  kind  of  you. 
I'm  sure  T  should  like  it  very  much.' 

*  And  when  would  you  like  to  go  ? '  pursued  Mim.  *  To-morrow  ?  * 
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*  If  yoa  like.  Any  day  will  suit  me,  because  I  don't  go  out 
with  the  others  much.  They  aie  off  in  the  boat,  or  fishing  from 
the  rocks  all  day,  but  I  really  can't  do  it.  I'm  not  so  sublimely 
indifferent  to  the  sun  as  they  are.' 

*  To-morrow  afternoon,  then,'  said  Mim.  '  And  I'll  come  over 
and  fetch  you,'  she  added. 

*  Thank  you,  that  is  kind.  Is  the  walk  over  the  sandhills  very 
terrible  1 '  whimsically  puckering  up  her  face. 

*  Terrible!    Why,  it's  nothing,'  said  Mim,  opening  her  eyes. 

*  Only  you  ought  to  wear  shoes  like  these,'  she  added,  thrusting 
out  her  veldschoen-clad  feet,  and  glancing  distrustfully  at  the 
white  canvas  shoes  of  the  English  lady.  The  latter  regarded  Mim's 
footwear  with  something  very  like  dismay. 

*  Like  those !  Yes,  I  suppose  they  are  strong,  and  they  keep 
oat  the  sand,'  she  said  doubtfully.   '  But  aren't  they  very  heavy  %  ' 

^  Not  a  bit,'  Mim  answered  stoutly.  Then  she  looked  again  at 
the  little  white  shoes,  and  added  concedingly,  *  Well,  perhaps  you 
might  find  them  heavy  after  wearing  those.  How  much  did  you 
pay  for  tiiem,  now  ?  ' 

^  Eight-and-sixpence,'  very  distantly. 

'  Magtig  !  Eight-and-sixpence  for  those !  Why,  mine  you  can 
get  for  three-and-six,  and  there  are  some  pairs  in  the  shop  that 
only  cost  half-a-crowu  and  two  shillings.  But  things  are  very 
dear  in  Capetown,  aren't  they  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  think  so — not  particularly.' 

*  Sometimes  we  send  to  Capetown  for  things,'  Mim  continued. 

*  The  post  cart  brings  them  out.  I  got  a  nice  hat  lasfc  month, 
one  something  like  yours,  only  it's  got  a  red  bow  at  the  side. 
What  did  you  pay  for  that  one  ?  ' 

*  I  really  forget.  I  got  it  in  England.  Well,  Martha,  what  is 
it  f  '  to  a  coloured  girl  who  appeared  in  the  doorway  at  that  moment. 

*  Tea  is  ready,  missis.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you,  Martha,'  with  an  audible  sigh  of  relief.  '  Come 
in  and  have  some  tea,'  she  added  to  Mim,  and,  rising,  led  the  way 
into  the  room  that  opened  on  to  the  verandah. 

The  cottage  had  been  taken  furnished,  after  the  idea  of  furnishing 
which  obtained  in  those  parts.  This,  the  living-room,  contained 
a  deal  table  and  six  wooden  chairs.  Mim  had  been  in  it  before, 
in  the  time  of  its  last  occupant,  and  she  recognised  the  things ;  but 
now,  somehow,  their  aspect  was  altogether  different.  A  dark- 
green  doth  covered  the  table,  and  a  lamp  hung  over  it  from  the 
CNitral  beam  in  the  roof,  and  there  were  white  lace  blinds  in  the 
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little  windows,  and  karosses  on  the  floor.  But  the  tea  equipage 
attracted  Mini's  attention  most.  A  pretty  white  embroidered 
doth  was  spread  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  on  it  stood  two  dainty 
cups  and  saucers,  a  tiny  milk-jug  and  sugar-basin,  and  a  great 
scarlet  cosy,  which,  she  presently  discovered,  concealed  a  brown 
teapot.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  seemed  to  call  back  the 
smiles  which  had  momentarily  vanished  from  the  face  of  Mim's 
hostess,  and  she  drew  forward  one  of  the  wooden  chairs  and  put 
the  girl  into  it. 

^Fm  always  glad  I  didn't  exist  before  tea  was  discovered,' 
she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  behind  the  brown  teapot.  ^  Just 
fancy  never  having  any  afternoon  tea — nothing  to  drink  but  ale 
or  wine.    Mustn't  it  have  been  horrid  ?  ' 

*  We  always  drink  coffee,'  said  Mim,  accepting  the  cup  handed 
to  her.    The  pretty  eyebrows  went  up. 

'  What— neuer  tea  ? ' 
^     ^  Oh,  sometimes,  but  we  like  coffee  best.    All  Dutch  people  do,' 
said  Mim,  with  the  air  of  importance  she  always  assumed  when 
imparting  information.    The  English  lady  smiled. 

*'  Will  you  give  me  some  when  I  come  to  see  you  ?  '  she  asked. 
Mim  smiled  too,  and  showed  her  strong  white  teeth. 

*  I'll  be  glad  to,'  she  replied.  '  And  I'll  show  you  how  we  make 
it  too.  To-morrow  I've  got  nothing  much  to  do,  except  in  the 
morning,  when  I  must  make  bread.  But  yesterday,  mijn  iijdjea  ! 
I  was  busy.' 

*  Were  you  ?  '  with  polite  interest. 

'  Tes,'  smoothing  her  apron.    '  But  I  always  am,  the  days 

I've  got  a  sheep  to  kill.    It's  only  about  once  a  month,  though 

'  A  sheep  to  killi     But  who  kills  it  ?  ' 

*  I  do,'  Mim  answered  simply.  The  lady's  spoon  fell  into  her 
saucer  with  a  clatter.  She  stared  at  her  visitor  with  wide-open 
horrified  eyes. 

*rofikiUthesheep!     You!' 

*  I  always  do,'  said  Mim,  with  pride.  *  I  only  had  to  watch 
a  little  at  first,  and  I  soon  learned  how  to  do  it.  You  see,  you 
just ' 

'  Oh,  please  dorCty  the  white  hands  went  up  in  sharp  protest, 
and  the  lady  shuddered.  Mim  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  laughed. 

*  Are  you  firightened  of  such  things  %  '  she  said.  *  That's  funny. 
I  knew  a  girl  once — she  used  to  live  here  in  Aasklip  once,  but  she's 
been  gone  away  a  long  time  now — and  she  was  so  frightened  that 
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she  always  lan  away  when  the  sheep  was  brought  in  to  be  killed. 
Once/  chuckling,  *  we  caught  her,  and  my  sister  held  her  fast,  and 
made  her  look.  Magtig  I  how  she  screamed  !  She  was  quite  silly 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.' 

Without  replying  to  this,  the  lady  rose  and  went  to  the  door, 
leaving  her  tea  half-drunk.  Mim  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
tiien  emptied  her  cup  at  a  gulp,  and  rose  and  went  to  her  side,  her 
big,  unmanly  form  towering  head  and  shoulders  above  the  other. 
But,  with  almost  a  start,  the  Englishwoman  moved  away  from  her, 
and  went  out  on  the  stoep.  Him  followed.  A  light  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  and  blew  in  their  faces,  but  the  dark  specks  had  vanished 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea.    The  boats  were  home. 

*  There'll  be  lots  of  fish  to-day,'  Mim  remarked,  ^  the  sea's  so 
quiet.    Who  do  you  get  your  fish  from  ?  '  she  added. 

*  I  don't  know.    Martha  gets  it.' 

Mim  shot  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  speaker.  There  was  a  curious 
change  in  the  fair  face,  and  the  blue  eyes  did  not  seek  hers  as  they 
had  done  before,  but  looked  out  over  the  sea  with  something  in 
them  that  she  could  not  fathom.  A  short  silence  followed,  and 
then  Mim  had  an  inspiration. 

'  m  bring  you  a  pair  of  veldschoen  from  the  shop  to-morrow,' 
she  said.  *  Tou'll  find  them  much  better  than  those  white  things 
for  walking  through  the  sand.' 

*"  Thank  you,  no,'  came  the  answer,  cold  and  quiet,  but  decisive. 
'  And  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  come  at  all  to-morrow,  as  I  have 
changed  my  mind  about  going.  It  is  exceedingly  kind  of  you,  but 
I  would  rather  not.' 

^  Not  go ! '  echoed  Mim  in  astonishment.  '  But  you  said  you 
wanted  to.' 

'  I  have  changed  my  mind,'  in  the  same  dedded  tones.  *  And 
never  mind  about  the  mutton  either.  We  can  do  quite  well  with- 
out it.'  Then,  turning  her  face  more  in  Mim's  direction,  she  added, 
*  It's  getting  rather  late,  don't  you  think  ? ' 

*  But  why  don't  you  want  to  go  ?  '  demanded  Mim,  ignoring 
the  question.  This  revision  of  the  plan  did  not  please  her  at  all, 
and  signs  of  her  disapproval  began  to  appear  in  her  countenance. 
Her  lips  tightened,  her  little  eyes  gleamed.  To  be  thwarted  in 
anything  on  which  she  had  set  her  mind  was  a  new  and  unpleasant 
experience  for  the  village  autocrat.  But  the  lady  seemed  quite 
undisturbed  by  her  evident  displeasure,  and  did  not  even  answer 
her  question. 

^  I  really  think,'  she  said  in  level  tones  that  feU  like  a  cold 
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douche  on  Mim's  rising  temper,  ^  tliat,  as  the  sun  has  gone  down, 
70U  had  better  not  run  the  risk  of  having  to  cross  those  sand- 
hills after  dark,  especially  as  you  are  alone.  Be  careful  of  those 
steps/  Mim  involuntarily  moved  towards  them,  though  she  had 
not  the  faintest  intention  of  going  just  then,  '  they're  so  steep, 
and  one  is  very  apt  to  slip  on  them.  Good  evening,'  she  added, 
and  with  a  sudden  movement  stepped  again  into  the  doorway. 
Mim  faced  round,  but,  with  a  nod  as  decided  as  her  tones  had  been, 
the  lady  closed  the  door  upon  herself,  and  Mim  was  left  with  no 
alternative  but  to  take  her  departure. 

Later  on,  in  that  same  room  of  the  cottage,  an  indignant  young 
woman  was  pouring  the  story  of  the  afternoon  into  her  husband's  ears. 

'  And  I  was  so  nice  to  her,  too,  till  I  heard  ihat,^  she  ended 
disgustedly.  '  Think  of  it.  Jack,  only  think  of  it — a  girl  killing  a 
sheef^  and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  too.  That  was  the  horrid 
part  of  it.  What  a  mind,  what  a  nature  she  must  have,  to  be  able 
to  do  such  a  thing !    Ugh ! '    And  the  speaker  shuddered. 

But  Jack  roared  with  laughter. 

*'  My  dear  little  woman,'  he  said,  when  he  had  recovered  his 
gravity,  '  you  were  altogether  too  hard  upon  her,  I  think.  Tou 
must  remember  that  your  ways  are  not  her  ways,  and  I  daresay 
some  things  Englishwomen  do  would  horrify  your  friend  quite  as 
much  as  she  horrified  you  this  afternoon.' 

^  Now,  Jack,  what  things  ?    Just  tell  me  some.' 

Jack  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  looked  this  way  and  that.  His 
wife  pointed  a  triumphant  finger  at  him,  and  then  they  both 
laughed. 

'  But,  in  my  humble  opiaion,'  he  said,  ^  the  very  fact  that  she 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  is  her  excuse.  She  didn't  see  anything 
revolting  in  it,  and  would  never  understand  your  feelings.' 

'  Perhaps  not.  But  I'm  not  going  out  with  her.  Jack,  for  all 
that.    Every  time  I  looked  at  her  hands  I  should  shiver.' 

Meanwhile,  Mim  had  gone  trudging  homewards  over  the  sand- 
hills that  evening,  possessed  by  feelings  to  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  a  complete  stranger.  Doubt,  depression,  resentment,  and  a 
galling  sense  of  defeat,  all  these  unenviable  sensations  held  pos- 
session of  her  mind,  and  held  it  so  well  that,  in  passing  through  the 
village,  she  never  noticed  Piet  Botha's  smart  new  cart  standing 
outspanned  by  the  store.  Reaching  home,  she  set  about  getting 
supper  in  the  same  preoccupied  way,  and  she  and  Oom  Dantje  ate 
it  almost  in  silence.  She  did  not  tell  her  father  where  she  had  been 
that  afternoon,  because  she  knew  it  would  entail  answering  many 
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questions,  and  she  felt  indisposed  to  satisfy  him  just  then.  When 
tiie  meal  was  over,  Oom  Dantje  lit  his  pipe,  and,  patting  on  his  hat, 
set  oS  to  the  store  for  his  evening  gossip.  Mim  cleared  the  table, 
washed  op  the  things  and  put  them  away,  and  then,  instead  of 
joining  her  father  at  the  store,  as  her  custom  was,  she  went  into  the 
garden,  and  sat  herself  down  on  a  box  under  the  tree  from  which 
the  carcase  of  the  sheep  was  hanging.  It  was  a  clear,  cool  evening, 
and  tiie  stars  were  beginning  to  twinkle  through  the  deepening 
dusk.  Blim  stared  upwards,  but  she  was  not  looking  at  them. 
A  bat  skimmed  past,  close  to  her  cheek,  but  she  never  stirred.  She 
was  still  brooding  over  the  rebuff  she  had  sustained  that  afternoon, 
and  the  more  she  turned  it  over  in  her  mind  the  deeper  grew  her 
sense  of  injury. 

Why  had  the  Ilnglishwoman  refused  to  go  out  with  her,  after 
first  promising  to  do  so ;  and  %Dhy  had  she  been  so  friendly  at  the 
beginning  of  their  interview,  and  so  very  much  the  opposite  at  its 
doee  %  This  was  the  problem  that  Mim  tried  to  solve,  but  she 
tried  in  vain.  Her  efforts  ended  at  last  in  a  fit  of  deep  de- 
spondency, and  sinking  her  head  on  her  hands,  she,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  fell  utterly  out  of  conceit  with  herself.  ^ 

Always,  till  that  moment,  satisfied  with  her  own  personal 
appearance,  she  now  mentally  conjured  up  the  woman  she  had 
been  witii  that  afternoon,  and  began  to  torture  herself  with  odious 
oomparuons.  The  fair  and  beautiful  face  of  the  stranger,  her 
graceful  form,  her  soft  white  hands,  her  littie  feet,  the  dress  she 
wore,  the  dainty  things  about  her,  only  served,  in  poor  Mim's  ejes, 
to  bring  into  strong  relief  her  own  imperfections.  Her  mirror, 
when  it  reflected  back  her  sallow  face  with  its  sharp  eyes  and  turned- 
up  nose  and  defiant  little  frizz  of  hair,  and  sent  her  away  pleased 
with  what  she  saw,  Ued  and  deceived  her.  Her  father's  friends, 
when  they  told  her  over  their  wine  that  she  was  a  good-looking 
gid,  lied  and  deceived  her  too.  With  the  inconsistency  of  her  sex, 
Mim  had  flown  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  She  had  fallen 
from  the  heists  of  self-satisfaction  to  the  depths  of  self-abasement, 
and  the  fall  was  tremendous.  The  revelation  of  the  afternoon  had 
staggered  her.  And  so  she  sat  out  in  the  darkness,  with  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  wept  as  she  had  never  wept  in  her  life  before, 
and  wished  she  had  never  been  bom. 

At  tibie  store  that  evening  Oom  Dantje  found  Piet  Botha  sitting 
when  he  entered.  A  brief  greeting  passed  between  the  two  men, 
and  tiben  Piet  inquired  where  Mim  was.  *At  the  house,'  said 
Mim's  father.    There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then  they  began  to 
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discuss  the  war,  that  unfailing  topic  of  conversation  when  men  met 
together  in  those  times.  The  storekeeper  leaned  over  the  counter 
and  joined  in,  and  the  smoke  of  the  strong  tobacco  in  all  three 
pipes  rose  thickly,  and  curled  about  the  bunches  of  onions  and 
dried  fish  that  were  hanging  from  the  roof.  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
Piet  Botha  rose,  and,  bidding  the  storekeeper  good-night,  went 
out. 

He  took  the  turn  that  led  to  Oom  Dantje's  dwelling,  and  strode 
rapidly  along  the  narrow  path  that  twisted  in  and  out  among  the 
bushes.  As  he  pushed  open  the  little  gate  in  the  hedge  that  sur- 
rounded the  house,  a  dark  form  rose  suddenly  close  beside  him, 
and  he  heard  a  faint  exclamation.    He  stopped. 

'  Mim,  is  that  you  ?  ' 

*  Piet.' 

'  Why  do  you  sit  here  alone,  Mim  ?  '  asked  Piet,  feeling  in  his 
coat-pocket  for  matches.  *  Why  didn't  you  come  to  the  store  with 
Oom  Dantje  \    I  was  waiting  for  you.' 

^  I  didn't  know  you  were  there,'  Mim  replied  in  a  dull  voice. 
^  Do  you  want  to  go  into  the  house  ?  ' 

But  Piet  had  found  his  matches,  and  he  struck  one  suddenly  in 
her  face.  She  threw  up  her  hands  to  ward  ofE  the  light,  but  not 
before  he  had  seen  that  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen. 

'  Why,  Mim,'  he  exclaimed,  *  what's  the  matter  ?  You've  been 
crying! ' 

Whereat  Mim  at  once  sat  down  on  the  box  from  which  she  had 
risen  and  began  to  cry  again.  Piet  stood  by  and  listened  to  her 
unrestrained  sobs  in  bewilderment.  He  tried  expostulation  and 
entreaty,  but  without  effect,  and  then,  at  length,  in  desperation, 
he  bent  down  and  whispered  in  her  ear  the  question  he  had  come  a 
long  way  that  day  to  ask.  Mim  stopped  crying  then,  and  they 
whispered  together  long  and  earnestly.  Afterwards,  they  fell  to 
walking  up  and  down  the  little  garden  path,  and  thus  Oom  Dantje 
found  them  when  he  came  home  from  the  store. 

But  it  was  not  until  some  time  the  next  day  that  Mim  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  tell  the  cause  of  her  trouble  of  the  night  before. 
Then,  to  her  astonishment,  when  she  somewhat  shamefacedly 
told  the  story  of  her  visit  to  the  cottage,  Piet  solved  the  problem 
for  he^  at  once.  She  entered  into  details,  and  he  seized  upon  one 
with  a  shout  of  laughter. 

*  You  told  her  that^  Mim  ? '  he  cried.  '  You  told  her  you  killed 
the  sheep  ?  Magtig  I  but  what  could  you  expect  ?  These  English- 
women, they  will  run  and  hide  their  eyes  if  one  but  wrings  the  neck 
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of  a  fowl.  I  know  them,  for  did  not  one  teach  me  in  school  for  two 
yeaisl ' 

^And  I  thought  it  was  because  I  was  ugly  and  horrid,'  Mim 
confessed.  '  But,  och,  Piet,  she  is  so  pretty.  Her  hair  is  Uke  gold, 
and  it  shines — it  shines  like  the  sea/  she  ended,  at  a  loss  for  a 
simile. 

Piet  fingered  a  bit  of  hers.  '  This  colour's  nicer  by  far,'  he 
said. 

*  And  her  eyes,  Piet,  they  are,  toch,  so  blue! ' 

*  Brown  for  me,'  Piet  replied,  and  looked  into  her  own. 

*  And  her  skin's  so  fair,  and  her  cheeks  are  pink  like  roses,  and 
her  hands  are  so  little  and  white ' 

But  Piet  interrupted  her  here.  He  caught  both  hers  in  his,  and 
lau^ied  loud  and  long,  and  cried  : 

^Little  and  white  they  may  be,  and  everything  else  that's 
pretty,  but  they  couldn't  kill  a  sheep,  eh,  Mim  ?  '  And  then  Mim 
laughed  too,  as  loud  as  he,  and  with  her  laughter  the  last  shadow 
(rf  yesterday's  dark  hour  passed  away. 

Constance  M.  Pbowse. 
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The  Beautiful  Sheridans. 


AT  the  east  comer  of  Bolton  Street  (now  81  Piocadillj)  there 
flourished,  when  the  nineteenth  century  was  still  young,  a 
club  devoted  to  dandyism,  diners  de  Vuxe^  and  high  play,  or,  to 
speak  cynically,  the  ruin  of  mind,  body,  and  estate.  It  was  called 
Watier's.  Its  presiding  genius  or  ^  perpetual  president '  was  Beau 
Brummell,  famous  for  his  cravats,  his  quarrel  with  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  his  phenomenal  good  luck  at  the  then  fashionable 
game  of  macao.  One  evening  he  found  the  gaming-table  so  full 
that  there  was  no  room  for  him,  but  seated  there  was  a  friend  of 
his  whom  he  knew  to  be  too  poor  to  play  for  the  extravagant  stakes 
affected  by  the  hdbUu^^  and  who  probably  would  not  have  been 
there  at  all  but  for  the  rosy  influence  of  a  good  dinner  with  plenty 
of  good  wine.  After  a  word  or  two  the  friends  changed  places,  and 
before  long  Brummell  rose  the  richer  by  16001.  This  sum  he 
faithfully  shared  with  his  friend,  saying,  ^  There,  Tom,  go  home 
and  give  your  wife  and  brats  a  supper,  and  play  no  more.'  The 
action  was  kindly,  and  the  advice  good,  and  though  the  words 
lacked  somewhat  of  respect,  the  pill  was  well  gilded.  Tom  was 
the  handsome,  witty,  spoiled  son  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Of  Tom  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  endowed  with  all  the  wit  of 
his  father,  all  the  charm  of  his  mother,  and  the  good  looks  of  both. 
Few  men  seem  to  have  been  more  universally  liked,  and  when 
Qeorge  Colman  wrote,  *  I  love  and  esteem  Tom  Sheridan  heartily, 
and  wish  success  to  any  scheme  in  which  he  is  interested,'  he  only 
expressed  a  general  sentiment. 

A  few  specimens  of  Tom's  wit  have  been  preserved ;  none  are 
better  than  a  reply  to  his  foolishly  indulgent  father  when  remon- 
strating with  him  for  some  imprudence.  The  father  ended  by 
saying,  ^  Why,  Tom,  my  father  would  never  have  permitted  me  to 
do  such  a  thing.'  Whereupon  Tom  replied,  in  a  tone  of  assumed 
indignation,  *  Sir,  would  you  dream  of  comparing  your  father  to 
mine  ? '    Another  good  one  was  his  reply  when  told  he  had  been 
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cat  off  with  a  shilfing :  *  Ton  don't  happen  to  have  that  shilling 
about  70a  now>  sir,  do  70a  ?  ' 

B7  marrTing  Caroline  CaDendar,  Tom  brought  more  beaut7 
and  talent  into  the  famil7,  and  associated  it  with  the  still  more 
beautiful  Fann7  Callendar,  who  afterwards  married  Sir  James 
Graham  of  Net^erb7.  Qeoige  IV.,  who  might  fairty  be  esteemed 
a  connoisseur  in  such  matters,  declared  this  was  the  handsomest 
couple  he  had  ever  *  clapped  his  e7es  on.' 

Poor  Tom  Sheridan  inherited  more  from  his  mother  than  her 
grace  and  charm.  ESlizabeth  Iinle7y  seraphic  in  voice,  temper, 
and  feature,  described  b7  a  bishop  as  a  link  between  women  and 
angels,  b7  Qarrick  as  a  saint,  and  compared  b7  Macaula7  to 
St.  Cedlia,  had  been  stricken  down  b7  a  stealth7  but  ruthless 
attack  of  consumption,  and  the  same  fell  disease  assailed  Tom  in 
what  should  have  been  the  flower  of  his  manhood.  A  (Government 
appointment  was  found  for  him  at  the  Cape  in  the  hope  that  the 
cUmate  would  arrest  its  progress.  But  all  was  vain ;  he  died  in 
1817,  leaving  his  beautiful  wife  with  seven  beautiful  children  and 
poverty  for  their  portion. 

*  You  are  one  of  the  ver7  few  fellows  in  this  world  who  can 
compare  with  me  in  the  article  of  wives,'  Tom  Moore  had  written 
to  Tom  Sheridan,  and  Caroline  Sheridan  was  not  the  woman  to 
moan  over  the  harshness  of  fate.  To  a  small  pension  and  apartments 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace  she  added  somewhat  b7  novel-writing. 
One  of  her  stori^,  CatMoA^  commended  itself  to  S7dne7  Smith, 
who  made  it  the  occasion  of  a  hon  mot.  The  hero  ends  on  the 
gallowB,  whereupon  S7dne7  observed  that  though  he  had  known 
the  authoress  was  a  Callendar,  he  had  been  unaware  till  then  that 
ahe  was  a  Newgate  Calendar ! 

*  Mamma  is  getting  mould7  at  Hampton  Court,'  wrote  Lad7 
SeTmour  in  1830 ;  but  *  old  Mrs.  Sheridan '  was  still  7oung  and 
prett7  when  Disraeli  made  her  acquaintance  three  7ears  later. 
He  found  that  she  was  his  great  admirer,  and  that  the  whole  famil7 
had  a  *  ver7  proper  idea  of  his  merits,'  and,  therefore,  liked  them 
all  ver7  much.  She  might  well  have  become  ver7  mould7  indeed, 
for  she  had  done  her  hard  task  well;  paid  her  husband's  debts, 
educated  her  children,  and  established  them  in  the  world. 

The  *  brats '  were  such  as  no  mother  could  fail  to  be  proud  of. 
The  eldest  son — ^dear  Brinn7'  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset's 
letters — tiiough  *well  enough  to  look  at  and  brother  to  three 
angek,*  was  not  a  ver7  interesting  person.  Mrs.  Norton  said  he 
was  *  the  onl7  respectable  one  in  the  famil7,'  and  that  it  was  due 
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to  the  liver-complaint.  But  his  respectability  did  not  prevent  him 
copying  his  grandfather's  matrimonial  method.  The  lady  of  his 
choice  was  Marcia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant. 
As  the  father  objected  to  the  ardent  Brinsley,a  trip  to  Qretna  Green 
was  arranged,  and  brought  to  pass  when  Sir  Colquhoun  went  to 
Poole  to  contest  an  election.  Sir  Colquhoun  returned  in  a  great 
rage,  shot  his  daughter's  pet  horse  as  the  bridegroom  was  not  at 
hand,  and  hurried  off  to  his  lawyer  full  of  the  idea  of  prosecuting 
the  whole  Sheridan  family  for  conspiracy.  But  'all's  well  that 
ends  well.'  Sir  Colquhoun  cooled  down,  found  his  son-in-law  all 
that  previously  he  had  found  him  not,  and,  in  the  end,  bequeathed 
him  all  his  property.  Thus  with  a  seat  at  Frampton  Court,  a  town 
house  in  Grosvenor  Place,  Brinsley  became  much  more  respectable 
and  possibly  more  Uvensh.  People  said  Mrs.  Brinsley  grew  beau- 
tiful after  her  marriage,  and  that  it  was  due  to  her  connection 
with  the  Sheridans.  Hayward,  who  shared  in  their  hospitality, 
found  them  very  happy  in  the  society  of  such  people  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, Lord  Powerscourt,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  and  Albany  Fonblanque — ^a  very  judicious  mixture  of 
blood  and  brains. 

The  other  sons,  all  marked  for  early  death,  were — Thomas 
(died  1826),  Frank  (died"  1843),  and  Charles  (died  1847).  They 
were  all  brilliant  and  witty,  all  handsome  and  tall,  and  all  much 
beloved ;  but  we  only  catch  a  few  glimpses  of  them  in  the  letters 
of  their  sisters  and  friends.  Many  must  have  felt,  with  Lord 
Dufferin,  how  great  a  pity  it  was  that  these  bright  creatures 
should  have  passed  away  leaving  so  few  traces  of  their  liveliness 
and  wit. 

In  1829  the  Duke  of  Clarence  gave  a  children's  ball  at  Hampton 
Court  to  the  little  Queen  of  Portugal,  stranded  on  our  shores  by 
the  usurpation  of  Dom  Miguel.  The  young  Sheridans  were  there. 
*  The  boys  were  in  white  ducks  with  lightish  green  jackets,  with 
their  hair  curled ;  Charley  had  a  magnificent  worked  collar  to  his 
shirt,'  and  had  the  honour  of  being  once  ms-a-via  with  the  young 
Queen,  while  Frank  danced  next  her  twice.  'Little  Ghigo' — 
afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava — ^went  in  *  a  crimson 
velvet  frock  frilled  all  round  and  a  Grecian  lace  tucker.'  His  aunt 
Caroline  (Mrs.  Norton)  had  curled  his  hair  with  a  hot  fork,  and  he 
looked  *  too  beautiful.'  Eighteen  months  later,  when  Aunt  Georgy 
became  Lady  Seymour,  little  Ghigo  again  had  his  hair  curled,  and 
was  *  excessively  admired.'  The  beautiful  sisters,  their  brothers 
Charley  and  Frank,  and  the  aforesaid  little  Ghigo,  all  assisted  at. 
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the  oeremony  and  made  '  leally  a  gorgeous  spectacle,  being  all 
80  handsome,  you  know.' 

Charley  and  Frank  spent  pleasant  times  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  Edward  Jesse,  a  courteous  and  dignified  ^  (Gentleman  of  the 
Ewry/  of  that  old  school  which  the  world  to  its  loss  knows  no  more. 
His  daughter  has  preserved  a  picture  of  those  '  slim  and  beautiful 
lads/  making  the,  old  rooms  merry  with  their  boyish  clatter,  and 
priming  the  too  credulous  naturalist  with  wonderful  dog-stories 
invented  for  his  benefit,  and  received  with  courtly  assents  between 
pinches  of  Pontet's  mixture ;  and  of  delightful  river  excursions  by 
moonlight,  the  banks  echoing  with  the  glorious  voices  of  the  two 
boys  as  tiiey  sang  their  favourite  duets.  At  intervals  Jesse  would 
tell  dog-stories  of  his  own  with  frequent  recourse  to  Pontet ;  Mitf ord, 
of  tiie  QenHemaitCs  Magazine,  would  cap  him  out  of  his  own  stores, 
and  the  bojrs  would  chaff  them  impartially  on  ^  cat  and  dog  plato- 
nics.'  Charley's  memory  must  have  gone  back  to  those  happy 
dog  days  when  Lord  Seymour  wrote  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Algernon's  dog  :  '  He  intends  having  his  skin  made  into  shoes 
that  he  may  have  a  memento  of  his  faithful  companion.  Tell 
this  to  CSiarley  that  he  may  admire  this  instance  of  utilitarian 
romance.  No  foolish  engraven  tablet  or  sculptured  urn  to  record 
the  perpetuity  of  his  canine  attachment,'but  a  pair  of  shoes,  which, 
while  they  are  new  and  pinch  him,  will  naturally  awaken  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  feelings,  but  as  they  grow  old  and  easy  must  gradually 
soothe  him  into  a  calm  resignation,  and  even  reconcile  him  to  the 
short-lived  and  short-tailed  destiny  of  curs.  What  a  sublime 
sentence !  I  should  like  to  speak  it  to  the  electors  of  Totnes,  if 
I  could  bring  it  in  d  frapas  de  bottes ! '  It  would  almost  appear 
that  the  Sheridan  wit  were  as  conmiunicable  as  the  Sheridan 
beauty. 

These  richly  endowed  lads  grew  in  beauty,  physique,  and  voice 
as  became  their  descent,  and  none  thought  of  the  grim  spectre  that 
<logg^  their  footsteps.  When  Frank  went  into  Mong  tails'  his 
sisters  introduced  him  to  the  gaieties  of  their  own  set,  including 
Ahnack's,  where  he  was  found  to  be  very  handsome,  and  the  ladies 
*  took  great  notice  of  him.'  '  Unde  Qraham ' — that  is,  Sir  James  of 
Netherby — became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  promised  to 
make  him  *  a  clerk  or  something '  and  bring  him  into  the  House, 
where  he  would  learn  self-dependence.  Hayward  was  present  at 
an  hilarious  Greenwich  dinner  given  to  Frank  by  Lord  Normanby's 
Irish  Staff,  when  the  festivities  ended  by  filling  the  pockets  of  a 
guest,  who  had  found  his  way  under  the  table,  with  a  quart  of  ice- 
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cream.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward  ased  to  tell  of  the  charm  of  his  society 
at  Sorrento,  where  she  listened  delightedly  to  his  stream  of  songs, 
stories,  recitations,  and  impersonations  flowing  without  stint  all 
through  the  day.  ^His  lovely  voice  filled  the  air  with  sounds 
enchanting  enough  to  bring  out  the  sirens  themselves.' 

When  Fanny  Kemble  was  introduced  to  Charles  she  described 
him  as  younger  brother  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  Lord  Dufferin 
remembered  him  at  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  surrounded  by 
a  great  crowd  of  men  and  women  seduced  by  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  to  forsake  the  allurements  of  Terpsichore.  Though 
his  talk  was  full  of  pointed  repartees,  hardly  any  have  been  pre- 
served— ^probably  some  have  been  given  to  better-known  wits;  but 
Mrs.  Norton  has  saved  one  of  the  happiest.  The  De  Ros  card 
scandal  was  agitating  society,  and  there  were  plenty  of  people 
willing  to  give  the  disgraced  gambler  a  parting  kick.  He  went 
into  retirement,  leaving  his  proxy  with  the  Bishop  of  London  '  in  a 
very  marked  manner,'  said  a  newspaper.  A  would-be  wit  observed, 
^  I  am  afraid  to  leave  my  card  on  him  for  fear  he  should  mark  it.' 
*  That  would  depend  on  whether  he  thought  it  a  high  honour,'  said 
Charles  very  quietly — an  admirable  illustration  of  his  wit  and  good 
feeling,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  what  we  have  lost. 

When  we  hear  wit 

We  attribute  it 

To  Alvanley  or  Jekyll, 

wrote  Landor,  and  Charley's  repartee  was  promptly  given  to  Lord 
Alvanley. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  ^  sisters  three ' — Helen  Selina,  Mrs. 
Blackwood,  afterwards  Lady  Duflerin,  who  died  Lady  Gifford ; 
Caroline  Elizabetii  Sarah,  who  became  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  and 
secondly  Lady  Stirling  Maxwell ;  and  Jane  Qeorgiana,  wife  of  Lord 
Seymour,  who  succeeded  as  twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset.  Their 
beauty  was  a  universal  theme.  Fanny  Kemble  never  saw  such  *  a 
bunch  of  beautiful  creatures  all  growing  on  one  stem ' ;  to  which 
Caroline  replied  complacently,  *  Tes,  we  are  rather  good-looking 
people.'  Lord  Ronald  Gk)wer  has  told  us  of  Disraeli  sitting  over 
the  fire  at  Storey's  Qate  and  murmuring,  '  Dreams !  Dreams ! 
Dreams ! '  in  an  ecstasy  over  their  beauty. 

Each  had  her  devotees.  Caroline  was  indisputably  the  most 
talented,  but  the  others  were  abundantly  witty.  Many  gave  the 
palm  of  beauty  to  Helen;  twelve  years  after  Dizzy's  rapture, 
Oeorgy  could  write  enthusiastically  of  the  admiration  Nelly  had 
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won  at  Paris ;  and  Martba  Somerville  remembered  her  in  Rome  in 
widow's  weeds  beset  by  a  great  mob  crowding  to  satisfy  their 
admiration  of  2a  heSta  numaca  Inglese.  Dizzy  Uked  her  exceed- 
ingly— she  was  *  very  handsome  and  very  Sheridanic,'  and,  as  he 
told  his  sister  with  the  delidoos  vanity  that  characterised  the 
young  author  and  the  future  master  of  statecraft,  she  knew  all  his 
works  by  heart,  and  could  *  spout '  whole  pages  of  Vivian  Orey, 
CanUmm  Fleming^  and  the  Young  Duke,  People  were  not  taking 
him  very  seriously  in  those  days,  and  the  incense  of  a  witty  and 
beautiful  woman  ^  spouting '  his  lucubrations  could  not  fail  to  be 
gratifying.  But  Mrs.  Blackwood,  who  was  a  woman  of  real  dis- 
cernment, easily  detected  the  talent  that  lay  beneath  the  affected 
eooentricity  and  dandyism,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  DisraeU's 
admiration  was  sincere.  One  day  he  appeared  at  the  drawing- 
room  at  Storey's  Gate  in  company  with  the  paternal  Dryasdust. 
He  sat  him  down  in  a  chair,  looking  at  him  '  as  if  he  were  some 
object  of  vertu  of  which  he  wished  to  dispose,'  and  said,  ^  Mrs. 
Bladnrood,  I  have  brought  you  my  father.  I  have  been  reconciled 
to  my  father  on  two  conditions ;  the  first  was  that  he  should  come 
and  see  you,  the  second  that  he  should  pay  my  debts.' 

Though  we  hear  more,  perhaps,  of  Ceuroline's  wit  than  of  her 
beauty,  she,  too,  had  her  votaries.  This  is  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  first 
impression  of  her :  '  I  plunged  deep  into  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Norton  and  came  to  the  top  again  dripping  with  beauty.'  She  was 
strikingly  like  '  old  Brinsley,'  says  Tom  Moore,  who  went  to  see  her 
at  Afanack's,  when  she  was  to  dance  as  August  in  the  quadrille  of 
die  Months,  and  found  her  the  handsomest  of  any,  although  her 
competitors  were  all  chosen  beauties,  and  included  'La  belle 
Forester  ravissante '  (afterwards  the  Countess  of  Bradford).  Gibson 
said  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  of  such  sculptural  beauty  as  Mrs. 
Norton ;  and  Lord  Houghton  was  equally  ardent  in  admiration  of 
her  person  and  inteUeot. 

'  Garry  is  the  wit,'  said  Mrs.  Blackwood,  and  capital  examples 
of  her  over-bubbhng  fun  are  to  be  found  in  her  letters  to  Hayward. 
Here  is  a  bit  adverting  to  poUtical  incidents  of  the  time  : 

But  thou,  sad  Leech, 
Hast  got  no  speech ! 

Not  even  that  one — sumamed  the  *  Single ' — 
By  which  old  Milnes  made  all  ears  tingle, 
Nor  that  which  was  spoken  by  Disraeli 
(The  abridgment  of  which  was  *  Never  say  die ! ') 
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When  he  told  the  M.P.'s  who  were  coining  it  strong 

He'd  be  sure  to  make  himself  heard  afore  long ; 

And  convinced  me  at  least,  when  the  row  was  past 

That  he  certainly  would  be  heard  at  last. 

Nor  a  speech  like  Brougham's  in  the  prime  of  his  glory 

(As  long  and  as  sly  as  an  *  Auld  wife's  story '), 

Which  always  sounded  when  it  was  done 

As  if '  three  single  speeches  were  rolled  into  one/ 

Nor  like  Monckton  Milnes,  whose  famous  allusion 

Was  carried  through  with  so  little  confusion 

That  the  House  could  scarcely  its  laughter  smother, 

As  each  wicked  sentence  begot  another. 

Nor — ^but  it's  all  my  eye 

To  expect  a  Leech  to  speak  in  reply. 

Her  wit  was  not  only  sparkling,  it  was  often  tactful,  and  perhaps 
never  more  so  than  in  an  adroit  compliment  to  Tom  Moore.  He 
had  escorted  her  to  Hayter's,  where  she  was  sitting  for  her  portrait, 
and  haying  walked  her  across  two  parks,  landed  her  at  the  studio 
in  such  a  glow  of  beauty  that  the  painter  wished  someone  would 
do  the  same  whenever  she  came  to  sit.  On  the  way  Moore  told  her 
that  he  always  wrote  in  gardens  or  fields.  '  One  would  guess  that 
of  your  poetry,'  she  replied  ;  '  it  quite  smells  of  them.' 

Around  her  gathered  a  goodly  company  of  choice  spirits  of  a 
quality  difficult  to  surpass  in  any  age.  There  were  those  dear  old 
dowagers,  the  Misses  Berry — Blackberry  and  Gooseberry  the  profane 
called  them ;  Samuel  Rogers,  sub-acid  and  caustic,  with  the  anec' 
dotes  of  half  a  century  ;  Henry  Taylor,  sober  and  solid,  with  a  good 
thing  always  lurking  in  wait ;  Brougham,  vain  and  fussy,  but  excel- 
lent company,  with  a  special  vanity  for  beautiful  women ;  Lockhart, 
bubbling  with  joke  and  anecdote ;  joyous  Sydney  Smith,  thanking 
Almighty  Qod  that  though  He  had  made  him  poor  He  had  made 
him  merry ;  Fanny  Kemble,  brilliant  but  somewhat  too  self-con- 
scious ;  Theodore  Hook,  often  coarse,  oftener  malicious,  but  with  a 
talent  for  improvisation  that  carried  him  everywhere ;  Monckton 
Milnes,  ^  perpetual  president  of  the  Heaven  and  Hell  Amalgamation 
Society ' ;  Abraham  Hayward,  giver  of  good  dinners  and  sayer  of 
good  things ;  Lord  Westbury,  ^  FalstaS  and  Bacon  rolled  in  one ' ; 
Henry  Reeve,  whose  fecund  brain  played  so  important,  though 
unseen,  a  part  in  several  administrations ;  Disraeli,  handsome, 
fashionable,  witty,  ambitious.  Who  is  there  to  omit  from  this  feast 
of  reason,  where  the  wit  flowed  so  much  more  abundantly  than  the 
claret? 
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Unfortonately  Cany  had  married  a  man  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  hd  esprity  and  his  doubts  and  suspicions  cubninated  in  a 
charge  of  erim.  con,  against  Lord  Melbourne.  The  charge  failed, 
and  justly,  according  to  general  opinion.  Jekyll,  who  rarely  erred 
in  ciedulity  on  such  matters,  wrote  :  ^  No  human  being  gave  credit 
to  tlie  evidence.  .  .  .  The  ass  thought  antlers  would  be  ornamental 
to  an  animal  of  that  species,  but  could  not  accomplish  them,  so 
will  now  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  own.' 
Tears  after  Serjeant  Ballantine  read  the  evidence  and  fully  coin- 
cided with  the  verdict,  which  was  endorsed,  moreover,  by  Queen 
Victoria.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Norton  cannot  be  entirely  acquitted 
of  indiscretion.  Lord  Malmesbury  thought  she  '  must  consider 
herself  very  fortunate  in  being  let  off  so  easily,'  and  records  that  one 
old  Tory  ^  couldn't  see  why  Lord  Melbourne  should  be  so  triumphant, 
as  it  had  been  proved  that  he  had  had  more  opportunities  than  any 
man  ever  had  before,  and  had  made  no  use  of  them  ! ' 

Some  incidents  in  the  Hon.  Qeorge  Norton's  conduct  were  un- 
worthy of  a  gentleman,  and  made  bitter  wounds  in  the  feelings  of 
his  wile,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  in  her  letter  to  Henry  Taylor  on 
his  marriage  :  ^  I  hope  you  will  be  happy ;  there  is  no  one,  I  believe, 
deserves  happiness  more ;  and  I  also  hope,  when  you  have  power 
over  the  destiny  of  another,  that  you  will  remember  that  the  most 
intelligent  woman  God  ever  made  has  something  of  the  child  in 
her  disposition,  and  that  the  indulgence  shown  to  children  is  as 
necessary  in  their  case  (if  you  mean  either  to  be  happy)  as  with  an 
infant  of  three  years  old.  Do  not  laugh  at  me  for  lecturing  my 
betters.  It  is  only  when  I  think  of  some  fresh  and  uncommenced 
destiny  that  I  look  gravely  and  sadly  back  at  all  the  mistakes  in 
my  own.' 

The  general  voice  gave  the  palm  of  beauty  to  G^rgiana  the 
youngest  of  the  Sheridan  girls.  'Anything  so  splendid  I  never 
gazed  upon,'  wrote  Disraeli ;  '  even  the  handsomest  family  in  the 
world,  which  I  think  the  Sheridans  are,  all  looked  dull.  Clusters 
of  the  darkest  hair,  the  most  brilliant  complexion,  a  contour  of  face 
perfectly  ideal.'  The  seal  was  set  on  her  claims  when  she  was 
chosen  Queen  of  Beauty  at  the  Eglintoun  Tournament  of  1839. 

Something  of  a  lack  of  dignity  was  a  characteristic  of  these 
ladies.  Perhaps  wit  and  dignity  do  not  run  well  in  harness.  The 
year  before  the  cause  calibre,  and  the  day  after  the  elopement 
of  Brinsley,  Caroline  appeared  at  a  parly  given  by  Sebastiani, 
the  French  Ambassador,  talked  in  an  extraordinary  fashion,  and 
kicked  Lord  Melbourne's  hat  over  her  head !     The  whole  Carps 
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Diphmaiique  was  amazed,  sajrs  Lord   Malmesboiy,  and  we  can 
easily  understand  it. 

A  comic  incident  in  the  affairs  of  Lady  Seymour  afforded  society 
an  interlude  of  fun  early  in  1840.  She  had  written  to  Lady  Shuck- 
burgh  for  the  character  of  a  servant ;  Lady  S.  answered  that  she 
left  such  matters  to  her  housekeeper,  and  that  'having  a  pro- 
fessed cook  as  well  as  a  housekeeper  in  her  establishment,'  it  was 
not  likely  she  should  know  anything  of  servants'  abilities.  The 
ostentation  of  this  ridiculous  reply  apparently  tickled  Lady  Sey- 
mour out  of  the  dignity  that  might  be  expected  from  a  coming 
duchess ;  she  wrote  asking  that  the  housekeeper  might  send  the 
character,  as  her  children  could  not  remain  without  their  dinner 
because  Lady^. '  keeping  a  professed  cook  and  housekeeper  thought 
a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  her  household  beneath  her  notice. 
Lady  Seymour  understands  from  Stedman  [the  servant  in  ques- 
tion] that,  in  addition  to  her  other  talents,  she  is  actually  capable 
of  dressing  food  for  the  Uttle  Shuckburghs  to  partake  of.'  Nor 
was  this  all ;  appended  was  a  clever  Uttle  sketch  of  the  Shuckburgh 
children  devouring  mutton  chops,  Mary  Stedman  beaming  upon 
them,  and  Lady  Shuckburgh  expressing  Uvely  symptoms  of  dis- 
may !  Lady  S.,  however,  had  the  last  word,  directing  the  house- 
keeper to  say  that  she  decUned  answering  her  note  as  '  its  vulgarity 
was  beneath  contempt,'  but  as  mutton  chops  only  were  required, 
'  Mary  Stedman  would  be  found  equal  to  cook  for  or  manage  the 
establishment  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty.'  And  with  this  last  sniff 
ended  the  storm  over  a  mutton  chop. 

Lady  Seymour's  life  was  free  from  the  harsher  worries  that 
embittered  her  sister's.  '  Your  Greorgy  is  going  to  be  turned  into 
a  chaperone,'  she  wrote  to  'darling  Brinny'  in  1830.  'Lord 
Seymour,  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  son  asked  me  yesterday  to  marry 
him,  and  I,  being  very  civil  and  poUte,  said  "  Yes "...  My 
acquaintances  are  rabid  and  frantic  at  my  daring  to  do  such  a 
thing,  and  they  turn  round,  after  first  congratulating  Mamma,  and 
say,  "  Good  Heavens !  is  Lord  Seymour  mad  ?  What  a  fool !  " 
with  other  pleasing  intimations  of  their  good  wishes  towards  me.' 
The  would-be  Benedick  was  shy,  but  not  dilatory;  in  less  than  three 
weeks  the  wedding  took  place,  '  Georgia  was  dressed  in  plain  white 
satin  with  no  ornaments  but  a  diamond  brooch  and  earrings, 
beautiful  blonde  seduisantes,  and  a  magnificent  blonde  veil  thrown 
over  her  head.  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  as  she 
looked.'  So  wrote  Mrs.  Blackwood;  the  Sheridan  girls  had  no 
spark  of  jealousy  of  one  another's  beauty.    It  was  more  than  the 
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ordinary  share  of  happiness  that  fell  to  Lady  Seymour's  lot,  endowed 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiooloos  (one  of  Nature's  kindest  gifts), 
which  filled  the  world  with  fun  for  her  amusement ;  with  a  beauty 
that  ensured  her  continual  worship,  and  a  husband  who  was  a 
nobleman  by  nature  as  well  as  rank.  Children,  too,  came  to  her 
offering  tiieir  vials  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  either  hand.  ^  I  am  glad 
liie  baby  is  like  you,*  wrote  Lord  Seymour  to  *  dearest  Georgy,'  *  if 
it  will  grow  up  like  you  I  shall  be  more  pleased  with  it  than  with  a 
boy.'  *  It '  was  Lady  Ulrica  Seymour  who  married  Lord  Henry 
Thynne.  Boys  also  were  granted  her,  but  both  died  in  the  life- 
time of  tiieir  father.  The  death  of  the  second  son,  Edward,  was  a 
blow  from  which  tiie  fatiier  never  recovered,  and  the  wound  it 
made  was  deepened  by  the  loss  of  his  heir,  Ferdinand.  In  the 
fulness  of  time  came  the  last  blow  of  all.  On  December  15,  1884, 
he  wrote  to  Bnnsley :  '  Qeorgy  came  up  to  tovm  on  Friday,  and 
seemed  well — said  t^e  drive  had  done  her  good  .  .  .  but  on  Sunday 
morning  she  passed  away  in  a  quiet  doze.  She  had  suffered  so 
much  during  the  last  eight  months,  and  had  nearly  lost  her  sight, 
that  it  was  for  her  a  comfort,  but  to  us  a  great  loss,  for  ishe  was 
always  cheery  and  lively,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  suffering.'  To 
his  nephew.  Lord  Dufferin,  he  wrote  :  *  It  is  a  dreadful  blank,  after 
above  fifty  years  of  a  most  cheerful  and  affectionate  companion. . . . 
At  my  time  of  life  I  cannot  look  forward  to  any  long  period.'  His 
foreboding  was  justified ;  he  survived  her  for  one  year  only.  In 
tiiese  last  years  her  surpassing  beauty  had  faded  away,  but  her 
wit  and  charm  remained  to  the  end.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
famous  trio.  Helen  had  died  in  1867.  Her  last  years  had  been 
spent  chiefly  at  Dufferin  Lodge,  Highgate,  a  pleasant  villa  adjoining 
Caen  Wood.  Caroline  followed  in  1876,  after  a  very  brief  glimpse 
of  happiness  with  her  second  husband,  her  levity  toned  down  by 
scHTOw,  but  her  wit  and  spirit  triumphing  over  all.  She,  too,  had 
lost  her  beauty.  ^  I  went  to  the  play  with  Mrs.  Norton,'  wrote 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  '  which  sounds  gay,  but  it  is  as  saddening  a  way 
of  passing  an  evening  as  I  can  find.  Her  society  is  saddening  to 
me  in  itself,  so  glorious  a  creature  to  look  at  even  as  she  is — so 
transcendent  formerly,  and  now  so  faded  in  beauty,  so  foundered 
inHfe.' 

Art  failed  in  its  duty  towards  this  lovely  trio,  and  has  given  to 
posterity  no  portrait  of  any  one  of  them  even  suggesting  tiie  loveli- 
ness which,  by  the  unvarying  testimony  of  the  most  critical,  trans- 
cended the  possibility  of  conveyance  in  words. 

Alfred  Beaver. 
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The  Real  Impressionist. 


ItJNDERSTAND,'  remarked  Cynthia  Trewen,  'that  he^^is 
an  impressionist.' 
She  stood  close  to  a  clifi  edge,  where  a  steep  slope  of  brilliant 
green  turf,  dotted  with  sea-pinks,  made  a  sharp  contrast  with  the 
shimmering  blue  of  the  summer  sea  beyond,  which  broke  caressingly 
against  the  rocks  beneath.  The  pink-studded  green,  the  patch  of 
red  made  by  her  tam-o'-shanter  cap,  and  the  white  of  her  blouse, 
came  near  to  causing  the  young  man  who  was  her  companion  to 
dilate  upon  colour  values  with  a  practical  application. 

*  My  dear  girl *  he  commenced  incautiously. 

Her  lips  drew  together,  and  her  black  eyes  met  his  in  open 
wonderment  as  she  interrupted. 

'  Surely  not !  Mr.  Searle,*  she  corrected  severely. 

*  I  apologise  for  the  preface,  Miss  Cynthia,'  he  responded, 
abasing  himself.  *  But  do  you  mind  explaining  what  you  mean  by 
an  impressionist  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot,'  she  laughed  back,  '  for  we  are  very 
ignorant  of  art  at  Penbarthy  Barton.  An  impressionist,  I  think, 
mixes  up  colours,  trusting  to  find  ideas  in  the  mess — ^that,  at 
least  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  the  method  of  Mr.  Delancy, 
there.' 

She  nodded  over  towards  where,  on  a  tiny  plateau  topping  a 
jutting  point  a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  cliffs,  a  man  stood  in 
front  of  a  huge  field-easel. 

'  Only,'  returned  George  Searle  smilingly,  '  that  kind  of  thing 
cannot  be  profitable.'    . 

'He  gets  his  work  away,'  answered  the  girl,  with  assurance. 
'  He  seldom  has  more  than  the  picture  he  is  working  upon  in  the 
cottage,  and  I  know  that  he  sends  off  those  he  has  finished  almost 
at  once — I  have  seen  the  cases  in  which  he  packs  them  on  their 
way  to  the  station.  He  must  make  a  lot  out  of  them,  too,  for  he 
keeps  a  yacht  in  the  creek  down  there.' 
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She  pointed  to  where  the  topmast  of  a  small  craft  showed  over 
the  rocks,  but  Searle  was  not  impressed. 

*  That,'  he  responded  drily,  ^  is  rather  a  sign  of  spending  than  of 
making  money.  Bat  perhaps  yon  will  introduce  me — this  Mr. 
Delancy  is  a  friend  of  your  father's,  is  he  not  ?  ' 

'  And  of  mine,'  she  commented  teasingly.  ^  Since  he  took  the 
old  cottage  in  spring  he  has  got  on  very  well  with  father,  and  often 
comes  to  the  Barton  to  play  chess  with  him.  But  he  and  I  are 
friends  abo,  so  there  need  be  no  trouble  about  tiie  introduction. 
Come  along.' 

She  moved  away  by  the  narrow  ribbon  of  path  topping  the 
cliffs ;  while  Searle  followed,  speculating  as  to  who  this  might  be 
idiom  he  was  about  to  meet  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  spot.  He 
himself  was  a  barrister — and  incidentally  something  of  an  art 
critic  in  amateurish  fashion— whom  hick  of  briefs  and  the  Long 
Vacation  had  brought  to  Cornwall  upon  a  solitary  walking  tour. 
In  its  course  he  had  put  up  at  the  '  Pig  and  Pilchards,'  the  inn  of 
the  remote  fishing-hamlet  of  Polglin,  where  chance  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Trewen,  of  Penbarthy  Barton,  and  where  he 
had  lingered  on — ostensibly  attracted  by  the  cream  and  pasties  of 
the  ^Pig  and  Pilchards,'  but  fascinated,  in  reality,  by  Cynthia 
Tre^  ^ 

The  path  tiie  pair  traversed  dipped  to  a  hollow  ere  reaching  the 
height  upon  which  the  painter  was  perched,  so  that  he  did  not  see 
their  api^oach. 

^  Great  Scot ! '  ejaculated  Searle  softly.  ^  Here  is  broken  colour 
run  mad! ' 

He  had  reason  for  surprise.  Some  sail  showing  upon  the  plain 
of  ocean  spread  out  before  him  had  attracted  the  artist,  who  was 
o^iog  it  through  a  pair  of  field-glasses ;  while  his  other  hand  kept 
a  brush  full  of  glossy  black  pressed  uncertainly  against  the  canvas 
upcm  the  easel  A  judicious  little  cough  from  Cynthia  startied 
him.  caoong  Oe  pigment  to  Bphtter  hopelessly. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Delancy,'  she  cried, '  I  am  so  sorry — I  have  made  you 
spoil  your  work.' 

He  was  short,  dark,  and  broad-shouldered,  with  thin  lips  and 
small  eyes,  indicative  of  will-power  and  unscrupulousness.  His 
age  was  about  that  of  Searle — some  five-and-twenty  years ;  but  he 
had  the  look  of  one  who  had  lived  every  minute  of  it. 

^  On  the  contrary,'  he  answered  with  much  plausibility,  *  you 
have  assisted  me,  Miss  Cynthia,  to  precisely  the  effect  I  desired. 
I  wished  to  create  a  semi-nocturne — a  stretch  of  sea  with  the  sun 
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sinking  into  a  dark  cloud.    Ton  have  given  me  exactly  the  ragged, 

storm-driven  cloud — ^the  sun  is  simple/ 

He  placed  a  blurr  of  ruddy  crimson  above  the  black  blotch,  and 

stood  back  admiringly.    Admiration  was  beyond  Cynthia,  so  she 

changed  the  subject. 

^  This  is  a  friend  of  ours/  she  said  diffidently,  ^  who  desires  to 

make    your    acquaintance.    Mr.    Qeorge    Searle — ^Mr.    Bertram 

Delancy.' 

The  men  acknowledged  the  introduction ;  their  glances  crossing 

in  a  rapier-like  salute.     Searle  thought  the  other  must  be  crazy, 

for  his  work  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  a  picture  than  a  rag  quilt 

does — being  a  mere  chaotic  assemblage  of  coloured  patches  thrown 

together  against  an  indefinite  outline,  most  crudely  drawn.    So 

the  visitor  determined  to  test  his  knowledge. 

^  I  see  that  you  follow  Manet,  except  in  the  use  of  black,*  he 

remarked,  nodding   towards  the  canvas.     ^Your   notation   hact 

his  breadth — I  prefer  its  ease  myself  to  the  cramped  touch  of 

Pissarro.' 

^T  am  a  slave  to  no  school,'  responded  the  artist  evasively, 

though  he  glanced  keenly  at  the  questioner.    ^  You  will  favour  my 

littie  place  with  a  visit,  now  that  you  are  here  1 '  he  added,  turning 

to  Cynthia,  with  evident  emfresBeme/nl. 

^  I  suppose  I  may,'  she  returned  gaily,  ^  as  conventionalities  do 

not  flourish  about  Penbarthy,  and  I  should  like  Mr.  Searle  to  see 

what  is  quite  one  of  our  few  sights,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  show 
it  to  us.' 

Delancy  gathered  up  his  materials,  and  led  the  way  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  which  lay  across  the  outiet  of  a  narrow  combe 
stretching  down  from  the  uplands  above.  Behind  the  hill,  which 
hid  it  from  the  sea,  and  concealed^^&om  inland  by  an  elm- 
bordered  orchard,  was  a  small  two-storeyed  house,  cob-walled,  and 
so  ivy-covered  as  to  be  almost  lost  against  the  green  of  its  back- 
ground. Searle,  deep  in  thought  as  to  what  could  be  the  object 
of  the  obvious  charlatanism  displayed  by  Delancy,  was  roused 
by  the  latter,  who,  turning  suddenly,  drew  his  attention  to  the 
cottage. 

^  Here  is  my  little  snuggery,'  he  said  briskly,  *  built  in  bygone 
days  expressly  to  evade  the  Revenue  duties,  and  which  appeals  to 
me  now  by  its  picturesqueness.  You  can  judge  from  its  approach 
how  thoroughly  it  was  arranged  for  its  purpose.  Two  tracks,  you 
see,  join  in  front  of  it;  each  leads  to  a  separate  creek  upon  either 
side  of  the  headland  formed  by  the  hill,  so  that  shelter  for  landing 
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the  goods  was  obtainable  in  any  weather ;  besides  full  facility  for 
playing  hide-and-seek  with  over-cnrioos  excisemen.' 

^  If  we  ever  had  a  tariff  again,'  remarked  Searle,  ^  it  might  be 
useful  even  now.' 

'That  would  be  delightfully  romantic,'  commented  Cynthia. 
'  You  could  hide  laces,  and  silks,  and  tea,  and  all  kinds  of  things 
away,  Mr.  Delancy,  and  supply  the  Barton  at  wholesale  prices. 
I  shall  certainly  tell  father  to  vote  for  this  tariff  one  reads  of. 
You  must  see  inside,  Mr.  Searle — ^there  are  cunning  cupboards, 
and  secret  lockers,  trap-doors  leading  to  mysterious  recesses,  and 
concealed  exits.' 

All  of  these  were  there,  and  Delancy  made  no  difficulty  about 
revealing  them  to  his  visitors ;  from  unexpectedly  spacious  cellars, 
to  the  cock-loft  concealed  among  the  tibatch,  he  showed  them  that 
the  building  was  honeycombed  with  hiding-places.  In  one,  behind 
tlie  old  oak  panelling  of  the  entrance  hall  which  was  also  the  living- 
room,  Searle  picked  up  a  small  flat  tin  canister,  which  he  handed 
to  their  guide. 

*  I  get  some  of  my  colours  in  tiiat  shape,'  Delancy  remarked 
casually,  as  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.    '  Thanks  for  finding  it.' 

Searle  had  never  seen  artists'  materials  packed  in  such  a  form, 
but  he  made  no  comment,  and  presently  Cynthia  announced  that 
it  was  time  she  was  returning ;  whereupon  Delancy  expressed  regret 
tiiiat  he  could  not  accompany  her  to  the  Barton. 

'  But,'  he  added  with  a  significant  flourish, '  I  hope  to  have  the 
feEdty  of  seeing  you  there  this  evening.' 

The  blush  with  which  the  girl  received  this  floridly  worded 
intimation  made  Searle  resolve  to  take,  without  delay,  the  step 
which  he  had  previously  only  contemplated.  Therefore,  when 
he  reached  the  Barton  along  with  her,  he  requested  a  private 
conversation  with  Mr.  Trewen — a  punctilious  man  whom  he 
deemed  it  diplomatic  to  placate  by  acting  in  strictly  correct 
bahion. 

*I  desire  your  permission,  sir,'  he  began,  'to  pay  my 
addresses  to  your  daughter — ^to  Miss  Cynthia.' 

'  Have  you  spoken  to  her  ?  '  the  otiier  demanded. 
'  I  tiiougiht  it  right  to  inform  you  first.' 

'A  very  proper  feeling,'  commented  Mr.  Trewen,  evidently 
gratified,  '  which  makes  me  regret  that  I  cannot  accede  to  your 
request^  having  already  granted  permission  to  my  neighbour,  Mr. 
Delancy,  to  address  Cynthia.  Unless,  or  until,  she  refuses  him  he 
must  have  a  clear  field.' 

o  2 
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Against  t^  ruling  Searle  argued  in  vain.  Mr.  Trewen  was  a 
formalist  before  everything,  and  very  stubborn.  Finally  the 
wooer  lost  his  temper,  and  damaged  his  case. 

^  The  man  cannot  be  what  he  seems ! '  he  broke  out  hotly. 
^  His  painting  is  a  mere  subterfuge — no  sane  person  would  say  he 
was  the  artist  he  claims  to  be.' 

*  Let  me  tell  you,'  returned  Mr.  Trewen  calmly,  *  that  your  rash 
invective  is  positively  Ubellous.  I  know  more  about  Mr.  Delancy 
tiian  I  do  of  you.  That  he  is  well  connected  I  have  already  ascer- 
tained. As  to  his  art  I  am  no  judge,  but  I  can  understand  its 
practical  outcome,  and  only  yesterday  I  saw  a  cheque  for  two 
hundred  guineas,  for  his  last  picture.' 

'  Was  it  genuine  ?  '  Searle  interjected  desperately. 

^  It  was,'  retorted  the  other,  with  warmth — *  one  of  a  series  from 
the  dealers  who  act  as  Mr.  Delancy's  agents ;  and  as  he  happens  to 
be  investing  part  of  the  proceeds  under  my  advice,  I  have  pre- 
viously passed  similar  documeifCs  through  my  own  account.  Now, 
sir,'  he  demanded  sternly,  ^  will  you  apologise  for  your  innuendoes 
against  my  friend  ?  ' 

^  I  cannot,'  returned  Searle,  ^  without  some  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  upon  which  I  founded  them.' 

^  Then,'  said  Mr.  Trewen  curtiy,  touching  the  bell,  ^  I  shall  have 
you  shown  to  the  door.' 

The  young  man  returned  to  the  ^  Pig  and  Pilchards '  in  an  utterly 
crushed  condition.  He  would  not  give  up  his  wooing  of  Ojrnthia  ; 
yet  to  approach  her  directly  after  what  had  passed  between  her 
father  and  himself  was  useless,  unless  he  could  substantiate  the 
suspicions  to  which  he  had  foolishly  given  currency.  Cogitation 
over  the  position  brought  him  to  the  somewhat  silly  resolve  to 
keep  secret  watch  upon  the  cottage ;  in  accordance  with  which  idea 
he  set  out  that  night  along  the  cliff  path  he  had  followed  with 
Cynthia.  The  moon  had  set  when  he  reached  the  hill  at  the  combe's 
foot,  and  as  a  haze  from  seawards  thickened  the  blackness  he 
paused  uncertainly  near  its  summit.  As  he  did  so  a  dog  barked 
from  the  direction  of  the  creek  where  the  yacht  lay;  a  terrier 
scampered  up,  snapping  at  his  ankles,  and  a  man's  figure  followed, 
outlined  vaguely  in  the  darkness.  A  lantern  was  uncovered  with 
a  click,  and  its  light  flashed  on  his  face. 

^  Hullo  I '  exclaimed  Delancy's  voice,  genially  enough.  ^  Having 
a  stroll  ?  I  have  just  come  from  the  Bi^ton,  and  am  going  out  in 
the  littie  single-hander  I  keep  here  to  pick  up  some  lines.  Caie  to 
come  ? ' 
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Searle  was  in  no  mood  to  put  himself  in  t&e  other's  power  by 
accepting  such  an  invitation. 

'  Thanks/  he  answered, '  I  am  no  sailor.  I  only  came  out  for  a 
breather  before  bedtime,  and  was  wondering,  when  your  dog 
spotted  me,  whether  I  could  strike  the  road  beyond  here,  and  so 
return  to  PolgUn  ?  ' 

•  Easily,'  replied  Delancy  promptly.  '  Turn  to  the  left  where 
the  path  forks,  further  on.' 

Bidding  him  ^  good-night,'  Searle  swung  briskly  forward  by  the 
tuzn  thus  mentioned,  until  one  foot  slipped  into  space.  Some 
instinct  of  self-preservation  caused  him  to  clutch  at  a  gorse-bush. 
even  while  his  body  dangled  over  the  verge  upon  which  the  plant 
grew.  Luckily  his  fingers  gripped  its  stem,  which  proved  a  tough 
one,  and  by  a  desperate  effort  he  raised  himself  with  its  assistance 
'to  level  ground. 

*  Thank  Crod ! '  he  ejaculated  pantingly.  *  That  was  a  close 
call !  That  A^illain  must  have  learned  of  what  I  told  Trewen,  and 
have  pretended  friendship  to  send  me  wrong.' 

He  peered  over  where,  he  now  understood,  the  path  ended  in  a 
recent  landsHp,  to  see,  far  below,  the  glint  of  phosphorescence  where 
the  waves  sobbed  against  a  sheer  cliff.  Beside  him  lay  a  loose 
boulder,  and  an  idea  came  to  him  as  he  noted  it.  Pushing  it 
g^ntiy,  he  toppled  it  over  so  that  it  fell  with  a  splash  into  the 
water  beneath,  rousing  a  score  of  hoarsely  shrieking  gulls  as  it 
went.  At  the  same  moment  Searle  cried  out  as  though  affrighted, 
and  flung  his  cap  after  the  stone ;  then  waited  events. 

A  lantern  light  stabbed  the  darkness  below,  and  the  watcher 
above  saw  Delancy  grope  along  the  slippery  rock  edges,  until  the 
floating  cap  caught  his  attention.  Fishing  it  out,  he  examined  it 
closely,  and,  with  an  ejaculation  of  satisfaction  which  reached 
Seade's  ears,  flung  it  back  into  the  water.  Then  he  disappeared, 
going  towards  the  yacht,  where  he  hoisted  sail  and  put  to  sea.  When 
Searie  was  certain  he  had  gone,  he  crept  cautiously  to  the  empty 
cottage,  and,  entering  at  an  unlatched  window,  ensconced  himself 
in  the  hiding-place  he  had  been  shown  behind  the  panelling  near  the 
entrance,  determined  to  probe  the  mystery,  whatever  the  risks. 

He  discovered  a  knot-hole  from  which  a  view  might  be  com- 
manded, but  grey  dawn  was  trickling  through  the  iozenge  glass  of 
the  hall  windows  ere  anything  occurred  to  relieve  his  vigil.  Then 
Delancy  entered,  accompanied  by  a  coastguard,  bestrded  and  burly, 
bearing  two  baskets  full  of  fish. 

*Now,    Perkins,'    said    the   artist    heartily,    *  you'll    need   a 
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strengthener  after  carrying  these  up  for  me.  I  am  glad  you  passed 
as  I  was  landing  them ;  there  have  been  times  when  the  occupants 
of  this  house  did  not  care  to  encounter  a  preventive  officer  on  the 
beach  at  dawn,  but  those  days  are  gone.  You'd  better  have  some 
fish  with  you  too — I  cannot  possibly  use  them  all.' 

'  Thank'ee  kindly,  sir,*  returned  the  man.  *  FU  not  say  "  no  " 
to  that ;  but  I'll  bring  the  rest  up  first.' 

^  Don't  trouble,'  responded  Delancy,  as  he  handed  him  a  glass 
of  whisky,  '  I  can  manage  what  is  left  myself.' 

He  procured  another  basket,  which  he  filled  from  the  others, 
and  gave  it  to  the  sailor,  whom  he  then  accompanied  off  the  pre- 
mises. When  he  returned  he  went  straight  to  the  canvas  at  which 
he  had  been  working  the  day  before,  which  stood  propped  in  a 
comer,  and  drawing  a  close  wooden  case,  evidently  made  to  fit  it, 
from  another  recess,  he  placed  the  picture  face  down  in  the  latter, 
along  with  its  stretcher. 

'  It  is  as  well  to  pack  while  things  are  quiet,'  he  muttered  as  he 
did  so,  ^  for  people  will  likely  come  poking  round  early  about  that 
idiot  who  went  over  the  cUfib  last  night.  Silly  fool !  He  would 
have  spoiled  my  game  with  the  girl — ^not  to  speak  of  this  little 
business— if  I  had  not  played  a  strong  hand.' 

He  had  taken  the  remainder  of  the  fish  from  the  baskets,  and 
Searle  saw  that  each  was  filled  beneath  with  the  same  flat  tins  as 
the  one  he  had  discovered.  Delancy  packed  them  into  the  case, 
above  the  back  of  the  canvas,  but  had  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  space ; 
and,  taking  up  the  baskets,  he  left  the  cottage,  evidently  on  his 
way  to  the  yacht  for  more.  As  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died 
down,  Searle  emerged,  snatched  a  tin  from  the  case,  and  ran  to  the 
door.  Beyond  the  orchard  the  combe  stretched  upwards  in  bare 
grass  land,  so  that  escape  in  that  direction  was  impossible  without 
risk  of  detection;  nor  could  he  tell  by  which  of  the  alternative 
paths  round  the  hill  his  enemy  might  return.  But,  as  he  had  to 
take  the  chance,  he  chose  the  one  leading  most  directiy  into  the 
cliff  path  to  Polglin,  and,  as  he  traversed  it  cautiously,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  Delancy,  as  he  ascended  the  other,  calling 
his  dog,  previously  left  on  the  yacht,  to  come  to  heel. 

Thereafter  Searle  duly  reached  the  *  Pig  and  Pilchards,'  where, 
after  examining  the  tin  he  had  abstracted,  he  breakfasted,  with 
much  satisfaction,  mainly  upon  cream  and  pasties.  Then  he 
walked  across  to  Penbarthy  Barton,  where  he  found  a  conveyance, 
bearing  a  picture-case,  standing  at  tiie  door,  and  Delancy  engaged 
with  Mr.  Trewen  in  the  latter's  study.    Searle  insisted  upon  walking 
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in  upon  them  unannounced,  and  the  artist's  face  went  white  as  he 
appeared,  although  he  kept  his  wits. 

*'  Well  I '  he  exclaimed,  with  characteristic  presence  of  mind, 
^  where  have  you  been  ?  Half  the  country  is  out  looking  for  your 
dead  body!' 

*  You  might  have  told  them,'  retorted  the  new-comer  grimly, 
*  where  you  imagined  it  to  be.' 

He  placed  his  back  to  the  door,  and,  spite  of  interruptions  from 
Delancy,  told  his  story. 

^  My  tiieory  is,'  he  concluded,  ^  that  our  friend  here  can  no  more 
paint  than  fly,  and  that  he  called  himself  an  impressionist  simply 
because  it  was  a  form  of  art  which  accounted  for  the  eccentricity 
of  his  work  to  those  who  did  not  understand  such  things,  besides 
enabling  him  to  do  it  outside  at  points  where  he  could  watch  the 
offing.  That  was  what  he  was  doing  yesterday  when  Miss  Cynthia 
and  myself  interrupted  him ;  but  I  expect  he  had  previously  seen 
some  signal  which  told  him  that  a  vessel  had  dropped  overboard,  at 
a  prearranged  spot,  probably  marked  by  a  fisherman's  buoy,  the 
stofi  he  landed  so  cleverly.' 

*  But  that  is  absurd,'  (^ed  Mr.  Trewen,  ^  if  only  because  there 
is,  nowadays,  nothing  worth  smuggling.' 

^  On  tiie  contrary,'  retorted  Searle.  ^  I  happened  to  be  engaged 
lately  upon  some  "  devilling  "  in  a  Customs  case — so  I  was  able  to 
recognise  this  stuff  when  I  broke  open  the  air-tight  tin  at  the  ''  Pig 
and  PUchards." ' 

He  held  out  the  flat  canister,  showing  it  full  of  white  crystals ; 
and  Mr.  Trewen  shrank  back. 

'  Take  care  ! '  he  ejaculated.    ^  It  might  explode.' 

*  Hardly,'  returned  the  other  coolly.  ^It  is  saccharin,  the 
duty  upon  which  is  at  least  209.  per  lb.,  while  its  value,  apart  from 
that,  is  about  the  same.  Each  of  Mr.  Delancy's  picture-cases  will 
carry  about  one  hundred  1-lb.  tins,  so  that  the  two  hundred  guinea 
cheques  from  his  agents — ^who  are  assuredly  not  art  dealers — ^will  be 
about  right.' 

Delancy,  who  had  edged  towards  a  window  opening  upon  the 
verandah,  made  a  sudden  rush  for  the  exit ;  only,  however,  to  run 
into  the  arms  of  tiie  bearded  coastguard. 

*'  As  I  met  Perkins  on  my  way  up,'  explained  Searle,  ^  I  ven- 
tured to  say  to  him  tiiat  there  might  be  some  business  here  in  his 
line.    I  fancy  he  has  the  Polglin  constable  handy  also.' 

That  functionary  stepped  solemnly  from  behind  a  laurel,  and 
as  the  couple  carried  off  their  captive  Mr.  Trewen  turned  to  Searle. 
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*  I  apologise,'  he  said,  in  his  stilted  fashion.  *"  You  are  now 
quite  at  liberty  to  ascertain  what  impression,  if  any,  you  have 
made  upon  my  daughter.' 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  suitor  put  the  momentous 
question  thus  permitted.  Cynthia's  face  was  a  study  in  colour  as 
she  answered  it. 

'I  beUeve — Gteorge,'  she  said  shyly,  *that  you  are  the  real 
impressionist.' 

A.  Wallib. 
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IT  is  a  queer  little  discussion  about  the  state  of  British  fiction 
that  we  read  in  the  PaU  MaU  Magazine.    Mr.  Street  had 
written  that  the  art  was  in  a  poor  way,  and  other  practitioners 
were  asked  for  their  diagnoses.     '  John  Oliver  Hobbes '  ofiered  a 
brief   histoiy    of   fiction,  beginning  where    Dunlop  left    off — 
beginning  with  Fielding,  at  all  events — and  assuring  us  that 
Mr.  Hardy's  '  finest  novels  may  be  compared  with  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles.'    In  no  respect  visible  to  me  does  Two  on  a  Tower 
or  Te88  resemble  any  extant  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  so  I  shall  not 
go  <m  to  draw  comparisons.     A  good  modem  novel  is  an  excellent 
thing,  so  is  a  good  Greek  tragedy,  but  two  things  can  hardly  be 
more  dissimilar.    The  critic  adds  that  women  can  live  on  senti- 
moit,  '  but  men  cannot.'    How  can  she  tell  ?    Sir  Walter  Scott 
lived  on  sentiment,  if  ever  man  or  woman  did ;  Tennyson's  is  a 
case  in  point,  so  is  Thackeray's.     We  find  them  out,  by  touches 
here  and  there  in  their  works,  or  in  Scott's  Jourrud,    I  cannot  at 
present  remember  any  lady  who  conspicuously  existed  on  this 
airy  food  of  sentiment,  but  I  suspect  Miss  Austen  when  I  read 
Ptfrwuxsum.     *  The  greatest  love-stories  have  been  written  in  the 
greatest  way  by  men,'  says  J.  0.  Hobbes,  with  truth;  we  may 
add,  'by  sentimental  men,'  like  Dante.      *We  cannot  be  too 
sentimental,'  a  bride  once  observed  to  me  at  a  dinner-party. 
Porhaps  we  are  not  sentimental  enough  to  write  good  love-stories, 
but  luckily  there  are  plenty  of  other  topics  of  romance. 


Bir.  Wells  confined  himself  to  proving  that  social  and 
economic  conditions  will  not  endure  a  very  long  novel,  like  Bleak 
House.  This  is  a  mercy ;  all  the  novels  that  ran  for  two  years  in 
monthly  parts  were  &r  too  long.  Excellent  as  many  of  them 
were,  they  got  out  of  hand  and  were  full  of  padding.  We  know 
that  Dickens  put  in  things  he  never  dreamed  of  when  he  began 
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his  tale — such  things  as  Mrs.  Gamp  and  the  American  part  of  Ma/rim 
Chvazlewit  These  were  Incky  finds  by  the  wayside,  but  other 
finds  were  not  so  fortunate,  while  they  were  equally  unessential. 


Mr.  Qt>sse  said  that  art  was  not  to  be  always  '  concerned  with 
the  normal.'  I  should  think  not,  indeed!  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare dealt  freely  in  the  supernormal.  It  is  the  abnormal, 
however,  that. Mr.  Qt>sse  likes,  the  farcts  which  'challenge  all  the 
musty  formulas  of  conduct.'  What  are  these?  Are  they  the 
Ten  Commandments  ?  But  &cts  in  novels  are  always  challenging 
these  musty  formulas.  It  needs  a  genius  like  Miss  Austen's  to 
write  an  interesting  novel  in  which  the  Decalogue  is  not  fre- 
quently broken.  To  be  sure,  such  fractures  can  hardly  be  called 
abnormal.  Vice  is  just  as  musty  as  virtue,  just  as  stereotyped. 
Dozens  of  novelists  tackle  the  higher  abnormalities,  from  the 
author  of  L'Hormne  qwi  rit  to  the  creator  of  the  thoroughly 
abnormal  Sir  Richard  Calmady  and  his  young  woman.  My  own 
taste  does  not  ask  for  anything  more  abnormal  than  barratry  in 
the  way  of  misconduct.  There  is  nothing  abnormal  in  Homer, 
except  perhaps  the  story  of  Phoenix,  Homer  did  not  take  up 
the  highly  abnormal  case  of  Pasiphae.  If  our  novels  are  not 
supremely  excellent,  experiments  in  the  abnormal  will  not 
improve  them.  The  experiment  is  often  tried,  but  the  normal 
Fielding  keeps  his  uninvaded  throne ;  he  has  never  been  beaten. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Courtney  finds  that  '  a  study  of  obscure  or  patho- 
logical cases '  does  already  too  much  abound  in  modem  fiction. 
He  seems  to  think  that  we  have  too  much,  as  Mr.  Qtosse  holds 
that  we  have  too  little,  of  the  abnormal.  I  don't  want  any  of  it, 
for  one :  the  normal  is  a  very  wide  field,  especially  pl/us  the 
supernormal,  which  nobody  at  present  can  use  with  much  success* 
Mr.  Courtney  ungallantly  holds  that  novels  are  too  much  in  the 
fair  hands  of  women,  though  he  presents  with  applause  a  galaxy 
of  eminent  female  names.  But  which  of  them  has  the  humour 
of  Miss  Austen — Miss  Bhoda  Broughton's  is  not  of  precisely  the 
same  kind — and  where  is  there  a  rival  of  '  the  great  enchantress,' 
Mrs.  Badcliffe?  For  humour  the  authors  of  The  Irish  R.M. 
seem  to  me  to  be  unapproached  (I  answer  my  first  question),  but 
I  fail  to  find  a  lady  rival  of  Anne  Badcliffe.  The  truth  remains, 
as  Mr.  Street  pointed  out,  that  '  the  simple  yam  is  eternal,'  and 
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we  have  several  masters  of  the  yam.  That  ought  to  8u£Sce  us ; 
though  we  have  but  the  small  change  of  a  Dumas,  the  coins  are 
sterling.  Ck>uld  you  read  a  tale  of  any  of  our  abnormal  prodigies 
twice  in  a  month,  once  in  French,  once  in  English,  as  I  have 
read  Lea  Quarcmte-Oinq  of  Dumas  ?  Experiments,  normal  or 
abnormal,  come  and  go;  romance  is  permanent.  It  satisfies  a 
normal  and  eternal  human  taste,  a  taste  that  survives  through  all 
the  changing  likes  and  dislikes  of  critics.  I  am  tempted  to 
praise  a  new  romance  by  an  author  whom  our  little  company  of 
critics  do  not  name.     But '  good  wine  needs  no  bush.' 

A  '  yam,'  I  must  admit,  may  have  all  the  correct  elements  of 
romance,  and  may  powerfully  excite  curiosity,  without  being  a 
good  story.  What  I  call  '  elements  of  romance '  Mr.  Cbsse,  I 
think,  calls  dichis.  It  is  in  human  nature  to  like  clichis :  the 
Middle  Ages  lived  on  such  dichSa  as  dwarfs,  giants,  dragons, 
knights,  and  fights.  Fights  are  dichSa  in  Homer;  but  I  love 
them,  for  all  that.  Duels,  quarre^ls  over  cards,  abductions,  wigs 
on  the  green,  swords  in  the  sun,  true  love,  black-hearted  villains, 
treasures,  sieges,  desperate  rides,  are  all  dichSs;  but  mankind 
loves  them  when  properly  narrated. 

But,  though  the  meat  be  excellent,  the  cook  may  be  execrable, 
as  in  BeaUihig:  OTy  The  Forfeitv/ire  (1829).  Can  anyone  tell  me 
who  wrote  Bedalrig,  a  sequel  to  St.  Johnstown :  or,  John,  Earl 
of  Oowrie?  8t  Johnstov/n  (says  the  author)  was  a  success. 
G.  P.  R.  James  wrote  a  Growrie  novel,  on  the  mystery  of  the  slaying 
of  the  Buthvens  (1600),  but  these  two  novels  are  not  by  James. 
The  author  of  BeetcUrig  throws  off  well ;  he  has  good  commo- 
dities. George  Sprot,  the  forging  notary  of  Eyemouth,  meets, 
in  the  ruined  abbey  of  Goldingham,  in  the  dark,  and  in  1608,  a 
mysterious  being  who  induces  him  to  do  his  forgeries  and  so 
secure  the  forfeiture  of  the  Logans.  George,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  was  merely  practising  blackmail ;  but  the  voice  of 
the  tempter  in  the  yam  was  one  (said  Mr.  Sprot)  '  that  I  could 
swear  I  have  heard  before,  did  the  grave  not  cover  him  who 
owned  it ' ;  the  voice  *  of  a  person  who,  to  my  knowledge,  hath 
been  two  years  numbered  with  the  dead.'  Excellent !  Now  the 
wicked  Logan  of  Bestalrig,  abnormal  enough  for  Mr.  Gk)sse,  had, 
in  fiict,  been  dead  for  two  years,  years  occupied  by  George  Sprot 
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in  forging  treasonable  letters,  and  the  same  with  intent  lo  black- 
mail Logan's  heirs.  Does  our  author,  we  ask  eagerly,  mean  that 
Logan  was  not  dead,  and  was  tempting  Sprot  to  ruin  his  son  and 
heir  out  of  mere  '  cassedness '  ?  If  so,  it  was  very  like  Logan  ; 
but  poor  Sprot  is  tortured  (which  he  bore  very  peevishly)  and 
hanged,  and  I  cannot  find  out  who  the  tempter  really  was,  or  why 
he  tempted  Sprot.  The  yam,  in  fieu^t,  though  rich  in  elements  of 
romance,  or  ddchSB,  is  so  terribly  dull  that  it  baffles  my  legitimate 
curiosity.  We  have  a  hidden  treasure,  that  which  the  inventor 
of  logarithms  hunted  for  at  Fastcastle ;  we  have  a  dwarf,  we  have 
Anne  of  Denmark,  Lady  Beatrix  Ruthven,  and  one  who  says 
*  VerUre  Saint  Oris,*  and  is  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  old  favourite, 
the  useful  Henri  IV.  But  who  the  tempter  was  that  had  been 
dead  for  two  years  I  cannot  discover.  Probably  no  other  living 
mortal  has  read  Restalrig,  has  burst  into  that  silent  sea,  or 
St.  JohnsUywa  (which  I  seek  for  in  vain),  and  so  the  author  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  one  good  point  in  the  conduct  of  a  tale — 
the  excitement  of  curiosity.  For  the  rest,  his  romance  is  stark 
naught. 

• 

I  recant!  By  unexampled  perseverance  I  have  discovered 
who  the  tempter  was.  He  was  no  other  than  the  dwarf  himself, 
who  was  a  money-lender — ^he  lent  money  to  gamblers-^and  he 
had  a  scheme  of  vengeance  to  prosecute,  and,  moreover,  was  paid 
for  his  trouble  by  the  Earl  of  Dunbar.  The  dwarfs  name  was 
Humphrey,  and  '  he  expired  amongst  undescribable  torments,  of 
body  and  spirit,'  in  consequence  of  getting  wet  at  sea.  As  we 
now  know  all  about  him,  I  cannot  recommend  any  capitalist  to 
republish  Residing^  though  the  dwarf,  Humphrey  Algerton,  is  as 
abnormal  a  bird  as  Mr.  Gosse  could  desire,  and  though  his  conduct 
on  every  page  flies  in  the  face  of  all  *  musty  formulas  of  conduct.' 
The  inference  is  that  neither  abnormalities,  nor  cUchie^  nor  any 
other  thing  that  you  can  name,  make  a  good  novel.  The  material, 
the  raw  material,  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  the  skill  of  the  cook, 
of  the  artist,  is  the  thing  essential. 

Perhaps  I  overstate  the  case,  for  no  material  of  fiction  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  *  raw.'  All  the  material,  all  the  stuff  or  stock,  of  the 
newest  pv/rfe  at  Mr.  Mudie's  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  older  than  the 
more  recent  geological  formations.    There  is  probably  no  more 
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permanently  popular  novel  than  Eo;ei  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood.  Dean  Stanley  read  it  in  the  desert  while  (travelling  with 
his  present  gracious  Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  royal  ^e 
may  have  scanned  these  exciting  pages,  and  in  1903  I  saw  the 
drama  of  Ea8t  Lynne  acted  on  the  dusty  boards  of  the  Town  Hall, 
St.  Andrews.  About  1859  the  novel  was  new;  it  still  elicits  the 
tears  of  sensibility.  But  the  stuff  of  it,  the  plot  ?  What  about 
the  repudiated  wife,  the  mother,  who  returns,  unbeknown,  as 
governess  in  the  &mily  where  she  had  been  the  missus  ?  You 
find  her  (I  consult  Dr.  Smith's  Didionary  of  Qreek  Mythology 
a/nd  Biography)  as  Nephele,  wife  of  Atheonas :  see  ApoUodorus 
and  Hyginus.  Probably  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  did  not  consult 
these  ancient  authors,  perhaps  she  did  not  take  the  story  out  of 
the  learned  Lempri^e,  but  she  somehow  used  the  same  old 
materials,  fEur  older  than  Homer.  Thence  she  fashioned  a  novel 
infinitely  more  popular  and  permanent  than  our  masterpieces  of 
'  artistry,*  that  beloved  word. 

This  is  always  the  case  with  popular  work.  I  purchase  The 
Sphere  (October  1)  and,  in  a  field  beside  a  pretty  bum,  as  I  wait 
for  my  train  at  St.  Boswell's,  under  Eildon  Hill,  I  read  Mr. 
Shorter  on  '  the  novel  of  the  week.'  He  reviews  John  CkilcoUy 
MJP.  An  earlier  work  of  the  author,  he  says,  *  was  very  cleverly 
advertised'  in  America,  'and  was  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
season.'  *  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisement' !  I  never  read 
of  that  success,  but  John  Chilcote,  M.P.y  I  learn,  is  about  two 
men  exactly  like  each  other;  'you  could  not  tell  t'other  firom 
which.'  One  of  them  is  married,  the  other  meets  that  man's  wife, 
and  the  delicate  matrimonial  situation  which  may  thus  be  evolved 
is  conspicuous  to  the  meanest  intelligence.  One  need,  there- 
fore, say  no  more  on  that  point,  and  as  '  the  Beck  case  gives  the 
story  a  curious  topicality,'  no  doubt  the  story  will  be  popular. 
One  turns  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Oould's  romance,  2%^  Doctor^ 8  Double. 
The  material,  the  stuff,  is  the  very  same.  A  twin  marries  the 
betrothed  of  his  twin,  the  Doctor.  The  situation  is  fall  of  quan- 
daries, as  delicate  as  you  please.  But  it  is  not  new,  it  is  a  dichS. 
The  best-known  original  is  the  old  French  romance  of  Amia  et 
AfnUeSy  who  were  so  exactly  alike  (*  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile '  sa3r8 
the  proverb  based  on  the  (acts)  that  Mrs.  Amis  supposes  Mr.  Amiles 
to  be  Mr.  Amis.  Mr.  Amiles,  like  the  *  Doctor's  Double,'  behaves 
as  a  gentleman  ought  to  behave.    Probably  neither  Mr.  Gould 
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nor  the  author  of  Joha  OhUoote^  M.P.^  has  read  Amis  et  Amilea ; 
both  mi^  deem  themselves  original.  Bat  both  use,  in  their 
fashion,  the  same  prehistoric  invention,  and  their  success,  *  clever 
advertising '  apart,  depends  on  the  skill  with  which  they  handle 
the  world-old  topic.  *  All  the  stories  have  been  told,'  'tis  very 
true,  but  all  bear  re-telling,  while  the  nature  of  man  is  the  same, 
if  the  artist  is  master  of  the  material  and  of  his  craft.  All  con- 
ceivable material  is  a  cUchS :  nothing  is  fresh  but  the  genius  of 
the  narrator,  and  the  unstated  appetite  of  the  reader  or  listener. 
All  of  Shakespeare's  plots,  all  of  Molidre's,  are  oUdUs  that  had 
long  trailed  about  the  world  in  foMiaiix  and  popular  tales. 


Sir  Archibald  Geikie  tells  the  story  of  a  Scottish  minister 
who  prayed  that '  we  might  be  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  war 
as  depicted  in  the  Oraphie  and  lUuatrcUed  London  News,*  In 
the  latter  periodical  we  have  Japanese  making  'a  human 
pyramid '  against  a  high  wall,  while  a  solitary  Russian  officer  cuts 
off  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  with  sabre  and  revolver.  After 
killing  about  twenty-two  men,  he  fell  fainting  frt>m  &tigue  and 
was  slain  by  a  shell.  Now,  is  this  a  likely  story  ?  Why  was  one 
lone  captain  left  to  repel  the  assailants?  Would  firing  twenty 
shots  from  a  revolver  fiettigue  anybody?  Would  the  Japanese 
shell  the  very  point  where  their  own  men  were  most  exposed  ?  It 
is  a  very  clever  picture,  but  it  surely  represents  a  ddchi  of 
romance,  not  an  actual  event.  One  does  not  see,  either,  why  the 
Japanese  could  not  bring  up  a  telescopic  scaling-ladder  instead  of 
making  '  a  human  pjrramid.' 

• 

Why  should  uncritical  versions  of  historical  fistcts  be  told  to 
little  F^byterians?  Entering  the  parish  kirk  of  Coldingham, 
where  Sprot  met  the  tempter  in  the  dark,  I  found  Morning  Bays, 
'  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Sabbath  Scholar's  Treasury.'  ^  Herein 
Mr.  George  Stronach,  M.A.,  tells  the  story  of  '  The  Covenanters,' 
and  as  to  John  Brown,  the  famous  Christian  carrier,  he  does  not 
tell  it  right.  J.  B.  was  found  by  the  '  Master  Monster '  ^  cutting 
peats.  '  Refusing  to  take  the  oaths  and  pray  for  the  King,'  he  was 
pistolled  by  Claverhouse,  who  also '  swore  at  him,'  at '  the  poor  old 
man,'  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  two  children.  This  was  in 
May  1685.  Now,  Wodrow,  writing  thirty  years  later,  avers,  on 
what  authority  he  does  not  tell   us,  that  Claverhouse  himself 

'  R.  &  R.  Clark,  price  one  halfpenny.  *  Claverhooae. 
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pistolled  the  man.  He  '  does  not  find '  that  any  oath  was  offered 
to  him.  Nobody  says,  except  Mr.  Stronach,  that  he  was  '  a  poor 
old  man.'  He  was  married,  says  Walker,  who  knew  his  widow,  in 
1682.  That  Claverhonse  'swore  at  him'  I  am  not  informed: 
Clayerhoose  was  no  swearer.  Walker  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  that  six  soldiers  shot  Brown,  not  that  Claverhonse 
was  obliged  to  do  so  himself.  Neither  Wodrow,  nor  Walker,  nor 
Mr.  Stronach  says  why  Brown  was  shot.  Claverhonse,  on  May  3, 
1685,  does  say  in  a  letter  to  Queensberry.  Brown  refased  to 
abjure  a  declaration  by  the  '  hillmen '  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  try  in  their  own  courts  their  enemies,  including  witnesses 
who  answered  summonses  to  appear  as  evidence  against  them,  and 
would  put  them,  if  found  guilty,  to  death.  Not  to  abjure  this 
war  of  assassination  was  a  shooting  matter,  so  declared  by  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  Judges.  Brown  also  would  not  promise  not 
to  rise  in  arms,  '  but  said  he  knew  no  king.'  ^  Treasonable  papers,' 
bullets,  and  match  were  found  in  his  house.  Other  discoveries 
of  arms  and  of  treasonable  fieu^ts  were  found  after  his  death. 
Claverhonse  had  no  choice  but  to  shoot  him,  though,  if  he  shot 
him  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  I  can  suggest  no  excuse  for  the 
action. 

Mr.  Stronach  repeats  the  same  tale,  with  variations  (High- 
landers do  the  shooting  when  Crichton's  dragoons  refuse),  about 
another  man,  David  Steel.  '  His  young  wife '  behaved  exactly  like 
Brown's  wife.  The  story  is  a  mere  variant  of  the  Brown  clichS. 
Steel's  relations,  in  the  course  of  time,  transferred  the  tale  to  him : 
his  mother  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Brown.  Their  &mily 
names  are  inextricably  confused.  The  evidence  for  the  Steel 
variant  is  'a  MS.  derived  from  oral  accounts  of  some  of  the 
descendants '  of  a  cousin  of  David  Steel,  and,  I  believe,  is  as  dateless 
as  *  the  descendants '  are;  it  was  first  published  in  1831  by  Mr. 
Gavin,  editor  of  The  SeoU  Worthies.  The  late  descendants  of 
Steel  borrowed  from  Walker,  writing  about  1720,  his  tale  of 
Brown  shot  in  1685 — a  story  told  to  Walker,  we  know  not  when, 
by  Kown's  widow.  Crichton  himself  tells  us  how  and  why  Steel 
was  put  to  death ;  the  story  is  utterly  unlike  the  myth. 

• 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  utterly 
repudiated  Benwick,  whose  declaration  of  war  Brown  refused  to 
algure.     They  had  no  sympathy  with  murder,  and  bade  their 
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flocks  shun  the  unhappy  young  enthusiast.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  is  no  descendant  of  Mr.  Stronach's  other  hero,  Cameron, 
who  prophesied  a  Protestant  crusade.  '  Blood  should  be  their  sign, 
and  No  Quarter  their  word,  and  he  earnestly  wished  that  it 
might  begin  in  Scotland.'  Probably,  or  certainly,  no  ministers  in 
Scotland  would  have  ordained  Cameron ;  the  thing  was  done  by 
fEtnatics  who  had  long  been  safe  in  Holland.  Neither  in  Renwick, 
Mr.  Stronach's  '  angel  of  the  Covenant,'  nor  in  Cameron  has  the 
Church  of  Scotland  a  representative.  Toung  children  of  the  Eork 
will  learn  as  they  grow  up  the  truth  about  these  brave  misguided 
enthusiasts,  whose  doings  were  most  distasteful  and  noxious  to 
the  huge  majority  of  the  ministers.  Their  followers,  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  did  not  rejoin  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
has  no  responsibility  for  them. 


We  smile  when  foreigners  talk  of '  Sir  Harcourt,'  meaning  '  Sir 
William  Harcourt,'  but  an  Aberdonian  critic  privately  informs  me 
that  I  have  made  exactly  the  same  sort  of  blunder.  Writing  else- 
where on  *  The  Origins  of  the  Alphabet,'  I  have  spoken  of  Don 
Estacio  da  Veiga  as  'Don  da  Veiga,'  and  of  Don  Manuel  de 
Gongora  y  Medinez  as  '  Don  Gongora.'  This  error  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  Frenchman  who  writes  *  Sir  Harcourt.'  Taking 
'  Don '  to  mean  much  the  same  as  our  '  Mr.'  or  the  French 
'  Monsieur,'  I  made  this  blunder,  into  which,  perhaps,  other 
ignorant  Britons  may  fall :  these  words  are  written  for  their  edifi- 
cation. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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'Die  Tiger  of  Museovy. 

By  Fked  Whishaw. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

SCABCELY  had  the  Tsar  slept  two  hours  when  he  reappeared  in 
the  anteroom  to  his  bedchamber  wherein  a  Strelitz  soldier 
lay  sleeping  at  the  door  leading  to  the  corridor,  while  the  night- 
{Mge  nodded  in  a  chair  by  the  stove,  cursing  in  his  waking 
moments  this  night  duty,  which  he  abhorred. 

The  Tsar  aroused  both,  the  one  with  a  prod  from  his  dubina, 
the  other  with  a  clout  of  the  hand. 

To  the  Strelitz  the  Tsar  said :  *  Cro  quickly,  take  the  best 
horse  in  the  stables  and  follow  the  Boyar  Nagoy  who  rides  with 
others  towards  Slatky  Ozer.  If  thou  overtake  him,  thou  art  corporal 
from  this  day ;  if  not,  thou  diest.     Crive  to  him  this  paper.' 

To  the  page  the  Tsar  said :  '  Oo  with  the  fellow — see  him 
started,  and  bring  me  word.' 

In  a  moment  the  two  men  were  gone  and  the  Tsar  was  upon 
his  knees  before  the  ikon,  praying  aloud  and  smiting  his  breast ; 
he  was  still  praying  when  the  page  returned,  reporting  that  the 
Strelitz  was  already  on  his  way. 

Oh  the  joy  of  that  grand  drive  of  twenty  leagues  through  the 
pine  foresits  with  Amy  at  my  side !  Above  us  a  million  stars,  on 
every  side  ghostly  trees  that  seemed  to  bow  to  us  as  we  passed ;  a 
sombre  throng  through  which  the  snow  road  ran  like  a  white 
ribbon.  The  night  was  silent  save  when,  from  time  to  time, 
a  wolf  howled  dismally  in  the  distance,  or  some  great  bird 
perched  in  the  branches  near  enough  to  the  road  to  be  disturbed 
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by  oar  passing  rose  noisily  from  its  sanctuary  and  hurtled 
through  the  darkness,  crashing  through  the  twigs  and  bending 
tree-tops  that  barred  its  passage. 

Amy  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  I,  uncertain  whether  she 
would  resent  to  be  disturbed  in  her  thoughts,  kept  silence  also. 
But  at  length  Amy  spoke,  so  suddenly,  after  so  long  a  silence,  that 
she  startled  me, 

'  Now  that  we  are  safe,'  she  said,  '  or  at  any  rate  upon  the 
road  to  safety,  at  least  out  of  this  awful  city,  I  desire  first  to 
thank  God  for  His  mercies,  Herbert,  and  secondly  to  say  to  thee 
this :  that,  though  I  have  achieved  that  which  I  had  determined 
upon,  it  is  a  wonder  and  a  mercy  that  I  have  escaped  scot  free; 
and  that  thy  counsel,  though  rejected  by  me,  has  been  wiser  than 
my  own  obstinate  will.' 

'  It  is  right  I  should  tell  thee,  Amy,'  said  I,  '  that  we  are  still 
in  much  danger,  for  that  the  Tsar  will  send  after  thee  is  certain  ; 
he  will  have  me  killed  and  thee  brought  back  alive— or  he  would 
80  have  it  if  he  could.' 

I  felt  Amy's  hand  fasten  upon  my  arm  and  tighten  there. 

'  I  swear  his  men  shall  not  have  me  alive,'  she  said.     '  To- 
gether we  escape  or  together  we  die — I  mean,'  she  added,  '  that , 
I  cannot  again  &ce  the  Tsar  alone.' 

'  Do  you  so  fear  the  tiger's  claws  ?  '  I  said ;  '  you  that  have 
danced  in  the  tiger's  den  ? ' 

'  Death  is  nothing,'  she  said ;  '  but  to  be  alone  in  Muscovy — 
my  Qtxi,  save  me  from  it ! ' 

'  Thou  used  not  to  be  so  afraid  of  the  Tsar  and  of  Moscow ;  as 
for  being  alone,  that  should  be  no  new  thing,  for  of  what  use  was 
my  presence  there  to  thee  since  I  might  not  see  thee  ? ' 

'Nay,  it  was  different  then.  Only  this  last  day  I  realised 
that  I  have  lighted  a  fire  which  I  have  not  breath  to  extinguish. 
Thank  God  I  am  out  of  the  terem !  There  is  one  will  be  as  thank- 
ful as  I,'  she  ended,  laughing.  '  Oh,  it  is  worth  some  pain  to 
have  baited  Maria  Nagoy ;  well,  there  is  no  harm  done  her,  she  may 
have  her  Csasar  now !  Ajre  there  many  women,  think  you,  Herbert, 
who  have  had  a  Caesar  at  their  feet  and  have  rejected  him  ? ' 

'  I  see  not  that  you  rejected  him,  but  that  you  have  created 
love  for  sport,  and,  having  so  created  it,  have  run  forthwith  from 
your  own  creation.'  It  was  wonderful  to  me  that  she  should  be 
so  light-hearted,  yet  I  was  glad  to  see  this.  Doubtless  the  relief 
of  being  free  from  Court  and  terem  was  so  great  that  as  yet  she 
bad  no  thought  for  anything  save  the  present  joy.     For  myself, 
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even  the  joy  of  being  with  Amy  could  not  entirely  banish  firom  me 
the  thought  of  her  danger  and  my  own  ;  my  own  I  believe  I  honestly 
considered  only  in  its  relation  to  Amy  \  for  what  cared  I  for  my 
life,  only  that  Amy  most  not  be  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Tsar  with  none  to  help  her  ? 

However,  we  were  not  caught  yet,  and  it  might  be  that  some- 
how we  should  in  the  end  escape,  Muscovy  is  very  large :  might 
not  two  people  hide  themselves  awhile  within  her  bosom  from 
thdr  enemies  ? 

It  may  be  that  Amy  desired  to  encourage  me  by  her  display 
of  light-heartedness,  realising  that  I  should  need  all  the  spirit  I 
possessed  in  the  dangers  which  lay  before  us ;  but  whether  this 
were  the  reason  for  her  present  mood  or  another — as  joy  to  have 
left  Mosoow  in  safety,  the  delight  of  rapid  travelling  through  the 
keen  air,  the  simple  sanguine  buoyancy  of  youth,  or  what  not — 
I  cannot  tell ;  only  certain  it  is  that  the  maid  became  more  and 
more  imbued  with  lightness  of  spirit  as  the  three  fine  horses 
dragged  us  at  lightning  speed  league  after  league  towards  our 
present  destination,  and  that  soon  I  became  infected  with  the 
same  spirit  of  joyousness,  so  that  we  conversed  pleasantly  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future,  and  if  we  touched  upon  the  present,  we 
found  subject  for  mirth  and  laughter  even  in  the  terrors  and 
dangers  which  beset  us. 

'  Will  you  not  sleep  awhile.  Amy  ?'  said  I,  when  an  hour  had 
passed,  and  she  seemed  to  grow  weary  of  talking.  '  Our  sleep  at 
Krapatkin's  house  is  likely  to  be  disturbed.' 

'Will  the  Tsar  have  learned  by  this  of  our  flight?'  she 
laughed.  '  Oh,  Herbert,  how  the  tiger  will  rage !  Shall  I  tell  thee 
what  will  pass  ?  He  who  tells  the  news  must  be  a  brave  man ;  he 
will  be  struck  down,  and  perchance  the  Tsar  will  himself  visit  the 
terem ;  what  a  storm  will  there  arise  I  The  Nagoys  will  be  accused 
of  spiriting  me  away  for  Maria's  sake ;  the  brothers  will  be  examined 
by  the  Tsar — ^poor  Alexis !  He  would  have  me  for  himself;  he 
will  be  glad  of  my  escape  from  the  Tsar,  but  will  likely  search 
and  pursue  on  his  own  account.' 

So  Amy  chattered  gaily,  and  found  subject  for  merriment 
even  in  matters  of  instant  peril.  But  presently  she  fell  asleep 
and  slept  for  over  an  hour,  and  as  she  slumbered  her  sweet  head 
droi^)ed  upon  my  shoulder  and  her  breath  brushed  my  cheek. 
The  blood  coursed  through  my  veins.  I  longed  to  take  her  into 
my  arms  and  to  my  heart;  held  there,  I  should  defy  the  whole 
worid  to  pluck  her  away.  .     .  r-k 
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But  Amy  had  given  me  nothing  beyond  a  few  words  of 
gratitude ;  a  little  confidence  in  my  power  to  protect  her,  if  you 
will ;  a  modicum  of  satisfaction  that  I  still  lived  to  see  to  her 
safety;  as  much  kindness  as  a  child  might  show  to  her  nurse 
who  had  helped  to  puU  her  out  of  the  ditch.  No  more  than 
this. 

'You  fool/  I  told  myself;  Ms  this  a  time  for  such  thoughts? 
Would  you  make  a  bargain  with  the  maid  for  reward  and  favour : 
give  me  this  and  that,  and  I  will  save  your  life,  or  because  I 
have  already  saved  it  ?  * 

Nay,  I  had  not  even  so  much  claim  upon  her,  for  in  this 
matter  we  were  certainly  at  quits  with  one  another ;  but  for  her 
interference,  and  the  driving  of  a  dangerous  bargain  with 
Erapatkin,  I  should  even  now  be  a  prisoner  within  the  palace,  if, 
indeed,  Csesar  had  not  already  made  of  me  a  victim  to  his  insane 
jealousy,  as  he  had  made  Krapatkin. 

Jealousy,  forsooth !  How  blind  is  a  man  in  love,  even  a 
Csesar!  The  most  foolish  might  surely  have  discovered,  if  he 
would,  that  no  man  had  cause  to  regard  me  as  a  rival  in  the 
pursuit  of  Amy.    Alas !  would  it  were  otherwise. 

'  Be  sure,  Herbert,'  I  now  assured  myself^  '  it  can  never  be 
otherwise;  cherish  her,  love  her,  serve  her,  lay  down  thy  very 
life  for  her,  if  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shalt  have  no  reward  for  thy 
service,  no  love — scarcely  even  a  little  "  like  " ;  be  content,  poor 
fool,  with  the  cold  friendliness  of  kin  for  kin  that  leads  to  no 
pulse  quickening  or  eye  brightening ! ' 

Well,  if  so  it  must  be,  so  be  it.  At  any  rate,  I  should  have 
the  joy  of  fighting  for  her  to  my  last  breath ;  of  that  no  one  could 
deprive  me.  Moreover,  it  was  foolish  to  think  regretfully  of  love 
and  such  things,  matters  which  concerned  a  future  time ;  whereas, 
probably,  neither  Amy  nor  I  would  ever  see  another  moon. 

Yet,  if  she  would  only  give  me  a  little  love  now,  my  God !  how 
I  would  fight  to  save  her  life  and  my  own. 

'  Fool ! '  I  ended,  '  you  will  fight  your  best  for  her  in  auy  case, 
and  that  you  know  right  well.' 

Amy  awoke  with  a  start,  muttering ;  I  caught  her  last  words : 
'  Slay  me  if  thou  wilt,  but  his  name  I  wiU  never  reveal.' 

'  Where  am  I  ? '  she  said,  awaking  and  looking  about ;  then, 
remembering, '  Oh,  Herbert,  I  dreamed  I  quarrelled  with  the  Tsar, 
and  he  threatened  me ;  thank  God  it  is  as  it  is.' 

'  Whose  name  is  that  thou  wouldst  not  reveal  to  him  ? '  I  smiled. 

She  started.     < Did  I  speak  in  my  sleep?    What  said  I?' 
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'  Only  this — ^that  he — the  Caesar  doabtlees — ^might  slay  thee, 
but  this  name  should  never  be  revealed  by  thee.' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  she  asked.     '  Swear  that  I  said  no  more.' 

^  I  swear  that  was  all  I  heard.' 

'  The  Tsar  was  jealons,  as  usual ;  he  accused  me  of  loving  a 
man  since  I  would  give  him  no  love,  whereat — in  order  to  irritate 
his  Grace — I  pretended  that  there  might  be  or  might  not  be  one 
to  whom  my  heart  was  given,  but  that  his  name  I  would  never 
reveal!' 

'  Thou  shouldst  have  felt  the  dubina  but  that  thou  didst  wake 
at  the  right  moment,'  I  laughed.  '  As  for  me,  I  should  not  care 
to  withstand  a  dig  from  Csesar's  great  staff,  even  in  sleep.' 

'  Even  in  sleep  he  would  have  spared  me,  I  tibink,'  she  said, 
laughing  also. 

'  And  who  was  this  man  whose  name  was  used  as  a  stalking- 
h<»«e  to  attack  the  Tsar's  jealousy  ? '  I  asked. 

'A  dream-man,'  she  laughed,  and  said  no  more,  relapsing 
into  silence  and  thought  until  jpresently  we  dashed  up  to  the 
gates  which,  the  driver  informed  us  over  Ms  shoulder,  were  the 
entrance  to  Slatky  Ozer,  the  country  seat  of  Krapatkin. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 


This  was  a  great  rambling  wooden  house,  fsishioned,  like  most  of 
the  Muscovish  dachi,  or  country  houses,  in  the  form  of  a  square 
main  building  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  a  wing  on  each  side 
which  eame  f<Hward  in  a  semicircle,  like  a  man's  outstretched 
anns,  as  though  to  embrace  the  approaching  visitors.  There  were 
but  few  servants  in  the  place,  for  Krapatkin's  main  establishment 
was  in  Moscow,  and  these  few  now  went  about  their  duties 
noisOy  lamenting  the  news  of  the  boyar's  death.  They  brought 
food  and  set  it  before  us,  sobbing  and  weeping,  and  spoke  to  us 
with  tibe  tears  pouring  down  their  cheeks. 

I  bade  the  good  fellows  prepare  a  sleeping-chamber  for  Amy 
and  produce  and  light  every  candle  and  lantern  that  the  house 

When  all  this  was  done  Ispoketothem  all,  and  said :' Brothers, 
if  you  are  wise  you  will  now  go  to  your  homes  in  the  village  until 
the  morning,  for  we  two,  like  your  master,  who  has  been  killed  as 
you  know,  lie  under  the  Tbar^s  displeasure ;  we  shall  be  pursued 
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daring  the  night  for  sure,  and  doubtless  there  will  be  fighting  and 
bloodshed  in  which  I  do  not  ask  you  to  join.' 

Bight  glad  were  the  honest  fellows  to  take  the  hint  I  gave 
them  and  their  departure ;  there  is  no  love  of  fighting  in  the 
blood  of  the  Muscovish  serfs,  who  prefer  a  peaceful  life  among 
their  herds  and  in  their  cornfields. 

Within  five  minutes  of  my  warning  Amy  and  I  were  alone  in 
this  great  house. 

*  Now/  said  Amy,  her  eyes  flashing, '  we  will  prepare  for  battle.' 

*  Nay,'  I  protested,  '  retire  thou  and  sleep,  at  least  until  our 
enemies  arrive.'  But  Amy  would  have  none  of  my  nurse-counsel, 
but  would  first  help  me  in  my  preparations ;  afterwards,  she  said, 
she  would  rest  awhile. 

I  chose  my  battlefield :  it  should  be  the  stairs.  These  led  in 
two  flights,  one  from  each  side  of  the  hall  below  to  the  wide 
corridor  above,  and  since  I  could  not  defend  both  single-handed, 
one  must  be  blocked ;  therefore  I  collected  chests  and  what  not, 
and  piled  them  so  that  none  could  pass  the  barricade.  Then  I  set 
lanterns  and  candles  about  the  hall  at  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stair  upon  that  side  which  I  should  defend,  but  none  above,  in 
order  that  I  might  fight  in  darkness  while  my  enemies  should  be 
plainly  seen,  which,  I  considered,  would  prove  of  no  small 
advantage  to  me,  for  I  should  thus  strike  at  substance,  and  they 
at  shadow.  Besides  this,  I  should  have  room  for  arm  play,  being 
atop  of  the  stairs,  but  they  should  be  cramped ;  thus  one  man 
might,  with  care  and  a  fedr  share  of  good  fortune,  withstand  a 
score  nightlong.  As  for  arms,  I  had  my  own  long  rapier,  and  of 
course  my  dagger. 

'And  I  have  Muirhead's  pistol,'  said  Amy,  her  £EU!e  aglow 
with  the  light  of  battle ;  '  that  shall  be  for  the  very  last,  in  case 
we  are  worsted.  If  I  could  find  a  sword  or  an  axe,  I  would  see 
that  none  climbed  this  barricade  to  get  behind  thee.' 

^  If  thou  must  indeed  be  present,'  I  said,  *  that  were  a  good 
work  for  thee.     Couldst  thou  kill  a  man,  if  need  were  ? ' 

Amy  made  a  grimace.  ^  I  hate  blood,'  she  replied  ;  '  but  if 
one  should  threaten  the  life  of  my  friend,  I  think  I  could  strike 
with  all  my  strength.' 

'  So  strike,  if  thou  must  strike  at  all,  but  if  God  will  I  shall 
do  all  the  striking ;  rather  use  thy  eyes  for  me  and  thy  voice  in 
quickly  discerning  danger  and  in  warning  me  in  time.' 

*  Yes,  I  would  rather  have  it  so,'  she  said. 

Then^  all  being  prepared.  Amy  retired  to  rest,  first  compel- 
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ling  me  to  promise  that  she  should  be  roused  at  the  first  note  of 
danger. 

As  for  me,  I  lay  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  wrapped  in  my  shooba, 
for  it  was  very  cold ;  my  sword  lay  ready  to  hand  beside  me, 
I  dozed,  I  think,  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Then  I  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs,  which 
came  nearer.  Voices  shouted  to  one  another.  I  sprang  to  my  feet : 
the  hour  had  come,  then.  *  God  help  us  now  1 '  I  said  aloud, 
turning  to  go  and  rouse  Amy. 

'  Amen,'  said  her  voice  close  behind  me,  and  I  saw  that  she 
was  already  there  and  waiting. 

'  Now  for  a  stout  heart  and  a  watchful  eye,'  I  said,  '  both  of 
which  thou  hast.  Amy,  my  dear.' 

'  And  now  for  a  good  sword  and  a  long  arm,'  she  replied,' '  both 
of  which  are  certainly  thine ;  and  for  a  man's  fearless  soul,  which 
also  thou  hast  if  ever  man  had,  Herbert,  my  dear.' 

'Thou  used  not  to  think  highly  of  my  man's  courage,'  I 
laughed  ezultingly ;  for  she  had  spoken  with  earnest  emotion,  and 
my  heart  swelled  with  joy  at  her  praise.  '  Uast  thou  now  changed 
in  thy  opinions  ? ' 

'  I  have  learned  many  things  here  that  I  knew  not  before,'  she 
said  softly.  '  If  I  die  to-night,  Herbert,  and  thou  remainest  alive, 
think  not  of  me  as ' 

Amy's  sentence  was  never  finished,  for  at  this  moment  there 
came  the  sound  of  quick  steps  without,  followed  by  the  clatter  of 
boot  and  shoulder  at  the  outer  door,  which  flew  instantly  open, 
for  we  had  not  barred  it — what  would  a  moment's  delay  have 
availed  us  ? — and  into  the  hall  came  thronging  four  men,  blinking 
and  dazed  by  the  sudden  bright  light  within. 

I  spoke  their  names  aloud  as  they  entered.  '  Afanassy  Nagoy, 
Belsky,  Erimsky,  and  Alexis  Nagoy.     Is  that  all,  boyars  ? '  I  said. 

*  You  have  undertaken  more  than  the  work  of  four  men.' 

'A    voice  fix>m    the  darkness,'  laughed  the  elder  Nagoy. 

*  Where  are  you,  ShadweU,  and  where  is  the  lady?     Let  us 

parley-' 

'  Parley  firom  there,  then,'  I  laughed.     '  There  is  death  on  the 

stairs.' 

'  Thou  art  in  a  boastful  mood/  said  Nagoy.  '  At  any  rate, 
hear  what  we  have  to  say  to  thee.' 

*  Well,  say  on,'  I  cried.  '  Let  us  hear  the  oracle  of  Caesar  as 
interpreted  by  thee,  Nagoy.' 

•  The  oracle  of  Csssar  is  this,'  said  A&nassy :  *  that  if  we  four 
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return  before  we  shall  have  sliced  thee  in  pieces  we  are  to  be 

sliced  in  thy  stead.     As  for  the  maiden ' 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  main  point/  I  laughed,  '  for  of  course  I  must 
be  sliced,  once  the  slicer  is  found.' 

*  We  have  no  death-feud  against  either  thee  or  her,'  said  Nagoy. 
'  Why  should  we  ?  I  say  this  lest  thou  shouldst  think  that  for  my 
sister's  ends  we  would  shed  the  blood  of  this  Amy  Romalyn.  The 
Tsar  has  commanded  us  to  slay  both  her  and  thee,  but ^ 

'But,'  cried  Alexis  Nagoy,  taking  up  his  brother's  speech; 
*  but.  Amy,  if  thou  art  there,  and  if  not,  tell  her  Shadwell,  her 
life  is  in  her  own  hands ;  new  happiness  I  promise  her,  love,  all 
that  a  woman  can  desire.  This  devil  Tsar,  whom  we  both  fear 
and  hate,  may  easily  be  deceived.  My  brother  and  these  boyars 
will  return  and  report  thy  death  and  mine,  but  we  shall  not  die ; 
thou  shalt  live  to  be  a  happy  wife,  and  we  need  not  lie  hid  longer 
than  the  life  of  the  Tsar,  who  fiEdls  already,  as  one  may  see.' 
I  bade  Amy  reply. 

*  Speak,  Amy ;  what  sayest  thou  ? ' 

'  That  is  a  fair  speech,  Alexis  Nagoy,'  she  said  ;  '  and  I  thank 
thee  for  it,  but  I  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  Muscovy, 
and  would  return  to  my  home.  Moreover,  what  of  my  kinsman, 
Herbert  Shadwell  ? ' 

*  Let  him  escape,'  said  Alexis,  '  where  he  will.  The  Tsar 
shall  be  persuaded  that  he  fell  beneath  our  swords.' 

*Do  not  refuse  this  ofiFer  without  due  thought.  Amy,'  I 
whispered ;  *  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  offer  of  life.' 

Amy  uttered  an  exclamation  of  anger,  replying  in  English  and 
in  her  old  arbitrary  manner,  that  if  I  desired  to  gain  my  life  by 
selling  her  into  slavery,  so  be  it.  This  enraged  me,  and  I  called 
aloud  to  Alexis  Nskgoy  that  my  kinswoman  would  have  none  of 
him,  neither  would  I  take  my  life  at  his  gift.  '  She  will  return 
to  her  own  people.' 

*  That  she  shall  never  do,  if  I  live,'  cried  Nagoy  back ;  *  I 
swear  it.' 

'  Then  thou  art  as  good  as  dead,  if  it  depend  on  thee ! '  I 
laughed. 

The  four  boyars  consulted  awhile. 

'  At  any  rate  we  shall  not  kill  thee,  Amy,'  shouted  Alexis  \ 
'  but  when  we  have  cut  thy  fool  of  a  kinsman  in  pieces,  thou 
must  choose  between  the  Tsar  and  me.' 

*  Reply  for  me,'  said  Amy,  *  but  for  Gkxi's  sake  let  it  be  a  man's 
answer ! ' 
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'Fight  first  and  bargain  afterwards/  I  ealled  back,  'if  ye 
dare,  boyars  ;  but  I  think  you  are  better  merchants  than  fighters.' 

Then  suddenly  the  battle  began  without  farther  warning,  and 
I  found  m]r8elf  attacked  by  two  swords,  Belsky's  and  the  elder 
Nagoy's,  who  sprang  up  the  stairs  with  marvellous  agility  and 
were  upon  me  almost  before  I  discerned  their  intention. 

'  Take  up  thy  position.  Amy,'  I  shouted. 

The  two  men  cut  and  thrust  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two,  but 
the  space  was  too  narrow  for  both  to  fight  fireely,  neither  could 
they  reach  me  &om  the  position  they  took  up. 

'What,  no  nearer?'  I  cried,  mocking  them.  'Will  you  not 
come  a  step  or  two  steps  higher?    See,  even  I  cannot  reach ! ' 

Belsky  was  a  fierce  and  brave  man ;  he  uttered  a  curse,  and, 
sjHinging  forward  and  two  steps  upward,  lunged  quickly  at  my 
chest ;  Nagqy  tried  to  follow,  but  his  sword  caught  the  balustrade. 
I  easily  parried  Belsky's  thrust,  and  gave  him  the  counter,  which 
just  pricked  his  arm. 

'  Let  me  come,'  cried  Nagoy  angrily,  pushing  past  his  com- 
panion, '  when  he  parries  me,  then  strike  thou,  Belsky ;  we  play 
the  fool.' 

Nagoy  made  two  vicious  thrusts,  but  hampered  Belsky  so  that 
he  could  not  strike  when  Nagoy  shouted  to  him  to  do  so.  As  he 
shouted  the  second  time,  Nagoy  dropped  his  sword,  which 
clattered  down  into  the  hall  beneath,  and  his  shout  changed  into 
a  fierce  curse,  for  the  blood  flowed  &om  a  deep  gash  in  the  right 
forearm. 

As  Nagoy  went  cursing  downstairs,  Krimsky  came  rapidly 
upwards  to  take  his  place ;  this  was  a  small  active  man,  quick  in 
his  movements  and  a  good  swordsman,  as  I  soon  perceived. 
Therefore  upon  Krimsky  I  concentrated  my  chief  attack,  feeling 
that  in  Belsky's  awkward  swordsmanship  there  was  little  danger. 
Hie  two  men  fought  now  in  concert,  Krimsky  attacking  while 
Belsky  awaited  his  opportunity  to  thrust.  Being  a  much  smaller 
man  than  Nagoy,  Krimsky  allowed  his  companion  more  space  for 
movement. 

'Now  for  a  great  effort,'  thought  I,  and  rushing  suddenly 
upon  Krimsky  I  buried  my  sword  deep  in  his  chest.  But  with 
the  impetus  I  tripped  over  his  falling  body  and  fell  with  him, 
just  escaping  Belsky's  thrust  as  I  slipped  forward.  Fortunately 
our  falling  bodies  Imocked  Belsky  from  his  footing,  so  that  here 
were  we  three  in  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  lying  Heaven 
knows  how  intermingled,  and  the  two  Nagoys  standing  above  us 
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ready  to  strike.     Up  sprang  Belsky  and  up  sprang  I  simtdtane-' 
oosly,  but  Krimsky  was  out  of  the  iight,  dead. 

My  sword  was  still  in  my  hand,  bat  broken  in  the  fall ;  Belsky 
had  lost  his.  As  I  sprang  up  Alexis  and  Afanassy  both  throst  at 
me.  The  sword  of  Alexis  passed  through  the  flesh  of  my  left 
arm,  but  Afanassy,  being  now  left-handed,  missed  me.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  Belsky  found  his  sword  and  sprang  back  to 
the  attack,  but  in  an  instant  I  had  cleft  his  skull  with  my  half 
sword,  and  h^  fell. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 


*Herbebt,  beware!  Alexis  creeps  behind  thee,'  suddenly  cried 
Amy  firom  half-way  down  the  stairs,  for  she  hastened — God  bless 
her  brave  heart ! — to  my  assistance.  With  the  words  her  pistol 
discharged  its  contents,  and  one  moment  later  the  sword  of  Alexis 
passed  through  the  upper  part  of  my  chest,  near  the  right 
shoulder,  from  back  to  front.  I  heard  kmf%  shriek  as  I  fell,  and 
for  a  day,  or  it  may  be  two  days,  that  agonised  cry  was  the  last 
thing  of  which  I  was  conscious,  for  in  falling  I  banged  my  head 
so  sorely  against  the  hilt  of  a  sword  lying  upon  the  ground  that 
the  few  wits  therein  contained  took  flight  and  left  me  helpless. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  lay  in  a  room  whose  heat  and  odour 
reminded  me  of  the  hut  of  Kiril.  Where  was  I — what  had 
happened  ?  For  a  space  I  could  remember  nothing.  I  allowed  my 
eyes  to  wander  lazily  fi:x)m  object  to  object — ^no ;  it  was  not  Kiril's 
hut,  for  there  the  stove  stood  here,  the  table  in  that  comer,  the 
window  was  on  the  right  of  the  door. 

When  I  attempted  to  move  my  head  there  was  pain  in  my 
shoulder,  therefore  I  lay  still  and  wondered,  closing  my  eyes. 
Presently  someone  entered.  This  was  an  old  peasant  woman, 
who  came,  it  seemed,  to  doctor  me,  for  she  removed  the  coverings 
over  my  shoulder,  whence  the  pain  had  come,  and  applied  herbs 
and  ice,  muttering  something  which  I  could  not  follow — spell  or 
incantation,  or  what  not.  When  she  had  finished  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  allowed  her  to  see  that  I  was  sensible. 

The  old  woman  crossed  herself  and  bowed  low  to  me.  *  The 
boyar  has  returned  from  death  to  life,'  she  said,  '  glory  be  to  God ! ' 

*  Amen,'  said  I  feebly  \  indeed,  though  I  moved  my  lips  I 
doubt  whether  any  sound  came. 
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*I  will  tell  the  boyarina/  the  hag  continued  and  dis- 
appeared. 

A  few  moments  later  there  came  the  sound  of  quick  feet  with- 
out, and  there  entered  someone. 

'  Now,  who  is  the  boyarina  ? '  I  asked  myself  languidly ;  '  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? ' 

Then  Amy  came  to  my  couch-side,  and  laid  a  gentle  cool  hand 
upon  my  brow  and  spoke  kind  words,  giving  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
that  I  was  restored  at  last  to  consciousness.  I  lay  still  with 
closed  eyes,  for  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  the  touch  of  her  hand 
were  so  exquisite  to  me  that  I  feared  to  end  them  by  making  any 
movement. 

'  Am  I  in  heaven,  Amy,'  I  whispered  at  length,  '  or  still  on 
earth?' 

'  '  Nay,  you  live  and  shall  live,'  said  Amy,  ^  please  God.    Do 
you  suffer  much  pain  ? ' 

I  opened  my  eyes  now  and  gazed  into  hers.  Amy's  &ce  was 
white,  and  her  eyes  looked  as  though  they  had  wept  much.  There 
was  nothing  of  their  usual  haughty  fire  to  be  seen,  but  in  its  place 
a  gentleness  and  pity  which  I  had  but  rarely  discerned  there. 

'Yes,  there  is  pain  in  my  shoulder,  and  I  am  very,  very 
weary,'  said  I ;  and  then,  as  she  has  since  informed  me,  I  yawned 
lustily  and  forthwith  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  and  opened  my  eyes  Amy  sat  close  to  the 
couch.  I  now  felt  stronger.  *  Amy,  tell  me  why  I  lie  here — ^it  is 
a  peasant's  hut,  is  it  not  ?  And  how  come  you  to  be  with  me  ?  Is 
this  Moscow  ? ' 

'God  forbid!'  she  exclaimed.  'Do  you,  then,  remember 
nothing?' 

'  I  remember  that  Erapatkin  is  dead,  and  that  I  am  in  hiding 
from  the  Tsar ;  dost  thou  hide  also  ?  And  why  have  I  fallen  ill 
in  this  hut,  for  ill  and  weak  I  am  ? ' 

Then  Amy  reminded  me  little  by  little  of  all  that  had 
happened,  and  which,  at  the  moment,  I  had  entirely  forgotten, 
though  since  that  day  the  memory  of  every  moment  of  our  flight 
and  of  the  battle  at  Krapatkin's  house  has  returned  to  me  doubly 
vivid.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fight  she  carried  her  tale,  and  there 
ended  for  the  day,  for  I  yawned  and  grew  weary — I  who  had  never 
known  weariness  up  to  this  hour — refusing  to  continue  until 
to-morrow. 

So,  protesting,  I  saw  Amy  depart,  and  in  her  place  returned 
old  Marfa,  the  serf,  the  wise  woman  of  the  village,  who  doctored 
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me  and  attended  to  my  wants,  and  nntU  next  morning  I,  who  had 
tasted  of  heaven  while  Amy  sat  and  talked  to  me,  lay  in  darkness, 
a  sick  and  discontented  man  of  earth  who  waited  impatiently  for 
God's  sun  to  shine  once  more  upon  his  heart. 

Amy  came  daily  and  sat  by  my  side  for  many  hours.  From 
her  I  learned  all  that  had  passed  since  the  moment  of  my  over- 
throw. 

'  The  sword  of  Alexis  passed  through  your  body,'  she  told  me, 
'  and  you  fell,  as  I  thought,  dead.  Then  both  the  Nagoys  looked 
towards  me,  who  had  nothing  but  thy  dagger,  which  I  caught  up, 
to  defend  myself  withal.  They  looked  upon  me,  and  the  elder 
laughed. 

*  '<  What  should  that  avail  thee  against  our  two  swords  ?  "  he 
said. 

* ''  This,"  said  I, ''  that  if  either  of  you  advance  one  step  towards 
me,  it  shall  find  its  way  to  my  heart ;  I  swear  it." 

'  '*  Do  nothing  rashly,  Amy,"  cried  Alexis  ;  "  we  shall  not  come 
near  thee." 

'  The  brothers  consulted  awhile  in  whispers,  and  while  they 
talked  two  things  happened :  the  one,  I — ^stooping  over  thee — dis- 
cerned, as  I  believed,  a  breathing ;  and  the  other  that  a  horse 
galloped  up  to  the  very  door  and  someone  banged  upon  the  panels 
demanding  admittance.  Alexis  opened  to  him  and  there  entered, 
panting  and  perspiring,  a  Strelitz  soldier,  who  blinked  and  crossed 
himself  as  his  eyes  encountered  the  light  and  he  saw  the  sight 
which  was  here  revealed  to  him — ^for  indeed  the  place  resembled 
the  shambles.  The  fellow  handed  Nagoy  a  paper.  '^  From  the 
Tsar,"  he  gasped. 

'  Alexis  read  the  writing,  and  passed  the  paper  to  his  brother. 

'  '^  The  Tsar  has  changed  his  mind,"  laughed  the  elder  Nagoy ; 
"  thou  art  to  be  spared.  Amy  Bomalyn,  and  carried  back  to  him." 

'  '^  Fear  nothing.  Amy,"  cried  Alexis ;  *'  thou  shalt  not  be  carried 
back." 

* "  Fool ! "  said  his  brother,  reproving  him,  "  beware !  This 
Strelitz  hath  ears,  like  another." 

'  Alexis  turned  upon  the  StreUtz.  ^'  What  said  the  Tsar  to 
thee  ?  "  he  asked  fiercely. 

'  "  I  must  overtake  the  Boyar  Nagoy  or  die,"  said  the  man ; 
''  and  since  I  failed  to  overtake  thee,  I  am  a  dead  man." 

' ''  Go  without ;  I  will  speak  to  thee  presently,"  said  Alexis ; 
and  the  Strelitz  departed. 

'  Then  the  brothers  quarrelled  over  me,  for  Afanassy  Nagoy 
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said  that  the  Tsar  must  be  obeyed,  and  Alexis  cursed  the  Tsar  and 
his  brother  also. 

« «<  I  swear  she  shall  not  return  to  Moscow/'  he  said;  and  I  cried 
out,  '^  That  is  true,  Alexis,  for  all  the  Nagoys  in  Muscovy  shall 
never  carry  me  alive  to  the  Tsar." 

' "  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Strelitz  arrived  too  late,"  said 
Alexis.  ''The  Tsar's  first  commands  were  obeyed  before  the 
fellow  came  with  new  instructions.  Are  we  to  blame  that  our 
hcnrses  outran  his  ?  Moreover,  Maria  will  benefit,  and,  as  thou 
knowest,  I  have  sworn  to  possess  this  Anglichanka." 

'  I  allowed  this  boast  to  pass,'  said  Amy  smiling  upon  me  as  I 
lay  listening  and  fuming  in  helpless  rage,  '  since  I  knew  that  my 
teave  Herbert  still  lived,  which  Alexis  knew  not.  After  this  the 
brothers  conferred  in  lower  tones,  so  that  I  heard  no  more,  but 
sat  upon  the  steps  between  these  men  and  thy  body,  lest  they 
should  learn  that  there  was  still  breath  in  thee. 

'  Presently,  their  consultation  being  over,  Alexis  spoke : 

'  "  Amy,"  said  he,  ''  it  is  decided  between  us  that  we  shall  both 
return  with  our  tale  to  the  Tsar*  This  tale  shall  set  forth  that 
thou  and  thy  kinsman  are  both  dead,  the  later  message  of  the 
Tsar  sparing  thee  having  gone  astray.  Thou  shalt  be  left  here 
in  charge  of  the  Strelits  soldier,  who  shall  have  his  orders  con- 
cerning thee.  When  I  return  I  shall  make  farther  disposition 
for  thy  safety  and  happiness.  Be  sure  that  thou  shalt  be  well  and 
considerately  treated,  and  shall  learn  to  think  kindly  of  me. 
Bemember  that  I  have  saved  thee  fix>m  the  Tsar." 

'  "  I  will  remember,"  said  I. 

' ''  Thou  shalt  remain  meanwhile  not  here,  but  in  a  village 
which  lies  a  league  from  the  great  road,  whither  the  Strelitz 
diall  escort  thee.  Within  a  week,  unless  the  Tsar  has  by  that 
time  ended  me,  I  shall  return." 

'  With  ttiat  the  brothers  withdrew,  and  I  presently  heard  the 
sound  of  a  sledge  upon  the  snow,  which  told  of  their  departure 
in  the  carriage  which  had  brought  us  two  to  this  place. 

'  Then  the  Streliti  came — a  good  fellow,  of  wh(»n  I  quickly 
made  an  excellent  friend.  By  his  help  thou  wert  conveyed  to  a 
hand-sledge  and  so  drawn  easily  and  without  jolting  to  this  hut, 
whore  old  Marfii — good  soul — has  by  Grod's  mercy  wooed  thee 
back  to  life.' 

'Maria  and  thou.  Amy,  but  chiefly  thou,'  said  I.  'Even 
now,  if  I  had  not  thy  voice  to  hear  and  thy  face  to  gaze  upon,  I 
should  soon  sink  back  into  the  pit.' 
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*  Nay/  laughed  Amy,  *  if  thou  speak  thus  foolishly  it  is  time  I 
left  thee  to  sleep  off  thy  foolishness.  Moreover,  let  Marfa  have 
her  due.' 

'  But  stay,  Amy,  what  of  this  Alexis — ^has  he  returned  ?  '  I 
asked. 

*  He  is  still  absent ;  time  enough  for  Alexis  when  I  desire  a 
husband,'  she  laughed. 

^  Oh,  that  I  were  strong  and  well,'  said  I,  tears  of  weakness 
coming  to  my  eyes ;  '  a  pretty  protector  am  I,  Amy,  lying  helpless 
here.' 

'  Fret  not,'  she  said,  '  so  shalt  thou  gain  strength  the  sooner. 
As  for  Alexis,  let  him  come ;  the  very  knowledge  that  thou  art 
alive  will  so  fright  him  that  we  shaU  soon  be  done  with  his 
presence.' 

'  But  what  if  he  trade  upon  my  weakness  ?  How  easily  were  I 
put  aside,  having  not  the  strength  of  a  mouse  ;  and  then  what  of 
thee  ?    Who  shall  protect  thee  from  him  ? ' 

*  Why — ^why ,  where  is  thy  stout  heart  ? '  she  laughed.  '  Am  I 
not  mighty  enough  to  deal  with  one  like  Nagoy  ?  Best  in  peace, 
Herbert,  for  see  we  have  changed  places ;  this  time  I  shall  be 
protector  for  both  myself  and  thee !  * 

Two  days  later  Alexis  arrived  in  the  village  and  came  to  seek 
Amy  in  the  hut  in  which  I  lay,  directed  thereto  by  our  good 
Strelitz,  who  discreetly,  and  by  Amy's  advice,  said  nothing  of  any 
sick  man.  As  for  ourselves,  we  had  seen  him  ride  past  the 
window  and  were  prepared  for  him. 

'Greeting  and  all  love  to  thee,  my  sweet  bride!'  cried 
Alexis,  entering  the  hut  quickly  and  with  arms  extended  to  clasp 
Amy. 

Then,  suddenly,  his  eye  fell  upon  my  couch.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  change  that  came  over  the  fellow's  face  as  he  started 
and  stopped,  as  though  frozen  to  the  spot  in  which  he  stood. 

*  Diavol ! '  he  muttered.  His  eyes  travelled  to  Amy^s  fece, 
and  the  first  look  of  fear  and  rage  changed  into  an  expression  of 
haggard  anguish.  *  Was  he  then  not  slain  ? '  I  spoke, 
laughing  : 

'  I  have  yet  to  thank  thee,  Alexis  Nagoy,  for  a  dig  frx)m 
behind  ;  in  our  country  the  man  who  so  fights  is  called ''  coward," 
and  even  harder  names.' 

Nagoy  took  no  notice  of  my  words. 

*  Amy,  I  have  come  to  bear  thee  away,'  he  said.  '  All  is  ready 
for  our  marriage.' 
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'  Excepting  the  bride/  she  laughed.  '  I  am  otherwise  occupied 
at  present,  Nagoy ;  I  have  no  leisure  for  marriage.  My  kinsman 
needs  tending ;  he  has  been  sick  almost  to  death.' 

'  I  will  wait/  said  Alexis,  ^  a  little  while.' 

'  It  is  useless,  Nagoy,'  I  cried.  ^  Amy  will  have  none  of  thee 
if  thou  wait  from  now  to  doomsday.' 

'  That  shall  lie  between  thee  and  me,  Shadwell,'  said  Alexis, 
turning  upon  me.  '  I  could  fall  upon  thee  now,  if  I  would,  and  so 
the  decision  should  be  reached  this  instant;  but ' 

Alexis  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  His  eyes  sought  Amy's 
&ce,  and  there,  I  suppose,  read  approval,  for  he  continued  less 
furiously: 

'  Well,  take  time  to  recover  strength.  I  will  show  her  that 
Alexis  Nagoy  can  deal  as  easily  with  a  whole  man  as  with  a  sick 

one.' 

'  Next  time  there  will  be  no  thrusting  from  the  back ! '  said 
I,  foolishly  angry  to  think  he  should  have  gained  in  any  way 
Amy's  approval  \  *  remember  that,  Nagoy.' 

'  There  are  many  things  that  I  shall  remember  when  we  meet,' 
he  replied ; '  meanwhile  I  shall  abide  in  the  village,  lest,  remem- 
bering less  well  than  I,  thou  recover  too  soon  and  depart  in 
safety.' 

At  this  Amy  laughed  aloud.  '  Fear  not,  Nagoy ;  I  will  hold 
him  to  it.  He  shall  not  play  the  coward,'  she  cried.  But  I,  too 
furious  to  speak,  could  only  mutter  in  my  teeth  that  for  these 
words  Alexis  should  one  day  pay  very  dearly. 

'Well,  the  sooner  the  better!'  said  he,  and  Amy  laughed 
again  as  the  fellow  left  us. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Mt  recovery  was  not  of  the  most  rapid,  and  even  when  at  length 
I  was  able  to  get  upon  my  feet  and  totter  weakly  from  couch  to 
window  and  bock  again,  my  strength  so  lagged  behind  the  desire 
to  be  strong  that  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  feeling  myself  restored 
to  full  vigour. 

During  all  this  time  Alexis  Nagoy  lived  in  the  village.    From 

time  to  time  I  saw  him  firom  the  window,  and  Amy  saw  and  spoke 

with  him  firequently,  when,  said  she,  he  would  for  ever  speak  of 

love  and  marriage.  She  should  be  baptized  and  confirmed  into  the 
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Holy  Orthodox  Church  and  what  not,  to  all  of  which  things  Amy 
said  nothing,  excepting  that  her  charge  grew  daily  in  strength. 

'  Let  him  grow,  and  afterwards  escape  where  he  will,'  said 
Alexis  once ;  '  and  come  thou  with  me  this  very  day — my  estate  is 
but  ten  leagues  distant/  But  Amy  replied  that  she  must  first 
finish  her  task  by  nursing  her  kinsman  to  full  strength ;  ^  and 
afterwards,'  said  she,  'there  is  his  consent  to  be  obtained. 
Wouldst  thou  have  a  maiden  marry  without  consent  of  her 
guardian?' 

'  Do  not  mock  me.  Amy ! '  he  said  angrily ;  '  you  nurse  this 
fellow  only  that  he  may  be  ripped  again.' 

'  Alas,  poor  Herbert ! '  Amy  murmured.  '  Must  his  poor  back 
suffer  a  second  time  ? ' 

'  I  know  not  why  I  do  not  leave  him  to  stew — that  were  mercy 
as  much  as  he  deserves — ^and  carry  thee  away  by  force.' 

'Here  is  a  conundrum,  indeed!  Is  it  because  thou  darest 
not,  Nagoy  ? ' 

'  Tempt  me  not  to  strike  thee,'  said  the  boyar  fiercely ;  '  in  this 
country  women  whose  tongues  wag  are  soon  taught  silence.' 

'  Then  I  think  I  shall  never  be  a  boyar's  wife,'  said  Amy ;  '  for 
the  rest,  do  not  strike  me,  Nagoy,  nor  attempt  to  take  me  by 
force,  for  thou  shouldst  find,  firstly,  that  I  am  not  without  a  sting 
of  my  own,  and,  secondly,  that  my  kinsman  ShadweU,  though  weak 
and  but  half  a  man,  is  yet  man  enough  for  an  Alexis  Nagoy, 
provided  that  this  Alexis  Nagoy  stand  to  him  face  to  Ceu^,  and 
thrust  not  from  behind.' 

Nagoy  raised  his  hand  as  though  to  strike,  but  the  blow  did 
not  fiedl,  and  the  fierce  boyar  departed. 

'What  wouldst  thou  have  done  if  he  had  struck  thee?'  I 
asked  Amy,  when  she  repeated  this  conversation  for  my  enter- 
tainment. 

'  He  should  never  have  struck  me,'  said  Amy.  '  If  the  Tsar 
refrained,  surely  a  Nagoy  might,  who  is  to  CsBsar  as  a  barking 
dog  to  a  tiger  that  watches  to  spring.' 

I  know  not  the  mind  of  this  Alexis  Nagoy,  nor  whether  he  had 
ever  intended  to  await  my  restoration  to  health  in  order  to  put 
to  the  test  his  prowess  with  the  sword  against  my  own,  or  whether 
he  had  used  this  boast  but  as  a  stalking-horse,  intending  to 
obtain  his  real  end  by  treacherous  means  while  I  still  lay  helpless. 
But  this  is  certain :  that  he  attempted  neither  to  carry  away  the 
lady  nor  to  rid  himself  by  treachery  of  her  helpless  protector ; 
but,  after  a  month,  and  just  as  I  began  to  practise  myself  in  the 
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use  of  my  sword-arm  in  prepcuration  for  our  meeting,  he  dis- 
appeared and  returned  no  more. 

Two  weeks  after  this  Amy  and  I  left  the  village,  having 
bought  from  the  serCs,  who  by  this  time  were  to  a  man  Amy's 
devoted  friends,  horses  and  a  telega  or  cart ;  for  spring  was  here, 
and  the  roads  were  covered  with  a  mixture  of  snow  and  mud,  so  that 
the  travelling  was  very  wearisome  and  not  a  little  dangerous.  We 
travelled  by  short  stages,  for  I  was  not  as  yet  at  my  fall  strength, 
and  since  we  were  not  pursued,  there  was  no  need  for  particular 
haste,  only,  we  agreed,  we  must  by  all  means  arrive  in  time  for 
the  first  English  vessel  which  should  reach  Archangel  at  the 
opening  of  navigation  after  the  frost  of  winter. 

But  being  constantly  in  Amy's  company,  a  delight  which 
must  end  or  at  least  be  shared  in  by  others  aboard  ship,  I 
regretted  not  one  yard  of  the  road,  nor  one  hour  of  the  month 
of  days  which  our  journey  lasted.  Amy  was  by  this  time  the  old 
Amy,  or  nearly  so.  She  was  the  old  Amy  yet  with  a  difference. 
As  full  of  spirit,  as  ready  to  mock,  to  ridicule,  even  to  turn  upon  a 
man  suddenly  and  at  a  word,  in  scorn  and  anger,  and  yet  softened, 
chastened,  returning  more  easily  to  the  gentler  mood. 

Both  delight  and  pain  were  my  portion :  delight  to  be  with 
Amy,  to  see  her,  and  hear  her  voice,  to  be  in  constant  touch  with 
her.  Pain  that  though  so  near  to  her  and  she  mostly  so  kind,  so 
friendly,  I  could  come  no  nearer,  as  it  seemed,  to  her  heart  of 
hearts.  Of  like  for  me  she  had  plenty,  and  showed  it  without 
stint,  but  of  love  I  could  see  no  sign.  Nay,  if  I  showed  by 
flattering  word,  or  foolish  bashful  behaviour  that  I  would  hint,  if 
I  dared,  of  my  great  longing  for  something  better  than  the  good 
sisterly  friendship  which  she  gave  me  unsparingly,  Amy's  favour 
seemed  to  vanish,  and  she  would  speak  shortly,  angrily  even,  as 
in  the  days  of  old  when  even  a  sisterly  liking  for  me  was  absent. 

So  that  I  almost  despaired  of  that  which  was  the  great  desire 
of  my  life — the  gaining  of  Am3^s  heart  of  hearts  for  my  own. 

When  within  a  day's  journey  of  Archangel  a  surprising  thing 
happened.  We,  jolting  along  slowly  in  our  village  cart,  became 
suddenly  aware  that  there  overtook  us  two  travelling  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  cantering  rapidly. 

'  Boyars,  Amy,'  said  I ;  *  let  us  draw  aside  out  of  the  way  and 
aUow  them  to  pass.  Huddle  your  fiace  in  your  furs,  lest  there  be 
8<Hne  who  have  seen  us  at  Court ;  I  will  do  the  same.' 

Thus,  when  the  great  people  passed  us,  our  faces  were  so  well 
hidden  in  the  great  fur  collars  of  our  shoobas  that  he  would  have 
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been  clever  who  should  have  recognised  us.  When  the  two 
carriages  had  dashed  past  us  as  we  sat  in  our  humble  vehicle,  half 
in  the  ditch  and  half  out : 

*  Didst  thou  get  a  sight  of  either  of  the  two  boyars,  Amy  ? ' 
said  I.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  dozing  amid  his  furs,  and 
the  face — what  I  saw  of  it — ^was  strangely  femiliar. 

*  I  saw  both/  laughed  Amy,  *  and  knew  both.' 

*  Was  one  Peesemsky,  our  little  envoy  at  the  Queen's  Court, 
with  whom  we  came  to  Muscovy  ?  * 

'  Peesemsky  was  certainly  one.  But  didst  thou  not  see  the 
other  ?  It  was  our  good  Muirhead,  and  both  men  slept  like  bears 
in  winter.' 

So  it  proved  when  we  reached  Archangel  next  day,  and  I  think 
there  were  never  two  men  more  astounded  and  amazed  than  were 
those  two  good  fellows  to  see  Amy  and  me  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

*  By  the  mercy  of  Gkxi !  *  exclaimed  Muirhead,  as  we  appeared 
suddenly  before  him  at  the  house  which  he  and  Peesemsky  occu- 
pied together.  *  Do  I  see  visions  ?  This  is  not  you,  Shadwell, 
and  Amy  Romalyn,  in  the  flesh  ?    Why ' 

*  In  the  flesh  certainly,  and  as  certainly  by  the  mercy  of  Grod,' 
said  I,  and  Amy  laughed  and  said  that  she  warranted  there  had 
been  much  hard  l]ring  in  Moscow  anent  our  destruction.  '  Tell  us 
that  history,  Muirhead,  according  to  the  version  prepared  specially 
for  Caesar's  reading.' 

*  The  Tsar  sent  riien  to  cut  you  both  to  pieces,'  began  Muir- 
head, '  and  another,  amending  the  order,  whereby  you,  Shadwell, 
should  have  been  destroyed  and  Amy  brought  back  alive.  The 
last  messenger,  said  the  Nagoys,  arrived  too  late,  for,  after  a 
great  fight,  both  of  you  fell,  Krimsky  having  slain  Amy  and 
Afanassy  Nagoy  ending  Shadwell  here,  who  first  slew  Krimsky 
and  also  Belsky.     Tell  me  now  the  true  version.' 

This  we  did,  and,  our  tale  finished,  Muirhead  resumed  his 
story,  which  was  remarkable  and  tragic  enough. 

For  it  appeared  that  when  the  Tsar  heard  of  Amy's  death  at 
Krimsky's  hands,  he  fell  into  so  terrible  a  passion  of  rage  that 
none  dared  approach  him  for  two  days,  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 
No  man  was  safe  in  his  presence.  After  these  two  days  he  grew 
quieter,  but  was  sullen  and  thoughtful.  After  a  week  he  sent  for 
Maria  Nagoy  and  bade  her  prepare  for  marriage,  and  fourteen  days 
later  the  two  were  married.  But  meanwhile  the  young  Prince 
Ivan,  the  Caesarevitch,  wept  and  grew  thin,  and  one  day  when  the 
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Tsar  spoke  with  him,  angrily  bidding  him  bear  himself  in  a  manly 
fashion,  as  a  prince  should,  young  Ivan  took  heart  of  grace  and 
stood  to  his  terrible  f&ther,  accusing  him  of  many  things,  but 
chiefly  of  the  murder  of  Amy.  No  man  had  ever  before  seen  the 
Csesarevitch  in  this  mood  nor  had  deemed  him  capable  of  it. 
Boris  Godunof,  who  alone  was  present,  declared  to  Muirhead  that 
if  the  heavens  had  fallen  he  could  not  have  been  more  amazed. 
The  positions  of  these  two  were  suddenly  reversed,  for  the  son 
stood  and  upbraided,  calling  Heaven  to  witness,  while  the  father 
sat  and  wept  and  groaned,  beseeching  pardon  of  G-od  for  his  sins, 
but  especially  for  this  one  of  Amy's  murder. 

Then  most  abruptly  the  Tsar's  mood  changed.  In  the  place 
of  prayers  and  the  sorrow  of  the  sinner  came  suddenly  a  fit  of  un- 
governable frenzy  and  rage,  as  a  peal  of  deafening  thunder  will 
crash  in  the  midst  of  the  soft  patter  of  quiet  raindrops.  Whether 
the  Csesarevitch — accusing  his  jEskther  of  many  things — had  said 
some  word  which  infuriated  him  Gbdunof  cannot  tell,  but  the 
wretched  monarch  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet  and  without  warning 
committed  the  most  horrible  of  all  the  many  crimes  which  have 
made  his  name  a  terror  among  all  civilised  people.  With  his 
dubina  he  struck  his  own  son  dead  at  his  feet.  This  had  happened 
a  month  ago. 

At  Muirhead's  recital  of  this  tragedy  Amy  sobbed  as  though 
her  heart  would  break ;  her  hand  sought  mine  and  pressed  it 
tightly.  When  Muirhead  had  finished  she  bade  me  follow  her 
where  we  should  be  unobserved ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

^  Herbert,'  she  said,  '  until  Muirhead  told  us  this  last  tale  of 
the  Tsar's  madness,  for  mad  he  is,  I  had  not  realised  in  full  what 
it  is  thou  hast  done  for  me.  Thou  hast  taken  me  out  of  hell 
itself,  my  best  and  dearest  friend.' 

'  If  I  have  saved  thee,  thou  hast  also  saved  me,'  said  I ;  '  we 
are  quits.  Amy.' 

'Nay,  even  though  I  had  saved  thy  life,  what  is  death  in 
comparison  with  the  sufferings  of  hell  on  earth?  To  these  I 
should  have  been  condemned  but  for  thee,  dear  Herbert;  what 
shall  I  give  thee  in  return,  say.  Fear  not  to  ask  freely  :  there  is  no 
reward  too  great  for  such  a  service.' 

Amy  trembled  and  wept  and  clung  to  me.     For  a  moment  I 

was  tempted  to  ask  of  her  that  which  my  soul  desired  above  all 

earthly  things — her  love;  but  I  refrained,  for,  thought  I,  love 

cannot  be  given  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered :  if  love  is  love 

it  must  sow  itself,  fertilise  itself,  take  root  and  grow,  and  blossom 
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of  and  by  itself:  love  that  was  bom  of  gratitude  would  soon 
wither  and  perish ! 

Moreover,  it  would  be  but  a  base  thing  to  accept  &om  Amy 
in  an  hour  of  emotion  and  great  agitation  a  gift  which  in  calmer 
moments  she  would  hesitate  to  bestow  upon  me.  Therefore  I 
controlled  my  longing  to  take  her  to  my  heart  and  claim  hers, 
though  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one. 

*  Nay,  we  are  quits,  Amy,  as  I  say ;  thou  art  nothing  in  my 
debt,'  said  I,  disengaging  her  hands  from  my  shoulders. 

*  Nay — speak — speak ! '  she  cried ;  but  I  shook  my  head  and 
said  nothing,  leaving  the  room  rather  than  be  tempted  to  ask  of 
her  that  which  was  not  my  own  by  right  of  conquest.  Love  in 
payment  for  service  ?     God  forbid ! 

Whereupon  Amy,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  and  that  from  the 
best  authority,  sat  down  and  set  herself  to  laughing  and  crying 
by  turns,  calling  me  dreadful  names  the  while,  such  as  '  honest 
fool ;  sheep ;  blindworm ;  most  dear,  most  obstinate,  most  im- 
penetrable blockhead ' — and  so  forth. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Peesemsky  had  letters  from  the  Tsar  for  her  G-race  Elizabeth  our 
Queen,  sealed  letters,  as  to  the  contents  of  which  he  had  no  know- 
ledge and  no  instructions.  Doubtless,  said  he,  they  treated  of 
commercial  matters,  of  monopolies  and  so  forth.  Muirhead 
travelled  as  interpreter. 

For  a  month  we  awaited  in  Archangel  the  arrival  of  some 
vessel  which  should  presently  carry  us  to  English  shores.  At 
last  one  came  sailing  into  sight,  and  never,  I  suppose,  was  good 
ship  more  welcome ;  for  every  moment  spent  in  Muscovy,  now 
that  there  were  eyes  to  see  Amy  and  myself  in  the  flesh,  and 
tongues  that  might  carry  the  news  southward,  whether  by  design 
or  accident,  was  an  add^  danger  to  us. 

But  the  good  ship  Fofrmom,  duly  landed  her  cargo,  and 
presently,  filled  with  Muscovish  produce,  furs,  hides,  tallow,  and 
what  not,  set  forth  once  more  upon  her  return  voyage,  carrying 
for  passengers  Peesemsky  and  his  suite,  and  Amy  and  myself. 
Right  gladly  did  our  feet  take  their  quittance  of  Muscovish  soil. 
Right  fervently  did  we  raise  grateful  thanks  and  praise  to  the 
Almighty,  who  had  preser\'ed  us  amid  dangers  innumerable  and 
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horrible,  which,  like  the  pestilence,  walked  in  darkness  and 
in  light  throughout  this  fearful  land. 

Amy  had  been  somewhat  coldly  disposed  towards  me  since 
the  hour  of  emotion  during  which  I  might  have  claimed  from 
her  her  very  self  in  payment  for  the  services  I  had  rendered. 
I  thanked  Heaven  now  that  I  had  not  yielded  to  the  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  her  softer  mood  ;  for  certainly  she  now  realised  that 
she  had  spoken  hastily — witness  the  coolness  of  her  attitude 
towards  me. 

Nevertheless,  there  developed  gradually  something — I  know 
not  what — which  from  time  to  time  gave  me  pause  when  I 
pondered  upon  this  matter ;  a  word  said — a  look  given — I  know 
not  how  or  why  I  should  have  begun  to  wonder  whether  Amy 
did  not  after  all  learn  to  think  differently  of  me. 

One  day  we  spoke  of  Muscovish  men  and  things,  I  rallying 
her  upon  the  number  of  her  admirers  in  Muscovy.  Which,  I 
asked  her,  had  come  the  nearest  to  gaining  her  heart  ? 

*  Krapatkin,'  she  replied ;  *  then  the  Ctesarevitch,  then  Alexis 
Nagoy,  and  lastly  the  Tsar.  Krapatkin  was  a  bold  lover — ^Nagoy 
lagged  little  behind.' 

'  A  little  overbold  both,  if  I  may  guess,'  said  I ;  and  Amy 
laughed  and  said  that  there  were  some  who  preferred  a  bold  lover 
to  one  who  knew  not  how  to  woo  a  maid. 

'  If  thou  shouldst  ever  become  a  lover,  Herbert,'  she  said,  '  I 
wonder  how  thou  wilt  woo !  By  innuendo,  perhaps,  or  more  likely 
not  at  all,  I  wager,  for  indeed  thy  manner  is  most  foolish  with 
maidens,  and  would  carry  none  but  such  as  were  ready  to  do  thy 
wooing  for  thee ! ' 

'Thou  knowest  right  well  that  I  shall  never  love  or  woo, 
excepting  whom  I  have  always  loved  and  always  wooed,  though 
gaining  nothing  by  it ! '  I  said,  sighing. 

*Why,  certes,  this  is  news!'  Amy  laughed.  *I  who  have 
seen  so  much  of  thee,  have  never  heard  thee  woo.  Where  dwells 
the  maiden  of  thy  choice  ?  Nay,  look  not  so  sheepish,  man ;  will 
she  not  listen  to  thee  ? ' 

'  She  gives  me  not  her  heart  of  hearts,'  said  I,  '  though  she 
knows  that  I  would  have  hers  or  none.  Once  she  told  me  this  much : 
•*  I  like  thee,"  quoth  she,  "  yet  love  thee  not ;  nevertheless,  take 
me  in  payment  for  a  service  " — some  service  I  had  rendered  her.' 

*  Oh,  what  a  heartless,  wicked  jade  I  That  was  a  godless  thing 
to  say,  Herbert.  3^  advised  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  one 
who  would  marry  thee  without  love,  which  is  indeed  a  sin.' 
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I  replied  nothing,  for  I  understood  not  yet  whether  Amy 
mocked  me  or  spoke  with  a  meaning. 

'This  Alexis  Nagoy/  she  continued,  'was  a  pretty  wooer. 
I  dreamed  of  him  but  last  night  that  he  came  to  me  and  said  : 
"  Amy,  thy  long  kinsman  is  dead ;  I  have  slain  him  in  fidr  fight." ' 

'  Oh,  oh ! '  cried  I,  half  laughing,  half  foolishly  indignant, 
'  then  he  came  to  thee,  Til  warrant,  with  a  broken  head  ! ' 

'  Nay,  he  was  in  my  dream  untouched,  which  would  in 
waking  time  be  the  most  unlikely  matter  imaginable  ;  so,  too, 
with  the  rest  of  my  dream,  which  from  beginning  to  end  was 
foolish  and  impossible,  for  I  replied  to  this  Nagoy :  "  If  this  is 
true,  Nagoy,  slay  me  also,  for  I  have  no  love  for  any  but  this 
dear  dead  man,  whom  I  loved  with  -.«11  my  heart  and  soul,  and 
have  loved  from  the  beginning,  though  he  was  so  blind,  or  so 
foolish,  or  so  humble,  or  so  God  knows  what,  that " ' 

Well,  then  at  last  I  understood — ^blindworm,  sheep,  fool  that  I 
had  been  so  long  time ;  and  in  a  moment  Amy  lay  and  sobbed 
upon  my  breast— sobbed  and  laughed  and  whispered  in  sweet 
shame  that  she  should  never  forgive  me  that  in  the  end  I  had 
compelled  her  to  apeak  for  me. 

*  Nevertheless,  Amy,  my  own  love,'  said  I  presently,  *  I  know 
that  for  many  years  thou  didst  hate  me  right  well.' 

*  Ay,  and  loved  you  also,'  she  murmured,  *  and  loved  most 
when  I  hated  most;  from  childhood  I  loved  you — before  you 
threw  me  into  the  water.* 

'  If  that  is  so,  and  you  hated  and  loved  me  both,'  I  laughed, 
'how  should  a  poor  sheep  have  known  there  was  any  love, 
discerning  only  the  other  ?  * 

'  Nay,  it  was  for  thy  blindness  I  hated  thee ;  now  that  thou 
seest  clearly  there  shall  be  love  only.' 

•  •••••• 

To  the  Court  of  Queen  Bess  we  returned,  Amy  and  I,  with 
gladder  hearts  than  when  we  had  left  it ;  but  first  we  travelled  to 
our  home  in  Devonshire  and  were  there  married,  only  returning 
to  Court  when  we  were  smnmoned  by  her  Grace  in  order  to  give 
account  of  ourselves. 

'  Why,  thou  minx,  thou  art  dead,  if  I  read  Caesar's  letter 
rightly,'  cried  the  Queen,  seeing  us,  *  and  thy  long-limbed  kins- 
man also.  How  came  you  to  life  again  ? '  Amy  told  our  story, 
whereat  her  Grace  laughed  and  looked  grave. 

*  Now  hear,'  said  she,  '  what  Csesar  hath  written — read  it,  my 
Lord  Chamberlain.' 
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The  Tsar  wrote  that,  in  disobedience  to  his  commands,  his 
boyars  had  mmdered  the  woman  Amy  Bomalyn,  whom  her 
Ckace  had  sent,  uninvited,  to  take  the  place  of  Mary  Hastings. 
The  Tsar  had,  he  explained,  since  married  a  subject ;  but  if 
Mary  Hastings  should  be  willing  to  reconsider  her  decision,  his 
present  consort,  Maria  Nagoy,  should  be  quickly  divorced  and 
placed  in  a  convent. 

'  So  thon  wouldst  not  remain  in  Muscovy,  hussy,  even  to  be 
the  wife  of  Csesar  himself  ? '  her  Majesty  laughed. 

'  Madam,  I  love  England  best,'  said  Amy,  '  and,  moreover,  I 
have  brought  my  own  Tsar  back  with  we.' 

*  What,  has  he  prevailed  at  last  ? '  Her  Grace  glanced,  fix)wn- 
ing  slightly,  in  my  direction.  *  Well,  I  suppose  thou  must  have 
him !  Shall  we  send  Mary  Hastings  to  the  tiger's  den  in  thy 
place  ? '  she  laughed.     *  What  say'st  thou,  Mary  ?  ' 

Mary   Hastings  made  a  grimace.      'Let  him  eat  up  this 

Muscovish  Mary,'  she  said.  'English  meat    is  too  strong  for 

him  ;  see   how  but  a  taste  of  Amy  Bomaljrn  has  turned  his 
stomach.' 

*  Tell  me  one  more  thing.  Amy,'  said  I,  on  a  day  when  we 
spoke  of  all  these  matters.  '  Why  didst  thou  go  to  Muscovy 
to  the  Tsar^s  Court  ? ' 

*  In  order  to  show  a  certain  blindworm  how  much  I  hated 
him,'  said  Amy  laughing, '  and  that  I  would  do  any  rash  thing 
to  escape  from  England  and  his  presence ! ' 

*  And  then  he  came  with  thee — awkward,  interfering  fool !  * 
said  I. 

'  Else  I  had  been  there  now,*  Amy  murmured,  *  a  poor  writh- 
ing victim  beneath  the  claws  of  the  Muscovish  tiger,  instead  of 
the  happiest  wife  in  all  England !  ' 


THE   END. 
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A  Night's  Fishing  in  Wales, 


*'  Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  an  idle  chase, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair 
The  toilsome  way  and  long,  long  league  to  trace, 
Oh  1  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air 
And  life  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share.** 


NIGHT  fishing  is  perhaps  the  most  disappointing  or,  at  any'rate, 
the  least  pleasant  form  of  angling,  and,  unless  one  lives  close 
by  the  water  and  can  torn  out  for  an  hour  or  two  when  he  knows 
-  the  rise '  is  on,  with  a  comforting  feeling  that  a  cosy  smoke-room 
is  close  at  hand  to  take  refuge  in  should  the  trout  prove  stubborn, 
it  is  seldom  indulged  in.  I  refer  mainly  to  lake  fishing,  for  the 
ordinary  trout  stream,  however  good  it  may  be  by  day,  is  usually 
best  left  alone  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  when  one  cannot  see  either 
where  to  place  the  fly  or  to  avoid  branches,  weed,  or  other  obstacles 
which  are  ever  ready  to  arrest  the  cast. 

Given,  however,  a  moonlight  night,  or  one  that  is  starlight, 
more  particularly  after  a  hot  day,  excellent  sport  can  be  had,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  boat,  on  almost  any  mountain  lake  or  tarn, 
if  one  has  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  trout  to  rise,  and  the  endur- 
ance to  stand  the  chilly  air  at  an  hour  when  man — ^by  nature,  but 
not  always  by  custom,  a  diurnal  animal — should  be  warm  and 
asleep. 

Apart  from  the  sport,  the  experience  of  a  night's  fishing  on  the 
moors  has  a  fascination  for  many.  To  a  few  it  affords  a  feeling 
something  akin  to  that  uncurbed,  wild  delight  which  must  run  in 
the  veins  of  the  mountain  fox  when  he  is  in  the  still,  dark  night 
following  the  burning  scent  of  the  hare  which  he  cannot  see.  Do 
not  some  of  us  still  retain  a  remnant  of  that  savage  instinct  which 
prompted  primitive  man  to  hunt  his  prey  when  he  was  hungry  ? 
Even  the  philosophic  Thoreau  in  the  Walden  Woods  sometimes 
felt  that  he  could  fall  upon  the  woodchuck  and  devour  its  raw, 
warm  flesh ;  yet  he  was  anything  but  a  hunter. 

But  rather  than  digress  thus  let  me  relate  one  midpight  adven- 
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tare  in  search  of  8cHmo  fariOy  which,  although  affording  no  startling 
incidents,  has  impressed  itself  upon  my  memory  while  other  more 
successful  and  more  recent  excorsions  are  dimming  in  the  past. 

It  was  at  least  eight  miles  to  the  moimtain  lake  that  I  had 
decided  to  fish,  and  a  great  part  of  the  way  was  hard  climbing. 
Although  I  knew  the  path  tolerably  well  by  day,  to  attempt  it  at 
night  was  altogether  another  matter.  So  I,  therefore,  after  much 
difficulty,  persuaded  a  native  of  the  village  to  accompany  me  as 
guide.  All  Welshmen  of  a  certain  class  are  superstitious,  and  my 
*  ^Uie '  was  no  exception.  He  had  ^  heard  tell '  of  the  raven  that 
haunted  the  black  shades  of  the  precipices  that  bound  the  lake  we 
were  destined  for,  and  he  was  afraid  lest  he  should  see  the  dread 
bird  of  iU-omen.  Other  fearsome  things,  which  only  the  Welsh 
language  can  describe,  he  nursed  in  his  imagination  as  holding 
court  on  the  lonely  shores  of  the  lake.  He  was  short,  humpbacked, 
and  ferret-faced,  yet  as  tough  a  specimen  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
From  much  mole-catching  and  ferreting  in  muddy  weather  his 
clothes  had  become  begrimed  with  red-brown  soil,  and  the  tweed 
jacket,  which  had  evidently  seen  its  best  days  on  someone  else's 
back,  hiug  in  loose  folds  from  the  narrow  shoulders  of  its  wearer. 

As  we  climbed  the  winding  path  up  the  hillside  the  summer 
ni^t  was  akeady  b^inning  to  get  chilly.  Here  and  there,  where 
a  rock  or  stone  wall  had  absorbed  the  heat  of  the  sun,  one  experi- 
enced a  puff  of  warm  air  in  passing,  but  the  cold,  grey  dew  was 
hlUng  on  moor  and  meadow  before  the  last  traces  of  day  had 
vanished  from  the  west. 

The  reed-warbler,  which  makes  up  in  Wales  for  the  absence  of 
the  nightingale,  was  trilling  in  the  willows,  and  a  softly  churring 
goat-sucker  would  occasionally  glide  past  as  silently  as  the  moth 
which  it  was  chasing.  The  lights  of  distant  farmhouses  shone 
m  the  hillsides  like  stars,  and  the  smell  of  burning  peat  hung  in 
the  night  air.  That  air  was  the  air  of  summer,  yet  there  was  that 
indescribable  something  in  it  that  reminded  one  of  the  first  touch 
of  autumn.  Softly  in  the  dark,  quiet  night  the  dew  laid  a  refreshing 
hand  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers  as  if  to  preserve  them  yet  a  little 
while  longer;  but  nevertheless  there  was  the  autumn  scent  which 
told  one  only  too  plainly  that  the  drooping  harebells  and  half- 
blown  foxgloves  would  in  the  morning  be  covered  by  a  glistening 
network  of  *  dew-strung  gossamer.' 

When  the  summit  of  the  first  hiU  had  been  reached  the  way  lay 
across  grassy  sheepwalks  interspersed  with  bog  and  rocky  groimd. 
Here  my  ferret-faoed  companion  took  the  lead.    He  shuffled  along 
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with  a  quick^  uneasy  step,  following  the  path,  which  was  scarcely 
discernible  in  the  darkness,  as  if  by  scent.  Instinctively  he  avoided 
bumping  against  projecting  stones,  and  by  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps he  could  say  when  he  was  nearing  dangerous  ground.  He 
threaded  his  way  across  the  wide  moor  in  silence.  The  only  occa- 
sion upon  which  he  looked  aside  and  appeared  to  forget  the  dread 
black  lake,  with  its  awful  precipitous  sides  and  their  uncanny 
inhabitants,  was  when  the  shadowy  forms  of  mountain  ponies 
appeared  and  vanished  again  in  the  darkness,  or  when  the  patter 
'of  scuttling  sheep  could  be  heard  on  the  soft  turf.  Now  and  then 
a  snipe  would  rise  from  among  the  rushes,  and  passing  curlew 
would  whistle  mournfully  in  the  distance.  The  slight  breeze 
carried  on  fitful  pufis  the  sound  of  the  little  stream  far  below  as  it 
rippled  round  its  stony  bends,  and  that  sleepless  bird  the  plover 
was  just  as  persistently  uttering  its  *  Pee-weet,  weet-a-weet-a  *  as 
it  does  by  day. 

Before  the  lake  is  reached  a  broad  rising  plain  of  heather  has 
to  be  crossed,  and  there  the  walking  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The 
rising  moon  cast  a  pale  light  above  the  horizon  which  served  to 
make  visible  the  treacherous  bogs  with  their  covering  of  yellow- 
green  moss  and  butterworts,  but  the  moor  was  intersected  with 
other  pitfalls.  The  path  had  entirely  melted  away  into  the  heather 
and  the  latter  was  honeycombed  with  deep  holes  half -filled  with 
slimy  water,  while  here  and  there  the  gurgle  of  a  tiny  brook  could 
be  heard  deep  down  in  the  peat.  In  some  places  these  brooklets 
are  entirely  concealed  by  turf,  but  the  narrow  channel  through 
which  the  water  flows  is  often  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  an  unwary 
step  might  easily  be  followed  by  a  broken  leg. 

The  lake  breaks  suddenly  into  view  when  the  last  ridge  is  topped, 
and  its  dark  waters  involuntarily  repel  one  at  first  sight.  It  is 
only  accessible  from  one  side,  all  others  being  walled  in  by  rugged 
crags  that  rise  three  hundred  feet  above  the  inky  water.  There 
the  snow  often  lies  in  the  deep  hollows  until  June,  and  scarcely  a 
thing  but  the  raven  and  the  parsley  fern  can  find  in  those  bare 
rocks  a  home. 

Usually  so  dark  and  forbidding  even  by  day,  the  lake  on  that 
particular  night  was  bespangled  with  glittering  stars  that  were 
mirrored  on  its  placid  surface.  The  desolation  and  loneliness  that 
ever  seem  to  haunt  that  quiet  stretch  of  water  and  those  majestic 
old  rocks  oppress  the  mind,  and  one  involuntarily  listens  and 
longs  for  a  sound.  Only  the  low  swish  of  a  tiny  waterfall  on 
the  other  side  falls  upon  the  ear,  and  it  rises  and  sinks  like  the 
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sighing  of  some  troubled  spirit  as  the  night  air  drifts  this  way  or 
that. 

Not  a  fish  was  moving  when  we  arrived,  not  a  ripple  broke  the 
glassy  surface,  and  the  mirrored  stars  were  as  still  as  they  were  in 
die  blue-black  sky.  After  a  little  while,  however,  there  was  a  flop  in 
die  distance,  then  another,  and  in  a  few  seconds  some  little  ripples 
came  rolling  towards  the  shore.  The  stars  danced  over  them,  and 
die  water  lapped  against  the  stones  or  sucked  into  the  creeks  of 
crumbly  peat.  The  trout  had  begun  to  rise,  and  in  a  little  while 
die  whole  surface  of  the  lake  was  dimpled  with  hundreds  of  leaping 
fish.  They  seemed  to  be  sporting  like  a  school  of  porpoises,  and 
when  diey  did  flick  a  tail  at  my  carefully  prepared  cast  the  result 
was  either  a  foul-hooked  fish — or  not  so  much  as  that. 

If  a  trout  win  not  respond  when  I  make  him  a  fair  offer  in 
the  way  of  flies,  I  very  seldom  go  to  the  trouble  of  tempting  him 
with  any  other  pattern,  for  I  know  that  a  feeding  fish  will  take 
almost  anything  of  a  given  type.  So  I  whipped  away  with  the 
two-handed  rod,  letting  out  more  and  more  line,  and  manipulating 
the  flies  in  every  conceivable  way  imtil  weariness  and  tantalisation 
combined  prompted  me  to  reel  up  and  wonder  what  that  sly  Welsh- 
man was  doing. 

I  came  upon  him  casting  vigorously  with  his  ash-plant  rod,  and, 
sure  enough,  there  on  the  bank  lay  a  little  heap  of  trout,  their 
golden  sides  glistening  in  the  moonlight.  There  were  compara- 
tively few  trout  rising  here,  yet  he  was  enjojdng  good  sport. 

Having  fotmd  the  fly  useless  he  had  taken  to  worm,  but  instead 
of  using  it  in  the  usual  way  he  was  skimming  it  along  the  surface 
ef  die  water,  and  in  the  dim  light  looked  just  as  if  he  might  be 
spinning  a  minnow.  He  made  few  casts  without  getting  a  rise, 
and  as  his  tackle  was  strong,  the  fish,  when  once  firmly  hooked, 
were  tmceremoniously  hauled  to  land.  His  long  experience  of  lake 
fishing  had  taught  him  that  it  was  useless  to  angle  where  the  fish 
were  rising  in  the  vigorous,  playful  mood  that  I  have  mentioned, 
and  subsequent  trials  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

Whedier  the  trout  are  merely  playing  or  feeding  on  midges  I 
could  never  ascertain,  and  it  does  not  much  matter  from  a  fisher- 
man's point  of  view.  In  the  former  case  the  fish  are  scarcely  worth 
trying  for,  and,  again,  if  they  are  determined  to  make  their  suppers 
off  midges  they  are  equally  hard  to  catch,  for  the  very  good  reason 
diat  an  artificial  midge  has  never  yet  been  made  with  any  resem- 
blance to  the  real  thing. 

However,  I  soon  followed  the  example  of  my  earthy-coloured 
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friend,  and  had  an  hour's  good  sport  before  the  fish  ceased  feeding. 
It  was  significant  that  the  other  fish  who  were  holding  high  carnival 
on  the  surface  of  the  deeper  water  discontinued  their  extraordinary 
capers  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  the  memory  of  that  final  scene 
is  as  clear  to-day  as  if  it  happened  but  last  night,  although  so  many 
sunmiers  ago. 

Day  was  just  appearing  in  a  blue-grey  light,  and  it  served 
to  illuminate  a  little  white  cloud  that  hung  like  a  fleece  against 
the  dark  shade  of  the  highest  precipice.  The  cloud,  almost 
imperceptibly  sinking,  increased  in  size  as  it  neared  the  black 
water,  and  its  lower  parts  ran  out  into  a  long  line  of  white  mist. 
Like  an  horizon  of  light  lying  over  a  dark  sea  it  gave  one  the  impres- 
sion of  an  enormity  of  distance,  an  inmiensity  of  space,  too  great 
for  the  mind  to  conceive.  One  felt  that  he  was  looking  through 
that  vast  mountain  range  towering  above,  and  across  an  illimitable 
sea  beyond.  Then  a  cold  fleecy  vapour  swept  past,  mountain  and 
lake  were  blotted  out,  and  the  trout  were  inamediately  silent. 

I  instinctively  felt  a  kind  of  sympathy  for  my  superstitious 
companion,  who  was  hurriedly,  and  with  nervous  hands,  dis- 
jointing his  rod,  while  he  ever  and  anon  turned  a  worried,  scared 
face  towards  the  home  of  the  raven.  He  knew  full  well  that  with 
the  first  glint  of  dawn  the  dread  bird  would  glide  out  of  its  rocky 
haunt  like  a  messenger  of  evil  with  fell  intent. 

We  were  far  away  from  home,  high  up  in  cold  cloudland ;  it 
was  wet  and  desolate ;  a  chilly,  cell-like  dankness  pervaded  that 
mighty  hollow  in  the  hills,  around  which  the  vapour  swirled  in 
unencUng  ghostlike  colunms.  Then  the  deathly  silence  was  at  last 
made  hideous  by  the  raven's  cry ;  a  quick  succession  of  half -stifled^ 
gulping  croaks  pierced  the  veil  of  vapour  and  weie  echoed  and 
re-echoed  from  rock  to  rock.  In  derisive  chuckles  and  fiendish 
grunts  the  evil  spirit  of  the  mountains  annoimced  the  day,  and 
verily  it  was  a  shuddering,  hellish  sound  befitting  such  an  eerie 
place. 

On  turning  round  I  discovered  that  my  ^gillie'  had  already 
fled,  and  I  did  not  overtake  him  until  well  on  the  way  home.  There 
he  waa  sitting  against  a  waU  nursing  his  bony  knees,  shivering  with 
the  cold  and  doing  his  best  to  absorb  some  of  the  warmth  of  the 
pale  simlight.  An  empty  beer-bottle,  which  had  contained  his 
whisky,  lay  by  his  side,  and  through  his  chattering  teeth  he  explained 
how  he  had  lost  some  of  his  fish  in  his  headlong  race  across  the  moor 
to  escape  the  curse  of  the  raven.  Then,  with  an  imploring  look  at 
me,  he  endeavoured  to  suck  another  drop  out  of  the  already  empty 
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bottie,  and  threw  it  away  with  a  aigh.  But  he  brightened  and 
exclaimed,  ^  Arglwydd  Mawr ! '  (*  Great  Lord  1 ')  as  he  swallowed 
some  of  the  contents  of  my  flask,  and  in  rather  less  than  an  hour 
we  were  heartily  tackling  a  breakfast  in  the  village  inn.  The  fresh 
trout,  firm  and  pinky,  eggs  and  bacon,  and  the  appetite  that  only 
a  cold  night's  angling  on  the  hiUs  can  supply,  are  not  soon  forgotten 
in  after-years. 

I  am  old-fashioned  enough  still  to  love  the  real  old  *  village 
pub.'  for  its  own  sake,  notwithstanding  the  musty  atmosphere  of 
the  *  parlour,'  the  awfol  whisky,  and  the  casual  management ;  and 
while  there  is  yet  one  remaining  let  me  enjoy  its  warm  welcome  and 
peaceful  seclusion  rather  than  endure  the  aJl  too  attentive  waiters, 
emblazoned  menus,  and  ^modern  comforts'  of  the  first-class 
angling  hotel. 

A.  T.  Johnson. 
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Tke  Swordsman's  Victory. 


I. 

WHEN  Everard  Knighton  and  his  young  wife  (formerly  Viola 
Torrens)  went,  not  so  very  long  after  their  marriage,  to 
stay  like  birds  of  passage  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Paris,  one  of 
their  first  callers  was  Edmund  Derwent,  who  had  long  been  the 
representative  in  Paris  of  a  great  English  paper.  He  had,  as  it  hap- 
pened, been  on  terms  of  friendship  in  his  youth  with  the  families  of  his 
host  and  hostess,  and  in  the  visits  he  paid  to  London  after  settling 
in  Paris  had  watched  the  growing  up  both  of  Viola  and  of  Everard. 
When  he  wrote  to  announce  his  coming  visit  of  congratulation- 
he  had  not  seen  them  since  the  event — ^he  said  that  he  would  take 
an  old  friend's  privUege  in  bringing  with  him  a  certain  AhU  Boisrose, 
who  was  his  guest  for  a  short  time,  and  who,  he  hoped,  would 
interest  the  young  people.  When  the  two  visitors  arrived,  the  first 
impression,  Viola  thought,  that  they  might  produce  on  a  person 
who  knew  neither  of  them  would  be  that  they  were  a  strange  study 
in  contrast.  Edmund  Derwent  was  small,  somewhat  rotund, 
thoroughly  well  dressed  and  groomed,  with  dark  eyes,  bright  in 
themselves,  and  with  their  sparkle  enhanced  by  the  excellently  kept 
thick  white  head  of  hair  above  them,  emphasised  again  by  a  gay 
dark  moustache.  He  was  as  full  of  agreeableness  as  an  unforeseen 
and  pleasing  gift,  and  of  vivacity  as  a  spinthariscope.  The  Abb6 
Boisrose,  on  the  other  hand,  was  tall,  gaunt,  grey  of  hair  and  com- 
plexion, aquiline  of  feature,  with  a  certain  saturnine  look  which 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  peculiarity  that  his  left  eyebrow 
-was  distinctly  higher  on  his  forehead  than  its  companion  on  the 
right  hand.  The  conversation,  after  the  first  business  of  introduc- 
tion was  over,  turned  on  rain  and  fine  weather — so  much  the  three 
English  people  owed  to  their  country — and  naturally  upon  Paris 
and  the  changes  which  time  had  worked  and  was  working  in  it. 
'  You  young  people,'  said  Derwent,  who  was  really  not  so  very 
much  older  than  Everard,  but  had  begun  to  knock  about  the  world 
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earlier,  '  of  comse,  do  not  feel  this  as  I  do.  It  is  often  enough 
said  that  daily  companionship  makes  one  insensible  to  change  in 
one's  sniToundings,  human  or  other.  Don't  you  believe  it !  There 
are  certain  places  which  I  pass  nearly  every  day,  and  never  without 
a  pang,  remembering  what  they  were  like  under  other  consulships.' 
'  There  at  least,'  said  Knighton,  ^  I  can  sjrmpathise  to  a  great 
extent  from  having  been  pretty  constantly  here  at  one  time  of  my 
youtii.  Every  flying  visit  that  I  make  now  is  something  of  a  pin- 
prick. Take  the  matter  of  restaurants  for  one  thing  only.  I  love 
not  to  see  a  brasserie  glaring  and  staring  on  the  very  spot  where 
in  old  days  you  used  to  give  me  delightfully  artistic  dinners.' 

*  No,'  replied  Derwent  sharply,  with  an  air  he  sometimes  affected 
of  finding  contradiction  where  none  was  meant ;  '  but  you  don't 
really  know  anything  about  it.  You  haven't  seen  the  old  places 
disappearing;  you  haven't  found  new  ones  of  some  merit  with 
great  difficulty,  and  then  on  a  chance  word  to  some  friend  you  are 
ass  enough  to  trust  (of  course  I  never  mention  such  places  in  the 
paper),  seen  them  rushed  and  ruined.  No  !  What  can  you  know 
about  it  ? ' 

*  Well,'  Viola  interposed  with  a  soothing  smile,  *  whatever  the 
changes  may  be,  Paris  is  always  Paris.    Parigi ^ 

^  There ! '  Derwent  broke  in  with  a  show  of  much  irritation, 
*  don't  go  on  !  If  you  knew  what  I  suffer  from  people  who  ought 
to  know  better — of  course,  my  dear,  you  do  know  better — and 
yet  will  quote  Parigi  o  cara  as  if  it  were  a  sentence  to  itself  and 
meant  0  beloved  Pcaris  !  Bless  my  heart !  Who  would  be  a  news- 
paper correspondent  ?  '  At  the  irrelevance  of  which  question  he 
himself  was  constrained  to  join  the  others  in  laughing.  During  this 
and  other  light  talk  the  Abb6  uttered  scarce  a  word  save  here  and 
there  a  brief  interjection  generally  of  a  doubting  kind.  Presently, 
however,  when  the  conversation  hovered  for  a  moment  on  politics, 
Derwent  spoke  of  some  recent  move  as  a  Jamac  stroke.  Then 
Boisrose  almost  snapped  out,  while  a  slight  frown  intensified  the 
peculiarity  of  his  face  :  *  The  Jamac  stroke  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  rovescio  or  fdUo  manco,  a  thing  as  absolutely  fcdr  in 
those  days  as  a  feint  on  the  high  line  and  an  attack  in  seconde 
would  be  now.' 

Viola  and  Everard  looked  at  each  other,  and  Derwent,  laughing, 
broke  in  with  '  To  be  sure.  Abbe,  I  was  rash,  indeed,  to  use  such  a 
simile  in  your  presence,  to  say  nothing  of  my  old  young  friend 
Knighton.' 

'  And  I,'  said  the  Abb4  with  rather  stiff  courtesy,  but  with  an 
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approach  to  a  smile,  '  was  far  moie  rash  to  adventure  such  a  state- 
ment before  Mr.  Knighton,  whose  learning  and  authority  I  well 
know.' 

Knighton  muttered  a  few  words,  and  made  a  gesture  of  depre- 
ciation,  and  said :  ^  Then  the  Abb6,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  agree  completely  as  to  the  Jamac  stroke,  takes  an  interest  in 
the  at 9  dimicaioria  ? ' 

^  Oh  ! '  said  the  Abb6,  whose  demeanour  was  certainly  relieved 
of  some  stifiness  by  the  subject  or  by  his  interlocutor's  pleasant 
manner,  or  by  both,  *an  interest — ^yes,  certainly — ^but  almost  or 
entirely  in  theory  alone.  If  for  every  month  that  I  have  not 
touched  foil  or  sword  I  could  count  a  well-won  assault,  why  then 
I  might  nearly  think  myself  worth  a  beating  by  Mr.  Elnighton. 
The  history  of  the  sword,  however,  will  never  cease  to  interest  me.' 
And  therewith  he  proceeded  to  mention  certain  works  of  authority 
on  the  subject  which  were  as  household  words  to  Everard  and  to 
Viola,  who  took  up  the  conversation  to  say,  with  a  bow  to  the 
Abbe,  *  Why,  Everard,  the  Abb6  is  the  very  person  to  whom,  if  he 
would  be  so  kind,  we  might  appeal  as  to  your  latest  acquisition.' 

*  Hey !  what  t  *  said  Derwent,  *  a  new  curio,  Everard  ?  The 
sword  of  Roland  or  the  hauberk  of  Charlemagne  ?  ' 

^My  dear  Edmund,'  said  Knighton,  ^  CSiarlemagne,  as  I  see 
Viola  is  dying  to  teU  you,  only  she's  too  polite,  did  not  wear  a 
hauberk  so  far  as  one  knows.  But  as  to  that,  my  latest  find  is  a 
sword,  and  rather  a  queer  one.' 

*  Indeed ! '  said  the  Abb6  in  a  tone  which  invited  further 
information. 

^  Yes,'  said  Viola,  who  seemed  interested  in  all  Boisrose's  gene- 
rally curt  utterances,  ^  it  really  is  a  little  out  of  the  way ;  in  fact, 
I  think  one  might  endorse  the  epithet  of  the  (German  dealer  from 
whom  Everard  bought  it — baroque.^ 

*  A  Qerman,'  Derwent  said  in  a  dry  tone,  but  with  a  twinkling 
eye.    *  Was  he  also  a  Jew  t ' 

^  That  I  cannot  tell,'  Everard  broke  in.  '  I  disremember  his 
name,  though  I  know  his  shop  by  heart,  and  his  appearance  tells 
nothing.  I  have  had  truck  with  him  several  times  in  my  bachelor 
days,  and  take  him  for  as  honest  a  dealer  as  you  may  light  on  in 
these  days,  when  ignorant  love  of  collecting  encourages  shams  only 
too  grossly.  Old  Becker — ^his  name  comes  back  to  me  in  a  flash — 
is  a  bit  of  a  sportsman  too.  He  told  me  quite  truly,  as  I  believe, 
that  he  could  put  neither  date  nor  value  to  the  thing,  and  asked 
me  to  make  an  offer.    I  '^  picked  out  a  middlin'  shiny  one,"  as  I 
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thou^ty  and  pioposed  to  toea  him  if  I  should  give  him  seven 
thaleiB  more  or  I^  than  the  sum  named.  He  acceded  at  once. 
He  wan>  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  Derwent.  *  Then,  my  dear  Viola,  70a  have  not  yet 
cured  our  Everard  of  his  love  for  fancy  wagers  t ' 

The  chance  remark  must  have  stiuck  some  memory,  for  there 
was  a  momentary  and  unaccustomed  frown,  noted  by  the  Abb^ 
but  not  by  Derwent,  bebtie  she  replied  lightly : '  Not  quite  yet.  But 
even  Haussmann  did  not  build  his  Paris  in  a  day.  But  you  have 
foigotten  the  tag  to  the  Becker  transaction,  Everard ! ' 

^  That,  my  dear,'  Everard  made  answer,  ^  is  ycmr  story.' 

^Tell  it!  tell  iti  Let  us  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but  tell,' 
cried  Derwent,  while  the  Abb6  leant  forward  with  an  inquiring 
look  under  his  strangely  mated  eyebrows. 

'  If  s  very  easily  tdd,'  said  Viola,  ^  and  maybe  there's  nothing, 
maybe  there's  something  in  it.  That  is  just  as  it  strikes  you. 
The  moming  after  Evenucd's  bargain  I  went  into  Mr.  Becker's 
rambling,  darkling,  fasoinating  shop  to  see  if  I  could  come  to  terms 
for  a  curious  turquoise  ring.  My  fancy  may  have  lent  it  some 
kinship  with  the  ring  Jessica  stole.' 

^  And  fact,'  broke  in  Derwent,  ^  may  have  lent  Becker  some 
kinship  with  Shylock ! ' 

^  You  ought  not  to  interrupt,'  said  Viola ;  *  but  there  is  at  least 
a  touch  of  Oriental  mysticism  in  the  good  Bedcer.  For  when  we 
had  settied  the  question  of  the  ring  he  spoke  of  the  sword  which 
the  BO-Ieamed-and-accomplished  Herr  had  carried  o£E  the  day 
before,  and  while  he  spoke  there  was  a  curious  far-away  look  in 
his  eyes  which  seemed  to  prepare  me  for  his  saying,  ^'  You  have  an 
understanding  mind.  I  see  it  in  your  face.  Therefore  I  will  tell 
you  that  of  which  I  feel  sure.  There  is  a  fate  attached  to  that 
sword.  Is  it  good,  is  it  evil  t  I  cannot  tell,  but,  mark  me,  it  will 
have  some  masterful  influence  on  its  owner's  fortunes."  ' 

'  That,'  said  the  Abb6  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  '  is  really  and 
truly  interesting.' 

Viola  flashed  a  swift  glance  at  him,  and  *  I  somehow  felt  that 
you  would  think  it  so,'  she  said. 

*  There's  one  thing,'  said  Derwent,  ^  in  your  Becker's  favour 
— ^that  he  made  that  profound  remark  after  he  had  disposed  of  the 
sword.  Though,  to  be  sure,  I'm  not  certain  it  don't  cut  both  ways. 
But  anyway  it  makes  one  mighty  curious  to  know  what  the  sword 
is  like.' 

*  Indeed,  yes,'  said  the  Abb£,  still  with  his  air  ot  interest. 

VOL.  XLV.  NO.  CXUCVI.  ^ 
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*  Well/  said  our  Everard,  '  have  you  seen  a  Grusader^s  sword  ? ' 
•I  never  knew  you  were  a  parcel  Scot,*  Derwent  observed; 

but   the  Abb6  gravely  made  answer:    *A  Crusader's  sword t 
Surely,  yes.' 

'  Then,'  continued  Knighton,  '  it  is  more  like  that  than  any- 
thing else,  only  much  more  short  and  slender.  There  are  some 
peculiarities  about  it.  But  you  should  see  it.  I  have  it  with  me 
securely  packed  in  a  special  case.  If  you  will  honour  us  by  repeating 
your  visit  to-morrow  it  shall  be  ready  for  your  inspection.  We 
stay  but  a  short  time.'  Viola  gracefully  confirmed  the  invitation ; 
the  Abbe  bowed ;  and  then  Knighton,  turning  to  Derwent,  said : 
*  But  all  this  time,  Edmund,  you  have  not  told  us  if  there  are  any 
new  things  or  people  to  attract  us  in  our  brief  sojourn.' 

*  Things  ? '  said  Derwent.  *  There  are  always  new  things  in  Paris, 
and  you  know  where  to  look  for  them  almost  as  well  as  I  do.  There's 
a  sale  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  to-morrow.  As  to  people,  there  is  one 
person  I  think  might  interest  you.  A  general  favourite,  but' — ^he 
looked  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  at  the  Abb^ — *  people  sometimes 
differ  about  him.' 

*  Then,'  said  Viola,  *  he  should  be  all  the  more  worth  meeting. 
Who  and  what  is  he,  may  I  ask  t ' 

^By  name  and  style  the  Marquis  d'Andras.  People  here,  as 
you  know,  don't  inquire  too  curiously  about  rich  and  attractive 
strangers.  And  that  is  not  peculiar  to  Paris.  Supposed  to  be  a 
Pole,  as  to  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  has  neither  affirmed  nor 
denied.' 

^  But  what  is  he  like  ? '  asked  Viola,  with  a  touch  of  feminine 
impatience. 

^  That,'  Derwent  replied,  ^  I  should  prefer  your  finding  out  for 
yourself.  A  long  experience  warns  me  against  attempting  needless 
personal  descriptions.  We  are  sure  to  meet  him  somewhere,  and, 
if  not,  m  arrange  a  meeting.  But  that  reminds  me.  I  have 
brought  places  for  the  Fran9ais  to-night,  hoping  that  Mrs.  ELnighton 
may  deign  to  accept  them.' 

'  Mrs.  Knighton  will  be  delighted,'  said  Viola. 

'And  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  join  you  if  I  can  manage 
it.  Nothing  more  likely  than  that  D'Andras  should  be  there  as 
it's  a  special  night,  and  if  we  don't  come  to  speech  of  him  you 
can  at  least  judge  of  his  appearance.  Are  you  coming  my  way, 
Abb6  ? ' 

Viola,  with  a  hurried  word  under  her  breath  in  English  to 
Everard,  now  asked  the  Abbi  if  he  would  not  come  to  breakfast 
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on  the  monowy  adding :  ^  There  is  no  need  for  formally  asking  Mr. 
Derwent.' 

The  Abb^y  with  something  like  the  reflection  of  a  smile^  and 
Derwent  sa^ng,  *  Then  I  may  possibly  see  you  both  to-night  and 
to-morrow,  but  it  all  depends.  Who  would  be  a  journalist  %  '  went 
o£E  together. 

The  oonversation,  like  all  those  to  be  here  recorded  between 
intedocutors  of  mixed  nationality^  had  been  carried  on  in  French. 
Knighton  and  his  wife,  left  alone,  fell  naturally  to  English, 
in  which  tongue  he  said  to  her,  ^  It's  as  good  as  a  play  to  see 
Derwent  again.  What  a  boy  it  is !  In  spite  of  his  whitening  hair 
he  will  never  grow  up.' 

^  No ! '  said  Viola,  ^  thank  Heaven  he  never  will.  He  is  a 
standing  rebuke  to  precocious  sages.' 

^A  strange  kind  of  wildfowl  that  Abb6  of  his,'  Everard  con- 
tinued. 

^  If  you  judge  by  his  profile,'  said  Viola,  ^  the  soul  of  his  grand- 
dam  might  have  inhabited  a  bird.' 

*  But  you  can't,  even  you,  my  darling,  can't  judge  by  a  profile.' 

*  Nor,'  Viola  replied, '  by  a  full  face  or  a  three-quarters.' 

^  Well,'  Knighton  resumed,  *'  I  never  saw  a  bird  with  such  queer 
eyes.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  quite  as  sinister  as  he  some- 
times looks.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Viola,  *  should  be  very  much  surprised.' 
^Why,'  said  the  other,  ^you  have  mentioned  some  things  by 

which  you  can't  judge.    Pray  by  what  do  you  judge  ? ' 

^  Well,'  Viola  answered,  ^  as  you  will  be  talking  of  birds,  perhaps 

I  judge  him  as  I  do  you.' 
*How,  then?' 

*  By  a  goose-look,  to  be  sure.' 

n. 

An  hour  or  two  later  a  note  from  Derwent  to  Viola  announced 
that  he  was,  as  it  happened,  free  for  the  whole  evening,  and  hoped, 
therefore,  that  she  and  Everard  would  dine  with  him  at  his  latest 
discovery  in  the  way  of  good  and  yet  imspoilt  restaurants.  At 
this  place,  therefore,  they  met  him,  but  as  I  not  only  know  but 
approve  his  sentiments  on  this  matter,  I  shall  give  no  clue  to  its 
name  or  situation.  The  dinner  was  excellent ;  there  was  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  of  it,  and  it  lasted  just  long  enough.  '  Such 
a  repast/  Derwent  observed,  *  is  a  first  rate  appetiser  for  a  good 

k2 
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play ;  thougli,'  he  added,  ^  I  don't  suppose  you  people  are  par- 
ticularly open  to  such  considerations.  Wait  till  you  come  to  no- 
matter-how-many  year.  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the 
time  when  I  thou^t  as  little  of  dinner  compared  with  the  play  as 
did  Thackeray's  schoolboy  in  another  passage.' 

*Yc>u,  like  me,  began  your  playgoing  pretty  early,'  said 
Knighton. 

^  Y3S,  and  that  is  why,  as  I  was  going  to  say  just  now,  I  was 
able  t(  appreciate  the  wonderful  D^jazet  when,  as  a  boy  of  eighteen 
or  lesf ,  I  saw  her  play  in  Lu  Trois  Gamins  at  Bouen.  Such  an 
assumption  of  absolute  youth  by  age  puzzles  belief.  The  people  I 
have  heard  compared  with  her  since !  Ah !  If  I  could  only  say  all 
I  think  in  my  correspondence  columns !  Bless  my  heart !  Who 
would  be  a  journalist  ? ' 

^  I  think,'  said  Viola,  ^  I  know  one  person  who  would  not  willingly 
change  the  calling.' 

^  And,'  added  Everard,  *  if  you  were  not  a  great  journalist  we 
might  not  now  be  going  to  excellent  places  at  the  Franpais.  Let 
us,  at  any  rate,  thank  your  cruel  destiny ! ' 

^  Ah,  weU ! '  said  Derwent,  '  journal  or  no  journal,  it  is  about 
time  we  went.' 

As  it  happened,  they  were,  like  ideal  playgoers,  in  their  places 
ready  to  see  and  hear  with  all  their  attention  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  three  knocks  sounded.  Naturally  they  employed 
the  time  in  looking  round  the  house  and  chatting.  Derwent  and 
Knighton  were  presently  engaged  in  exchanging  reminiscences,  and 
did  not  notice  that  for  a  minute  or  more  Viola's  eyes  had  been 
fixed  on  a  particular  object.  Presently  she  turned  her  head  and, 
touching  Derwent  on  the  arm,  said :  '  There,  in  the  stalls,  is  the 
man  you  were  speaking  of  this  morning.' 

^  So  it  is,'  said  Derwent — ^  D' Andras.  I  wonder  I  did  not  notice 
him.' 

^  He  was  not  here,'  said  Viola,  *  when  we  came  in.' 

^  But,  my  dear  Viola,'  Everard  began,  and  was  interrupted  by 
Derwent  crying :  '  But,  indeed !  How  on  earth  did  you  come  to 
identify  him  ? ' 

^  Who  knows  ? '  Viola  answered  somewhat  dreamily.  *  Perhaps 
a  touch  of  second  sight  from  Scots  forbears.  Anyhow,  I  did  know 
at  once  it  was  Monsieur  d' Andras.'  She  gave  a  little  shiver  and 
drew  her  light  wrap  closer  about  her.  Everard  looked  perturbed  ; 
but  Derwent,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  said :  '  Ah !  that  open 
door.    It  will  be  shut  directly.' 
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Everaid  natorany  looked  hard  at  tiie  man  whom  Viola  had 
spotted,  although  Derwent  had  not  described  him,  and  saw  a  man, 
yonng,  tallish,  slender,  with  hair  and  slight  monstache  of  that 
Venetian  red  less  commonly  found  in  men  than  in  women,  and 
with  a  countenance  which  was  not  regolarly  handsome,  bnt  of 
which  the  mobility,  seeming  to  reflect  every  passing  impression, 
might  well  be  an  attraction.  ^A  strange  personality,'  he  said 
musingly.  '  And  an  engaging  one,'  added  Derwent,  and  jtist  then 
die  signal  was  given  for  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 

The  play  of  the  evening,  a  comparatively  short  one,  was  well 
fitted  to  diq>lay  many  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  great  tragedian 
St.  Michel,  worthy  successor  to  great  forerunners,  notably  Talma, 
in  grandeur  and  depth  of  emotion,  and,  now  that  he  had  shaken 
off  a  tendency  to  extravagance,  in  truth  to  Nature.  While  the 
curtain  was  up  our  three  friends  were  absorbed  in  what  was  passing 
on  the  stage.  During  one  of  the  e^ad/t%  Derwent  sent  his  card 
round  to  St.  Michel,  was  invited  to  follow  it  in  person,  and,  soon 
coming  back  to  the  others,  said  to  Viola :  ^  I  saw  him  for  a  moment. 
He  sent  all  kinds  of  messages,  and  hopes  that  if  you  can  endure 
not  to  see  flie  afterpiece  we  will  all  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  lo^  while 
it  is  going  on.' 

'  He  has  not  forgotten  us,  then  t '  said  Viola. 

^  He  never  forgets  a  friend,  and  he  never  writes  a  letter.  Who 
would  not  be  an  actor  t '  answered  Derwent,  varying  his  usual 
catchword. 

St.  Michel  and  Knighton  had  known  each  other  for  some  time, 
and  the  actor  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Viola  when  she  and 
her  mother  had  joined  Everard  on  one  of  his  bachelor  visits  to 
Paris.  And  St.  Michel  was  one  of  those  people  with  whom  one 
takes  up  the  threads  exactly  where  they  were  dropped,  no  matter 
how  long  an  interval  may  have  elapsed  meanwhile.  Therefore  it 
was  with  complete  pleasure  that  after  the  curtain  fell  on  the  prin- 
cipal play  the  young  people  made  their  way  with  Derwent  to 
St.  Michel's  lo^e,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  miniature  drawing-room 
furnished  with  fine  artistic  taste.  Out  of  it  opened  a  tiny  dressing- 
room.  Vrom  this  latter,  when  for  a  minute  or  two  the  visitors 
had  been  admiring  the  pictures  and  statuettes,  gifts  from  the 
creators,  on  the  walls  of  the  outer  room,  St.  Michel  emerged, 
having  doffed  his  tragic  robes  for  evening  dress.  His  greetings 
were  cordial  and  sincere — indeed,  a  simple  sincerity  was  so  much 
the  dominant  of  the  man  that  now  and  again  foolish  folk  took 
huff  witii  him ;  and  they  had  scarce  died  down  when  there  was  a 
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knock  at  tlie  door»  and  in  answer  to  St.  MiohePs  deep  vibrating 
'  Efiirez  I '  there  came  in  Monsieur  d' Andras.  Viola  said  afterwards, 
and  her  hearers  knew  it  was  the  tnith>  that  she  had  felt  his  coming 
in  the  knock.  If  the  appearance  of  the  Marquis  d'Andras  had 
pointed  to  a  personal  charm,  the  indication  was  more  than  con- 
firmed by  his  voice,  which,  like  that  mysteriotis  thing  ^  charm ' 
itself,  had  an  indefinable  attraction.  Its  tones  seemed  in  complex- 
ment  rather  than  in  contrast  to  the  delicately  modulated  resonance 
of  the  tragedian's  intonations.  It  was  difficult  to  assign  a  quality 
to  the  new-comer*8  voice,  which,  mobile  as  his  face,  seemed  to 
take  on  the  texture  now  of  tenor,  now  of  baritone,  and  again 
at  rare  moments  of  a  perfect  boy's  alto.  But  above  all  it  was 
^igaging. 

The  conversation,  beginning  naturally  with  things  suggested 
by  the  play  just  finished,  ranged  on  to  this,  that,  and  everything, 
and  D' Andras  showed  himself  apt  in  catching  the  ball  and  keeping 
it  in  play,  with  fully  sufficient  but  not  browbeating  skill.  Pre- 
sently there  came  an  occasion  for  St.  Michel  to  deliver  a  few  vehe- 
ment sentences — there  was  an  electrical  current  in  his  simplest 
utterances— K^harged  full  with  a  beautifully  child-like  optimism 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  man.  ^  But,  my  dear  friend,' 
said  Everard,  when  the  actor  paused,  ^  in  all  you  have  said  you 
have  left  thoroughly  bad  people  out  of  all  account.' 

^Because,'  rejoined  St.  Michel  with  a  laugh  as  bright  as  his 
own  southern  suns, '  just  because  they  are  of  no  account.' 

^  Ah ! '  struck  in  D'Andras  with  a  sudden  fire  in  his  voice  and 
eye,  *  it  is  easy  for  you  to  say  that  and  to  be  convinced  of  it,  for 
your  words  are  always  tokens  of  conviction.  How  with  your 
nature  should  you  think  otherwise  when  your  whole  career  has 
been  one  upward  course  ?  You  might  feel  differently  had  you 
known  what  it  is  to  fall.'  His  voice  had  for  a  passing  instant  a  note 
of  profound  melancholy,  and  ^  Then  he  certainly  is  a  Pole,'  said 
Knighton  to  himself.  The  next  moment  D'Andras  was  perfectly 
gay,  and  soon  after  the  little  party  broke  up,  St.  Michel  to  attend  a 
reception,  the  others  to  stroll,  as  it  was  a  beautiful  night,  along 
the  Bue  de  Bivoli  to  their  various  destinations.  As  they  left  the 
theatre  D'Andras,  turning  to  Viola,  said,  'Is  not  St.  Michel 
delightful?' 

'  I  think,'  she  answered,  '  he  must  seem  the  more  so  the  more 
you  know  him.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  said  Everard — 'the  simplicity  of  a  child  with 
the  faculties  of  a  giant.' 
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^Ahi  jes/  said  D'Andias;  'sometimes  hf^  reminds  me  of 
Berlio2*8  "  Rakotczky  March;' ' 

'  Then/  thought  Everard,  *  perhaps  after  all  he  is  a  Hmigarian; 

'  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean/  observed  Derwent ;  '  and  at 
times  he  reminds  me  of — of  a  lyric  actor  that  none  of  yon  can 
have  seen.    Who  would ^ 

*  Come !  come ! '  broke  in  Viola,  interrupting  the  imminent 
words.  *  We  are  none  of  us  old  here,  and  you  least  of  all.  Everard, 
we  turn  down  here.' 

As  they  said  good-night  D'Andras  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knighton. 
'^ola  said  a  few  gracious  words,  and  Everard  added  :  ^  We  shall 
certainly  be  at  home  in  the  early  afternoon,  Marquis.' 

'Ah!  thank  you,'  answered  D'Andras;  'but  please  do  not 
trouble  yourself  to  use  my  silly  title.    It  may  have  its  uses,  but 

not  for  you,  and  to  say  truth  it  only  reminds  me ^    He  checked 

himself  and  said  good-night  again,  while  Everard  said  to  himself, 
'  Then  he  is  a  Pole,  after  all.' 

When  the  Enightons  had  reached  their  rooms  and  Everard 
was  smoking  a  final  cigarette,  he  said  to  Viola :  '  And  what  do  you 
think,  my  darling,  of  Mr.  Derwent's  Marquis,  or,  as  he  wishes  it. 
Monsieur,  d'Andras  t ' 

'  I  think,'  said  Viola,  '  that  he  is  not  Mr.  Derwent's  nor  any- 
body else's  but  his  own  Monsieur  d'Andras.' 

'  Yes,  no  doubt,'  said  Everard  musingly.    '  Very  individual.' 

'  And  very  melancholy,'  added  Viola. 

'  Ah !  you  noticed,  of  course,  those  two  occasions  of  a  momentary 
sadness! ' 

'  Two  occasions,  you  dear  silly  boy  !  All  occasions.  He  was 
most  melancholy  when  he  seemed  most  gay.' 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Everard.  '  Anyhow  there  certainly  is  a  fas- 
cination about  him.  Something — what  shaU  I  say  ?— caressing  in 
his  tones  and  gestures.' 

'  Ah ! '  rejoined  ^ola,  '  so  there  is  in  the  terrible  music  the 
Erikonig  sings  to  the  child.' 

'Terrible?  WeU,  I  see  what  you  mean,'  said  Everard,  and 
closed  the  chapter. 

The  next  morning  came  duly  to  breakfast  Derwent  and  the 
Abb6  Boisroee,  to  whom  the  English  resident,  who  had  called  for 
him  on  his  way,  had  evidently  been  discoursing  on  the  events  of 
the  past  night.  For  Derwent  had  scarcely  finished  some  compli- 
ments on  a  little  wine  of  Bordeaux  (as  to  which  he  observed,  being 
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reminded  tliat  it  was  of  his  own  recommendation,  ^  Well,  living  in 
Paris  has  some  advantages')  when  he  said,  'But  to  return  to 
D'Andras.  There  are  many  who  would  be  highly  flattered  at  his 
asking  leave  to  call,  as  he  did,  on  you.  It  is  by  no  means  everyone 
whose  company  he  seeks.    Is  it  not  so,  Abb6  %  ' 

Did  the  Abb6  make  a  hint  of  a  wry  face,  or  was  it  the  natural 
trick  of  his  unmated  eyebrows  ?  Anyhow,  he  replied  in  rather 
measured  tones :  '  To  do  Monsieur  d'Andras  justice,  he  always 
picks  out  the  best  people  for  such  a  mark  of  preference.'  And 
then  with  a  fine  natural  modesty  he  apologised  for  a  blunt  but 
unstudied  complioAent. 

'  All  the  same,'  said  Derw^nt,  '  there's  a  touch  of  self-praise  in 
what  you  say,  Abb£,  for  I'm  sure  when  you  first  met  D'Andras  laid 
himself  out  to  be  agreeable  to  you.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Boisrose,  '  somehow  we  did  not  hit  it  off.  One 
sometimes  has  inexplicable  prejudices.'  As  he  spoke  his  eye 
caught  Viola's,  and  he  stopped  suddenly  while  she  said :  '  The 
sword,  Everard — ^perhaps  the  Abb6  would  look  at  it  while  we  are 
waiting  for  coffee.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  Knighton,  and  lifted  the  sword,  now  unpacked 
and  cased  in  a  modem  scabbard,  from  a  sofa  where  it  had  been 
lying  ready  for  inspection.  It  was  found  to  answer  closely  enough 
to  Everard's  brief  description  in  looking  more  like  an  abridged 
Crusader's  sword  than  anything  else.  The  flat  blade  was  double- 
edged,  grooved  on  both  sides,  and  nearly  as  slender  as  the  ordinary 
triangular  Eonigsmark  or  Colichemarde,  which  it  resembled  in 
being  broad  at  the  hilt  and  tapering  to  the  point,  which  was  sharp. 
From  the  pommel  of  the  straight  hilt  to  the  end  of  the  blade  it 
was  made  of  a  curious  dull-looking  metal.  The  quillons  were  dis- 
proportionately broad  and  very  slightly  counter-curved.  All 
these  variations  on  the  simplest  form  of  gladius  were  duly  noted,  as 
he  looked,  by  Boisrose,  ior  whom  the  strange  weapon  seemed  to 
have  at  once  a  fascination  as  strange  as  itself.  Viola  and  Everard 
watched  him  in  silence,  which  was  broken  by  Derwent  saying, 
*  And  how  old  do  you  take  this  queer  bodkin  to  be,  Abb6  ?  ' 

'  How  old  ? '  repeated  the  Abb£,  looking  up,  and  then  down  at 
the  blade  again.  '  Mr.  Elnighton  will  correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  certainly  is 
not  a  very  modem  piece  of  fancy-work,  it  might  be  literally  of  any 
age.    It  is  curious,  very  curious.' 

'  I,'  said  Everard,  '  was  on  the  point  of  appealing  to  the  Abb£ 
for  confirmation  of  the  very  same  view.    But  there  is  one  pecu- 
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wliich  I  think  has  escaped  yotu  Would  70a  look  at  the 
quillons  mth  this  ?  '  He  handed  a  pocket  magnifying-^ass  to  the 
Abbi  as  he  spoke.  Boisroee  took  it,  looked  through  it,  and  gave 
a  litde  suppressed  cry.  *  Why/  he  said,  ^  there  is  an  inscription. 
How  minute !  And  how  beautifully  cut !  And  there  seem  to  be 
five,  six — no,  seven  words.' 

*  That,'  said  Everard,  ^  is  just  what  I  made  out.  That  and  no 
more.  But  I  think  you  will  find  something  more  on  the  broad 
base  of  the  blade.' 

^  Tes !  yes ! '  cried  the  Abb6  as  he  looked,  ^  something  much 
longer  and  on  both  sides.  Oh  !  if  I  knew  what  it  is  !  Of  course 
you  have  noted  that  it  is  Oriental,  but  it  is  not  ordinary  Persian 
or  Arabic.    That  much  only  can  I  tell  you.' 

'  Do  you  know  of  anyone  in  Paris  who  could  tell  us  more  ? ' 
cried  Viola,  who  seemed  to  have  caught  something  of  the  Abba's 
excitement. 

^  No  one  that  I  know  sufficiently  to  ask  without  tiresome  formali- 
ties. There  was  such  a  one  here  yesterday,  but  he  has  just  gone 
back  to  London — ^Hugh  Desvignes.' 

'Desvignes,'  sakl  Everard,  ^an  old  friend;  how  unlucky  to 
have  missed  him !  But  doubtless  in  London— only  I  should  like  you 
to  know,  Abb6 1 ' 

*  I  may  be  in  London  before  kmg,'  said  the  Abb6.  At  that 
moment  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  just  as  Knighton  had 
put  tiie  sword  carefully  back  in  the  adjoining  room  Monsieur 
d'Andras  was  announced.  His  arrival  seemed  to  stimulate  con- 
versation and  good-humour  in  dl  present  except  the  Abb6,  who, 
to  be  sure,  had  already  talked  a  good  deal  more  than  was  his  wont. 
The  visit,  however,  was  a  gay  littie  episode,  and  as  D'Andras  rose 
to  go  he  mentioned  that  he  was  due  at  Paradol's  %dSU  twrmes. 

*  Why,'  said  Everard,  ^  is  not  this  his  day  off  ?  But  for  that 
I  had  thought  of  going  mysell' 

^  But  do  come,'  said  D'Andras.  *  You  will  be  all  the  more 
welcome  as  it  is  really  a  kind  of  five  o^docher  with  a  few  friends.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Everard, .  ^  I  know  Paradol  well  enough  to  go  un- 
invited, and  even,  if  he  will  allow  me,  to  carry  the  Abb6  with  me.' 

The  Abb6  hesitated,  and  then  decided  that,  as  it  was  a  private 
and  informal  occasion,  he  could  not  resist  the  invitation.  So  thre6 
of  our  friends  went  off  together.  Derwent,  who  had  business  on 
hand,  remained  for  a  few  minutes'  more  talk  with  Viola,  during 
which  she  tried  to  find  out  more  about  Monsieur  d'Andras,  without 
success,  since  Derwent  had  told  alf  he  knew. 
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Paradol,  most  accomplished  and  most  coorteoas  of  Parisian 
masters,  received  liis  guests,  bidden  and  unbidden,  witb  delighted 
geniality.  As  D'Andras  had  indicated,  there  were  bnl  five  or  six 
other  amatenrs  present,  and  the  talk  naturally  turned  mainly  on 
the  art  of  the  white  arm.  D'Andras,  finding  himself  after  some 
general  conversation  watching  a  good  assault  from  a  comer,  in 
company  with  Knighton  and  Boisrose,  began  to  speak  with  great 
fondness  of  the  play  of  rapier  and  dagger,  to  which,  *  Why,  it  is 
among  my  special  favourites  too,'  cried  Knighton,  '  and  what  a 
pity  it  is  not  more  employed  on  the  stage ! ' 

^  In  Handet^  for  instance,'  said  D'Andras,  ^  where  it  is  clearly 
intended.' 

*  And  in  many  another  popular  play — Faast^  for  one.' 

^  Ah,'  said  D' Andras,  ^  if  only  we  had  the  weapons  here  you  and 
I,  Mr.  Knighton,  might  illustrate  both  fights.  If  only,'  he  added, 
with  a  look  of  boyish  mischief,  '  the  Abb£  would,  in  the  latter  case, 
play  the  third  purt  to  your  Faust  and  my  Valentine  ! ' 

Knighton,  who  suspected  that  the  Abb6  did  not  love  D' Andras 
overmuch,  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  trivial  jest,  though 
it  was  uttered  with  a  charming,  apologetic,  and  even  deferential 
air,  had  been  coldly  received.  The  Abb6,  however,  gave  one  of 
his  rase  smiles,  said  something  lightly  about  the  part  demanding  a 
certain  fascination,  and  turned  the  discourse  to  old  sword-play  in 
general,  showing  by  his  brief  remarks  that  he  knew  the  subject 
thoroughly.  Then  Paradol  proposed  an  assault  between  D' Andras 
and  Knighton,  saying  that  he  could  provide  the  Englishman  with  all 
necessary  equipment.  So  the  assault  took  place,  and  a  very  pretty 
one  it  was ;  for  it  was  evident  that,  had  they  been  playing  seriously 
instead  of  in  mere  pleasant  courtesy,  the  combatants  would  have 
been  very  evenly  matched,  and  that  without  the  fact  that  a  long 
phrase  for  la  beUe  ended  in  a  coup  doubUy  for  which  it  really  seemed 
that  neither  was  to  blame.  As  they  changed  from  fencing  to 
ordinary  attire  they  paid  each  other  sincere  compliments. 

^  But  oh ! '  said  D' Andras,  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  *  how  I 
should  like  to  meet  you  at  rapier  and  dagger ! ' 

*  Why  not,'  answered  Knighton,  *  if  you  ever  come  to  London  1 ' 

*  I  shall  probably  be  there  in  a  fortnight  or  sa' 

*Good!  Then  I  can  find  the  weapons  if  you  will  come  to 
Orison's.' 

'  Excellent ! '  cried  D' Andras.  ^  Little  Orison  is  a  capital  fellow* 
I  met  him  at  Brussels.  We  shall  meet  again,  I  hope,  before  you 
leave  Paris.' 
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'  And  we  will  try  to  fix  a  day/  answered  Knighton,  who  soon 
afterwards  went  away  in  company  with  Boisrose. 

*  A  pretty  fencer,  Monsieur  d' Andras/  said  the  Abb6,  as  they 
walked.    ^  Of  course,  he  was  not  doing  his  best ;  nor  were  yoK.' 

^  No.  If  we  were  both  put  to  it,  it  might  be  an  exciting  match. 
Yet  I  have  a  fancy  he  mi^t  press  me  hard  enough  to  tempt  me  to 
a  Jamac  stroke,  were  not  such  a  thing  impossible.' 

'  Nothing,'  said  the  Abb6,  somewhat  sententiously,  '  in  these 
days  of  radixmi  and  other  wonders  can  be  caUed  impossible.' 

*  Well,  I  at  least  will  try  my  best  when  we  come  to  rapier  and 
dagger.' 

*  And,'  said  the  Abb6,  ^  may  I  be  there  to  see  ! ' 

m. 

It  did,  indeed,  fall  out  that  before  the  Knightons  left  Paris  for 
their  home  in  London  there  were  other  meetings,  chance  and  of 
set  purpose,  between  them  and  their  friends,  old  and  new.  But  as 
to  these  encounters  a  few  matters  only  call  for  mention.  For  one 
thing,  Viola's  liking  for  the  Abba's  society  certainly  did  not 
diminish;  while  Everard,  though  he  naturally  preferred  revisit- 
ing old  haunts  with  Derwent  and  other  old  friends,  yet  always 
found  some  interest  in  Boisrose's  by  no  means  bubbling  talk.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  Abb6  had  come  alone  to  see  the  Knightons, 
Viola  had  found  occasion  to  tell  him  the  story  of  two  strange 
fencing  matches  which  Everard  had  had  with  two  strange  fencers, 
in  each  of  which  there  had  seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  connection 
witii  Everard's  use  of  an  exclamation  once  habitual  with  him — 
*  Hay  the  devil  fly  away  with  me  if  I  don't  do  so-and-so  ! '  The 
Abb6  listened  int^tly  to  her  greatly  compressed  yet  vivid  account 
of  the  circumstances,  but  said  never  a  word  when  she  finished. 
Everard  broke  the  silence. 

*  You  may  well  say  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  mysterious 
about  the  meetings  and  the  implied  wager,  though,  on  my  word, 
Abb6,  the  German  experience  had  a  queer  effect  on  me  at  the 
time.  But  if  elves,  wood-demons,  fairies,  and  the  rest  ever  leave 
the  earth — ^and  I  hope  they  won't — surely  Germany  will  be  their 
last  stronghold.  As  for  my  wife,  I  believe  she  is  still  firmly  con- 
vinced there  is  **  miching  mallecho  "  in  the  matter,  and  when  a 
w<Hnan  has  an  unspeakable  conviction  in  her  mind ^ 

^  Yon  may  be  sure ' — ^the  Abb6  filled  the  hiatus — ^  it  has  been 
planted  there  by  instinct,  which  is  often  superior  to  reason.' 
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^  The  Abb6/  said  Viola,  *  has  come  nobly  to  my  lescae,  and 
I  hope  he  will  stay  awhile  and  comfort  me  with  more  wisdom  while 
you  go  gallivanting,  as  you  promised,  with  Mr.  Derwent.  I  see 
you  are  looking  anxiously  at  the  clock/ 

D'Andras  they  met  only  twice  again,  once  with  St.  Michel  and 
once  with  Derwent.  On  the  last  occasion  he  told  them  that  busi- 
ness letters  had  summoned  him  at  once  to  England,  to  Lincoln 
among  other  places,  and  that  he  would  shortly  be  in  London. 
So  then  and  there  they  fixed  a  provisional  date  for  a  meeting  at 
Orison's,  to  be  followed,  Everard  hoped,  by  others  there  and  at 
his  and  Viola's  house.  Derwent  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see 
the  Englishman  and  the  foreigner  try  conclusions  with  rapier  and 
dagger, '  and,'  he  said,  ^  it  is  a  desire  which  I  shall  do  my  very  best 
to  gratify.  I  have  promised  the  Abb6  to  show  him  a  little  of 
London  ii  I  can  get  away  for  a  few  days  from  my  slavery  here.' 

*  Your  slavery,'  cried  Viola,  *  when  you  know  you  are  monarch 
of  aU  you  survey ! ' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  the  other,  *  my  employers  are  very  indulgent 
to  me,  though  how  anyone  can  be  a  journalist  when  there  are 
brooms  and  crossings  to  be  had ! '  And  so,  grumbling  and  fussing, 
he  had  bustled  away  with  his  truncated  sentence,  accompanied  by 
D'Andras. 

Soon  after  the  Enightons'  return  to  London  Everard  wrote  to 
Hugh  Desvignes,  the  Orientalist  and  traveller,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary and,  as  we  know,  an  old  friend  of  his,  addressing  the 
letter  to  the  club  he  most  frequented,  asking  him  to  come  and 
dine  quietly.  Desvignes,  a  tall,  straggling  kind  of  personage,  with 
a  most  unmistakable  air  of  distinction,  came  accordingly,  and 
was  in  due  time  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  sword,  which 
was  produced  for  his  inspection.  No  sooner  had  his  ejres  travelled 
thoroughly  over  it  than  they  gleamed  as  might  the  eyes  of  a 
thorough  and  learned  librarian  at  the  sig^t  of  some  rare  and 
ancient  MS. 

'  This,'  he  said,  ^  is  something  hx  out  of  the  common.'  And 
then  he  studied  it  long  and  carefully  under  the  light  of  a  lamp  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-g^ass.  When  he  looked  up  the  excite- 
ment in  his  eyes  was  yet  plainer  to  be  seen.  *  The  writing,'  he  said, 
'  is  very  minute,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  on  the  blade.  That 
on  the  crossbar — ^what  is  your  technical  name  ? ' 

^  Quillons,'  suggested  Viola. 

^  Ah,  quillons,'  he  continued.  ^  The  lay  mind  gets  mixed  up 
with  them  and  the  fos-d^dme  and  other  details.     Well,  then,  it's 
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moie  miciosoopio  stilly  and  I  ahall  want  da^i^t  and  a  stronger 
{^aas  to  do  myself  jnstioe  with  both ;  bat>  on  my  word,  the  thing 
is  surprising— nay,  astounding ! '  And  fervour  diowed  itself  in  his 
faoe  and  his  geetores. 

*  But  what  is  it  ?  '  cried  Everaid. 

*For  cme  tiling/  answered  Desvignes,  still  gesticulating  with 
delight  and  astonishment,  ^this  writing  cm  the  blade  is  in  the 
ancient  Himyaiitic  script  in  the  Kahtanic  dialect,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out^just  think  of  it — the  purport  is  that  the  blade 
was  forged  by  the  builder  of  the  great  Dyl^  of  Marib,  near  the 
capital  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba !    Prodigious ! ' 

'  80  prodigious  that  it  sounds  impossible,'  said  Viola. 

*  As  the  Abbe  said,'  observed  Everard, '  nothing  is  impossible 
in  these  days — not  even  finding  out  that  in  those  days  people  were 
as  clever  as  in  these/ 

*  Boiarose — ah,  yes ;  a  remarkable  man,'  said  Desvignes ;  ^  but 
really  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  this  very  unsettling  sword.  I  long 
to  make  it  all  out.    I  hardly  dare  to  ask ^ 

*  If  you  may  carry  it  ofiE  to  your  den  to  inspect  at  your  own 
sweet  win,'  said  Everard.  *  You  must  ask  Viola.  She  has  acquired 
such  an  affection  for  it,  helped,  I  think,  by  Boiarose,  that  I  have 
made  it  solemnly  over  to  her.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Viola,  ^  take  it,  and  keep  it  as  long  as  you  like.' 
'As  long  as  is  necessary  to  decide  about  it,'  said  Desvignes. 

*  I  really  cannot  thank  you  enough.' 

*  I  am  possled,'  said  Everard,  '  as  to  the  metal  of  which  it  is 
forged.' 

*  I  can  make  a  guess  at  that,'  said  Desvignes, '  but  I  must  ask 
an  expert  friend  in  the  Museum ;  and  the  inscription  may  tell  me 
more  when  I  can  make  it  out  better.' 

He  renewed  his  thanks,  and  presently  departed  in  a  four- 
wheeler,  hnggaig  the  sword  as  if  it  were  a  bag  of  diiunonds,  and 
leaving  his  host  and  hostess  strongly  touched  with  his  own  excite- 
ment. 

The  next  day  brought  a  call  from  Derwent  and  the  Abb6,  who 
had  arrived  in  London  the  night  before,  and  who,  each  in  his  own 
way,  were  deeply  interested  by  the  first  result  of  Desvignes's 
ftyiwiiTmi»wi  of  tiie  sword.  When  conjecture  and  comment  had 
been  for  the  moment  exhausted,  'By-the-by,'  said  Derwent, 
'  when  is  your  proposed  meeting  with  D'Andras  t ' 

'  Three  days  from  now,'  said  Everard ;  ^  but  I  have  not  heard 
fiom  him.' 
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^  Then,  1117  dear  fellow,  70U  may  be  piettjr  8uie  he'll  turn  up. 
He's  always  most  punctiliouB  about  engagements.  St.  Michel,  who 
sent  idl  kinds  of  messages,  was  speaking  with  admiration  of  that 
trait  in  him  only  two  nights  ago.' 

'  Monsieur  St.  Michel,'  said  Viola,  ^  discems  a  soul  of  goodness 
in — ^in  everything ' ;  and  then  she  coloured,  and  quickly  turned  the 
conversation,  soon  after  which  Derwent  departed  to  the  London 
office  of  his  paper,  carrying  Everard  with  him.  Boisrose  stayed  a 
while  to  talk  with  Viola,  and  then  went  ofi  to  see  Desvignes. 

That  evening  came  a  letter  from  the  Orientalist  to  Viola  be- 
ginning with  congratulations  on  her  having  become  the  owner  of 
what  seemed  a  marvellous  acquisition,  *  for,'  the  letter  continued, 
*if  n^y  colleague  and  I  are  not  mistaken,  everything  I  at  first 
thought  about  it  is  correct,  and  more.  We  cannot  see  any  room 
for  trickery,  but  it  may  take  time  to  settle  the  question.  There- 
lore,  do  not  take  idl  I  say  for  gospel,  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
the  sword  wa»  forged  by  the  builder  of  the  Dyke  of  Marib,  and 
was  forged  from  the  leaded  irons  with  which  he  clamped  the  stones 
of  that  great  work.  The  sword  belonged  by  gift  to  Sulayman, 
son  of  Asuf,  Daud's  famous  Vazir.  What  happened  to  it  after  it 
passed  into  his  hands  who  can  tell  %  It  was  Asuf  who  sent  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  back  to  her  own  place  in  a  carpet  after  her  visit 
to  the  Wise  King.' 

*  And  the  sword  belonged  to  Asuf  s  son,'  said  Viola.  *  Then  it 
must  be — oh  I  how  old  ?  ' 

*  About  three  thousand  years,'  said  Everard.  ^He  may  well 
call  it  a  marvel.    But  go  on  with  the  letter.' 

*  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  very  minute  writing  on  the  quillons 
offers  more  difficulties  than  the  rest  because  here  and  there  a  bit 
or  a  scrap  is  chipped  away.  It  is  not,  like  the  rest,  in  Kahtanic 
Arabic.  He  and  the  Abb6  are  hard  at  work  on  it,  but  they  would 
both  like  to  consult  another  authority  as  to  the  tiny  missidg  frag- 
ments. Now,  I  never  knew  that  the  Abb6  himself  had  Oriental 
lore  enough  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  Hugh  Desvignes.' 

^  And  I,'  said  Everard,  *  always  supposed  that  the  Abbi  knows 
more  about  most  things  than  he  lets  on  to  know.  However,  if  we 
had  not  found  out  for  ourselves  that  Boisrose  is  a  gentleman,  his 
being  a  pal  of  Hugh's  would  be  warrant  enough  for  the  fact.' 

'  Tes,'  answered  Viola,  with  a  touch  of  her  occasional  flitting 
dreaminess ;  *  and  Monsieur  d'Andras  is  a  gentleman.' 

*  Who's  a-deniging  of  it  Betsy  %  But  I  thought  you  didn't 
care  particularly  for  D'Andras,  in  spite  of  his  charm  ? ' 
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*  And  I  thought/  said  Viola,  Bmiling,  *  that  70a  knew  I'm  not 
blinded  bj  prejudices,  ezoept,  perhaps,  in  one  instanoe.' 

^Heici  du  compliment/  said  Eveiaid,  ^for  all  it's  double- 
edged*  Bj-the-bj,  I  found  a  letter  from  the  very  D'Andras  at 
the  Babel  when  I  looked  in  just  now.  It  comes  pat  on  what  Der- 
went  said.  He  will  be  at  Orison's  at  six  o'clock  three  days  from 
now.    Very  sorry  he  can't  call  here  first.' 

^  That  will  be  Friday,'  said  Viola.  ^  Tou  chose  the  tryst  on 
purpose,  I  suppose.' 

*  To  have  tiie  place  to  ourselves — ^yes.  But  I  must  see  Grison 
about  it.  It  begins  to  darken  early,  and  we  shall  want  the  electric 
lighte.' 

*  Also,'  said  Viola,  *  you  must  practise.' 

*  Yes ;  and  Orison,  as  you  know,  holds  rapier  and  dagger  for  a 
toy  merely.  Never  mind,  I'll  knock  up  Gait  and  get  him  to  give 
me  a  turn.' 

^  On  the  afternoon  before  the  meeting  with  D'Andras  was  to  take 
^aoe  the  Abb6  called  at  the  Enightons.  Everard  had  gone  to 
Gnaon's,  and,  therefore,  Viola  alone  received  his  information  that 
by  the  next  day  the  interpretation  of  the  writing  on  the  strange 
sword  ought  to  be  complete,  and  that  he  would  bring  it  and  the 
weapon  tc^ther. 

*  If  you  do  not  come  here  earlier,'  said  Viola,  *  will  you  join  us 
at  Houaieur  Gnson's?  We  shall  have  the  place  to  ourselves. 
How  do  you  think  the  match  will  end  ?  ' 

*  I  tUnk,'  said  the  Abb6,  *  Monsieur  d' Andras  will  lose ' ;  and 
tiiere  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  graveness  underlying  his  reply, 
as  also  her  very  natural  question. 

On  tibe  Friday  fixed,  at  half-past  five,  Monsieur  Orison's  «a{2e 
tonnes  was  swept  and  garnished  after  the  departure  of  the  ordinary 
pupils,  and  the  little  Gascon  was  doing  Uie  honours  to  Viola, 
Everard,  Derwent,  and  Gait,  who  had  remained  specially  after  the 
regular  *  pupil-room '  hours.  To  him  Grison  had  been  discoursing 
of  D'Andras  when  the  others  came  in.  *As  I  was  explaining 
to  Mr.  Gait,'  he  said,  *  I  was  much  taken  with  your  friend  when 
I  met  him  at  Brussels.  The  most  charming  manners  and 
manner !  He  ought — ^forgive  me  the  enthusiasm — to  have  been 
a  Frenchman !  ^ 

*  Whereas,' said  Gait,  *  he  is ' 

*  A  Pole,  a  Hungarian,  what  you  willi  but  certainly  a  Slav ;  ia 
it  not  so,  Mr.  Derwent  ?  ' 

*I  think  so,'  said  Derwent;  and  the  other  ran  on;  ^And 
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diarming  as  a  fencer  too !  Ah,  Mr.  Emghton,  if  only  your  assault 
was  to  be  with  foil  or  i'pbt  instead  of  those  barbarian  kniyes  and 
forics!' 

^  Well,  perhaps/  said  Everard,  *  after  what  you  call  the  knives 
and  forics  we  may  go  to  your  own  weapons.' 

*  And  you  will  make  a  good  matoh  of  it.  But,  mark  you,  Mr. 
Ejxighton,  I  have  never  seen  Monsieur  d'Andras  put  out  his  best 
strength.  In  that  he  resembles  another  stranger,  Monsieur— ha ! 
Monsieur  Mantouffel,  whom  we  have  seen  here — ^hey  ? ' 

Viola  gave  a  little  start,  and  Knighton  was  about  to  reply 
when,  on  the  very  stroke  of  six,  D'Andras  appeared  and  greeted 
the  assembled  company,  among  whom  Gait  was  the  only  one  he 
did  not  already  know,  with  his  usual  air  of  gaiety,  under  which 
Viola  had  thought  to  detect  a  constant  lurking  sadness.  After 
D'Andras  and  Everard  had  changed  into  fencing  get-up,  they  went 
through  the  fencing  salute  with  foils,  at  Grison's  special  request. 
Gait  watehed  them  with  his  always  critical  attention,  and  sud  to 
Everard,  while  he  was  afterwards  helping  him  to  look  up  the 
knife*and-fork  rattletraps,  as  Orison  called  them:  *I  doubt  if 
you  can  give  that  fellow  many  points  at  any  weapon  he  knows 
welL' 

^  Tou  can't  judge  from  the  salute,'  said  Everard,  a  trifle  sharply, 
*  but  I  think  you  may  be  right.' 

Then  Ejiighton  and  D'Andras  took  up  rapier  and  dagger  for  a 
sort  of  preliminary  skirmish.  As  in  this  they  employed  veiy 
lightly  and  cautiously,  and  even  with  preliminary  warnings,  the  cute 
which  modem  fencers  in  loose  assaulte  eschew,  using  the  point 
only  of  the  cumbrous  weapons,  this  kind  of  sham  fight  taught  the 
spectetors  nothing,  but  it  was  pretty  enough  in  ite  way.  Specially 
noteworthy  was  Knighton's  guard,  with  dagger  and  rapier  crossed 
above  the  head,  for  the  moiulnto,  or  direct  cut  at  the  skull,  de- 
livered by  D'Andras.  So  successful  was  it  that  D'Andras's  rapier 
slipped  ofi  it  and  fell  clattering  to  the  ground.  It  was  while  tricks 
of  this  nature  were  still  toward  that  the  Abbi  entered  with  a 
sword— Me  sword — ^under  his  arm,  went  straight  to  Viola,  and 
said  :  ^  It  is  idl  deciphered.' 

^  Good,'  she  answered.  '  I  am  sure  you  will  find  a  fitting  time 
for  reading  it  out  to  us.' 

Then  the  two  adversaries  arranged  the  terms  of  the  assault. 
^  What  do  you  say,'  said  D'Andras,  '  to  this  }    Everything  to 
count  up  to  three,  and  if  we  are  three  idl,  \a  beUe  to  decide.' 

*  Good,'  said  Knighton,  a  little  fired  with  the  coming  encounter, 
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*  et  [I  give  the  French  words  for  onoe]  si  je  ne  Femporte  pas  '<  je 
veuz  bieiiy  je  veuz  bien  que  le  diable  m'emporte." ' 

^  HallOy  old  chap  1 '  Gait  began,  and,  8uddenl7  catching  Viola's 
eye,  as  suddenly  stopped — why  he  conld  not  teU  at  the  moment. 
Afterwards  he  thought  that  Everard,  speaking  and  quoting 
in  French,  had  spoken  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  and  that  Viola 
knew  it. 

Then  the  rapier  and  dagger  assault  began.  They  came  on 
guard,  Everard  in  f/rma  guardian  the  right  hand  holding  the 
rapier  high  at  extension,  the  dagger  hand  low  and  in  front,  D' Andras 
in  the  juarta  guariia^  with  its  more  subtle  air  of  menace,  the 
rapier  extended  towards  the  adversary's  midrifi,  the  da^^r-hand 
with  ^  arm  bent  just  behind  and  above  the  head.  There  were 
various  movements  to  and  fro  and  sideways,  stately  and  stealthy, 
and  then,  on  D'Andras's  disengagement,  Everard  made  a  time 
thrust  by  an  adroit '  pass.'  One  to  Knighton.  In  the  next  phrase 
D' Andras  scored  by  a  disengagement  under  the  dagger  of  Knighton. 
One  all.  In  the  next,  Knighton  feinted,  parried  D'Andras's  at- 
tempted '  time,'  and,  coming  forward  with  the  left  leg,  got  in  his 
dagger-point.  Two  to  one,  Knighton  leading.  The  next  phrase, 
a  long  one,  was  won  by  D' Andras,  who  distracted  Knighton  by  a 
threat  in  the  low  line  with  the  dagger,  and  almost  simultaneously 
scored  by  a  rapier  lunge  on  the  high  line.  Two  aH.  Then,  as 
D' Andras  advanced,  Knighton  swung  his  left  foot  sideways,  and, 
beating  the  other's  blade  aside  and  up  with  the  dagger,  caught 
him  with  the  rapier  point  in  low  quarte.  Three  to  two, 
Knighton  leading.  Silent  excitement  had  grown  all  this  time. 
On  resuming,  the  two  combatants  ^played  with  extraordinary 
wariness,  advancing,  retreating,  nearly  circling  round  each  other, 
until  D' Andras,  drawing  a  lunge  from  Knighton,  met  it  by  a 
backward  lunge  and  got  his  da^^r-point  home.  Three  all,  and 
a  pause  by  mutual  unspoken  consent.  Gait  thought  that  he 
detected  a  flame  of  expectant  triumph  in  D'Andras's  eyes  when 
he  removed  his  sabre-mask.  Viola  sat  uimioved,  but  looked  at 
tiie  AbbS,  who,  coming  forward,  said : 

'Hay  I  fill  up  this  breathing  time  by  reading  out  the  com- 
pleted translation  of  a  puzzling  inscription  on  this  sword,  with  which 
some  of  us  are  acquainted  % ' 

*  Ah,  do  I    The  very  thing,'  said  Derwent. 

The  Abb6  walked  a  step  or  two,  which  brought  him  close  to 
one  of  the  electric  lights,  took  the  sword  from  its  scabbard,  and 
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held  it,  as  if  on  guard,  in  front  of  him  and  full  under  the  light. 
D'Andras  stood  half-facing  him,  a  few  inches  from  the  naked 
point.  *I  will  read  it,'  said  the  Abb6,  'first  in  the  original 
tongue.'  Then  he  cast  one  look  at  the  sword,  and  then,  with 
a  sudden  sonorousness  of  conmiand  in  his  voice,  he  uttered 
these  words ;  '  Lciibayick :  Ldhbaykk :  Ya  Rahman :  Min  Shaytan 
Rajim.^ 

At  the  second  word  a  heavy  screen  at  the  end  of  the  room  fell 
crashing  down;  at  Rahman  its  twin  near  the  Abb4  followed  the 
example ;  then,  with  a  rending  and  a  roaring  noise  a  great  picture 
of  an  old  fencing  match  came  like  an  avalanche  to  the  middle  of 
the  floor ;  and  on  the  last  word,  while  the  boards  stUl  rattled  and 
quivered  from  the  shock,  all  the  lights  went  out.  In  a  moment 
they  were  switched  on  again,  but  there  was  such  a  cloud  of  dust 
from  the  fallen  furniture  that  for  a  few  moments  it  was  impossible 
to  see  clearly.  Then,  as  little  Grison  bustled  about,  Derwent 
cried :  '  But  where  is  D'Andras  ? '  They  idl  looked  about.  Cer- 
tainly D'Andras  had  disappeared. 

'  He  must  have  gone  out  in  the  confusion,'  said  Grison. 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  Derwent,  '  no  one  would  have  heard  him  if 
he  had  gone  by  the  door.' 

*  Or  a  trap-door,'  muttered  Gait. 

'  I  knew,'  continued  Derwent,  '  he  was  as  nervous  as  a  cat, 
but  who  would  have  thought  he'd  bolt  %  ' 

'  Monsieur  d'Andras,'  said  the  Abbe,  '  is,  I  take  it,  not  wanting 
in  courage,  but  nerves,  as  you  say,  play ' 

He  stopped,  and  Gait  added :  '  Old  Harry  with  anybody.' 

Before  they  broke  up  Gait  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Viola 
and  Everard,  and  found  that  they,  like  himself,  could  have  sworn 
that  just  before  the  lights  went  out  they  saw  D'Andras  falling 
straight  on  the  point  of  the  sword  in  the  Abbe's  hand.  This  they 
kept  to  themselves.  When  Boisrose  went  back  to  dine  quietly 
with  the  Knightons — ^Derwent  was  engaged — they  asked  him  for  a 
translation  of  the  words  he  had  uttered. 

'  Here,'  he  said,  '  are  Desvignes's  notes :  "  Labbaykk  is  supposed 
to  be  an  invocation.  The  pilgrims  shout  it  to  each  other  at  Mecca. 
For  exact  meaning  it  is  as  doubtful  as  xiy^  ofiira^.  The  other 
words  mean :  ''  0  Merciful,  against  Satan  the  lapidated  [aid]." 
They  stone  Satan  every  year  at  Mecca.  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
see  Monsieur  d'Andras  again,  and  I  do  think  that  Mr.  Knighton 
will  have  no  more  trouble  with  straage  adversaries.' 
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^  1/  said  Viols, '  feel  sure  of  it.  Thank  you,  Abb6.'  The  thanks 
were  given  with  feeling. 

^  Well/  said  Eveiard,  '  it  seems,  Abb6,  yon  helped  me  through 
with  a  Jamac  stroke  after  idl.' 

^  It  was  a  doubly  fair  one,'  said  the  Abb6. 

W.  H.  Pollock. 
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Wind  and   Wave. 


FULL  is  the  air  of  the  voice  of  the  sea, 
Full  of  the  voice  of  the  clamorous  sea, 
Voice  of  the  hungry  insatiate  sea  ! 

Like  famished  wolves  on  the  scent  of  the  prey, 
White-crested  eager  waves  rush  to  the  shore, 
Jjeap  in  wild  tumult  on  rock  and  on  reef; 
Striking  with  thunder  the  face  of  the  cliflF, 
Uprearing  a  moment  above  the  wild  sea — 
Break  and  dissolve  in  a  welter  of  foam. 

Loud  shouts  the  north  wind,  the  white  horses  hear, 
Wliile  flies  the  foam  from  their  fieur-streaming  manes, 
Springing,  foam-footed,  through  fields  of  the  sea, 
Urged  by  the  rush  of  the  oncoming  wave. 

Wind !  blow  thy  trumpet  and  make  thyself  heard. 
Check  the  white  horses  that  spring  to  their  doom, 
Shout  to  them,  shout,  that  they  leap  not  on  shore. 
Leave  not  their  pastures  where  green  waters  roll ! 

Great  and  resistless  their  might  on  the  sea. 
Terror  and  wonder  alike  to  behold, 
Powerless  on  shore  they  wax  feeble  and  halt — 
Break  and  dissolve  in  a  welter  of  foam. 

L.  Baldwin. 
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Some  August  Bays  in  Japan. 


IT  18  in  the  spring-time,  the  far-famed  cherry-blossom  time,  when 
.  aQ  Japan  makes  holiday  beneath  spacious  canopies  of  pink 
and  white  bloom,  or  a  little  later,  when  the  giant  wistarias  display 
their  hanging  mauve  trasses,  while  irises,  tree-peonies  and  azaleas 
create  a  riot  of  colour  in  the  land,  or  else  in  autumn,  after  rains 
and  storms  have  passed  away  and  the  woods  are  arrayed  in  scarlet 
and  gold,  that  the  ever-increasing  army  of  tourists  from  the  West 
is  wont  to  overran  these  pleasant  Eastern  resorts,  testifying  to  its 
appreciation  thereof  in  the  shrill,  nasal,  or  guttural  accents  of  the 
divers  nationalities  which  it  represents.  During  the  summer, 
travellers,  save  such  as  are  bound  for  the  mountains,  are  warned 
off  from  Japan  by  the  guide-books.  July  and  August  are  months 
of  oppressive,  damp  heat  and  frequent  rains ;  flowers,  except  the 
lotus,  are  few  at  that  season,  and  the  mosquito  is  a  burden. 

However,  seasons  vary,  and  on  this  brilliant  August  day  there 
18  no  rain  nor  sign  of  any  in  dusty  Tokyo — ^has  been  none,  they  say, 
for  weeks  past.  The  Oenza,  that  wide  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
Mikado's  capital,  with  its  incongruous  tramcars  and  multitudinous, 
perspiring  foot-passengers,  is  baking  and  shimmering  in  the  heat ; 
the  untiring  little  jinrikisha-man  in  the  shafts,  whose  white  mush- 
room hat  goes  bobbing  along  on  a  level  with  your  feet  as  you  sit 
beneath  a  sun  umbrella,  has  to  mop  his  brow  continually,  though 
he  never  relaxes  his  pace ;  the  masons,  busy  over  their  work  of 
demolition  and  deplorable  reconstruction,  have  discarded  all  the 
dothing  that  can  be  decently  discarded  in  a  city  so  bent  upon 
becoming  European  of  aspect  and  habit.  The  transmogrifying 
proceea  is  being  carried  out  only  too  rapidly  and  thoroughly. 
Everywhere  the  old  wooden  houses,  with  their  overhanging  tiled 
roo&,  are  coming  down,  to  be  replaced  by  meaningless,  unsuitable, 
flimsy  structures  of  brick  and  stucco ;  Europe,  or  rather  America, 

»  Written  in  1903. 
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is  being  repioduced  here  with  a  fidelity  as  unflattering  as  a  photo- 
graph to  the  commonplace  original.  The  transition  effect  is  de* 
pressing.  It  does  not,  somehow,  seem  to  imply  progress,  or  at 
least  not  progress  in  the  right  direction.  One  has  the  impression 
(wrongly  perhaps,  yet  unavoidably)  of  a  vulgar  degeneration. 
Happily,  Japan  is  a  land  of  almost  incessant  earthquakes. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  easy,  and  does  not  take  very  long,  to  escape 
from  the  dust  and  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets  to  the  seclusion 
of  the  Shiba  Park,  where,  girdled  by  overarching  trees  and  enclosed 
by  rotting  black  palings,  are  the  mortuary  temples  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns,  who  for  two  centuries  and  a-half  ruled  Japan  from  the  old 
Yedo,  which  has  not  yet  been  completely  converted  into  new  Tokyo. 
Here  at  least  one  has  no  sense  of  change,  beyond  that  wrought  by 
lapse  of  time,  stress  of  destructive  weather,  and,  unfortunately, 
lack  of  care.  For  the  shrines  of  the  Shoguns  are  not  much  fre- 
quented, and  the  priests  in  charge  are  said  to  be  poor — so  much  so 
that  repairs  are  visibly  neglected.  But  the  work  of  the  patient, 
laborious  artists  who  adorned  these  temples,  into  the  twilight  of 
which  one  penetrates  through  courts  filled  with  the  customary 
stone  lanterns,  is  virtually  imperishable.  Employing  only  the 
very  best  materials,  they  could  brave  decay.  Grold  lacquer  may 
have  been  a  little  rubbed  here  and  there,  colours  may  have  faded 
somewhat;  but  the  exquisite  wood-carving  remains  sharp  and 
clear,  the  metals  and  crystals  and  inlaying  cannot  crumble  away. 
Here  we  have  the  last  word  of  decorative  art ;  not  to  be  surpassed, 
nor  ever  again,  one  surmises,  to  be  equalled ;  for  never  and  no- 
where again,  if  an  ephemeral  denizen  of  this  hurried,  narrowed 
world  may  venture  to  prophesy,  will  such  years  recur  as  those  in 
which  Japan,  closed  against  foreigners  and  self-sufficing,  could 
carry  out  tasks  in  hand  with  so  fine  a  disregard  of  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  passing  hours. 

Of  course,  such  conscientious  finish  of  minutest  detail  does  not 
make  for  general  effect.  Here,  as  everywhere  in  Japan,  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  disdain  for  facile  ostentation,  a  hint  of  secrecy, 
m3^tery,  dignified  reserve,  characteristic  of  a  people  whose  habita- 
tions are  of  the  barest  simplicity,  whose  treasured  possessions  are 
exhibited  only  to  those  who  can  appreciate  them,  whose  elaborate 
and  charming  courtesy  veils  one  knows  not  what  sentiments, 
opinions,  aims.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  Shiba 
temples  you  must  look  for  them,  and  look  rather  closely  in  that 
semi-darkness.^Yet  the  general  effect,  whether  designedly  or  not. 
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is  there :  an  effect  at  onoe  glorious  and  mournful,  whicli  fitly  com- 
memorates departed  rulers  and  an  abolished  system  of  rule.  It  is 
very  quiet  and  still  among  these  shrines  and  tombs ;  the  clop, 
dop  of  wooden  dogs  is  heard  only  at  intervals  in  the  courts  that 
surround  them ;  the  hum  of  the  living  city  comes  but  faintly  and 
fitfully  upon  the  breeze  which  sets  the  leaves  overhead  rustling ; 
the  one  persistent  sound  is  the  peculiar  dirge-like  croak — Ah  I  ah  I 
ah  I — of  ravens,  hovering  always  above  the  temple  roo&. 

Ravens  are  long-lived  birds,  and  to  be  old  is  to  be  conservative. 
If  they  lament  the  vanished  magnificences  of  leyasu  and  his  sue- 
cessors,  of  feudal  daimyos  and  attendant  samurai,  of  a  civilisation 
which  needed  not  to  borrow  or  imitate,  unless  from  that  neigh- 
bouring civilisation  on  the  mainland  whence  it  took  its  start, 
possibly  they  may  have  some  human  congeners  in  this  abruptly 
revolutionised  country.  Possibly,  aiid,  one  would  imagine,  pro- 
bably ;  although  there  is  not  much  to  confirm  conjecture  in  that 
direction.  Something  in  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  race — 
patriotism,  perhaps,  or  the  ingrained  habit  of  obedience,  or  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  Oriental  fatalism — seems  to  lead  them  towards 
a  ready  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  their  rulers. 
Without  audible  murmurs  they  accept  all  that  has  been  thrust  upon 
theme :  the  preposterous  buildings,  the  greatiy  increased  cost  of 
living,  the  absurd  European  costume  (which  is  now  obligatory,  at 
least  at  Court),  the  substitution  of  European  laws,  customs,  and 
methods  of  government  for  those  which,  through  long  use  and 
wont,  must  have  become  dear  to  their  hearts.  And  for  what 
equivalent  ?  Once  upon  a  time,  when  Napoleon  III.  passed  for 
an  ambitious  would-be  conqueror,  and  certain  small  States  lived  in 
fear  of  their  formidable  neighbour,  a  fire-eating  subject  of  his  was 
engaged  in  controversy  with  a  Grenevese  professor  upon  the  draw- 
backs and  advantages  of  annexation. 

*  Mds,  monsieur,'  he  exclaimed  at  last,  '  9a  vous  est-il  ^gal  de 
pouvoir  dire  Je  suis  Fr-r-ranfais  ou  d'avouer  que  vous  etes ' — and 
here  he  dropped  his  voice  to  a  demure  whisper — '  Suisse  ?  ' 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  worth  some  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  to 
belong  to  a  great  nation  ?  Does  patriotism  necessarily  mean 
ambiticm  to  see  one's  nation  powerful,  or  wiU  desire  for  the  blessings 
of  unobtrusive  prosperity  suffice  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  intense 
patriotism  of  tiie  Japanese  is  beyond  dispute,  and  when  some 
forty-five  millions  of  human  beings  are  admittedly  patriotic^ 
intelligent,  docile,  and  feadess,  they  are  likely  to  go  far,  provided 
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that  they  have  capable  leaders.  Japan,  we  are  assured,  does  not 
dream  of  becoming  paramomit  in  Asia ;  her  legitimate  aspirations 
have  been  formulated  over  and  over  again ;  if  only  these  can  be 
realised,  she  will  not  ask  for  more  ;  the  Tellow  Peril  is  a  ridiculous 
bogey.    Perhaps  so. 

Meanwhile,  on  this  sultry  August  day  our  Tokyo  friends  profess 
to  be  seeking  peace  and  ensuing  it.  They  have  been  told  that 
they  must  really  be  reasonable,  and  have  smilingly  replied  that  if 
they  are  anything,  they  are  that.  Fight  Russia  single-handed  ? 
Oh,  but  of  course  not !  Not,  at  least,  unless  their  very  existence 
as  a  nation  should  be  threatened ;  in  which  case,  naturally,  they 
would  have  to  defend  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  poor  ability. 
They  quite  understand  that  the  Great  Powers  cannot  and  will  not 
be  drawn  into  a  general  war  for  the  sake  of  their  hea^ut  yeux.  Glitter- 
ing, obliquely  set,  heavy  lidded  little  boot-buttons  of  eyes,  which 
reveal  nothing,  but  see  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen  !  If  the  Japanese 
are  as  inscrutable  as  diplomatists,  merchants,  and  travellers  unite 
in  pronouncing  them,  they  probably  have  not  the  same  complaint 
to  make  of  us,  our  ingenuous  Western  motives  and  methods  lying 
so  very  much  upon  the  surface — for  the  admiration  or  otherwise 
of  the  contemplative. 

Well,  let  us  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  and  amusement  of 
watching  them  in  their  surface  aspect,  since  we  are  not  likely  to 
penetrate  far  beneath  it.  A  foreigner  may  watch  them  for  a  long 
time  without  ceasing  to  be  pleased  and  amused.  Simple,  kindly, 
good-humoured  folk,  one  would  say;  devoted,  as  everybody  has 
noticed,  to  children  and  boundlessly  patient  with  them  ;  not  unlike 
good  children  themselves,  and  certainly  most  unlike  descendants 
of  the  truculent  warriors  whom  their  artists  love  to  depict.  The 
well-knit  little  soldiers  of  to-day,  in  their  clean  white  linen  uniforms, 
look  fit  for  work,it  is  true,  but  convey  no  impression  of  the  suppressed 
cruelty  and  lust  for  blood  which  are  so  unmistakably  legible  upon 
the  rascally  visages  of  the  Chinamen  whom  they  put  to  confusion 
nine  years  ago.  Numbers  of  them  are  strolling — ^hand  in  hand 
generally — about  the  Ueno  Park  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  a 
more  popular  place  of  resort  than  Shiba.  Here,  in  shrines  not  less 
superbly  adorned  than  those  which  we  have  quitted,  lie  six  more 
dead  Shoguns;  here,  too,  is  the  famous  avenue  of  cherry-trees, 
which  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  from  idl  districts  in  spring; 
and  here  a  lake,  charmingly  starred  just  now  with  lotus  flowers. 
The  air  is  heavy,  the  heat  and  glare  are  overpowering ;  but  the 
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little  strollers  do  not  seem  to  mind.  It  is  impossible  (at  least  if 
Western  standards  of  beauty  are  to  be  accepted)  to  call  tbem  any- 
thing bat  ngly;  yet  one  almost  loves  tbem,  and  is  altogether 
grateful  to  them,  for  wearing  an  aspect  so  free  from  care.  Our 
paiks  and  streets  at  home  can  show  nothing  like  that  for  the  con- 
solation of  wayfarers  who  have  themselves  left  the  age  of  gaiety 
behind.  Troubled,  harassed,  despairing,  or  dully  vacant,  the  faces 
that  keep  flitting  past  you  there  have  fifty  tales  to  tell ;  but  barely 
among  a  hundred  will  you  detect  one  which  bespeaks  a  contented 
owner.  In  Japan  the  apparent  percentage  of  discontent  is  as  small. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  people  to  be  found  so  universally, 
so  palpably  enamoured  of  sheer  existence.  Tet  they  have  little 
or  no  objection  to  being  killed.  Is  that  because  the  Christian 
privilege  of  looking  forward  to  a  possible  eternity  of  torment  is 
denied  to  them,  or  because  with  them  love  of  country  is  not  nomi- 
niJly,  but  quite  simply  and  unf eignedly,  stronger  than  the  love  of 
lifeitseU; 

It  is  a  life-loving,  laughter-loving  crowd  that  swarms  round 
about  the  great  Buddhist  temple  of  Kwannon,  the  thousand- 
handed  Goddess  of  Mercy,  that  strange,  busy,  noisy  place,  thronged 
with  dealers  in  toys,  charm-sellers,  loungers,  clucking  poultry — ^pos- 
sibly a  few  pilgrims  or  worshippers.  Many  ex-votos^  in  the  shape 
of  pictures  and  lanterns,  adorn  the  structure,  lending  it  the  aspect 
of  a  cheerful  pagan  Lourdes.  The  great  hidl  of  the  temple  stands 
open ;  clogs  and  sandals  are  not  removed  by  the  multitudes  who 
make  a  thoroughfare  and  a  meeting-place  of  it.  But  the  altar, 
resplendent  with  gilding,  flowers,  lighted  lamps  and  candles,  is 
shut  off  by  a  wire  screen,  behind  which  some  priests  are  nasally 
chanting. 

In  &e  Asakusa  gardens,  hard  by,  a  species  of  permanent  fair 
18  held,  wi&  the  usual  accompaniments  of  performing  bears, 
monkeys,  jugglers,  and  so  forth  ;  also  a  quaint  show  of  marionettes, 
which  skip  nimbly  through  interminable  dramas  without  wearing 
out  the  patience  of  the  enthralled  spectators.  In  one  of  these  the 
scene  descends  at  length  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  intrepid 
divers  do  battle  with  submarine  monsters  and  an  improbable 
GEocodile  or  alligator  gobbles  them  up  for  their  pains,  to  the  huge 
amusement  of  the  audience. 

The  day  wanes,  the  sun  sinks,  the  shadows  of  evening  close  in, 
bringing  no  abatement  of  the  heat.  The  little  people  begin  to 
stream  back  citywards,  chattering,  laughing,  manipulating  their 
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paper  fans.  How  can  one  take  them  seriously  ?  How  can  it  be 
supposed  that  they  will  ever  be  so  crazy  as  to  match  their  strength 
against  that  of  the  grim  Northern  giant  whom  they  must,  never- 
theless, face  one  of  these  days  in  deadly  combat,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  virtual  vassaldom  without  striking  a  blow  ? 
They  are,  no  doubt,  a  fighting  race,  little  as  they  have  the  air  of  it, 
and  their  shores  have  never  been  menaced  with  invasion  since 
Kublai  Khan's  Mongol  fleet  was  dispersed  by  them  some  six  cen- 
turies ago  ;  but  the  question  which  still  remains  a  question  is  whether 
their  abrupt  and  unreserved  adoption  of  a  civilisation  which  is  not 
theirs  will  have  the  results  for  which  alone  so  much  that  was  more 
or  less  definitely  theirs  has  been  flung  away.  Success  justifies  all 
measures,  courage  often  conmiands  success,  and  fortune  favours 
the  brave.  Yet  surely  among  these  millions  of  bold  innovators 
there  must  be  doubting  spirits  not  a  few  who,  if  they  say  nothing, 
look  forward  with  dismay  to  the  perilous  future  and  backward  with 
a  sigh  to  the  days  of  Japan's  grandeur  and  isolation  under  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty,  which  refused  all  dealings,  peaceful  or  warlike, 
with  outer  barbarians.  As  the  swift  jinrikisha  skims  past  those 
silent,  withdrawn  temples  of  the  old  Shoguns  in  the  fading  light, 
the  ravens,  poised  overhead,  renew  their  monotonous  wail-^ 
Ahl  ah/  ah! 

A  hundred  miles  away  from  sweltering  Tokyo,  and  2000  feet 
or  thereabouts  above  the  sea-level,  lovely  Nikko  affords  shade  and 
comparative  coolness  to  exhausted  travellers.  Nikko,  embosomed 
in  greenery,  traversed  by  a  tumbling  torrent,  walled  in  by  peaked 
mountains,  and  famous  all  the  world  over  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  great  Tokugawa  Shogun  and  his  grandson,  is  a  straggling 
village  which  can  never,  one  rejoices  to  think,  be  deprived  of  its 
quite  special  and  peculiar  natural  beauty.  It  contains,  to  be  sure, 
quasi-European  hotels  and  a  fair  number  of  European  and  American 
tourists ;  but  the  former,  even  if  they  were  ugly  (which,  happily, 
they  are  not),  could  scarcely  offend  the  ejre,  so  concealed  are  they 
by  screens  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs ;  while  as  for  the  latter — 
well,  one  must  submit  to  the  consequences  of  having  been  bom  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Hither,  early  in  the  seventeenth,  when  Japan  had  been  her- 
metically sealed  against  alien  intruders,  were  conveyed  for  final 
sepulture  the  remains  of  leyasu,  founder  of  his  dj^nasty,  and  per- 
haps no  dead  man  on  the  surface  of  this  planet  is  more  TeggJlj 
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lodged.  From  distant  Shiznoka  they  carried  his  body  in  solemn 
procession,  taking  ei^teen  days  about  it,  crossing  the  broad  plains 
and  scaling  the  heights  along  those  straight  alleys,  bordered  by 
giant  cryptomerias,  which  remain  to  this  day,  altiiough  their  use 
has  been  superseded  by  railways,  and  on  a  quiet,  wooded  summit 
he  sleeps,  with  the  gorgeous  mortuary  temple  which  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  beneath  him.  What,  if  he  could  be  aroused 
from  his  dignified  slumber,  would  he  think  of  the  nation  which 
continues  to  honour  him,  though  it  has  so  diametrically  reversed 
his  policy  %  What  would  any  great  man  think  of  his  successors  ? 
This  one,  who  was  a  brilliant  general,  a  wise  law-giver,  a  munificent 
patron  of  literature  and  art,  belonged  to  his  epoch  and  appears  to 
have  grasped  its  requirements.  His  grandson,  lemitsu,  who 
abolished  Christianity  (for  reasons  which  may  well  have  seemed  to 
him  sufficient),  and  who  finally  excluded  foreigners,  lies  near  him, 
and  is  immortalised  by  a  shrine  of  equal  beauty  and  wonder.  These 
two  mausoleums  are  considered  to  surpass  the  Shiba  temples  at 
Toky5,  which,  for  the  rest,  they  closely  resemble.  Here,  as  there, 
is  a  bewilderment  of  colour  and  detail,  an  infinite  profusion  of  gold 
lacquer,  of  intricate  carving,  of  minute,  elaborate  design,  a  sugges- 
tion, to  teU  the  truth,  of  magnified  })(niHmn%hre9.  Here,  as  there, 
are  many  courts,  with  stone  lanterns,  splendid  gateways  and 
pagodas,  approached  always  through  the  simple  but  strangely 
effective  Umi^  composed  of  two  upright  and  two  transverse  beams 
or  blocks  of  stone,  the  latter  curved  upwards  at  the  ends,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  Japan,  although,  like  everything  else  Japanese, 
tiiey  are  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  the  mainland. 
Only  here  tiie  general  result  is  one  of  enhanced  grandeur,  of  more 
spacious  symmetry,  of  a  somewhat  less  grudging  concession  to 
spectators  who  would  fain  view  great  achievements  as  a  whole. 
The  Nikko  temples,  compared  with  those  of  Shiba,  are  as  a  symphony 
to  a  sonata. 

The  situation  aids — a  steep  hillside,  with  long  flights  of  moss- 
grown  stone  steps,  shaded  by  solemn,  secular  cryptomerias,  green 
vistas  in  which  the  light  is  always  subdued  and  where  scarcely 
a  sound  is  heard,  save  the  stirring  of  the  wind  in  tree-tops  far  over- 
head. One  is  reminded  of  zephyris  agitata  Tempe.  leyasu's 
tomb,  which  stands  on  the  highest  crest,  is  a  simple  cylinder  of  pale- 
ooloured  bronxe,  in  which  there  is  said  to  be  an  admixture  of  gold. . 

If  these  temples  of  wood  and  stone,  the  work  of  men's^hands, 
are  the  chief  glory  of  Nikko,  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  they 
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in  their  turn  are  under  a  deep  obligation  to  Nature,  which  has 
provided  for  them  so  exquisite  and  appropriate  a  setting.  The 
gaiety  which  is  the  dominant  note  of  Japanese  towns,  villages,  and 
landscapes  is  somewhat  chastened  here,  as  if  out  of  respect  to  the 
mighty  dead ;  the  far-reaching  forests,  pierced  by  grassy  avenues, 
for  which  the  evergreen  trees  furnish  a  perpetual  lofty  arch,  breathe 
of  inviolable  rest  and  peace ;  if  it  cotdd  in  any  way  matter  what 
becomes  of  one's  discarded  body  after  death,  one  might  have  a 
fancy  for  being  interred  at  Nikko  rather  than-^hall  we  say  ? — at 
Eensal  Green  or  the  Woking  Necropolis.  But  although  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  gentle  melancholy  about  this  mountain  gorge, 
down  which  the  Daiyagawa  tumbles  impetuously  on  its  way  towards 
the  sea,  abundant  colour  preserves  it  from  being  sombre.  The 
silvery  foam  of  the  torrent,  the  masses  of  foliage,  the  red  trunks  of 
the  cryptomerias,  Nantaizan,  the  holy  mountain,  towering  soft  and 
blue  against  the  sky,  all  harmonise  and  combine  to  form  -a  succession 
of  vignettes  which  imprint  themselves  upon  the  memory,  like 
certain  lines  of  poetry,  because  they  are  so  completely  satisfying 
of  their  kind.  One  celebrated  note,  alas!  makes  default — the 
sacred  bridge  of  vermilion  lacquer,  swept  away,  just  a  year  ago,  in 
a  tjrphoon  which  wrought  terrible  havoc  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
suddenly  swollen  river,  wrecking  roads,  paths,  and  embankments, 
drowning  many  villagers  and  rasing  their  lightly  built  habitations 
to  the  ground.  For  two  centuries  and  a-half  the  famous  bridge 
braved  storms  and  floods,  never,  it  is  said,  needing  to  be  repaired 
during  that  time,  so  solidly  was  it  upheld  by  its  massive  stone 
piers;  but — UM  va  la  cruche  a  Veaul  Its  day  came,  and  the 
superstitious,  if  such  there  be  in  the  land,  may  see  in  its  downfall  at 
this  particular  juncture  a  sinister  omen. 

Probably,  however,  there  is  not  much  genuine  superstition  left 
among  a  people  resolved  to  put  away  childish  things.  There 
remain,  of  course,  a  host  of  quasi-beliefe,  some  of  which  might  be 
matched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  lucky  to  do  this, 
unlucky  to  do  that ;  certain  numbers  or  conjunctions  of  numbers 
aie  best  avoided ;  ghosts,  goblins,  and  dragons  have  not  yet  been 
formally  exorcised.  But  upon  the  whole  it  wotdd  appear  that  the 
Japanese  national  character,  which  exhibits  so  many  irreconcilable 
traits  to  the  puzzled  European  student,  is  not  very  readily  receptive 
of  the  supernatural.  The  most  religious  races  are  apt  to  be  the 
most  superstitious,  and  everybody  knows  (or,  at  any  rate,  every- 
body says)  that  the  Japanese  are  not  religious.    The  educated 
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among  them  are  rather  fond  of  declaring  that  religion  and 
morality  have  nothing  to  say  to  one  another,  and  that  it  does  not 
in  the  least  matter  which  of  the  various  creeds  professed  by  humanity 
a  man  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  so  long  as  he  does  his  duty.  A  Japanese 
does  not  call  himself  an  adherent  of  Shinto  or  of  Buddhism;  he 
practises  or  neglects  each  impartially,  and  the  priests  of  both  ctdts 
subsiBt  side  by  side  in  tolerant  amity.  Such  a  condition  of  things, 
however  inddentaliy  instructive  to  those  whose  tenets  are  more 
charitable  than  their  conduct,  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  a 
fervid  &ith.  1  ; 

On  the  other  hand,  large  sums  of  money  are  always  forth- 
coming for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temples  which  are  periodically 
reduced  to  ashes  in  this  country  of  fcequent  fires.  The  splendid 
and  imposing  Higashi  Hongwanji  temple  at  Kyoto,  recently  re- 
constructed entirely  by  voluntary  and  popular  subscription,  is  an 
instance.  Pilgrimages,  too,  are  annually  undertaken  by  hosts  of 
devout  folk  to  distant  shrines,  mountains  or  islands.  In  this  very 
month  of  August  pilgrims  by  the  thousand  are  pattering  through 
Nikko  on  sandalled  feet,  bound  for  or  returning  from  the  sacred 
mountain  of  Nantaizan,  whose  summit,  rising  to  the  respectable 
height  of  9000  feet,  dominates  the  valley,  dad  all  in  white,  with 
*  rain-coats '  of  straw  matting  slung  across  their  shotdders,  carrying 
stout  staves  and  literally  nothing  else  in  the  shape  of  personal  gear, 
tiiey  trudge  briskly  along  the  dusty  road  until  it  dwindles  into  the 
shaip  ascent  of  a  zigzag  mountain  path.  They  come  in  bands 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  differ  slightiy ,  though  but  slightly 
to  Western  eyes,  in  type.  No  trace  is  visible  upon  those  impassive 
yellow  or  white  faces  (by  the  way,  Japanese  complexions  are  quite 
as  often  dead  white  as  yellow)  of  the  strained,  pathetically  eager 
expression  which  characterises  petitioners  at  European  shrines. 
Perhaps,  being  such  unexacting  folk,  they  do  not  expect  very  much ; 
evidently  there  cannot  be  a  great  deal  amiss  with  their  physical 
health,  for,  in  addition  to  marches  of  many  days  across  the  hot 
plains,  with  the  probability  of  being  drenched  to  the  skin  again  and 
again  in  this  typhoon  season,  they  have  to  end  up  with  a  climb 
sufficientiy  trying  to  wind  and  limb. 

The  lazy  tourist  scales  the  heights  in  comparatively  luxurious 
fashion,  a  pair  of  coolies  being  harnessed  tandem  to  his  jinrildsha, 
while  a  third  pushes  it  from  behind.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to 
drag  or  shove  a  wheeled  vehicle  up  that  rough,  rocky  track ;  but 
the  thing  is  done,  and  done  without  apparent  difficulty.    If  the 
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tourist,  ashamed  of  his  laziness,  insists  upon  getting  out  and  walking, 
his  musoular  little  men  will  nod  and  grin  at  him  in  recognition  of  a 
kindly  intention,  but  they  do  not  really  care  whether  he  relieves 
them  of  their  burden  or  not.  At  intervab  a  high-perched  tea- 
house is  reached,  and  then  they  halt,  not  because  they  are  tired, 
but  because  it  is  customary  to  do  so,  while  the  tourist,  squatting 
down  upon  the  ground  in  his  stiff,  ungainly  way,  is  r^;aled  with 
sticky  sweetmeats  and  a  tiny  cup  of  colourless  tea.  A  coin  of 
microscopic  value  remunerates  the  hostess,  who  promptly  drops  on 
all  fours,  touching  the  floor  with  her  forehead.  Then,  if  you  like 
to  stretch  your  limbs,  you  can  saunter  off  to  look  at  the  cascade 
which  is  sure  to  be  near  at  hand.  Everywhere  in  this  region  is  the 
sound  of  falling  water,  everywhere  is  the  grateful  shade  of  trees, 
and,  as  one  mounts  higher  and  higher,  the  breeze  becomes  invigor- 
atingly  cool.  Perhaps  a  light  vapoury  cloud  sweeps  down  from  the 
neighbouring  cliffs,  trails  across  the  track,  and  is  gone. 

From  time  to  time  the  jinrikisha  is  drawn  aside  to  give  passage 
to  a  long  string  of  pack-horses,  led  almost  invariably  by  peasant 
women,  whose  costimie  of  tightly  fitting  breeches  or  stockings 
seems  as  unsuitable  to  their  sex  as  are  the  many  descriptions  of 
manual  labour  assigned  to  them.  But  in  no  rank  of  life  does 
gallantry  towards  women  enter  into  the  Japanese  system  of  ethics. 
Wealthy  or  poor,  peasant  or  nobly  bom,  they  are  given  to  under- 
stand from  first  to  last  that  their  duty  and  earthly  mission  are 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  obedience.  They  are  not  ill-treated — 
unless  compulsory  hard  work  be  accounted  ill  treatment — ^but  they 
are  certainly  regarded  as  inferior  beings,  and  they  have  not  yet 
begun  to  talk  about  their '  rights.'  They  will  do  that  soon,  perhaps, 
stimulated  by  the  precept  and  example  of  their  emancipated  sisters 
from  beyond  the  seas,  and  then  upon  a  surprised  male  Japan  may 
descend  those  boons  of  feminine  equality,  feminine  oratory,  femi- 
nine general  intervention,  which  contribute  so  greatly  towards 
making  our  own  lives  bright  and  happy.  In  the  meantime,  all 
travelled  scribes  unite  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  gentle,  merry, 
helpful,  good-humoured  Japanese  women.  Not  here  shall  the 
ungenerous  theory  be  hazarded  that  their  being  what  they  are  is  a 
result  of  the  training  that  they  have  been  given. 

When  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  Nikko,  and  something 
over  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  has  been  reached  the  jinrikisha 
coolies  break  into  a  quick  trot ;  for  the  path  now  lies  along  level, 
sandy  groimd,  through  pine  woods,  and  presently  you  are  upon 
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the  shores  of  Lake  Chiuzenji,  a  ruffled  sheet  of  blue-green  water, 
hrauned  iu  by  steep,  wooded  banks  and  high  peaks,  which  might 
be  in  Tyrol  were  it  not  for  the  torii  and  temples  in  the  foreground. 
Chiuzenji  is  much  patronised  by  merchants  and  their  families  from 
Yokohama,  K5be,  and  Shanghai.  It  is  also  the  chosen  summer 
resort  of  the  foreign  Ministers,  many  of  whom  are  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  waterside  dwellings  in  this  deliciously  cool  and 
sequestered  spot;  ideal  habitations,  nestling  amid  trees  close 
above  the  lake,  inaccessible  save  by  woodland  paths  or,  more 
pleasantly  still,  by  flat-bottomed  sampans.  Only  to  set  eyes  upon 
them  is  instantly  and  unhesitatingly  to  break  the  tenth  command- 
ment all  to  pieces. 

Not  that  they  have  latterly  been  able  to  allow  themselves  more 
than  fugitive  glimpses  of  their  moimtain  £)apua,  these  poor  diplo- 
matists ;  for  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Tokyo,  and  the  international  atmo- 
sphere, heavily  charged  with  electricity,  has  required  the  presence 
of  authorised  lightning-conductors.  However,  it  is  all  right  now, 
or  going  to  be  all  right,  so  they  say.  Diplomacy,  it  seems,  has  been 
discharging  its  beneficent  mission  upon  the  time-honoured  lines 
with  which  Greeks,  Cretans,  Armenians,  Macedonians,  and  other 
interesting,  but  troublesome,  nationalities  are  mournfully  familiar. 
'Be  good  little  people;  make  no  disturbance,  whatever  you  do, 
and  when  the  right  moment  comes  we  will  all  see  whether  something 
cannot  be  managed  for  you.'  The  right  moment  never  comes — 
can  never  by  any  possibility  come ;  the  little  people,  weary  of  well- 
doing without  reward,  begin  to  wonder  whether  it  might  not,  after 
all,  pay  better  to  be  naughty ;  so  they  tumble  down  and  crack  their 
crowns,  and  motherly  Europe,  whilst  applying  vinegar  and  brown 
paper,  reminds  them,  more  in  sorrow  thto  in  anger,  that  they  have 
only  their  own  impetuosity  to  blame  for  their  mishap.  If  kindly 
admonitions  and  nebulous  promises  have  been  offered  to  the 
Japanese — ^no  longer  in  these  days  such  a  very  little  people — ^we 
may  be  sure  that  they  have  been  received  in  a  spirit  of  grateful 
courtesy.  We  may  further  venture  to  surmise  that  precisely  how 
much  is  to  be  hoped  or  feared  from  '  Les  Orandea  Imjmissances '  is 
known  here,  and  that  a  nation  which  has  been  steadily  perfecting 
its  armaments  for  ten  years  past  looks  forward  to  fighting  its  own 
battles  when  the  '  right  moment '  arrives. 

But  why  talk  or  think  about  such  a  gruesome  eventuality  as  a 
big  war  on  these  serene  heights  and  in  this  glorious  summer  weather  ? 
How  muck  better  to  lie  supine  beneath  a  spreading  tree,  or  in  the 
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bottom  of  a  softly  cushioned  sampan,  and  forget  the  distracted 
world !  It  is  as  easy  and  as  satisfying  to  do  nothing  at  Ghiuzenji 
as  on  Venetian  lagoons;  and  this  is  fortunate,  since  there  b 
nothing  to  do,  unless  you  care  to  try  your  hand  at  trolling  for 
salmon  or  lake  trout,  with  which  these  waters  have  been  well 
stocked. 

Lake  Yumoto,  800  feet  higher  than  and  eight  miles  distant 
from  Ghiuzenji,  is  arrived  at  by  a  forest  path,  a  bare,  grassy  plain, 
and  a  somewhat  precipitous  final  ascent,  down  which  a  torrent 
dashes  in  successive  cascades.  The  sulphur  springs  for  which  the 
village  of  Yumoto  is  celebrated  announce  themselves  to  the  nose 
from  afar.  The  public  baths,  which  are  as  public  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  open  to  the  adjoining  road,  are 
freely  used  by  bathers  of  both  sexes,  who  do  not  wear  bathing- 
costumes.  Honi  soil  qui  mat  y  pense  !  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
conventionality,  and  the  Japanese,  who  see  no  reason  for  keeping 
their  clothes  on  while  washing  themselves,  are  disagreeably  im- 
pressed, it  is  said,  by  the  garb  which  European  ladies  describe  as 
full  dress.  The  lake  itself,  set  amid  barren  heights,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Ghiuzenji,  but  is  less  smiling,  somehow.  One  can  readily 
believe  that  both  Yumoto  and  Ghiuzenji  are  liable  to  be  trans- 
formed into  swift,  chilly  dreariness  by  the  heavy  rains  for  which 
the  district  is,  imfortunately,  notorious. 

But  this  summer  of  1903,  memorable  for  its  inclemency  all  over 
the  Western  world,  has  been  exceptionally  fine  in  the  Far  East, 
and  although  clouds  gather  at  sunrise  and  sunset  about  the  summit 
of  Nantaizan,  they  disperse  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  turquoise  out- 
lines to  melt  into  a  sky  of  sapphire  or  a  silvery  moon  to  contemplate 
her  image  in  the  still  mirror  of  the  lake.  What  a  joy  it  must  be 
to  forsake  malarious  seaboard  cities  and  the  weary  routine  of  com- 
mercial life  for  this  high,  cool  and  restful  retreat !  Very  likely  the 
exiled  British  merchants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  do  not 
even  mind  the  bad  weather  (so  reminiscent  of  sweet  home)  very 
much  when  it  comes. 

'  The  great  pull  of  this  place,'  remarks  one  of  them,  with  imcon- 
scious  pathos,  '  is  there  being  so  little  about  it  to  remind  you  that 
you  are  in  Japan.' 

Little  or  nothing,  it  must  be  confessed,  so  long  as  you  keep 
your  back  turned  towards  the  modest  village  and  the  temple  and 
the  white-clad,  straw-hatted  pilgrims,  plodding  steadily  along 
through  the  dust.    But  this,  whether  '  pull '  or  drawback,  does  not 
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pieTent  Chiozenji  from  being  what  he  atrociously  characterises  as 
a  '  beauty  spot/ 

•  *  \  ••••• 

At  Kobe,  that  busy,  prosperous  port  on  the  Inland  Sea,  a  great 
wrestling  tournament  has  been  appointed  to  take  place,  and  spec- 
tators from  every  neighbouring  town  and  village  have  assembled 
to  witness  it,  notwithstanding  the  appalling  heat — ^which,  for  that 
matter,  does  not  appal  them  in  the  least.  They  seem,  indeed, 
impervious  to  all  extremes  of  temperature,  these  remarkable 
people,  who  skip  unhesitatingly  into  baths  heated  weU-nigh  to 
boiling-point  and  brave  Arctic  cold  without  wincing.  Some  six 
thousand  of  them  are  packed  together  now  in  the  canvas-enclosed 
circus  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  coming  encounters,  and 
althou^  the  atmosphere  is  stifling,  one  cannot  help  noticing  how 
much  less  offensive  it  is  than  wotdd  be  the  case  in  a  European 
crowd  of  similar  dimensions.  The  Japanese  are,  without  doubt,  the 
very  cleanest  people  in  the  world.  Patient,  too,  and  gaily  good- 
humoured,  as  always,  upon  the  very  uncomfortable  and  perilously 
rickeiy  tiers  of  planks  which  have  been  run  up  to  accommodate 
tiieuL 

They  are  kept  waiting  a  long  time  before  a  posse  of  dignitaries 
in  antique  costumes  ascend  the  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  arena. 
These  having  seated  themselves  upon  their  heels,  the  wrestlers  step 
forth  by  bands  to  do  obeisance — ^big  men,  deep-chested,  and  possibly 
muscular,  but  so  loaded  with  superfluous  flesh  that  an  English 
trainer  would  stare  at  them  aghast.  They  do  not,  it  appears, 
teain  at  all  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  heavy 
feeders  and  deep  drinkers.  How,  with  such  a  system  of  prepara- 
tion, they  contrive  to  accomplish  the  feats  which  they  are  said  to 
accomplish  must  remain  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of  this  land 
of  contradictions.  Naked  to  the  waist  and  wearing  gorgeously 
laced  and  embroidered  aprons  (the  trophies,  perhaps,  of  former 
victories  f ),  they  strut  round  the  arena,  bow  profoimdly  again  and 
again,  and  withdraw.  Then  two  of  them,  stripped  now  to  their 
loin-cloihs,  reappear,  face  one  another,  and  the  sport,  one  hopes, 
is  about  to  be^n. 

But  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  come  to  close  quarters.  They 
crouch  down  upon  their  haunches,  eye  to  eye,  but  some  distance 
apart,  change  tiieir  relative  positions  very  slightly,  make  some 
half -feints,  scratch  up  the  sand,  exactly  like  a  pair  of  fighting  cocks, 
retire,  advance,  retire  once  more,  finally  rise  erect,  and  strut  back 
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to  their  seconds,  who  sprinkle  them  with  water..  Half-a-dozen 
times  or  more  this  performance^  which  may  be  highly  skilful,  but 
which  is  not  a  little  comic  to  the  uninitiated,  is  repeated,  until  on 
a  sudden,  like  a  lightning  flash,  they  are  locked  together.  The 
struggle,  when  at  last  it  comes,  is  quite  short.  One  of  the  com- 
batants is  forced  beyond  the  chalked  line  of  the  drde  which  sur- 
rounds the  couple,  and  the  bout  b  at  an  end.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  throw  your  antagonist :  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  drive  him, 
ui»ight  or  prone,  outside  tiie  boundary. 

In  the  course  of  the  nimierous  contests  which  follow  there  are  a 
few  rattling  falls;  but  the  length  of  time  spent  in  preliminaries 
seems — at  least  to  an  ignorant  onlooker — ^rather  out  of  proportion 
to  the  brief  excitement  of  the  actual  fray.  The  thing  is  almost  as 
tedious  to  watch  as  first-class  billiards.  However,  the  temptation 
to  scramble  out,  jimip  into  a  jinrikisha,  and  seek  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  on  the  hillside  must  be  resisted  until  the  great  event  of  the  day, 
which  is  to  bring  together  the  champion  of  Kyoto  and  the  champion 
of  Osaka,  has  come  off. 

The  champion  of  Kyoto  is  a  huge,  shapeless  mass  of  obesity, 
appears  to  be  middle  aged,  and  cannot,  one  would  think  by  the 
look  of  him,  be  altogether  sound  in  heart  and  lungs.  Somebody 
shrilly  asserts  that  he  has  never  been  beaten.  Osaka's  representa- 
tive is  sparer,  younger,  and  more  wiry.  Evidently  he  has  numerous 
adherents,  and  one  unenlightened  alien  would  be  prepared  to  back 
him  at  even  money  if  any  takers  were  to  be  found.  However,  he 
scores  notiiing  by  the  prompt  vigour  of  his  attack  upon  the  fat 
man ;  for  the  latter  catches  his  right  arm  below  the  wrist  as  in  a 
vice,  throws  it  up  aloft,  and  so  for  an  instant  holds  him  in  imminent 
peril  of  being  thrown  off  his  balance.  Only  f<»r  an  instant,  though. 
Osaka's  long  left  arm  winds  itself  round  Kyoto's  mountainous  bulk 
and  clutches  the  back  of  his  loin-doth;  Kyoto's  massive  left 
encircles  Osaka's  ribs;  the  right  arms  of  botii  remain  upraised, 
rigid  and  motionless,  while  both  pairs  of  legs,  firmly  planted  upon 
tibe  saod-strewn  platform,  but  with  starting  muscles,  resist  the 
tremendous  pressure  which  one  divines  rather  than  sees.  And 
thus,  amidst  breathless  silence,  they  stand  minute  after  minute, 
neither  yielding  by  a  hair's  breadth,  neither  viably  dislaressed, 
although  the  sweat  begins  to  run  from  their  glistening  bodies. 
What  price  Osaka  %  It  looks  as  if ,  in  a  trial  of  strengili  so  con- 
ditioned, sheer  weight  must  end  by  telling.  Presently  the  umpire, 
a  quaint  figure  in  gay  kimono  and  silken  ha/ori^  irresistibly  reminis- 
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oent  of  an  actor  in  TAe  Mikado,  Tises  and  begins  to  piowl  round 
the  combatants  with  soft,  catlike  strides,  fan  in  hand.  After  making 
the  drcoit  of  the  ring  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times,  he  taps  one  of  the 
men  on  the  shoulder  with  his  fan,  and  immediately  they  fall  ^part. 
Time  is  np  ;  the  bout  has  ended  in  a  draw. 

Daring  the  rather  protracted  interval  allowed  for  repose  much 
excited  chattering  arises  among  the  spectators,  partisan  feeling 
running  high,  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  loss  of  temper 
anywhere,  and  hushed  expectation  falls  upon  the  assemblage  once 
more  when  the  rivals  step  forth  to  meet  in  a  second  essay.  The 
ninpiie  places  them  carefully  on  the  precise  spot  and  in  preciBely 
the  same  posture  as  when  they  were  separated ;  which  seems  a  little 
hard  upon  Osaka,  who  is  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  through  his 
right  aim  being  held,  so  to  speak,  in  chancery.  However,  he  has 
an  air  of  confidence  which  should  be  reassuring  to  his  friends,  and 
<me  guesses,  without  quite  knowing  why,  that  he  means  to  employ 
a  more  active  system  of  tactics  this  time.  Almost  at  once,  indeed, 
he  does  something  (exactly  what  he  does  only  a  quick  and  skilled 
eye  could  detect)  which  causes  his  colossal  opponent  to  sway  per- 
ceptibly. A  swift  change  of  grip  follows;  the  Kyoto  champion 
throws  back  one  massive  leg,  then  the  other,  yielding  unmistak- 
ably, drawing  neaier  and  nearer  to  the  fetal  chalk  line.  Now, 
friioid  Osaka,  one  last,  supreme  effort,  and  the  day  is  yours! 
But  Osaka  has  shot  his  bolt.  Very  slowly  he,  in  his  turn,  has  to 
fall  back  and  resign  the  inches  that  he  has  gained.  And  now,  lo 
and  behold !  up  flies  his  right  ann  as  before,  and  the  old  position, 
from  which  neither  competitor  seems  capable  of  shifting  the  other, 
is  resumed.  The  umpire  renews  his  stealthy,  feline  gyrations, 
bending  double  and  flirting  his  fan ;  at  length  comes  the  tap  on 
tiie  shoulder  which  proclaims  truce,  and  all  is  over.  There  is  to 
be  no  diird  encounter;  honours  aie  divided;  Ey5to  and  Osaka 
may  retire  to  their  respective  borders  with  laurels  undiminished, 
if  unaugmented. 

The  result,  to  judge  by  the  applause,  gives  general  satisfaction. 
Bets,  it  must  be  assumed,  are  off ;  but  were  there  any  on  ?  One 
Ekes  to  think  not.  Inveterate  borrowers  though  the  Japanese  are, 
th^  have  a  discriminating  gift,  and  if,  in  their  keenness  to  grssp 
the  kernel  of  Western  civilisation,  iliey  have  sometimes  assimUated 
too  much  of  tiie  husk,  tiiey  have  seldom  been  slow  to  discover 
and  repair  their  error.  Hay  these  wrestling  contests,  which  seem  to 
be  tiieir  sole  form  of  popular  sport,  remain  for  ever  free  from  adjuncts 
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which  bid  fair  to  degrade  and  destroy  most  forms  of  sport  in  certain 
other  islands  that  we  know  of. 

•  •••••Ka 

Here  at  last,  in  Kyoto,  is  a  wet  day.  Last  ni^ht  there  broke 
over  the  hill-encircled,  grey-roofed  city  a  not  unwelcome  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  a  veritable  deluge,  which  has  now  dwindled 
to  a  steady,  determined  drizzle.  Through  the  streets,  ankle-deep 
in  mud,  splash  pedestrians  on  high  clogs,  their  garments  wrapped 
tightly  roimd  their  legs,  their  shotdders  protected  (more  or  less) 
by  oil-paper  rain-cloaks  and  flat  umbrellas  of  the  same  materid 
held  above  their  heads.  From  the  overhanging  eaves  and  gutters 
streams  descend  upon  these  last,  which  sometimes  cause  the  bearers 
to  stagger ;  all  the  swaying  lanterns  and  signs  which  hang  along 
and  across  the  thoroughfares  are  woefully  bedraggled,  and  as  one 
pokes  one's  nose  out  between  the  leathern  apron  and  the  lowered 
hood  of  the  jinrikisha,  to  see  how  other  folk  are  getting  on,  one  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  use  of  paper  is  overdone 
in  a  climate  liable  to  such  visitetions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  cost  much  to  buy  a  new  rain-cloak  or  a  new  umbrella,  while, 
as  for  mud,  the  process  of  removing  that  from  bare  legs  is  swift  and 
easy. 

At  all  events,  the  bad  weather  does  not  seem  to  keep  anybody 
at  home,  nor  need  it  prevent  the  hooded,  leather-aproned  sight- 
seer from  letting  himself  be  whisked  about  to  the  temples,  mona- 
steries, parks,  and  palaces  in  which  the  old  capital  is  so  rich.  Of 
the  former,  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  interesting  are  the  Nishi 
Hongwanji  and  Higashi  Hongwanji,  which  adjoin  one  another  and 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  weidthy  Monto  sect  of  Buddhiste. 
Both  are  vast  treasure-houses  of  lacquer,  bronze,  painted  screens, 
and  jewelled  altars.  In  the  neighbouring  monastery,  divided  by 
sliding  panels,  are  the  usual  long  suites  of  empty  rooms  with 
polished  floors,  immaculate  matting,  coffered  ceilings,  and  wall- 
paintings  on  paper,  which  are  but  dindy  visible  on  this  cloudy  day. 
The  cornices  of  carved  wood,  representing  birds  and  flowers,  are 
some  of  them  more  than  a  foot  thick,  and,  although  pierced,  have 
designs  ingeniously  differing  on  the  one  side  from  those  on  the  other. 
What  time  and  patience  must  have  been  expended  upon  thinking 
them  out !  The  Nishi  is  called  the  Mikado's  temple,  the  Higashi 
that  of  the  people — no  misnomer,  seeing  that  it  has  been  rebuilt 
entirely  by  popular  subscriptions  since  it  was  burnt  down  forty 
years  ago.    The  total  cost  is  said  to  have  been  a  million  yen  (about 
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lOOyOOOI.)}  and  it  is  folly  equal  to  its  neighbour  both  in  architectural 
design  and  in  elaborate  ornamentation;  which  does  not  look  as 
though  either  Japanese  faith  or  Japanese  art  were  on  the  wane. 

Is  Japanese  art  doomed  to  perish  ?  In  a  pictorial  sense  it  is 
already  dead — never,  perhaps,  despite  its  charms  of  dexterity, 
poetry,  and  colour,  possessed  the  elements  of  permanence  or  growth. 
But  is  it  the  case  that  the  beautiful  painstaking  work  in  porcelain, 
lacquer,  bronze,  ivory,  and  enamel,  which  to  most  of  us  represents 
what  is  really  glorious  in  the  art  of  Japan,  must  cease  to  be  produced 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  to-day  %  Unfortunately,  a  high 
authority,  the  author  of  T}mq%  Jofo/nesey  seems  to  think  so.  He 
points  out— quite  truly,  of  course — ^that  under  the  old  rigime  the 
Japanese  ceramists,  lacquerers,  workers  in  metal  and  enamel,  were 
not  hirelings,  but  artists  and  clansmen,  faithful  to  their  feudal 
chiel  *  By  him  they  were  fed ;  for  him  and  for  the  love  of  their 
art  they  worked  .  .  •  time  was  no  object  .  .  .  there  was  no  public 
of  mediocre  taste  to  cater  f or  .  .  .  the  art  was  perfectly  and 
essentially  aristocratic.'  Hence  he  concludes  that  'it  is  a  mere 
piece  of  amiable  optimism  to  suppose  that  such  a  tradition  can  be 
kept  up  in  the  days  which  have  produced  that  frightful,  but  aptly 
descriptive  term, ''  art  manufacture." ' 

It  may  nevertheless  be  permissible,  with  all  proper  deference, 
to  take  a  more  sanguine  view.    Shoguns  and  daimyos  have  passed 
away ;  but  the  old  artistic  spirit  remains  among  a  people  who  have 
changed  their  laws,  their  customs,  and,  in  some  degree,  their  dress, 
but  who  have  not  changed — ^indeed,  could  not  change — their  national 
character.    Here,  to-day,  in  Kyoto,  Namikawa  is  polishing  in  his 
little  workshop  pieces  of  doisonnS  as  charming  in  design  and  colour- 
ing, as  perfect  in  finish,  as  any  that  have  ever  seen  the  light  of  his 
native  land.    Another  artist  of  the  same  name  at  Tokyo,  who  works 
in  a  different  and,  as  some  people  think,  an  inferior  style — ^but  it 
is  a  matter  of  opinion — ^has  more  orders  than  he  can  execute.    At 
Nagoya,  too,  whence  comes  a  third  form  of  cbisonn^,  applied  to 
sQver,  witii  the  cloisons  generally  invisible,  Eumeno  and  others  are 
assiduously  cairying  on  the  difficult,  minute  handicraft.    These 
enamellerB  are  enthusiastic,  and  aie  not  greedy.    Although  they 
wodc  hard,  their  annual  output  is  small,  for  in  the  repeated  pro- 
cesses of  baking  which  are  required  many  pieces  are  destroyed. 
Consequently  their  wares  are  expensive.     They  do  not  make 
large  fortunes.    Doubtless  they  might,  if  they  cared  to  turn  out 
rubbish  in  profusion ;  doubtless  rubbish  is  turned  out  in  profusion 
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and  fortanes  are  made.  But  that  matters  little  so  long  as  what  is 
honestly  good  and  enduring  is  not  choked  out  of  existence.  Why, 
after  all,  should  it  be  ?  Given  the  survival  and  vitality  of  the 
artistic  spirit  (which  must  surely  be  conceded),  given  a  sufficient 
number  of  purchasers,  native  or  foreign,  to  provide  the  craftsman 
with  a  living  wage,  and  it  does  not  seem  so  desperately  optimistic 
to  believe  that  what  has  been  will  continue  to  be.  Hope,  moreover, 
is  fortified  when  one  remembers  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
so-called  'old'  Japanese  porcelain,  lacquer,  metalwork,  and 
enamelling  is  not  in  reality  old  at  all.  The  finest  examples  of  the 
microscopically  ornate  Satsuma  ware,  for  instance,  were  painted 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  while  cloisonne  work  was  brought 
to  its  present  pitch  of  perfection  long  after  Commodore  Perry, 
cruising  in  Far  Eastern  waters,  brought  up  ofi  Yedo  to  mention  to 
those  whom  it  might  concern  that  feudalism  was  out  of  date. 
Lacquering,  though  a  very  ancient  craft,  has  had  quite  recent 
triumphs,  which  connoisseurs  pronounce  on  a  level  with  those  of 
the  best  periods,  and  nothing  in  the  past  can  exceed  for  beauty 
the  embroideries,  brocades,  painted  silks,  and  cut  velvets  of  to-day. 

Let  it  be  frankly  admitted,  all  the  same,  that  the  actual  aspect 
of  Japanese  towns  is  not  of  a  nature  to  reassure  aesthetic  persons. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  or  why  an  art-loving  race  has 
endured  such  hideous  disfigurement  of  its  streets.  Streets,  too,  in 
which  fires  have  ever  been  so  common  and  so  easily  kindled !  Li 
Kyoto,  the  home  and  symbol  of  old  Japan,  the  capital  of  many 
generations  of  dignified,  powerless  Mikados,  the  eye  is  less  distressed 
than  elsewhere  by  monstrous,  inappropriate  modem  constructions  ; 
yet  even  in  Kyoto,  alas !  are  tramcars,  electric  lights,  aggressive 
telegraph-posts  and  wires.  Lidispensable  though  these  accompani- 
ments of  twentieth-century  life  may  be,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  if  they  are  to  prevail  urban  picturesqueness  must  go,  and  with 
it  by  degrees  that  appreciation  of  what  is  fitting  and  picturesque 
which  constitutes  what  we  call  good  taste.  One  remembers  certain 
European  cities  once  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  distinction, 
and  one  knows  of  what  their  municipal  authorities  have  been 
capable  in  these  latter  days. 

The  end,  in  any  case,  is  not  yet.  For  many  years  to  come,  in 
all  probability,  the  traveller  who  knows  what  to  avoid  will  be  able 
to  wander  about  all  day  long  among  the  temples  and  palaces,  the 
hills  and  gardens  of  widespread,  grey-tiled  Kyoto  without  meeting 
a  solitary  European  or  running  against  a  single  telegraph-post. 
Temples  and  pagodas  innumerable  ;  quaint,  stiff  gardens,  recalling 
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the  tea  ceiemonies  of  a  bygone  period ;  vast,  scrupulously  dusted, 
vacant  palaces — all  these,  unchanged  and  unchanging,  breathe  a 
gentle  defiance  to  time.  If  the  Imperial  pleasuie-giounds  and  the 
Mikado's  SAis^ifuien,  or  Hall  of  Audience,  have  something  of  the 
foriom  melancholy  of  an  abandoned  stage,  it  is  not,  after  all,  very 
difficult  for  the  imagination  to  repeople  them  with  the  sumptuously 
attired  daimyoe  who  in  days  of  yore,  used  to  come  flocking  thither 
ak>ng  the  Tokaido,  attended  by  niunerous  retinues  of  two-sworded 
Samurai,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  sovereign  recluse.  Strangely 
fated  reduse  who,  after  a  slumber  of  centuries,  woke  up  one  fine 
morning,  at  the  bidding  of  a  Yankee  sea  captain,  to  find  that  the 
actual  business  of  governing  was  in  his  hands,  and  who  now,  arrayed 
in  a  French-looking  uniform,  prances  forth  to  review  troops  armed 
with  the  latest  pattern  of  rifle ! 

We  may  pardon  his  gallant  soldiers  their  European  uniforms, 
acknowledging  that  these  were  demanded  by  the  sheer  exigencies 
of  the  case ;  we  may  grant  that  his  honourable  Ministers  must  sit 
henceforth  at  pigeon-holed  writing-tables  on  suitably  upholstered 
chairs ;  it  was  time,  perhaps,  to  give  up  sitting  on  the  floor.  But 
we  may  also  hope,  not  without  confidence,  that  in  due  season  he  and 
his  people  will  perceive  what  is  worth  retaining  and  what  is  best 
rejected  out  of  the  extraneous  civilisation  which  they  have  seized 
with  both  hands.  Surely  they  will ;  for  whether  they  deserve  or 
not  the  epithets  of  incomprehensible,  contradictory,  inscrutable, 
and  the  like,  which  one  grows  a  little  weary  of  hearing  applied  to 
them,  it  is  not  intelligence  nor  the  sifting  faculty  that  will  be  denied 
tiiem  even  by  their  least  flattering  critics.  Only  the  other  day  a 
sage  newspaper-scribe  observed  that  *  although  the  Japanese  disdain 
perspective  in  their  pictures,  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  their  policy.' 
One  is  a  little  reminded  of  the  boarding-school  young  lady  who,  in 
an  essay  on  natural  history,  alluded  to  tiie  '  strange  and  patiietic 
circumBtanoe  that  the  tortoise,  which  provides  us  with  such  beautiful 
oombs  for  our  back  hair,  has  no  back  hair  of  its  own.'  However, 
if  the  journalist  meant  to  call  the  Japanese  perspicacious,  who  shall 
gainsay  him? 

They  have  originated  nothing,  say  the  captious.  No ;  but  they 
have  very  seldom  imitated  without  improving  upon  the  original, 
and  a  wise  eclecticism  is  in  itself  a  form  of  originality,  being  so  rare. 
Even  supposing  the  w(»rst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  their  cities  are 
destined  to  approximate  more  and  more  closely  to  tiie  utilitarian 
model  that  we  know  too  well,  they  themselves  can  never  quite 
sink  to  a  corresponding  plane  of  dreary  uniformity.    The  land,  to 
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say  nothing  of  the  natural  temperament  of  its  inhabitants,  will  not 
suffer  that.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  plimi  and  cherry  trees 
will  burst  forth  with  each  recurring  spring  into  acres  of  blossom, 
bamboos  will  sway  and  rustle  by  quiet  pools,  white  foam  of  mountain 
torrents  will  flash  between  the  red  boles  of  lofty  cryptomerias, 
strings  of  wild  geese  will  take  their  flight  across  the  pale  disc  of  the 
moon,  the  snow-capped  cone  of  Fuji  will  hover,  delicate  and  phantom- 
like, in  a  blue  haze  between  earth  and  sky.  If  the  Japanese  are 
wanting  in  originality  (but  of  course  they  are  not),  no  such  reproach 
can  be  brought  against  Japan,  which  has  a  character  and  essence 
so  distinct,  so  distinguished,  so  refined,  and  so  inherent  that  one 
cannot  conceive  of  it  as  liable  to  be  vulgarised  by  any  incursion  of 
barbarians. 

Viewed  from  the  Kiyomizu  heights  this  evening,  Kyoto  shows 
as  Japanese  and  as  unspoilt  as  anybody  could  wish  the  ancient 
capital  to  be.  The  rain-clouds  have  dispersed ;  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  fire  tiled  roofe,  pagodas,  and  the  Eamogawa  stream, 
with  its  bridges  and  riverside  tea-houses ;  one  gazes  down  at  the 
groves  and  avenues  of  monastery  groimds  and  at  a  many-coloured 
crowd  which  is  ascending  by  stairways  or  by  the  sharp  acclivity  of 
Teapot  Hill,  where  vendors  of  cheap  pottery  and  porcelain  have 
their  booths,  to  the  high-perched  temple  of  the  Thousand-handed 
Ewannon.  It  is  a  shrine  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  much  favour 
with  the  populace,  who  wend  their  way  hither  to  toes  pebbles  on 
to  the  stone  lanterns  which  surround  it  or  coins  into  the  extended 
sheet  beside  which  a  parchment-visaged  Buddhist  priest  squats 
and  taps  his  insistent  gong.  Should  the  cast  pebble  alight  on  the 
lantern  and  remain  there,  the  suppliant  is  in  luck  and  will  obtain 
the  object  of  his  desire ;  but  perhaps  here,  as  at  other  shrines,  it 
is  a  surer  plan  to  employ  cash,  which  cannot  miss  its  mark  and 
should  be  entitled  to  its  equivalent. 

The  sun  sinks,  the  brief  afterglow  and  twilight  of  late  summer 
follow ;  then  on  a  sudden  the  whole  city,  spread  out  beneath  the 
spectator's  feet  and  sloping  up  towards  them,  breaks,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  into  a  galaxy  of  tiny  sparks,  some  stationary,  some 
darting  hither  and  thither,  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies.  East  and  west, 
north  and  south,  the  illumination  extends  imtil  the  entire  prospect 
is  a  blaze  of  light.  Every  householder  hangs  out  a  string  of  paper 
spheres  or  cylinders,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  carries  one 
suspended  at  the  tip  of  a  bamboo  cane,  and  presently  bonfires  leap 
up  into  flame  on  the  wooded  hillsides ;  for  the  Bon  matsuri  has 
begun,  and  processions  are  starting,  with  measured  chant  and  beat 
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of  drum,  from  all  qoarteis  in  honour  of  this  annnal  feast  of  lanterns. 
Witnessed  from  above,  it  is  the  most  charming,  fantastic,  btirylike 
spectacle  that  can  be  imagined;  seen  at  closer  quarters  in  the 
thronged,  narrow  streets,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  poptdar  carnival, 
noisy  and  hilarious,  but  perfectly  good-tempered.  There  is  no 
drunkenness,  no  quarrelling,  nor  will  there  be  any  cracked  heads, 
although  the  merrymaking  is  to  be  prolonged  for  many  hours  to 
come.  Not  before  the  night  is  far  spent  will  lanterns  and  torches 
be  extinguished,  one  by  one,  and  the  climbing  moon  look  down 
out  of  a  mother-of-peari  sky  upon  a  city  and  a  population  which 
seem  to  smile  still  in  their  sleep. 

W.  E.  NORRIS. 
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A  Musical  Difference. 


THE  sun  has  set  behind  the  graceful  mountains  that  ma]» 
way  for  and  encroach  on  one  another,  in  endless  tiers  and 
slopes  and  gorges,  at  the  foot  of  Como  Lake ;  the  afterglow  has 
touched  and  fired  a  great  heap  of  white  clouds  that  crown  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  Colico  end,  where  the  Alps  begin  to  make  their 
presence  felt;  but  the  gardens  and  luxuriant  terraces  that  line 
the  water  are  in  quiet  shade ;  the  villa,  whose  loggias  girdle  that 
peninsula's  point  jutting  across  the  lake,  has  thrown  wide  its 
green  shutters  to  the  evening  air,  and,  in  the  cooler  shades,  pleasure- 
boats  appear  in  myriads,  gay  with  elegant  women  lounging  on 
their  red  cushions. 

Upon  the  little  public  fiazzi  the  townsfolk  are  slowly  gathering 
to  their  leisure  after  the  day's  work;  from  narrow,  dark  streets 
that  climb  the  hill  they  drop  forth  one  after  another,  troops  of 
laughing  girls,  arm-in-arm,  teasing,  nudging  one  another  as  they 
glance  and  note  who  is  who  amid  the  knots  of  smoking,  loungLng, 
singing  men  who  saunter  on  the  quay  ;  mothers  with  babes  in  arms 
or  at  the  breast,  careworn  and  wrinkled  women  here  and  there, 
and  children,  children,  children,  without  end;  they  bound  down 
the  dark  alleys,  or  creep  round  the  comers  playing  hide-and-seek ; 
they  skip,  and  run,  and  dance,  and  glide  on  their  pretty  bare  feet, 
their  slender  limbs  very  discernible  through  the  thin  cotton  skirts 
of  the  girls,  the  scanty  breeches  of  the  boys ;  they  are  all  grace, 
all  life,  all  fun,  and  thirst  for  amusement. 

For  it  is  a  festa  night ;  the  bells  have  been  jangling  all  day  in 
the  old  Campanile  above  the  salita,  and  now  the  band  is  going  to 
play  on  the  fiazzi  yonder,  and  there  is  to  be  a  concert  under  the 
trees  before  the  hotels. 

Now  the  waiters  light  the  gas-lamps  beneath  the  acacia  and 
rose  pergola,  the  dogana^s  searchlight  sweeps  the  dark  water  with 
its  white  glare,  vying  with  the  moon  which  slowly  tops  the  hill, 
and  the  ^  concert '  assembles.    A  stout  man  with  bold,  black  eye^s 
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and  gleaming  teeth  heads  the  band — his  violin  nnder  one  arm, 
while  he  also  carries  before  him  an  under-sized  violoncello. 

He  looks  round  to  see  that  his  supporters  are  duly  following, 
and,  when  they  are  posted,  glances  scowling  up  the  dark  alley 
whence  all  have  come.  Someone  is  evidently  missing,  and  in  the 
vague  shadow  one  can  dimly  see  two  figures  under  the  eaves. 

He  coughs,  and  out  of  the  dark  a  young  woman  steps  into 
the  gas-Ut  square — ^walking  slowly,  defiantly,  somewhat  sleepUy. 
She  is  tall,  beautiful,  soft-eyed,  with  full,  fine  throat  upstanding 
out  of  a  square-cut  white  bodice. 

One  of  the  performers — the  flute-player,  a  youth  with  a  dreamy 
smile — gazes  at  her  with  melancholy  eyes ;  but  the  conductor  also 
gazes,  though  his  eyes  are  nowise  melancholy,  rather  mocking, 
imperious,  and  unpleasant. 

He  arranges  music  on  a  stand,  beckons  her  to  her  place,  and  as 
she  takes  the  'cello  from  him  with  something  of  a  weary  air,  he 
whispers  apparently  none  too  gentle  words  of  admonishment, 
for  the  tears  well  to  her  soft  eyes. 

A  cheap,  jangling  waltz,  none  too  well  executed,  leads  ofi  the 
concert,  but  the  little  crowd  is  well  enough  pleased ;  the  stout 
conductor  is  Neapolitan,  and  leads  with  plenty  of  ^  go ' ;  the  flute- 
player  is  a  real  artist,  as  they  speedily  recognise,  and,  if  the  'cellist 
is  no  artist  at  all,  and  plays  many  a  wrong  note  which  wins  her 
many  a  muttered  rebuke  and  imprecation,  she  is  so  comely  that 
they  forgive  her,  and  the  coppers  fall  willingly  enough  into  the  plate 
at  the  close. 

But  if  the  listeners  would  make  excuses,  the  master  will  not, 
and  the  pathetic  ejes  of  the  flute-player,  turned  deprecatingly 
upon  him,  seem  only  to  influence  his  ire. 

The  pretty  violoncellist,  however,  seems  to  take  the  vitupera- 
tion with  something  like  scorn ;  her  quiet  eyes  wander  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  into  the  dim  steepness  of  the  sdlita  yonder, 
and  presently,  just  as  the  angry  conductor  has  finished  solacing 
himself  with  the  blatant  humours  of  a  comic  duet  with  the  soprano, 
and  is  about  to  command  her  services  once  more — ^lo,  she  has 
forgotten  that  she  owes  any  services  at  all !  For  out  of  the  dark 
hole  that  she  has  been  watching,  that  issues  which  she  has  waited 
for ;  tiie  bent  and  feeble  figure  of  an  old  woman  totters  forward 
into  the  gas-lit  jnazzetta,  and,  heedless  of  music  and  conductor, 
the  girl  dashes  out  through  the  crowd ;  she  pushes  through  it  till 
she  reaches  the  old  woman,  and  merrily  setting  at  naught  the 
horrified  remonstrance  with  which  the  latter  lifts  her  shaMng  old 
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liands  to  heaven,  the  tall,  young  figoie  leads  the  old  one  very 
tenderly  forward  to  the  front  rank,  where  the  ^nobility'  and 
^  gentry '  sit,  and  places  her  in  a  chair  at  thdr  side. 

Every  head  is  turned  to  look  as,  with  a  gay  smile  and  reassuring 
gesture,  she  glides  back  into  her  place. 

^  It  is  her  grandmother,  who  brought  her  up,'  whispers  a  waiter, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  deprecatingly,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
one  of  the  said  '  nobility.*  *  What  would  you  have  ?  She  is  of 
the  place,  and  if  ever  the  impresario  performs  here,  it  is  always 
the  same  story.  But  she  will  hear  more  news  of  it ! '  he  grins, 
throwing  a  thumb  towards  the  big  man  in  the  orchestra  as  he  departs 
with  his  tray. 

And  she  did  hear  news  of  it. 

The  great  wind  that,  bom  of  those  storm-clouds  over  the  distant 
Alps,  swept  presently  over  the  limpid  lake,  was  not  more  furious 
than  the  storm  of  abuse  that  rushed  over  that  Madonna  head  when 
the  concert  came  summarily  to  an  end.  The  ^  gentry  and  nobility ' 
had  all  jumped  up  with  little  laughs  and  cries  of  alarm  when  the 
hurricane  broke,  and  gathering  dainty  skirts  together,  had  rushed 
into  the  hotels  protected  by  their  cavaliers ;  the  waiters  had  whipped 
all  the  chairs  away,  the  townsfolk  had  run  for  shelter  like  their 
betters,  and  the  piazzeUa  was  deserted. 

Whether  this  sudden  eclipse  of  his  hopes  of  gain  contributed  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  big  man's  self-command,  who  can  tell  ?  Certain 
it  is  that  in  a  moment  every  vestige  of  it  suddenly  deserted  him. 

*  Is  it  for  this,  then,  that  I  have  fed  you,  taught  you ' — and  he 
might  have  added,  ^  tormented  you ' — *  for  six  long  months  %  ' 
he  shouted,  snatching  the  'cello  bom  the  hands  of  its  lovely  but 
incompetent  holder.  *  Is  it  for  this  that  you  have  led  me  a  devil's 
life  with  your  stupid  face  of  a  Madonna  and  your  stupid  ideas  of 
a  peasant  ?  Ass  that  I  was  to  waste  my  time  with  you !  Talent 
you  had  none ;  but  at  least  you  had  a  little  industry  and  a  little 
submission,  and  in  the  end  I  imagined  that  you  would  also  have, 
like  others,  a  little  sense  to  know  how  a  woman  succeeds  in  this 
world.  But  since  you  have  none — go,  in  the  devil's  name  !  Go — 
to  your  peasants  for  whom  you  mortify  me  before  the  public — go 
to  those  who  can  deceive  you  with  making  saint's  eyes.  See  how 
they  will  help  you  to  earn  your  bread  1  Ah !  yes ;  now  you  may 
cry,  and  with  good  reason.' 

He  was  blue  to  the  lips  with  rage  as  he  waved  his  large,  plump 
hands  in  dismissal.  But  the  tears  that  seemed  like  to  come  at 
earlier  reproval  were  dried  now — ^the  Madonna  head  was  high. 
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*  Ah  !  it  is  not  now  that  I  will  ciy ! '  retorted  the  girl.  ^  I  had 
patience,  Gk>d  knows  I  because  I  had  gratitude  that  70U  had  taken 
me  from  the  poor  and  had  endeayonred  to  teach  me  your  art. 
But  it  has  been  too  much.  If  in  your  art  one  can  earn  one's  bread 
only  as  you  intend  it^  I  will  arrive  to  earn  it  some  other  way.  Since 
I  have  no  talent,  it  is  anyhow  useless.  I  go,  with  a  good  heart, 
back  to  those  peasants  whom  you  insult — ^yes,  with  a  yery  good 
heart,  I  swear !  * 

*  Come,  wmwi  ma^  concluded  she,  gliding  back  to  where  the 
poor  old  woman  sat,  in  the  gathering  storm,  adding  her  tears  to 
Ihe  first  heavy  drops  of  heaven ; '  do  not  be  afraid.  Believe  me,  it 
is  best  so — it  is  much  best  so !  * 

^She  is  very  much  in  her  right,'  muttered  the  good-hearted 
waiter  as  he  cleared  away  the  last  glasses.  ^  Yes,  she  is  perhaps 
not  so  stupid  as  he  thinks — ^that  fat  devil !  There  are  those  whom 
the  Madonna  protects  even  from  such  as  he — per  Biuxo ! ' 

'  No,  no,  do  not  fear ! '  whispered  the  girl,  as  with  her  arm 
round  the  neck  of  the  old  woman  she  led  her  lovingly  up  the  dark 
tdiAia.  ^  Even  though  he  has  taken  my  bread  away  with  that  poor 
old  'cello  of  his,  I  will  know  how  to  pull  myself  out — ^you  will 
see!' 

But  the  old  woman  was  crying. 

^  And  it  is  for  me,  for  a  poor  old  good-for-nothing  like  me,  that 
you  have  lost  your  place  and  all  your  fine  prospects ! '  she  sobbed. 

*  Well,  and  for  who  better  ?  '  laughed  the  girl.  *  No,  no,  I 
promise  you,  the  prospects  that  I  had  were  not  to  my  taste. 
Jealousies — ^furies — ^I  do  not  like  them.  Between  one  and  another 
one  had  no  peace.  And  then — ^mortifications,  oh !  enough !  If 
I  am  a  peasant,  I  am  not  ashamed.    No — I  am  not  ashamed ! ' 

^  And  again  she  kissed  the  weeping  old  woman,  and  laughed 
softly. 

^  Ah !  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  never  gone  into  the 
music,'  sighed  the  grandmother.  ^  I  thought  to  do  well — to  make 
a  lady  of  you.  But  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  married 
Beppo  then;  when  he  had  saved  good  money  to  buy  a  boat 

witii Now,  who  knows  where  he  is  ?    Who  knows  if  he  still 

thinks  of  you  !  ' 

I  ^  The  old  woman  sighed  and  raised  eyes  to  heaven,  calling  on  her 

saints. 

But  the  young  woman  blushed  in  the  darkness  where  none 
could  see,  and  smiled  to  herself.  For  she  knew  where  Beppo  was, 
and  she  could  make  a  very  shrewd  guess  as  to  whether  he  still 
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thought  of  her  or  no,  and  it  was  with  a  really  good  heart  that  she 
reiterated  gaily,  ^  Ah  !  70a  will  see — ^it  will  aU  be  for  the  best  I  * 

The  lightning  flashed  and  spat,  and  the  thunder  crashed,  and 
tiie  rain  fell  in  sheets,  and  she  hurried  her  grandmother  within 
doors. 

But  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  stars  spangled  the  sky,  she 
peeped  out  into  the  cool,  rain-washed  street,  and  smiled  to  herself 
again.    For  in  the  distance  a  man's  voice  carolled. 

'  E  se  vorrete  &r  con  me  all'  amore, 
Yi  chiamer6  la  domia  del  mio  core.' 

it  sang,  and  it  seemed  to  voice  her  thought. 

^  Dear  Madonna,'  she  murmured  softly,  ^  thou  hast  protected 
me  in  my  foolishness,  make  me  now  fortunate  in  a  better  choice. 
Reward  that  poor  man — ^who  has  truly  been  patient— reward  him, 
for  he  is  a  man  of  honour.' 

AUOB  COMYNS  CaKU. 
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An  Engine-Room  Affair. 


rB  HONOUBABLE  JOHN  OSWALD  had  quite  enough  money 
of  his  own  without  there  being  any  need  for  him  to  spend  his 
time  driving  cianky  marine  engines  for  such  wages  as  accrue  from 
that  somewhat  precarious  pursuit.  His  many  friends  did  not 
understand  it ;  neither  did  they  approve.  For  months  he  would 
live  decorously  at  his  rooms  in  Piccadilly,  and  behave  as  an  ordinary 
mortal  of  his  dass.  Then  he  would  disappear.  Later  some 
acquaintance  would  remark  that  he  had  met  Oswcdd  masquerading 
as  engineer  on  a  Norwegian  tripper,  or  patching  a  donkey  boiler 
on  a  Highland  coasting  steamer.  This  was  unnecessary  and 
erratic.    Therefore,  it  was  also  foohshness. 

He  had  served  his  time  with  a  Clyde  firm^  and  had  exiaracted 
various  special  steam  certificates  out  of  the  examiners  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  He  never  boasted,  but  his  knowledge  of  marine  engi- 
neering extended  from  the  oscillating  type  of  a  penny  steamboat 
to  the  latest  form  of  turbine.  He  was  reported  to  have  assisted 
at  the  tinkering  up  of  the  flaw-shattered  tail  shaft  of  the  liner 
000011  Queen  with  a  thousand  souls  on  board  in  mid- Atlantic  in  an 
equinoctial  gale ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  nearly  lost  his  life  when 
the  tubes  of  a  patent  water-tube  boiler  blew  out  on  Lord  Lysington's 
cmft — ^half  yacht  and  half  gunboat — ^in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Then 
he  would  come  home,  and  duly  attend  at  Ascot  and  at  Henley  like 
a  rational  person.  He  could  discuss  with  equal  acumen  the  skirt 
dancing  of  the  latest  lady  professional,  or  the  recent  eccentricities 
of  a  bilge  pump.  He  had  patented  a  new  injection  valve ;  he  was 
an  authority  on  the  differing  qualities  of  steam  coals.  He  could 
tell  you,  if  he  liked,  of  a  side  of  sea  life  known  solely  to  firemen 
and  greasers.  Wherefore,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  came 
to  be  r^;arded  askance  by  the  cautious  old-fashioned  parents  of  a 
certain  most  charming  maiden. 

When  Jack  Oswcdd  first  met  Nora  Graham  at  a  country  house 
in  Berioahire,  he  decided  indifferently  that  he  didn't  like  her. 
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Nevertheless  he  outstayed  his  first  invitation  at  the  house,  and  then 
C00II7 — as  he  did  most  things — ^requested  a  second  from  his  host. 
Soon  other  visitors  learnt  tacitly  to  drop  away  and  leave  the  two 
alone.  He  rode  with  her ;  they  shared  the  same  punt ;  she  sang 
to  him  after  dinner.  He  was  a  sUght  fair  man  with  hair  just 
tinging  grey  around  the  temples,  quiet,  active,  and  determined. 
She  was  a  tall,  dark,  graceful  girl  whose  appearance  attracted 
attention  everywhere.  Directly  he  realised  that  he  loved  her,  he 
asked  her  gravely  to  marry  him,  and — she  refused. 

The  Hon.  Jack  Oswcdd  forthwith  made  a  voyage  to  the  Black 
Sea  as  chief  on  a  grain  boat,  whose  owner  was  a  friend  of  his,  and 
had  no  objection  to  the  services  of  a  highly  competent  engineer  at 
lowest  scale  wages.  Then  he  quietiy  returned  to  his  suit  as  if  he 
had  never  been  rejected,  and  found  that  Miss  Nora  had  meantime 
discovered  that  she  liked  him  very  much  indeed.  But  this  was 
where  the  parents  unexpectedly  intervened.  There  was  the 
stormiest  of  scenes  with  old  Colonel  Graham,  and  there  was  a  long 
lovers'  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens.  This  I  know,  because  both 
of  them  told  me  about  it  afterwards  on  two  consecutive  days. 
Then  the  business  seemed  to  drop.  Jack  said  she  was  far  too 
precious  to  be  worried  more  than  possible,  and  he  must  wait  till 
something  should  turn  up  to  help  them.  Such  waiting,  however, 
is  wearisome. 

In  June  the  Grahams  departed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  a  two 
months'  holiday  cruise  on  the  Queen  of  Englai%d--<}ne  of  those 
pleasure  steamers  with  a  mixed  compcmy  of  tourists,  a  brass  band, 
and  an  itinerary  which  enticed  the  unwary  by  the  aUurements  of 
Carthage,  Athens,  and  Constantinople.  I  went  in  her  too,  and  I 
thought  AGas  Nora  looked  a  littie  tired  with  life  when  I  met  her  on 
the  tender  at  Tilbury.  She  seemed  quite  pleased  to  see  me,  and 
asked  rather  shyly  if  I  knew  where  Jack  was.  I  didn't ;  all  trace 
of  him  had  been  lost  for  six  weeks,  until  a  bearded,  grimy  individual 
emerged  from  the  engine-room  hatchway  one  evening  after 
dinner  off  Cadiz,  and  requested  me  to  give  him  a  pipeful  of 
English  tobacco. 

I  handed  over  a  spare  tin  of  my  best.  That  second  engineer 
was  Oswald.  He  warned  me  agahist  the  spreading  of  scandal, 
and  I  undertook  the  conveyance  of  a  certain  message  for  him  to 
the  saloon.  He  knew  I  should  hold  my  tongue,  and  he  was  really 
in  love,  and  suffering  seriously. 

Mrs.  Graham  is  my  aunt ;  I  don't  tiiink  I  have  mentioned  that 
before.    A  week  later  she  confided  to  me  that  Nora  was  a  good 
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girl,  and  seemed  really  getting  over  that  unfortunate  attachment 
to  the  Oswcdd  man  very  well  indeed.  In  fact,  she  would  have  been 
certain  it  was  all  forgotten  had  not  her  daughter  betrayed  rather 
more  interest  in  the  ship's  engines  than  was  quite  seemly  in  a  lady 
passenger.  However,  these  engineers,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Graham 
could  see,  were  a  harmless  hairy  lot.  (I  afterwards  heard  that 
Nora  had  spoken  in  the  strongest  disparagement  of  Jack's  pseudo- 
beard  so  that  he  had  nearly  cast  it  from  him  fumacewards.)  Colonel 
Graham  lived  in  the  smoking-room,  where  he  told  the  same  stories 
with  regularity,  and  Mrs.  Graham  slumbered  for  an  undue  portion 
of  each  day.  Consequently,  when  I  found  that  Miss  Nora  had 
snffidentiy  overcome  that  feminine  fastidiousness  on  the  subject 
of  oil  to  pay  surreptitious  visits  to  the  regions  of  crank  and  cylinder, 
I  was  not  surprised.  Though  it  was  all  undoubtedly  very  wrong 
and  deceitful. 

Oswcdd  always  avowed  that  the  weeks  of  that  cruise  were  the 
hardest  in  his  life.  When  he  was  ofE  duty  he  would  see  Miss  Graham 
playing  deck  games  with  fascinating  men  who  were  only  too  anxious 
to  flirt  with  her.  When  he  was  on  duty  it  was  worse,  because 
imagination  pictured  her  encouraging  them  artlessly.  There  were 
the  usual  concerts  and  a  dance,  when  he  was  even  driven  to  stuff 
up  his  ears  with  cotton  waste,  which  no  engineer,  who  feels  the 
pulse  of  his  engines  by  sound  as  much  as  by  any  other  sense,  should 
do.  He  says  no  one  can  appreciate  the  peculiarities  of  a  passenger 
vessel  properly  till  he  has  experienced  them  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  second  engineer.  The  moments  of  compensation  when  he  was 
actually  able  to  speak  to  his  adored  one  were  few  and  far  between. 

One  night,  towards  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  crisis  came ; 
sometimes  it  does.  The  weather  was  fearfully  hot,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands  lay  abeam  mistily.  When  you  moved  on  the  deck  you 
panted  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  effort,  and  down  in  the  engine- 
room  the  heat  must  have  been  terrific.  I  felt  that  something  was 
going  to  happen,  because  everybody  lay  about  on  chairs  so  com- 
plainingly,  and  gasped.  Thunder  clouds  rolled  up  from  the  south- 
ward, and  fierce  lightning  streaks  glinted  through  the  distant 
blackness.    We  were  steaming  sluggishly  into  a  storm. 

The  dack-dacking  of  the  engines  worried  me  unreasonably, 
and  I  knew  that  Oswald  was  down  below  on  watch,  sitting  and 
talking  to  that  machinery  in  lonely  solitude.  Suddenly  from  the 
depths  came  a  muffled  crash,  followed  by  the  hiss  of  escaping 
steam  which  surged  through  the  engine-room  skylight  in  a  manner 
no  steam  should  do.    A  hoarse  shout  rang  startled  through  the 
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smother.  Then  the  heavy  vibration  of  the  whirring  propeller 
ceased  abruptly,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  nerve-trying  silence. 

An  engineer  raced  along  the  deck  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with  visible 
perturbation.  This  in  itself  was  unusual.  The  skipper  betook 
himself  to  the  bridge  with  speed,  and  without  apology  for  his 
abrupt  departure  from  a  circle  of  admiring  ladies  whom  he  was 
entertaining  at  the  time.  Next  the  electric  light  went  out,  and 
amid  the  confusion  and  the  darkness  Nora  Graham  was  clutching 
my  arm,  and  I  heard  her  voice  saying  to  me  quite  quietly : 

*  Take  me  to  him,  please,  at  once  ! ' 

Never  was  an  occasion  when  a  girl  had  less  business  in  an  engine- 
room.  Yet  she  got  there,  no  one  seeming  to  heed  her  in  the  turmoil. 
She  swung  herself  lightly  down  the  slippery  iron  ladders,  deftly 
clinging  to  the  shining  handrails  between  the  narrow  platforms. 
A  steady  clattering  clang  floated  up  through  the  stokehold  gratings. 

The  situation  was  serious — ^you  could  read  this  in  the  strained 
white  faces  streaked  with  oil  and  coal  dust  that  were  wrestling  with 
that  maze  of  bright  machinery.  Having  aU  a  pasaenger's  sublime 
ignorance  of  the  details  of  the  engines  on  which  their  lives  may 
depend,  I  cannot  explain  exactly  what  had  happened.  Something 
connected  with  the  high-pressure  engine  had  blown  away  suddenly, 
and  they  carried  the  first  ei^;ineer,  who  had  been  there  at  the  time, 
a  limp,  senseless  burden,  which  was  not  good  to  look  at,  into  his 
cabin,  where  the  doctor  shut  himself  up  with  resolution.  Some- 
thing else  had  promptly  flung  itself  about  wildly,  and  the  next 
thing  had  jammed,  and  bits  of  flying  steel  had  smitten  other  pieces 
of  adjacent  steel  in  a  manner  that  cracked  and  embarrassed  delicate 
cranks  and  levers.  The  result  appeared — even  I  could  see  this — a 
state  of  chaos  that  was  unsettling.  And  meanwhile,  since  the 
skipper — ^with  a  view  to  giving  his  passengers  something  to  look 
at  through  their  binoculars  and  amuse  themselves  by  talking 
about — ^had  laid  his  course  that  afternoon  as  close  to  the  islands 
as  he  dared,  the  Queen  of  England  was  now  drifting  helplessly 
towards  an  evil  shore  in  a  six-knot  current  and  a  rising  sea.  Abeam 
an  ominous  flash  came  and  went  at  regular  intervals,  growing 
staringly  brighter  through  the  darkness.  This  was  the  glare  of 
the  Ughthouse  perched  above  certain  vindictive  rocks,  which  in 
the  finest  of  weather  are  disliked  by  the  mariner,  and  for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  use  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

^  In  forty  minutes  we  shall  be  ashore  if  you  cannot  get  some 
way  on  her,'  said  the  captain's  voice,  and  the  labouring  coal- 
begrimed  men  in  dilapidated  clothes  set  their  teeth  hard  to  their 
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task.  A  figure,  face  and  hands  black  with  oil  and  sweat,  crawled 
giddily  from  some  curious  depth  on  to  an  upper  platform,  and  his 
breathing  quickened.  It  was  Oswald.  His  eyes  were  very  tired, 
but  into  them  there  came  a  sudden  gleam  as  he  saw  the  girl  he 
loved. 

Nora  Graham  was  in  the  evening  dress  she  had  worn  at  dinner. 
Her  throat  was  bare,  and  her  white  arms  shone  strangely  in  the 
light  of  a  flickering  oU  lamp  that  smoked  evilly.  Her  hair  was 
badly  rumpled,  and  a  coil  of  it  had  loosened  and  strayed  over  her 
small  shoulder.  She  made  a  winsome  picture  standing  there  in 
the  dimness  against  the  dull  background  of  machinery.  On  deck 
they  were  hoisting  out  the  boats  with  speed. 

^  I  was  coming  to  find  you,'  said  Jack  Oswald  swiftly. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  quietly.  '  Oughtn't  you  to  stay  there 
below  ? ' 

*Ycs.' 

'  Isn't  there  any  chance  of  mending  it  all  in  time  ? ' 

'  Not  much ;  a  httie  perhaps.' 

Her  eyes  dilated.    '  Then  why  are  you  leaving  your  post  ?  ' 

'  To  take  care  of  you.    Nothhig  else  matters.' 

^  Where  is  the  first  engineer  ?  ' 

'  Dead,  I  expect,'  was  the  grim  answer. 

*  And  you  are  the  second ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Then  what  are  you  doing  here  ? '  She  stamped  her  small 
foot  and  spoke  as  if  he  were  a  naughty  cluld.    '  Go  back  at  once  ! ' 

'  Will  you  go  up  to  the  boats  then  ?  '  he  demanded.  Some- 
thing he  read  in  her  face  seemed  to  steady  him. 

'  No.    I  shall  wait  here — ^for  you.' 

'  Then  I  shall  take  you  on  deck,'  said  Jack  Oswald  determinedly. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  the  girl  spoke,  so  low  her 
voice  was  almost  a  whisper : 

'  Do  you  really  love  me — still  ? ' 

*  I  have  loved  you  dways.* 

^Then  show  it,'  she  said  fearlessly.  'And  go  back  below — 
for  me.' 

The  tense  lines  of  the  man's  mouth  relaxed.  His  arms  went 
round  her  roughly,  and  for  a  second  he  held  her  close,  her  head 
nestling  against  his  coat  collar.  Then  he  kissed  her,  and  the 
colour  leapt  to  her  face  hke  a  flame.  Next  minute  he  swung  him- 
self  down  the  ladder  again,  only  calling  to  me — hitherto  unheeded — 
as  he  went. 

N  2 
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*  Tou  must  look  after  her  if  I  can't.  And  unlace  those  boots 
of  yours,  old  fellow — ^now ! ' 

My  nerves  were  a  little  out  of  order,  and  I  suggested  to  my 
companion  a  prompt  return  on  deck.  She  remarked  with  serene 
unconcern  that  I  might  go  if  I  liked,  but  that  she  should  stay 
where  she  was.  I  remember  some  slight  annoyance  oyer  this  at 
the  time.  She  followed  up  her  expressed  intention  by  seating 
herself  calmly  on  the  grating,  where  the  grease  spoilt  her  frock. 
Of  course,  it  was  folly  pure  and  simple,  but  she  declined  to  heed 
me  at  all.  So  she  remained  on  that  upper  engine-room  platform 
waiting  stilly  for  whatever  fate  should  send  her,  to  be  met  together 
with  her  lover  below.  Some  women  are  made  like  that — the  best 
of  them.  I  also  stayed  there,  because  I  had  been  given  charge  of 
the  first  girl  who  had  ever  made  me  realise  that  love  was  a  real 
thing.    Also  Jack  Oswcdd  was  my  friend. 

It  was  uncommonly  dull  sitting  there  halfway  up  the  engine- 
room  by  the  side  of  tiie  main  steam-pipe  with  one's  thoughts  of 
what  was  about  to  happen  for  company.  My  predominant  desire 
was  for  a  smoke,  and  I  had  left  my  matches  in  the  cabin.  The 
steam-gauge  by  the  starting-gear,  with  its  stupid  staring  dial,  irri- 
tated me  senselessly.  Thirty  of  the  forty  minutes  allowed  by  the 
captain  had  passed,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  a  dull  roar  above  the 
noise  on  deck ;  probably  it  was  fancy — it  might  have  been  breakers. 
Nora  Graham's  face  was  white  and  drawn.  I  remember  reflecting 
that  women  never  look  their  best  at  sea.  In  fact,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  ou^t  not  to  go  there  at  all. 

Suddenly  without  warning,  just  as  the  strain  of  waiting  was 
becoming  very  bad,  the  electric  light  sprang  out  again,  and  blessed 
rays  of  wholesome  brightness  flashed  over  the  polished  surfaces  of 
crossheads  and  levers.  There  followed  a  hearty  shout  up  the 
speaking-tube,  and  the  sharp  welcome  ting  of  the  indicator  from 
the  bridge.  Huge  shafts  gradually  revolved,  and  again  the  longed- 
for  whirr  of  the  propeller  vibrated  through  tiie  big  ship.  Above 
the  slow  clank  of  the  moving  machinery  a  faint  cheer  from  on  deck 
penetrated  to  the  engine-room  depths  below.  The  Queen  of  England 
was  saved. 

A  tattered  figure  ran  triumphantly  up  a  ladder,  and  Nora 
Graham  rose  quickly  to  her  feet.  A  very  dirty  hand  went  recklessly 
round  the  thin  white  dress,  and  left  an  oily  stain  there.  A  grubby 
pair  of  lips  smudged  a  soft  cheek  as  Oswcdd  kissed  his  girl  for  the 
second  time  that  night. 

'  Don't,  Jack ! '  she  cried  in  alarm.    ^  Someone  will  see  us.' 
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He  kissed  her  again,  and  I  withdrew.  It  was  only  what  other 
men  are  always  doing  to  other  girls,  but  the  circumstances  were 
unusual,  and  I  was  not  needed  there  at  the  moment.  So  I  joined 
certain  jubilant  shadows  that  danced  about  wildly  behind  the 
smoke-stack  on  the  streaming  deck — till  someone  suggested  an 
adjournment  to  the  saloon  for  champagne.  I  looked  over  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and  I  never  want  to  be  quite  so  close  to  that  portion 
of  the  Balearic  Isles  again.  It  does  not  look  healthy  from  the 
sea,  but  thanks  to  those  fellows  below  in  the  engine-room — and 
above  all  to  a  slender  white  figure  who  had  kept  their  chief  there — 
the  outline  of  the  land  was  rapidly  growing  more  indistinct.  A 
little  later  the  skipper  joined  us  at  the  table,  and  wiped  his  brow. 
Then  he  called  sharply  to  the  steward  : 

^Take  my  compliments  to  the  second  engineer,  and  ask  him 
if  he  can  safely  spare  a  few  minutes.  Tell  him  to  come  here  just 
as  he  is.' 

When  Jack  appeared,  which  he  did  with  manifest  reluctance, 
it  was  a  curious  scene  to  see  those  white-shirted,  high-coUared 
men  and  daintily  dressed  women,  cheering  him  with  xmrestrained 
excitement.  He  partook  modestly  of  a  whisky-and-soda,  and 
kept  his  back  turned  with  care  to  that  comer  of  the  saloon  where 
Colonel  Graham  stood  on  a  seat  and  shouted.  A  retired  Indian 
Commissioner  proposed  a  general  testimonial,  and  proceeded  to 
draft  it  on  the  spot.  Miss  Nora  had  managed  to  squeeze  up  close 
to  tiie  hero  of  the  hour,  and  her  eyes  shone  enchantingly. 

After  the  hubbub  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  gentleman  with 
the  testimonial  inquired  weightily  of  the  skipper  the  name  of  their 
preserver. 

*  Mr.  J.  Oswald,'  replied  the  captain  with  cordial  interest. 

'  The  Honourable  John  Oswcdd,'  corrected  a  girl's  clear  voice, 
tiiough  the  owner  of  the  voice  was  breathlessly  rosy  at  the  moment. 

A  sudden  shrill  squeak  betrayed  the  presence  of  my  revered 
aunt.  She  burst  through  the  amazed  throng  of  passengers,  and 
I  heard  Colonel  Graham  say, '  Good  Lord  1 '  quite  distinctly. 

Then  it  was  that  the  second  engineer  turned  with  a  quick  move- 
ment and  caught  his  sweetheart's  hand  brazenly  before  them  all, 
in  a  tight  grasp,  as  if  resolved  to  keep  her  against  all  comers.  Ex- 
planations occurred  tnmultuously,  and  everybody  talked  at  once. 
And  the  parental  blessing  that  eventually  followed  was  public, 
but  not  perfunctory.  In  fact,  it  made  a  very  pretty  romance,  and 
the  passengers  never  ceased  to  discuss  it  all  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage  home  to  Southampton.    Personally,  I  used  to  visit  the 
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engineers'  quarters  and  listen  quite  patiently  wliile  Jack  discoursed 
on  the  perfect  nature  of  woman.  Though  it  has  never  been  my 
own  fortune  to  win  the  love  of  a  girl,  yet  I  understand  a  Uttle  now 
what  such  love  must  be  worth  since  I  have  looked  into  Nora's  dark 
eyes  and  seen  there  the  happiness  which  had  come. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Jack  was  in  Piccadilly,  after  the  honey- 
moon. 

'  It  is  just  the  best  thing  on  earth/  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  { 

inquiries,  '  to  be  married  to  the  woman  you  love.'  Then,  such 
is  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  he  added  almost  regretfully, 
^  But  I  have  had  to  cut  my  engineering.' 

*  Poor  chap  ! '  said  I. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  to  us  all  if 
the  lady,  who  is  now  the  Honourable  Mrs.  John  Oswcdd,  had  acted 
di£Eerently  that  night. 

Arthur  H.  Henderson. 
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MANY  persons  have  lately  been  discussing  the  question  of  church- 
going.  Why  do  so  few  men  go  to  church?  The  assemblage 
always,  or  almost  always,  exhibits  a  large  majority  of  women. 
But  this  is  relatively  unimportant,  for  women  are  always  numeri- 
cally preponderant  in  almost  any  non-political  meeting  within 
doors.  Every  lecturer,  especially  when  his  lecture  is  not  a  gate- 
money  afiEair,  knows  that  the  sex  supplies  most  of  his  audience. 
I  have  seen  ladies  devoutly  attend  a  series  of  Hegelian  lectures, 
while  men  stayed  away,  and  that  was  in  a  university  town.  That 
the  ladies  understood  what  they  heard  I  deem  improbable  in  a 
high  degree !  the  men  knew  that  their  intellects  were  unequal  to 
tackling  the  lofty  theme.  The  truth  is  that  women  love  to  assemble 
themselves  together  under  a  roof,  and  that  men  naturally  dislike 
the  process.  At  an  afternoon  performance  or  matinSe  in  a  theatre 
there  are  far  more  bonnets  than  bare  heads.  Moreover,  though 
woman  often  says  that  she  ^has  no  time,'  she  really  has  more 
time  at  her  disposal  than  man  possesses — ^when  she  chooses. 

♦ 
One  cause  of  non-church-going,  and  of  non-chapel-going,  is,  of 
course,  religious  scepticism.  The  topic  need  not  here  be  discussed ; 
people  can  believe  in  Haeckel  who  cannot  believe  in  revealed 
religion.  They  expend  their  large  capital  of  credulity  on  the 
German  philosopher,  and  we  need  not  ask  why  they  go  not  to 
church,  or  chapel,  or  even  to  Temple  (CSity).  In  1658,  or  thereabouts, 
a  sturdy  beggar  was  hanged  in  Dumfries  for  being  a  sturdy  atheist ; 
but  this  is  now  a  free  country,  and  people  are  not  driven  into 
kirk  to  avoid  capital  punishment. 

But  all  infrequent  and  sparing  church-goers  do  not  absent 
themselves  because  they  are  irreligious.  The  fact  is  that  they  are 
tired,  that  tiiey  regard  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  that  they 
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do  not  regard  church  as  a  place  of  repose.  The  mere  idea  of  donning 
boots,  frock-coats,  and  tall  hats  earl/  in  the  da/  is  repugnant 
to  their  spirits.  Others,  more  energetic,  having  but  one  ofi-da/  in 
the  week,  use  it  for  air  and  exercise.  They  fish,  or  walk,  or  bicycle, 
or  play  golf.  I  condemn  but  understand  their  conduct,  being 
much  too  Scottish  to  play  golf  or  fish,  myself,  on  Sunday.  The 
IsraeUtes,  from  whom  we  inherit  the  Sabbath,  did  not  go  to  temple 
every  Sabbath — Jerusalem  was  too  far  away — ^and  in  their  palmy 
times  they  had  no  synagogues  whither  they  could  repair  once  a 
week  or  oftener.  They  merely  did  not  work  on  the  Sabbath — at 
least,  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so.  The  Decalogue  says  nothing 
about  not  playing  on  the  Sabbath,  nothing  about  going  to  taber- 
nacle on  that  day.  The  command  not  to  play  is  a  Protestant 
injunction,  'a  thing  of  human  invention,'  and  therefore  ELnox 
ought,  logically,  to  have  deemed  it  '  idolatrous.'  They  say  that 
even  Calvin  played  bowk  on  Sundays,  and  had  cricket  been  popular 
at  Greneva  no  doubt  he  would  have  played  cricket,  or  umpired  at 
least.  In  the  old  English  translation  of  Don  Quixote^  cricket  is 
played  in  Spain.  Servetus,  whom  Calvin  burned  at  Greneva,  was 
a  Spaniard,  but  probably  he  did  not  introduce  cricket  into  Switzer- 
land. I  did  that  in  1870,  but  the  game  struck  no  root.  However, 
this  is  a  digression*  Calvin  certainly  made  people  go  to  the  sermons. 
My  contention,  on  the  main  point,  is  that  many  not  irreligious 
people  seldom  go  to  church,  Hke  Dr.  Johnson's  religious  friend 
Dr.  Campbell.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Campbell  '  never  lied 
on  paper,'  '  never  with  pen  and  ink.'  '  Campbell  is  a  good  man,  a 
pious  man,'  said  Dr.  Johnson.  '  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  in 
the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  years ;  but  he  never  passes  a  church 
without  pulling  off  his  hat.  This  shows  that  he  has  good  principles. 
I  used  to  go  pretty  often  to  Campbell's  on  a  Sunday  evening.' 
Campbell  declared  that  he  once  drank  thirteen  botties  of  port  at  a 
sitting.  Dr.  Johnson  was  uncertain  about  this,  but  said :  ^  I  loved 
Campbell ;  he  was  a  solid,  orthodox  man ;  he  had  a  reverence  for 
religion.  Though  defective  in  practice,  he  was  religious  in  prin- 
ciple.' Boswell  thought  Campbell  was  misunderstood.  ^  Though 
Milton  could  without  remorse  absent  himself  from  public  worship, 
I  cannot,'  says  young  Auchinleck.  Campbell,  he  says,  read  the 
Greek  Testament  constantiy ;  but  he  was  not  a  church-goer. 

*    ♦ 

Many  of  us,  if  the  clergy  will  believe  me,  are  CampbeUites. 
On  this  point  I  have  taken  counsel  with  a  man  of  letters,  who  has 
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the  misfortane  to  be  a  labourer  out  of  work.  By  my  request  he 
has  put  on  paper  a  few  comments  on  an  article  lately  published 
by  another  member  of  Clan  Diarmaid — the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
of  the  City  Temple.  The  preacher  does  not  spare  the  comfort- 
able classes ;  but  they  are  used  to  being  castigated  by  the  pulpit 
and  the  Press.  As  to  the  working  man,  the  reverend  author 
writes:  *His  keenest  struggles  are  for  shorter  hours  and  better 
wages,  but  not  that  he  may  employ  them  for  higher  ends.  He  is 
often  lazy,  unthrifty,  improvident,  sometimes  immoral,  foul- 
mouthed,  and  untruthful.  Unlike  the  American  worker,  he  has 
comparatively  little  aspiration  or  ambition.  Conscientiousness  is 
a  virtue  conspicuous  by  its  rarity.  Those  who  have  had  close 
dealings  with  the  British  working  man  know  he  needs  watching 
or  work  will  be  badly  done,  and  the  time  employed  upon  it  will 
be  as  long  as  he  can  get  paid  for.  It  is  as  Rusldn  puts  it — ^that 
joy  in  labour  has  ceased  under  the  sun.  The  worker  does  not 
work  for  the  work's  sake,  but  for  the  pay's  sake,  and  his  principal 
aim  is  to  work  as  Uttle  as  possible,  and  get  as  much  as  possible 
both  in  money  and  leisure.  Such  a  working  man's  Sunday,  there- 
fore, is  exactly  what  we  should  expect — a  day  of  idle  self-indul- 
gence or  drunken  rowdyism.  He  does  not  go  to  church,  and  the 
churches  are  blamed  for  it ;  but  his  reason  for  abstention  is  not 
because  his  ethical  standard  is  higher  than  the  church-goer's — ^far 
otherwise.' 


**♦ 


My  labouring  ally  (who  expresses  himself  with  perfect  urbanity) 
observes  that  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  was  uttered  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Campbell;  especially  a  saving  clause  which  he  introduced  was 
overlooked  by  his  critics.  But  my  fiiend  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
desire  for  shorter  periods  of  work  and  better  wages  is  not  peculiar 
to  tiie  class  of  manual  toilers.  We  all  want  these  things.  Even 
autiiors  struggle  to  obtain  higher  prices  or  royalties  for  their  work, 
and,  to  them,  their  work  is  as  joyous  as  Mr.  Buskin  says  that  work 
ought  to  be.  (The  author  of  the  Book  of  Qenesis  took  the  opposite 
view.)  There  can  be  no  *  joy '  in  always  making  the  same  pin- 
head  by  machinery.  *  Yellow  labour,'  some  hint,  was  sent  to 
Africa  because  the  mine-owners,  for  their  part,  wanted  to  get 
more  work  for  less  wages.  Their  idea  is  not  more  imselfish  than 
that  of  the  working  man.  As  to  laziness,  my  unemployed  friend 
writes : '  To-day  I  saw  ten  unemployed  workmen  jostUng  each  other 
in  tiieir  eager  endeavours  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  annoimcements 
of  vacant  situations  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  a  daily  paper, 
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as  the  journal  was  displayed  inside  a  free  library ;  and  the  scene 
was  repeated  every  time  a  later  edition  of  the  various  papers  was 
posted  up.  Were  these  men  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  ingrained 
laziness  ?  Mr.  Campbell  might  say  that  their  laziness  would  be 
made  manifest  when  they  were  installed  in  situations.  But  the 
employer  has  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  and  while  there  is  a 
surplus  of  available  labour  he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  The 
workman  knows  this,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  he  dreads 
so  much  as  the  lean  ogre  of  unemployment.  To  be  thrown  sud- 
denly on  one's  own  scanty  resources;  to  tramp  the  city  streets 
from  morning  till  night,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  in  a  fruit- 
less quest  for  work ;  to  see  the  scanty  household  belongings  dis- 
appearing bit  by  bit ;  to  have  the  wife's  anxious  glance  searching 
one's  face  every  evening  for  hopeful  tidings ;  worse  stall,  to  hear 
little  children  asking  for  food  while  the  condition  of  the  larder 
resembles  that  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Hubbard — ^it  is  a  dismal 
and  depressing  experience,  and  I  have  never  met  a  fellow- workman 
who,  having  gone  through  one  such  time,  was  so  much  in  love 
with  laziness  as  to  desire  a  repetition  of  it.  Yet  thousands  of 
would-be  industrious  workmen  are  at  present  undergoing  the  like 
experiences.  But  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Campbell  knows  all  this.  His 
position  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  demands  that  he  should  not  be 
ignorant  of  these  things. 

'  In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  workman  is  unthrifty  and 
improvident,  it  can  reasonably  be  urged  that  only  the  higher-paid 
artisans  are  able  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  thrift.  It  has  been 
proved  by  comparatively  recent  statistics  that  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  amount  to  somewhat 
less  than  twenty-three  shillings  per  adult  male.  Now,  arguing 
from  my  own  experience,  as  having  subsiated  on  such  a  wage, 
I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  working  man,  even  though  his 
family  be  small,  to  save  anything  for  a  rainy  day,  or  other  such 
contingency,  out  of  that  income.  Certainly  some  working  men 
who  are  in  receipt  of  this  average  wage,  or  even  less,  manage  to 
spend  a  portion  of  it  at  the  public-house,  but  they  or  their  families, 
or  both,  have  to  suffer  by  the  deprivation  of  some  necessary  for 
this  indulgence.  Grenerally  it  is  the  family  that  pays  the  penalty, 
and  that  fact  is  a  proof  that  some  workmen  are  criminally  selfish — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  an  adjective  that  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Campbell 
has  omitted  to  include  in  his  collection.' 
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On  Dr.  Campbell's  other  charges,  as  of  being  '  foul-mouthed,' 
my  friend  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  He  admits  the  habitual  use  of 
a  disagreeable  adjective,  but,  really,  that  is  a  mere  rhetorical 
device.  Scottish  judges,  a  century  ago,  were  at  least  as  foul- 
mouthed,  and  were  far  more  devoted  to  the  bottle  than  the  average 
workman.  One  glory  of  the  Bench,  being  restricted  to  water, 
discovered  and  confessed  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  never  been 
sober.  As  for  the  language  of  Lord  Bri^eld,  it  far  outshone,  m 
florid  eloquence,  that  of  the  worldng  man,  and  it  was  not  only 
our  army  and  navy  that  swore  terribly  all  over  Western  Europe, 
and  wherever  a  ship  might  sail.  Even  now,  is  the  language  used 
on  the  Links  peculiarly  chaste  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  throw  the 
first  stone  at  the  rhetorical  toiler.  That  the  worldng  man  is 
peculiarly  mendacious,  or  mendacious  at  all,  I  have  never  dis- 
oovered  by  experience,  and  my  ally  writes  that  the  charge  '  is  too 
absurd  to  need  refutation.'  Concerning  the  superior  ambition  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  Transatlantic  toiler,  my  friend  writes : 
*  As  for  the  comparison  with  the  American  workman,  one  has  to 
take  Mr.  Campbell's  word  for  the  statement.  I  have  a  friend,  a 
carpenter,  who  has  just  returned  from  America,  not  finding  there 
sufficient  scope  for  his  '*  ambition  and  aspiration."  Questioned  as 
to  labour  conditions  in  that  country,  he  gave  a  terse  illustration  of 
Yankee  "hustling"  methods:  "Two  men  are  sent  into  two 
separate  rooms  to  do  the  necessary  carpentering.  The  one  who 
comes  out  last  is  fired."  ("  Fired,"  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention, 
is  the  American  equivalent  of  our  "  discharged."  Doubtless  the 
process  is  supposed  to  be  stimulating  to  the  "fired"  one's 
ambition.) ' 

As  to  the  absence  of  delight  in  work  for  its  own  sake,  it  is 
urged,  first,  that  much  work  is  mere  mechanical  machine-tending ; 
next,  that  the  toiler  has  seldom  the  luck  to  find  a  task  congenial 
to  his  natural  tastes.  '  If  he  could  choose  his  occupation  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  iudulgence  of  his  aspirations  might  result  in  the 
profession  of  popular  preacher  being  overcrowded.'  This,  I  think, 
is  true.  Though  many  Britons  do  not  rejoice  in  being  quiescent 
listeners  in  churches  (or  temples),  I  am  convinced  that  almost 
every  one  of  us  would  dearly  love  to  have  his  innings  in  the  pulpit. 
On  this  instinct  of  the  British  heart  I  shall  later  base  a  practical 
suggestion. 
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Coming  to  the  workman's  indifference  in  the  matter  of  church- 
going,  my  friend  says,  and  some  of  his  words  are  of  gold :  '  The 
very  head  and  front  of  the  workman's  offending  seems  to  be  that 
he  does  not  attend  church.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
working  men  do  not,  to  any  considerable  number,  frequent  either 
church  or  chapel.  I  have  worked  in  a  factory  employing  upwards 
of  three  thousand  men,  and  there  I  have  found  but  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion,  not  more  than  20  per  cent.,  who 
professed  any  active  interest  in  matters  of  religion.  The  remainder 
were  indifferent.  What  is  the  special  reason  for  this  remissness  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know.  Some  say  it  is  a  question  of  dress.  The 
artisan's  '*  Sunday  best "  is  not  a  tasteful  garb,  and  perhaps  the 
wearer  is  dimly  conscious  of  that  fact.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
male  members  of  the  congregation  who  linger  outside  the  church 
or  chapel  doors  after  the  service  is  over  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion attired  in  the  frock-coat  and  silk  hat  of  customary  respect- 
ability ;  and  certainly  the  working  man  resents  the  disdain  which 
some  of  these  gentlemen  display  towards  one  less  immaculately 
attired  than  themselves.  Perhaps  the  remedy  for  this  untoward 
state  of  affairs  lies  in  the  adoption  of  some  inexpensive,  uniform 
garment,  designed  expressly  for  church-  and  chapel-goers.  If  this 
suggestion  is  put  into  practice,  the  ladies  must  be  exempted,  or 
the  churches  will  infallibly  lose  the  more  numerous  and  more 
interesting  part  of  their  present  congregations.' 

Here  the  nail  is  knocked  on  the  head.  Let  ua  have  a  church- 
going  uniform — say,  a  vestment  like  an  umpire's  coat,  made  of 
canvas  (or  of  sackcloth — anything  cheap  will  do),  and  covering 
the  wearer  from  neck  to  heel.  A  canvas  cap  will  do  the  rest,  and 
place  all  men  on  a  level — ^in  church.  Nobody  will  be  ashamed  to 
go  because  he  has  not  a  frock-coat  and  a  tall  hat.  Let  the  bishops 
see  to  this,  and  let  the  great  Nonconformists  aid  in  this  salutary 
reform  of  the  vestments  of  the  laity. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  church-going, 
in  many  cases — sermons.  In  other  cases,  preaching,  I  fear,  is  the 
chief  attraction.  ^  Preach  I  preach  1 '  said  Enox,  in  1559,  when, 
among  Calvinists,  people  went  'to  the  sermons,'  ati  prSche,  as, 
before  the  Reiormation,  they  went  to  the  Mass.  In  French,  le 
preche  means  Protestantism;  aUer  au  prSche  means  to  join  the 
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Protestant  Church  and  party.  In  the  Presbjrterian  Kirk,  preaching, 
not  worship,  became  the  sole  object  and  end  of  church.  When 
even  the  Enoxian  Book  of  Common  Order  was  dropped,  the  current 
voice  of  the  preacher  was  everything.  His  extempore,  or,  at  least, 
self-made,  prayers  were  only  a  variety  of  the  sermons,  were  often 
*  topical'  and  political.  The  hearers,  not  knowing  what  the 
minister  was  going  to  pray  for,  or  in  what  terms,  could  not  pray 
with  him ;  they  could  only  listen,  admire,  and  criticise.  By  the 
admission  of  an  eminent  Covenanter,  '  I  have  seen,  and  daily, 
much  disorder  and  extravagancy  in  conceived '  (original)  '  prayers, 
which  does  afflict  me.'    (Diary  of  BrodU  of  Brodie,  1661.) 


The  essence  of  Protestant  church-going,  where  no  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  existed,  was  intellectual.  The  essence  of  the 
Catholic  ideal  has  been  spiritual,  hampered  by  the  use  of  a  lan- 
guage not  xmderstanded  of  the  people.  The  English  Puritans  and 
Scottish  Presbyterians  cut  down  the  part  of  the  congregation  in 
common  worship.  They  abolished  in  Scotland,  in  England  they 
were  eager  to  abolish,  the  responses.  The  preacher  was  every- 
thing, except  that  the  congregation  took  part  in  psalm-singing. 
Why  this  was  right,  while  the  utterance  of  responses  was  wrong, 
one  can  only  guess,  or  try  to  guess. 


As  to  church-going,  the  sermon  cuts  both  ways.  My  ally 
writes  that  the  dull  mechanic  exerdse  of  many  trades  '  engenders 
a  craving  for  something  more  stimulating  than  listening  to  what 
is  often,  if  the  truth  be  told,  but  a  prosy  discourse — for  all  preachers 
are  not  B.  J.  Campbells.  But  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  assume  that 
every  workman  who  does  not  go  to  church  spends  the  Simday  in 
idle  self-indulgence  or  drunken  rowdyism;  or,  as  Mr.  Campbell 
sajns  later  in  his  article,  as  '^a  roystering  holiday-maker  singing 
lewd  songs  opposite  the  doors  of  home-keeping  citizens."  Many 
workmen  take  advantage  of  their  release  from  the  factory  and 
the  slum  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  country — such  coimtry  as  skirts 
our  manufacturing  towns — and  a  goodly  proportion  of  those  who 
do  not  go  to  church  or  chapel  attend  the  adult  Sunday  schools. 
At  these  schools  the  scholars  are  not  called  upon  to  accept  any 
particular  d<^mas,  and  there  are  no  class  distinctions,  but  all 
meet  upon  a  common  ground  of  good  fellowship.  The  instruction 
provided  is  not  solely  of  a  religious  character.    Copy-books  are 
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furnished  for  the  improvement  of  the  handwriting  of  those  who 
desire  it,  and  there  is  usually  a  library  from  which,  for  a  nominal 
charge,  books  may  be  borrowed/ 

Looking  at  the  case  of  the  middle  classes,  of  most  of  us,  it  is 
clear  that  eloquent  and  sympathetic  preachers  such  as  Dr.  B.  J. 
Campbell  and  the  late  Canon  Ainger,  or  learned  preachers  such  as 
Bampton  lecturers,  draw  many  men  au  preche  who  are  actually 
frightened  away  by  bad,  dull,  ignorant  preachers.  The  sect  of 
Campbellites  (followers  of  that  Dr.  Campbell  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
loved)  often  take  much  pleasure  in  the  service,  whether  ornate  or 
simple,  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  are  not  irreligious  men — 
much  the  reverse.  But  they  find  that  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the 
service  are  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  silly  sermons ;  perhaps  even  by 
good  sermons,  which  stimulate  the  critical  faculty,  and  rouse 
intellectual  opposition  and  a  desire  to  have  it  out  with  the  preacher 
in  the  vestry.  As  this  topic  is  serious,  I  resist  the  temptation  to 
illustrate  the  matter  by  giving  (as  I  am  tempted  to  do)  samples  of 
irritating  sermons.  To  be  told  that,  as  in  heaven  '  there  will  be 
no  more  sea,'  therefore  there  will  be  no  vegetation,  is  a  mild  speci- 
men of  the  thing  that  troubles  us.  We  must  not  be  too  hard  on 
the  preachers.  The  art  of  literary  composition,  the  saving  sense 
of  humour,  knowledge,  wisdom,  are  not  given  to  all  men  in  holy 
orders,  and  yet  these  men  are  compelled  to  exercise  a  difficult  form 
of  the  Uterary  art.  Their  compulsory  sermons  are  very  great  deter- 
rents to  the  CampbeUite;  they  frighten  him  away  from  church. 
What  can  be  done  ?  We  cannot  enable  many  excellent  men  to  be 
good  preachers,  yet  we  insist  that  they  must  preach,  and  so  ruin 
the  effect  of  the  services  in  many  blundering  wajns.  To  walk  out 
of  church  is  to  be  rude  to  the  preacher.  We  are  not  King  James, 
to  cry :  *  Man,  either  speak  sense  or  come  down ! '  We  cannot 
shout,  like  Queen  Elizabeth :  '  Hold  there ;  leave  that  alone  ! ' 
But  how  we  wish  that  such  explosions  were  possible,  and  how 
inappropriate  is  our  frame  of  mind  ! 

My  practical  suggestion  that  each  layman  should  preach  in 
turn,  since,  as  we  all  want  to  preach,  the  expedient  would  fill 
the  churches,  is  not  practicable,  I  fear.  The  bishop,  or  somebody, 
would  need  to  examine  each  candidate  for  a  turn  in  the  pulpit, 
and  the  labour  would  be  excessive.    The  idea  of  an  Order  of 
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Preachers,  composed  of  clerics  who  really  can  preach,  is  notoriously 
open  to  other  objections.  Few  clergymen,  even  if  conscious  of 
being  bad  preachers,  would  like  to  give  up  their  pulpits.  Again, 
even  if  they  were  willing  to  read  classical  masterpieces  of  pulpit 
oratory,  this  would  offend  many  of  the  congregation.  They  like 
to  criticise  the  rector  or  the  curate — an  exercise  not  religious  in 
character,  but  rather  frivolous  than  otherwise.  One  cannot  do 
more  than  state  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  explain  those 
deterrents  to  Campbellites  which  are  least  understood  by  the. 
clergy.  They  are  often  overworked,  and  that  may  in  part  accoimt 
for  the  facts  thus  stated  by  my  ally. 


'Often  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  our  large  towns  the  clergy 
know  little  of  their  parishioners  outside  the  circle  of  the  regular 
church-goers.  In  this  connection  I  may  be  pardoned  for  relating 
a  trifling  personal  experience.  I  had  Uved  for  about  two  years  in 
a  back  house,  of  a  back  street,  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly  populated 
industrial  district,  my  limited  income  preventing  me  from  residing 
in  more  palatial  and  salubrious  quarters.  During  that  time  I  had 
never  come  in  contact  with  the  minister  in  spiritual  charge  of  the 
parish.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  however,  I  received  a  visit  from 
an  elderly  gentleman  in  clerical  attire  and  eye-glasses,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  vicar.  He  had  kindly  brought  me  a  copy 
of  the  parish  magazine.  My  wife  had  been  ailing  that  day,  and 
the  most  pressing  of  the  household  duties  had  fallen  to  my  share. 
To  while  away  an  interval  between  my  domestic  tasks,  I  had 
been  reading  the  Descent  of  Man,  lent  me  by  a  friend,  and  I  had 
laid  the  book  aside  upon  my  visitor's  entrance.  After  making  a 
few  urbane  inquiries  as  to  my  personal  circumstances,  size  of 
&mily,  and  so  forth,  the  reverend  gentleman's  glance  fell  upon 
the  book,  and  no  sooner  did  he  discover  the  title  than  he  gravely 
reprehended  me  for  reading  such  ''  trash  "  on  the  Sabbath.  Then 
he  laxmched  into  a  vehement  exposition  of  the  religious  heresies  of 
the  man  Darwin,  in  the  style  of  the  Bev.  Nehemiah  Holdenough. 
When  he  had  concluded,  I  was  about  to  justify  myself,  but,  un- 
wilEng  further  to  wound  the  worthy  gentieman's  susceptibiUties, 
I  refrained,  and  merely  invited  him  to  take  a  cup  of  tea.  This 
offer  he  curtly  declined,  and  made  a  speedy  departure,  taking — 
unkindest  cut  of  all — the  parish  magazine  away  with  him  t  During 
the  ensuing  twelve  months  that  I  remained  in  the  district  the 
visit  was  not  repeated,  and  I  should  have  considered  myself  a 
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special  object  of  the  vicar's  displeasure  had  I  not  found  that  mj 
neighbours  were  likewise  unhonoured.' 

Had  this  vicar  been  a  man  of  sense,  he  would  have  entered  into 
a  friendly  discussion  of  Darwinism — a  faith  which  is  not  without 
its  interesting  difficulties.  The  author  whom  I  have  been  citing, 
though  a  labourer  out  of  emplojrment,  is  as  capable  as  another  of 
appreciating  discussion  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis. 

Andrbw  Lang. 
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Hay  Fever. 

By  Walteb  Hsbbies  Pollook  and  Guy  C.  Follook. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'  TT7ELL !  What  is  it  now  ?  *  cried,  rather  orosslj,  Mr.  Henry 
tT  Tempest,  stockbroker,  as  the  door  of  his  inner  office  in 
the  Citj  of  London  opened  to  admit  his  confidential  clerk.  Now, 
crossnefls  was  far  from  usual  with  Mr.  Tempest,  and  he  himself 
felt  it  to  be  so  incongruous  that  he  added,  as  apologetically  as  was 
consistent  with  dignity:  *I  really  don't  know  how  many  times 
IVe  tried  to  get  ahead  with  this  letter  to  Whistler  k  Co. — ^a  letter 
that,  as  you  will  know,  Pettigood,  if  you  remember,  I  absolutely 
must  answer  with  my  own  hand.    One  thing  after  another  has 

interrupted  my  writing,  and  now  it  has ' Here  Mr.  Tempest 

was  interrupted  in  his  speaking  by  a  violent  sneeze,  which  was 
rapidly  followed  by  another  and  yet  another. 

*  Dear  me,  sir,'  exclaimed  Pettigood,  who,  as  it  so  happened, 
had  not  that  morning — ^it  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  July — as  yet 
seen  his  principal  to  speak  to, '  you  have  got  a  bad  cold ! ' 

^  You  think  so,  Pettigood } '  said  lib.  Tempest,  with  mildly 
ironical  inquiry. 

^  How  can  I  think  otherwise,  sir  1 '  asked  Pettigood,  with 
sympathetic  gravity, 

*  WeU,'  resumed  the  principal,  with  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
freeong  but  unluckily  became  a  sneezing  expression,  *  in  so  thinking 
you  are  mistaken.' 

^  Do  you  mean,  sir,'  said  Pettigood,  astonished,  ^  that  you  have 
nd  got  a  cold  f ' 
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*  I  have  iMl  got  a  cold/  answered  Mr.  Tempest ;  *  and,  odd  as 
it  may  seem,  I  wish  I  had,  for  then  I  might  know  or  learn  how 

to  set  about  curing  it,  while  with  this  confounded ' Here  he 

was  interrupted  by  another  violent  fit  of  sneezing. 

When  silence  was  restored,  '  Ah  1 '  said  Pettigood,  with  com- 
miseration and  with  dawning  intelligence,  ^then  it  must  be  an 
attack  of  hay  fever.' 

*  The  very  words,'  repUed  the  stockbroker,  '  that  my  house- 
keeper used  this  morning  when  I  told  her  that  I'd  waked  up  in  the 
smtdl  hours  feeling  as  if  there  were  fireworks  going  off  in  my  head, 
my  eyes  running  like  millstreams,  and  with  such  fits  of  sneezing 
as  I'd  never  heard  or  heard  of ;  and  as  such  authorities  as  you  and 
she  are  agreed,  of  course  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.' 

'  I  fear  that  it  might  be  so,  sir,'  answered  Pettigood.  '  I  re- 
member that  my  grandmother' 

*  She  said,'  cut  in  Mr.  Tempest  so  swiftly  that  one  might  conclude 
he  had  heard  of  Pettigood's  grandmother  and  her  lore  in  <  simples  ' 
before,  ^she  said,  in  her  melancholy  twang  (I  don't  mean  your  grand- 
mother, but  my  housekeeper)  tiiat ' — ^here  he  gave  a  dolorous 
attempt  at  mimicry — '  she'd  never  heard  of  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  cure,  leastways  to  do  any  lasting  good,  except  patienoe.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  for  a  remedy,  Pettigood  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  my  grand' 

Again  Mr.  Tempest  cut  swiftly  in  with : 

^  In  my  ignorance  I  thought  that  as  it  seemed  like  a  cold  I 
might  walk  it,  or  at  least  some  of  it,  off.  So  I  walked  across  the 
parks ;  and ' — the  interruption  came  as  before—'  as  you  see,  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.' 

'Germs,  sir,'  said  Pettigood,  'and  vegetation  do  seem  to  be 
aUied.' 

'  They  do,  indeed,'  rejoined  the  stockbroker  bitterly.  '  But 
let  us  try  to  make  the  best  of  it.'  And  then  Mr.  Tempest 
assumed  his  stiffest  business  air— an  air  which  only  his  intimates, 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  gay  youth,  were  aware  had  been 
carefully  and  painfully  acquired.  Chief  among  these  intimates 
were  Sir  Qeorge  Paston,  Bart.,  of  '  Sanssoud  House '  (so  called  by 
a  forebear  who  admired  Frederick  the  Great),  Southsliire,  and  his 
one  fair  daughter.  Cicely;  also  Mr.  Tempest's  favourite  nephew, 
Archibald,  lieutenant  in  the  Loamshire  Regiment,  now  just  back 
from  a  '  little  war  ' ;  also,  at  a  decent  interval,  Edward  Pettigood, 
the  confidential  derk  whom  we  have  already  seen,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Tempest  now  continued  briskly : 
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*  Come— to  work !  At  what  time  did  you  say  that  tiiesonie 
woman — ahem ! — that  indefatigable  client  of  mine,  Mrs.  Sapley, 
said  she  would  be  here  to-day  ?  She  called  yesterday,  didn't  she, 
while  I  was  out,  and  left  a  message  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  Pettigood  replied,  with  grave  melancholy,  ^  she  did ; 
but  she  did  not  mention  any  time.' 

*  How  like  a  woman  ! '  said  Mr.  Tempest ;  *  and  how  particularly 
Hke  that  particular  woman !  I  am  expecting  Sir  Greorge  Fasten 
and  his  dauj^ter  to  come  here  with  my  nephew.  They  are  to  meet 
at  the  Guildhall  picture  show  and  come  on  to  see  me.  If  Mrs. 
Sapley  calls  while  they  are  here,  she  must  wait.' 

^  Very  well,  sir,'  said  Pettigood,  disappearing,  only  to  reappear 
a  moment  later  with  something  like  a  cheerful  smile,  and  with  the 
words :  ^  Mr.  Arddbald  to  see  you,  dr.' 

'Show  him  in,'  said  Mr.  Tempest,  also  smiling  as  well  as  he 
could  through  a  paroxysm  of  sneezing,  which  again  seized  him; 
and  theie  Altered,  cutting  short  the  formal  invitation  of  the  still 
smiling  Pettigood,  a  young  man,  well  set  up,  well  groomed,  well 
looking,  who  clapped  the  outgoing  Pettigood  amicably  on  the 
shoulder  as  he  passed,  and  advanced  with  outstretched  hand  to 
Mr.  Tempest. 

The  stockbroker's  hand  came  forward  to  meet  the  proffered 
gra^  as  Mr.  Tempest  greeted  his  nephew  with  a  cheerful,  one  might 
say  juvenile,  air. 

'  Well,  Archie,'  he  cried,  in  a  jubilant  tone,  *  it's  good  to  see 
you !    Ah !    Would  one  could  see  you  oftener  here  1 ' 

*  Every  day,  for  instance,*  repUed  the  young  man,  laughing 
lightly. 

*To  be  sure,'  repUed  Mr.  Tempest,  with  grave  geniaUty, 
•  every  day,  now,  if  only ^ 

*  U  only,'  broke  in  the  other,  still  laughing, '  if  only  this  tottering 
veteran  had  preferred  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  bugle  call,  and 
pen  and  ink  and  the  office  desk  to  a  musket,  fife,  and  drum — ^why, 
dien,  tilings  would  have  turned  out  quite  differentiy,  wouldn't 
tfaey ,  nunky  ?  ' 

In  this  irreverent  fashion  did  his  nephew  address  Mr.  Tempest. 

*  Ah,  well,'  repUed  the  stockbroker,  with  a  head-shake,  '  I  cer- 
tainly had  wished  that  you  should  follow  in  my  footsteps ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be,  and * 

*And,'  again  interrupted  the  other,  *if  it  had  been,  you 
wouldn't  now  be  celebrating  ^^the  soldier's  return."    Think  of 
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that,  and  be  consoled.    Why,  if  only  you  have  decent  luck,  you'll 
be  uncle  to  a  field-marshal  some  day  I ' 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  during  the  conversation  just  recorded 
Mr.  Tempest  had  not  once  sneezed.  It  may  be  that  the  excitement 
of  seeing  his  favourite  nephew  had  for  a  time  overcome  his  physical 
ailment,  as  with  an  actor  who  forgets  his  personal  suffering  in  the 
stress  and  storm  of  his  part.  That  is  a  question  for  a  psycho- 
physiologist.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  affliction  came  in  ebbs  and 
flows,  and  this  was  one  of  the  ebbs.  That  is  a  question  for  a 
specialist  in  nerves  (*  a  nervous  specialist,'  though  vilely  used  in 
the  same  sense,  suggests  a  suffering  monster  let  loose  to  cause 
greater  suffering  to  humanity).  Or,  again,  it  may  be  that  the 
imp  of  hay  fever  had  for  a  moment  given  his  whole  attention  to 
starting  or  exacerbating  some  other  interesting  case.  That  is  a 
question  for  a  speculator  in  realms  other  than  those  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  plain  duty  of  historians  is  to  record  the  fact  that 
since  Archie's  entrance  Mr.  Tempest  had  not  as  yet  sneezed.  Now, 
however,  in  reply  to  his  nephew's  last-mentioned  observations,  the 
uncle,  fully  intending  to  begin  with  the  words  *My  dear  boy,' 
lifted  up  his  voice  instead,  and  unwillingly,  to  cry  aloud : 

'  My  atchew !  atchew  !  atchew ! '  (&i9  and  Ur^  and  then  ia  capo, 
and  so  into  a  moto  perpehw). 

*  Hallo,  nunky ! '  exclaimed  Archie,  somewhat  fatuously,  'why, 
you've  got  a  cold ! ' 

*  Got — a — ^what  ? '  answered  the  uncle,  with  a  vain  hankering 
for  sarcasm  between  the  violent  sneezes ;  and  here,  by  another 
caprice  of  the  malady,  Mr.  Tempest  got  breathing-time  to  explain 
to  Archie  without  interruption  the  nature  of  the  trouble  which  had 
overtaken  him,  ending  up  with  a  melancholy  emphasis  on  the 
words :  '  And  for  want  of  a  worse  name  they  call  it  hay  fever.' 
No  sooner  were  these  words  uttered  than,  as  if  they  had  offended 
the  imp,  Mr.  Tempest  burst  into  a  very  tornado  of  sneezing,  during 
which  Archie  regarded  him  with  commiseration  and  with  a  whistling 
expression  of  mouth.  When  the  storm  had  died  down,  he  said, 
very  sagely :  '  By  Greorge !  nunky,  you  have  got  it  bad,  and  no 
mistake ;  and  I  was  just  going  to  ad^  you  about  coming  down  to 
Sanssouci  to-night.' 

'  Sanssouci }  Qeorge  Paston's  ?  '  replied  the  uncle.  '  I've  heard 
nothing  about  it.  Besides,  my  dear  boy,  how  can  I  possibly  go 
anywhere  when  I'm  like  this  ? '  These  words  were  spoken  without 
sneezing,  but,  and  no  wonder,  wearily ;  and  to  save  readers  some 
weariness  we  will  now  beg  them  of  their  courtesy  to  *  take  it  as 
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sneezed '  till  further  notice  in  every  third  or  fourth  speech  uttered 
by  Mr.  Tempest. 

*As  for  knowing  nothing  about  it/  continued  Mr.  Archibald 
Tempeety  *  Sir  (George  Paston  is  now  on  his  way,  and  I  know  he 
is  going  to  ask  you.  I  hope  he  won't  mind  my  having  taken  the 
WOTds  out  of  his  mouth.' 

*  Ha ! '  said  his  unde,  *  to  be  sure,  it  has  quite  escaped  me, 
what  with  one  thing  and  another,  to  ask  why  you  didn't  all  three 
come  together,  as  his  note  led  me  to  expect — ^you,  and  him,  and 
CSoely — or  should  I  say  Cicely,  and  you,  and  him  ? '  The  last  words 
were  accented  with  intention. 

*Ha — ^h'm — ^well,'  replied  Archie,  seeming  to  catch  for  the 
moment  something  of  his  xmcle's  occasional  hesitancy  of  manner, 
and  then  picking  himself  up  with  '  Tes ;  joy  of  seeing  me,  and  un- 
divided attention  to  sneezing.  Quite  enough  to  put  it  out  of  your 
head.  Yes;  he  had  to  call  at  some  assurance  office,  I  think  it 
was,  so  Cicely  stayed  with  him,  and  I  came  on  as  a  sort  of  advanced 
guard.    They  can't  be  far  behind  me,  I  think.' 

*  And  hope,'  interposed  the  stockbroker  roguishly. 

*  And  hope,'  repeated  the  subaltern,  with  preternatural  gravity. 
'  But  look  here,  there's  one  point  as  to  Sanssouci  disposed  of — I 
mean,  your  not  having  heard  anything  about  it,  and  that.  By-the- 
by,  I  had  better  tell  you  at  once  that  if  you  do  come  you'll  have  to 
dine  tite-drtete  with  Sir  Gleorge  to-night.  Cicely  and  I  are  requi- 
sitioned to  the  Grange — old  Sapley's  place.' 

*  The  Professor  ? '  queried  Mr.  Tempest,  with  some  interest. 

*  Yes,  the  Professor.  Egypt,  alligators,  mimmiies — all  that  kind 
of  thing.  Grot  a  wife  as  queer  and  odd  as  any  of  his  mummies, 
and  he's  as  jealous  of  her  as — as  anything,'  said  Archie,  after  vain 
search  for  a  simile. 

*  Dear  me ! '  said  Mr.  Tempest  aloud,  adding  in  petto^  *  I  wonder 
if  the  Professor  knows  of  Mrs.  Sapley's  ventures  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.    If  not,  it  might  be  awkward.' 

Then  he  resumed  to  his  nephew :  *  Very  interesting,  Archie, 
but  you  know  it's  not  of  the  slightest  use  telling  me  all  this,  because, 
as  I  said  before,  how  can  I  possibly  go  anywhere  ?  How  can  I 
possibly  inflict  my  presence  as  a  guest  upon  a  fellow-man  when 

I'm '    Here  he  was  interrupted — *  when  I'm,  as  you  hear  for 

yourself,  like  this  } '  ' 

^  Steady  on,'  rephed  the  youthful  warrior,  '  I  was  just  coming 
to  that.  '  I  believe  I  see  a  pretty  good  chance  of  your  becoming — 
wen,  noi  like  this.' 


xqS  hay  fever. 

*  You  do !  *  cried  his  uncle  delightedly.  *  Bless  you,  my  boy, 
bless  you  I ' 

^According  to  Cooker  and  superstition,'  rejoined  the  other, 
*  it's  I  who  ought  to  be  saying  bfe^tf  you.  But  look  you  here ! 
Have  you  forgotten  that  Sir  Gfeorge  is  not  only  a  great  travdler 
but  also  a  great  dabbler  in  medicine  ?  ' 

^  Eh  1 '  said  the  stockbroker,  with  lively  excitement. 

^  And,'  pursued  Archie,  *  that  in  his  totvels  he  has  picked  up 
all  kinds  of  remedies  that  he's  fond  of  gas — ^I  mean  talking  about  ? 
Put  this  and  that  together,  and  see  what  Stock  Exchange  arith- 
metic makes  of  it.' 

^  Why,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Tempest,  *  of  course  he  might  know  of 
the  very  thing  to  stop  this  confounded  nuisance ;  and  I  used  to 
laugh  at  his  quackeries,  as  I  called  them.' 

^Well,'  repUed  the  other,  'you  take  the  tip  from  me.  Tell 
him  your  case — ^not  that  it'll  want  much  telling  in  words — ^ask 
his  advice,  and  see  what  comes  of  it.'  t\ 

'  I  will — ^I  will ! '  exckdmed  Mr.  Tempest.  '  It's  a  most  happy 
inspiration.  Bless  you,  my  boy  I  I  repeat  tiie  blessing.  Grcorge 
Fasten  may  know  of  the  very  thing  to  put  a  stop  to  this  accursed 
worry.    I  hope  he  may — I  devoutly  wish  he  may.' 

Thus,  with  much  enthusiasm,  spoke  Henry  Tempest;  and 
seldom,  perhaps  never,  save  and  except  always  the  famous  case  of 
Mr.  Bultitude,  recorded  by  the  admirable  Mr.  Anstey,  has  a  hasty 
wish  been  answered  more  fully  and  with  more  unforeseen  results. 


CHAPTER   n. 


ScAROBLT  had  Mr.  Tempest  uttered  his  seemingly  ordinary  desire 
to  find  by  his  friend's  aid  a  cure  for  his  malady  than  Pettigood 
again  appeared  at  the  door  and  held  it  open  to  admit  Sir  George 
Paston  and  his  daughter  Cicely.  Sir  Greorge  had  a  trim  figure  and 
an  alert  carriage,  silver-grey  hair  and  upturned  moustache,  and  a 
bright,  pleasant  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  seemed  to  say  that,  if 
not  a  wit  himself,  he  must  certainly  be  an  amateur  both  of  mt  and 
of  humour.  As  for  his  companion,  let  each  readily  call  to  mind 
the  graces  which  }ie  most  affects  in  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  or 
so,  and  imagine  Cicely  endowed  with  them.  We  cim  scarcely  say 
fairer  than  that. 

As  Pettigood,  still  seasoning  his  official  demureness  with  a  dis- 
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cieet  air  of  welcome,  retiied,  greetings  were  interchanged  among 
tiie  four  remaining  personages;  and  from  Arcliie's  warmth  of 
manner  one  would  scarce  have  thought  that  he  had  parted  from 
CSoely  only  some  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago.  The 
oeremonies  of  meeting  over, 

*  Henry/  said  £^  George,  ^  I  want  a  few  words  with  you  on 

business.    What  would  you  advise  about '*    Here  his  voice 

dropped,  so  that  he  was  heard  only  by  the  stockbroker,  who  listened 
attentively,  and  was  evidently  about  to  reply  when  a  fit  of  sneezing 
deprived  him  rf  speech.    *  Why,'  cried  Fasten,  *  youVe  got  a ^ 

.  *Tes,  I  have,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  quite  snappishly,  adding, 
however :  *  Forgive  me,  this  is  bad  for  the  temper.  I  was  going 
to  ask  your  advice  about  it ;  but  let  us  take  your  business  first. 
Come  over  here  into  the  window.  We'll  leave  the  young  people 
to  entertain  each  other.' 

Thus  was  a  field  left  dear  to  Archie  Tempest  and  Cicely  Fasten, 
who,  mote  amantium,  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  away  from 
each  other,  and  then  wondered  mutely  which  would  speak  first. 

The  young  man,  as  was  fitting,  took  his  courage  in  both  hands 
and  opened  conversation  with  : 

*  Cicely,  I — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  you  were  going  to  speak  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Cicely ;  *  pray  go  on.' 

*  Well,  then,'  answered  Archie, '  look  here,  I'm  looking  forward 
tremendously  to  to-night.' 

*  Ah  1 '  rejoined  Cicely  demurely,  *  I  beUeve  Mrs.  Sapley  is  very 
clever  and  attractive.' 

*  Mrs.  Sapley ! '  cried  the  other,  with  a  fine  scorn ;  '  you  know 
well  enough  that  what  I'm  looking  forward  to  is  seeing  you ! ' 

^  Why,'  came  the  answer,  ^  you  have  seen  me  this  morning.' 

*  This  morning,  yes.  After  months  of  absence — ^and  in  a  picture- 
gallery,  and  with  your  father.'  Then,  as  she  raised  her  eyebrows, 
he  turned  very  red,  and  caught  himself  up  hurriedly  with :  '  Not 
but  what  I'm  devoted  to  your  father,  and  that,  but  you  know  it's 
not  the  same  thing.' 

*  No,' Mr.  Tempest  was  heard  to  say  to  Sir  George  in  the  window ; 
*  circumstances  alter  cases.    I  think  there's  a  chance  now.' 

Archie,  quick  to  catch  up  the  coincidence,  went  on :  '  Tou 
hear  what  my  uncle  says  ?  It  fits  in  exactly,  and  I  hope  to-night 
there  will  be  a  chanoe  of  really  seeing  you.' 

*  At  a  dinner*party } '  asked  Cicely. 

*  To  be  sure  tiiere's  safety  in  numbers,'  chimed  in  Sir  George 
unconsciously. 
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^  To  be  sure/  echoed  Archie  to  Cicely ;  *  and  to  say  nothing  of 
dinner,  there'll  be  a  chance  afterwards  for  a  quiet  comer — the 
billiard-room,  the  conservatory,  all  manner  of  games/ 

(Had  Archie  known  precisely  what  manner  of  games  he  was  to 
take  part  in  that  night,  he  might  have  looked  forward  to  it  with 
tempered  joy ;  but  this  remark  is  perhaps  a  little  previous.) 

'  You  are  taking  it  for  granted,'  said  Cicely,  looking  at  him 
with  a  smile  hovering  about  her  mouth,  *  that  I  regard  a  quiet 
comer  as  a  desirable  haven.* 

*  Well,  but  don't  you,  Cicely,  don't  you  ?  You  know  I've 
thought  such  a  lot  of  you  all  this  time.' 

*  And  I  of — of  all  of  you  who  were  out  there  with  all  the  weary 
waiting  and  anxiety.' 

'  Ah,  yes ;  but  not  of  one  particular  person  more  than  another  ?  ' 
asked  Archie  insistently. 

Cicely  looked  down  and  then  looked  up,  and  might  have  given 
a  not  discouraging  answer,  but  at  that  moment  Sir  Greorge  and 
Mr.  Tempest  emerged  from  the  window  recess  and  intermpted  the 
colloquy.  They  had  finished  their  business  talk,  and  had  got  on 
to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Tempest's  affliction. 

'  I  don't  say,  my  dear  Henry,'  Sir  George  was  observing,  *  that 
it's  an  absolute  specific ;  I  don't  believe  there's  any  such  thing 
for  hay  fever ;  but  I  do  say  that  it's  worth  trying.  It  certainly 
cut  short  the  only  bad  attack  I  ever  had.' 

'  Be  very  careful,'  said  Cicely  laughing,  but  maybe  a  little  out 
of  humour  at  the  intermption,  'how  you  meddle  with  any  of 
papa's  celebrated  remedies  that  he's  picked  up  in  all  kinds  of 
outlandish  places.' 

'  Nonsense,  girl,'  said  Sir  George,  '  no  one  need  sneer  at  this 
remedy.  It's  tme  I  heard  of  it  first  when  I  was  travelling,  but 
when  I  got  a  touch  of  that  wretched  hay  fever  I  went  to  no  less  a 
person  than  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  happened  to  mention  this  stufi, 
and  he  knew  all  about  it.  Said  just  what  I've  said  to  you,  Tempest, 
in  the  very  same  words — ^that  it's  well  worth  trying.    Now,  stop 

a  bit ^    Here  he  pulled  out  a  thin  pocket-book  and  began  to 

look  through  its  contents,  while  Cicely  intermpted  : 

*  I  knew  what  was  coming.' 

Her  father  waved  the  intermption  aside  and  continued  : 

*  Yes,  here,  by  good  luck,  it  is  !  Sir  Robert's  own  prescription. 
You  take  it.  Tempest — I've  got  a  copy — ^and  have  it  made  up  at 
once.  Send  your  confidential  clerk  with  it  to  the  best  chemist 
within  reach.'    Mr.  Tempest  ob3diently  rang  for  Pettigood.    *  And 
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mind  70a  paj  attention  to  the  directions.  Four  drops,  70U  see, 
to  be^  withy  rising  by  degrees  to  twenty ;  and  then  if  it  hasn't 
taken  the  sneezing  out  of  you,  you'd  better  give  it  up.  You  see 
what  it  is — ^well,  in  plain  English  it's  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  stufi  they  make  hasheesh  of,  and  I'm  sure  to  tell  you  that  is 
quite  enough.  There,  give  it  to  Mr.  Pettigood,'  the  admirable 
clerk  had  just  entered,  *  and  let's  hope  it  will  do  you  good.' 

^  Fortified  with  this,  sir,'  said  Archie,  addressing  his  uncle  with 
a  proper  respect  before  company,  '  I  do  hope  you'll  come  down  to 
Sanssouci  for  dinner  to-night.' 

*  Yes,  do  come,  Mr.  Tempest,  do ! '  added  Cicely  entreatingly. 

^  Who,'  replied  Mr.  Tempest  gallantly,  ^  of  mortal  mould  could 
resist  so  fair  an  invitation  I    Yes,  I  will  come.' 

^  Then  thaf  s  all  right,'  said  Sir  George.  ^  Come  along,  children. 
We  must  catch  the  earlier  train.  Now  mind,  my  dear  Henry,  be 
▼ery  careful  about  that  hasheesh  stuff.'  And  with  this  last  warning 
he  and  the  young  people  took  their  departure. 

The  stockbroker,  left  alone,  sent  for  a  clerk,  whom  he  instructed 
to  telephone  through  to  his  man  to  pack  his  bag  and  take  it  to 
Waterloo,  smiled,  sneezed,  and  sat  down  to  make  one  more  attempt 
at  finishing  his  interrupted  letter.  Hardly,  however,  had  he 
written  two  words  when  a  sound  of  voices  in  the  outer  oj£ce  was 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  clerk  bearing  a  visiting  card,  which 
he  presented  with  the  words :  ^  Gentleman  said  he  wished  to  see 
you  immediately  on  a  matter  of  importance,  sir,  and  wouldn't 
keep  you  a  minute.' 

*  That  means,'  said  Mr.  Tempest,  ^  that  he  will  keep  me  half 
an  hour  if  I  let  him.'  Then,  surveying  the  card  through  his  gold- 
rimmed  eye-glasses  (which  he  had  assumed  the  moment  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange),  he  read  out:  ^ 8vt 
Haroouri  Caurtiy.  The  name  seems  somehow  familiar  to  me,  and 
yet  I  can't  precisely  remember — ^well,  show  the  gentleman  in,  and 
let  us  hope  for  the  best.' 

The  clerk  disappeared,  and  then  reappeared  to  show  in  a  per- 
sonage who  seemed  to  be  a  middle-aged  man  about  town,  and 
whose  face  and  figure  in  no  way  helped  the  stockbroker  to  identify 
him. 

'  Ha,  Tempest !  How  do  ? '  said  the  visitor  airily,  almost  too 
airily ;  and  then,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  retreating  clerk, 
suddenly  changed  his  whole  manner  to  say :  '  Beg  pardon,  sir,  I'm 
Hawley.' 

Mr.  Tempest  stared. 
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'  Mark  Hawley,'  added  the  other,  with  a  kind  of  patronising 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Tempest  stared  more. 

^  Mark  Hawley,  the  detective/  said  the  other,  as  if  capping  a 
climax. 

'  Oh !  Ah !  Yes ! '  answered  Mr.  Tempest,  with  an  awakening 
air,  ^  to  be  sure — ^Mr.  Hawley  from  Scotland  Yard.  About  that 
unfortunate  business  at  my  house,  no  doubt.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  repUed  Hawley ;  '  the  opossum  spoons  that  were — 
hem ! — missing.' 

*  The,'  cried  Mr.  Tempest  amazedly,  *  the — oh,  yes ;  the  Apostle 
spoons.' 

'Right,  sir,'  rejoined  Hawley,  not  moving  a  muscle,  'the 
Apostle  spoons.  Well,  sir,  it  was — ^but  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for 
presenting  myself  as  an  alias  and  addressing  myself  to  you  so 
familiarly.' 

'  The  name  puzzled  me  for  a  moment,  and  the  disguise  is  cer- 
tainly most  effective,'  said  Mr.  Tempest,  adding  to  himself :  *  And 
why  the  dooce  he  put  it  on  to  call  here  I  can't  imagine.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  it's  the  clothes  that  does  it.  Sir  Alfred — ^that's  the 
chief,  sir — ^he  always  says  to  us  p'leece :  ''  Don't  you  go  fiddling 
and  faddling  about  any  false  moustaches  and  that."  And — 
eio^%9  excipefUis,  if  I  may  use  such  an  ezpression-and  we  don't. 
No ;  you  take  it  from  me,  sir,  it's  the  clothes  that  does  it.' 

'Ha!  Most  interesting.  And  have  you  any  information  for  me  ? ' 

Mark  Hawley  straightened  himself  up  and  began :  *  Acting  on 
information  received ^    But  the  stockbroker  interrupted  with : 

'  The  phrase  seems  familiar.  I  know  you  will  forgive  me,  but 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  business  on  hand,  so  if  you  could  tell  me  at 
once  I  should  be  grateful.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  replied  the  detective,  with  a  resigned  air,  '  not  to 
make  a  mystery  of  it,  it  was  the  cook.' 

'  Oh,  dear  me  ! '  said  Mr.  Tempest ; '  what  a  pity ! ' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  I've  heard  many  kind-hearted  gentlemen  say  that, 
specially  of  cooks.    Now,  you  can  take  it  from  me,  sir,  that ' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  response 
to  Mr.  Tempest's  '  Come  in ! '  Pettigood  entered,  bringing  with 
him  a  chemist's  bottle,  resembling  a  pocket-flask  in  flatness  and 
capacity,  and  saying : 

'  As  you  were  in  a  hurry,  sir,  I  did  not  wait  while  they  copied 
the  prescription.    It  will  be  sent  in  the  course  of  the  day.' 

Hawley,  on  seeing  him,  assumed  a  lounging  attitude,  and  said  : 
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*  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Tempest,  Lady  Courtly  perfectly  agrees 
with  you.'  Then,  when  Pettigood  yanished,  he  stdded,  in  his  own 
manner : '  You'll  excuse  me,  sir»  but  we  p'leece  like  to  keep  up  the 
deception.' 

*  So  I  see,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  drily.  ^  Then  you  are  sure  it  was 
the  cook  ? ' 

*  You  may  take  it  from  me,'  said  Hawley,  *  that  I'm  as  sure  as 
assurance  can  be;  but' — as  Mr.  Tempest  fidgeted  a  little — 'I 
won't  detain  you  now,  sir.  I  shall  bring  or  send  you  a  fuller  report 
to-ni{^t  at  your  residence.  You  will  be  so  good,  sir,  as  not  to 
know  the  bearer.'  Then  there  was  a  brief  and  friendly  argument, 
in  which  the  stockbroker  won,  as  to  whether  a  ^  small  recognition 
of  his  great  services '  could  with  propriety  be  accepted  or  not,  and 
then  Hawley  opened  the  door  into  the  outer  oj£ce,  saying  loudly  as 
he  did  so: 

*  Well,  so  long,  Tempest !. '  and  then  he  disappeared. 

Left  alone,  the  stockbroker  said  to  himself :  ^  What  an  ass  he 
is !  What  an  ass  he  is ! '  After  that  he  looked  curiously  at  the 
bottle  which  Pettigood  had  brought,  and  after  that  he  rang  for 
Pettigood. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Pettigood  entered,  and  for  his  part  regarded  the  bottle  with  a 
look  of  a  di&rent  kind.  Hope,  indeed,  there  was  in  it,  but  it  was 
very  far  subservient  to  a  darkling  suspicion.  He  was  in  truth 
considering  whether  he  should  again  urge  upon  his  master  that 
atavian  remedy  which  at  least  could  do  no  harm,  whereas  who 
knew  what  mischief  might  not  lurk  in  this  strange  drug  ?  How- 
ever, a  look  at  Mr.  Tempest's  eager  and  determined  expression  of 
face  availed  to  restrain  him.  So  he  watched  the  stockbroker  as 
he  took  the  wrapper  off  the  mysterious  bottle. 

*  Let  us  see  now,  Pettigood,'  said  Mr.  Tempest ;  '  one  must  not 
expect  too  much.  Sir  (George  said  that  he  would  not  and  could 
not  call  it  a  specific' 

Perhaps  he  expected  here  some  sign  of  encouragement,  which 
was  not  forthcoming  from  his  clerk,  for  it  was  with  rather  an  over- 
bearing air,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  become  counsel  opposing  himself, 
that  he  continued : 

*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  Hi  say  that  it  sometimes  worked 
marveDous  cures^  hey,  Pettigood  ? ' 
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Petidgood  still  maintained  a  moime  silence^  and  Mr.  Tempest 
talked,  almost  rattled  on : 

^  So  that  we  may  really  hope  for  some  little  good  effect— don't 
yon  think  so,  Pettigood,  don't  you  think  so  ?  ' 

And  this  time  he  was  so  insistent  that  the  confidential  clerk 
felt  compelled  to  reply;  which  he  did  in  these  uncomfortable 
words: 

^  I  trust,  sir,  that  the  result  may  be  as  fortunate  as  you  appear 
to  anticipate.' 

*  Ah,  Pettigood  ! '  rejoined  the  stockbroker,  '  you  were  always 
a  bit  of  a  croaker,  but  at  any  rate  there's  no  harm  in  trying.  Now, 
let  me  see.  What  is  the  amount  for  a  dose  ? '  And  with  this  he 
looked  again  more  scrutinisingly  at  the  bottle.  ^Why,  good 
gracious  ! '  he  cried,  ^  there's  a  great  blob  of  sealing-wax  fallen  on 
the  directions.    Do  you  see,  Pettigood,  do  you  see  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  Pettigood,  his  face  lengtiiening  as  he  in  turn 
looked  closely  at  the  bottle.    'I  see.    Mr.  Mairey,  the  chemist, 
must  have  given  the  bottie  to  be  done  up  to  some  inexpert  assistant 
while  he  talked  to  me  about  hay  fever,  for  which  he  believes  there 
is  no  cure.    Now,  if  my ' 

'  If  your  grandmother  were  alive,'  burst  in  Mr.  Tempest,  '  I 
should  certainly  consult  her.  There,  there,  forgive  me,  Pettigood, 
but  this  accident  is  really  most  annoying.' 

'  For  my  part,  sir,  I  should  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  omen 
and  take  warning  by  it.' 

'  Nonsense,  Pettigood,  nonsense !  Faint  heart  certainly  never 
cured  hay  fever,  and  surely  I  can  remember  what  Sir  G^rge  said 
about  the  dose.    Let  me  consider.    Was  it — ^hey,  Pettigood  ?  ' 

'  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  sir.  For  my  part,  I  should  be 
disposed ' 

'  Nonsense,  Pettigood,  nonsense !  It  would  be  sinning  one's 
mercies  not  to  try  it.  Was  it  ten  drops  1  No,  not  ten.  I  think 
he  said  something  about  twenty  drops  !  I'm  sure  he  said  some- 
thing about  twenty  drops.  He  must  have  said  twenty  drops  was 
the  dose  !  There's  no  doubt  about  it !  Not  the  shade  of  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt ! ' 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Tempest,  bolstering  up  with  brave  words  an 
assurance  which,  to  speak  by  the  card,  he  was  far  enough  from 
feeling,  the  while  Pettigood  watched  him  with  apprehension  growing 
to  dismay. 

*  So  here  goes ! '  continued  the  stockbroker,  with  forced  jovi- 
ality.   '  Twenty  drops  it  is ;  twenty  drops  it  shall  be ! '    Then« 
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holding  the  bottie  and  a  measoiing-glass,  which  Pettigood  had 
bionght  him,  he  began  to  count  drop  by  drop :  ^  One — ^two — 
tiuee — '  and  so  on,  till  he  was  getting  within  measurable  distance 
of  twenty,  as  Pettigood  was  of  tenor.  Suddenly  a  mighty  sneeze, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  impending,  shook  him  from  top  to 
toe,  so  that  all  count  was  lost  in  its  throes. 

^  There,  now,'  ezdaimed  Pettigood,  and  it  was  in  his  mind  to 
complete  the  sentence  with  ^you  have  been  and  gone  and  done 
it ! '  but  his  voice  refused  to  cany  so  disrespectful  a  message ; 
wz  faucibua  hcBsil,  and  he  stood  silent  and  agape.  The  while  Mr. 
Tempest,  annoyed,  obstinate,  angry,  and  to  tell  the  truth  a  little 
alarmed,  swallowed  at  a  gulp  the  draught  his  own  rashness  had 
prepared,  as  if  to  forestall  any  colder  and  wiser  reflection.  Then — 
'  Pettigood,'  he  said,  as  if  taking  the  words  out  of  the  clerk's  mind, 
*  I've  done  it.' 

*That,  sir,'  replied  Pettigood  recovering  from  the  torpor  of 
timidity,  *  that  at  least  is  certain.' 

^  You  mean,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  somewhat  unsteadily,  *  that  the 
result  is  as  yet  uncertaLu.  Well ' — ^he  paused  with  a  fatuous  air, 
and  seemed  to  be  searching  for  a  word,  *  if — er — ^um — ^what  I  mean 
to  say  is  tiiis — ^if  you  fellows  could  only  understand ' — ^then,  sud- 
denly catching  sight  of  Pettigood's  face  now  full  of  undisguised 
alarm,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  f uU  height,  gave  one  short  staccato 
laugh,  and  in  a  cold  masterful  voice,  dweUing  cuttingly  on  each 
syllable,  he  continued :  *'  It  would  be  superfluous  and  idle,  Petti- 
good, to  discuss  further  an  incident  which  is  happily  closed.' 

Pettigood  groaned. 

*I  repeat,  happily  closed.  And  now  to  business.  I  really 
must  answer  Whistier  A;  Co.  I  will  ring  when  I  have  finished  the 
letter.    And  remember,  Pettigood,  happily  closed.^ 

And,  as  Pettigood  went  out,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow  as 
one  dazed,  and  muttering  to  himself  *  Happily  closed !  0  lor' ! ' 
Mr.  Tempest  sat  down  majestically  in  his  official  chair. 

Instead,  however,  of  taking  up  his  pen  to  Whistler  &  Ca,  he 
leant  back,  and  a  smile  stole  over  his  face,  vaguely  and  weakly  at 
first,  but  gathering  in  strength  by  degrees,  until  it  resembled  that 
portrayed  in  a  well-known  advertisement  which  represents  a  smile 
indelible.  Then  '  By  Qad ! '  he  said  to  himself, '  I  believe  that  stuff 
of  George's  is  dcnng  me  good  already.  I  certainly  feel  less  like 
Fascination  Fledgeby  in  Our  Mutual  Friend  after  Mr.  Lammle  had 
crammed  salt  and  snuff  into  his  throat  and  nostrils,  and  I  declare 
it^s  some  minutes  since  I've  coughed  or  sneezed !    And  certainly 
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— ^yes,  there's  no  doubt  about  it — ^I  really  have  lost  that  naaly, 
chippy,  hot-diy-nose  kind  of  feeling  that's  worried  me  till  now  ever 
since  I  waked  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  morning,  with  my 
eyes  streaming  like  the  grandee  eaux  at  Versailles.' 

Here  Mr.  Tempest  kicked  out  his  legs  under  the  official  table 
and  gently  chuckled.  ^Let  me  see/  he  continued  in  a  sort  of 
cooing  soliloquy,  *what  was  the  phrase  I  used  to  describe  my 
feelings  ?  A  very  happy  one  I  thought  at  the  moment.  Ha !  I 
have  it;  a  hot-dry-nose  sort  of  feeling.  Capital!  Hits  it  off 
exactly,  to  a  hair,  eh  ?  a  hair  of  the  dog  that — ^no  !  that's  some- 
thing quite  different.  All  the  same,  hot-dry-nose  is  what  they  say 
of  dogs.  And,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  a  dog  once  when  I  was 
up  at  the  'Varsity,  no  end  of  a  dog ! '  Here  he  laughed,  then 
frowned  as  if  at  an  interruption,  and  then  resumed  more  quietly  : 
^  There  certainly  is  no  doubt  that  this  stuff  is  having  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  me.  I  really  must  tell  Pettigood.  He  and  his 
grandmother,  indeed ! ' 

He  rang  his  bell  decisively,  and  to  Pettigood  said  quite  dis- 
tinctly, but  all  in  one  breath:  ^Pettigood  Sir  George's  stuff 
is  an  elixir  quite  an  elixir  you  may  go  no  stop  a  bit  don't  you 
see  I've  got  something  of  the  very  utmost  importance  to  say  at 
once  ? ' 

^  Sir ! '  exclaimed  Pettigood,  as  well  he  might,  and  stood  stock 
still  and  staring.  The  stockbroker  stared  at  him  in  turn,  with  a 
child-like  and  innocent  surprise. 

^You  look  astonished,'  he  said,  this  time  quite  slowly  and 
reflectively.  *  There  is  really  nothing  to  wonder  at.  Something, 
I  forget  what,  happened  to  remind  me  of  the  days  of  my  youth ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  visit  oi  those  two  young  people,  I  Imow  not, 
but  certainly  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  that  we  are  too  remote  from 
youth  in  this  office.  We  ought  to  have  more  vivacity,  more  bustie. 
I  should  like,'  this  with  a  kind  of  plaintive  interrogation,  ^  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  you  bustle,  Pettigood  ?  ' 

^Me,  sir,'  cried  the  unhappy  Pettigood,  ^me,  Mr.  Tempest? 
Oh !  my  dear  master,  can  it  be  that  Sir  George  Paston's  stuff 
was  some  horrid  narcotic  and  has — ^has  in  short  disagreed  with 
you  1  And,'  he  hurried  on,  *  Mrs.  Sapley  may  arrive  at  any 
moment ! ' 

'  Mrs.  Sapley  I  Aha ! '  exclaimed  the  stockbroker,  with  a 
lively  and  cunning  look.  ^  Do  you  know,  Pettigood,  that  I  was  a 
terrible  flirt  in  my  young  days  ?  ' 

'  The  question,  sir,  seems  irrelevant,'  faltered  Pettigood. 
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*  Not  at  an,'  answered  the  other  gaily ;  '  and  cmce  a  flirt  always 
a  flirt.    Boys  will  be  boys,  as  Charles  Mathews  used  to  say.' 

*  But,  sir,'  said  Pettigood,  ^  it  was  in  My  Awfvl  Dai  he  used  to 
say  it.' 

^  Dad  me  no  dads,'  rejoined  Mr.  Tempest.  *  I  feel  young  and 
active  again.  I  believe  I  could  run,  jump,  play  leap-frog.  Petti- 
good, give  me  a  back ! '  he  cried  imperiously ;  and  as  Pettigood 
did  not  obey  the  command,  he  made  a  too  impulsive  leap  over  a 
chair  and  landed  full  against  Pettigood.  Both  reeled  at  the  shock, 
and  had  hardly  recovered  themselves  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  Mr.  Tempest  gasped  a  ^  Come  in!'  and  a  clerk  appeared 
to  say, '  Mrs.  Sapley  to  see  you,  sir.' 

^  Directly,'  answered  the  stockbroker,  who,  as  the  clerk  vanished, 
turned  on  Pettigood  and  said  most  unjustly:  ^ There,  you  see 
what  you've  done !  If  only  you  had  given  me  a  back,  and  had  not 
mentioned  that  admirable  lady  Mrs.  Sapley  at  that  particular 
moment,  this  could  not  have  occurred.  Give  me  a  brush  and  comb 
from  that  drawer,  quick !  There,'  he  said  as  he  hurriedly  brushed 
his  hair  before  tiie  mantelpiece  mirror,  *  that's  better.  Put  them 
back ;  Richard's  himself  again.  We  will  see  Mrs.  Sapley.  Let  her 
be  admitted.' 

As  Pettigood  departed  in  grief-stricken  amazement,  the  stock- 
broker assumed  an  attitude  of  caricature  dignity  as  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  empty  grate,  tapped  himself  on  the  breast,  and  had 
barely  said  to  himself  in  self-confident  tones,  '  None  but  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair,'  when  Mrs.  Sapley  was  shown  in,  and  he  advanced 
to  meet  her  with  an  inbred  but  now  slightly  exaggerated  air  of 
courtliness.  Now,  as  to  Mrs.  Sapley,  the  first  thing  to  strike  a 
stranger  concerning  her  was  her  hat--a  hat  to  which  the  ordinary 
matinU  hat  was  but  as  a  fleeting  phantasm  of  a  fitful  ghost.  Therein, 
moreover,  were  flowers  of  every  kind  and  of  every  hue — ^flowers  big, 
flowers  small,  flowers  red,  flowers  green;  a  veritable  garden  of 
flowers,  but  hardly  a  garden  which  anyone  would  describe  as  *  the 
garden  I  love.'  The  hat-garden  (for  it  was  certainly  much  more 
that  than  a  garden-hat)  was  worn  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
it  covered  a  head  and  a  face  which  were  neither  in  season  nor  out  of 
season,  but  were  vague  and  undefined  except  for  two  things,  eye- 
brows which  looked  determined  and  a  mouth  which  looked  silly. 

To  this  personage  advanced  Mr.  Tempest  with  the  somewhat 
too  emphasised  courtesy  above  implied,  but  to  Mrs.  Sapley  there 
appeared  to  be  no  undue  stress  of  compliment  in  the  roguishly 
pompous  air  with  which  tiie  stockbroker  greeted  her,  saying, 
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*  Madam,  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  see  70U.    Your  visit  resembles 
that  of  Flora  to  the  internal,  I  mean  infernal,  gods  ! ' 

To  this  Mrs.  Sapley  made  no  verbal  reply.  She  was  too  occupied 
with  displaying  three  accomplishments,  the  knowledge  of  which 
alone  proved  her  to  be  no  chicken — ^namely,  simpering,  bridling, 
and  curtseying. 

'  I  am  not  clear,'  continued  Mr.  Tempest  with  a  moment's  per- 
plexity, *  if  such  a  visit  ever  took  place,  but  for  the  comparison  to 
Flora,  that's  all  right.  I'll  be — ahem !  I  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  it  isn't!' 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Tempest !  Such  kindness  ! '  rejoined  the  lady,  ^  and 
yet  they  say  you  can  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  business  ! ' 

'  Business ! '  cried  the  other  loudly.    *  Business  be '  then, 

pulling  himself  up  with  ludicrous  gravity,  ^  business  &e,  as  they  say 
in  the  West  coimtry,  where  I  was  brought  up '  (this  was  sixictly 
untrue), '  and  where  they  say  he  for  iff,  a  very  important  matter,  and 
I  am  here  to  attend  to  your  commands  concerning  it.  Mustn't,' 
he  added  to  himself,  '  go  too  fast  all  at  once  in  paying  court  to  this 
charming  person,'  and  so  motioned  to  a  comfortable  chair,  while  he 
again  installed  himself  severely  in  his  official  place.  ^And  now, 
madam,'  he  said,  *  for  your  commands.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Tempest,'  the  lady  said,  as  the  simper  changed  to  an 
eager  gambling  look.    *  What  about  my  Mesopotamians  ?  ' 

^  To  be  sure,  Mesopotamians  ;  we  will  see.'  He  rang  for  Petti- 
good.  ^  Mr.  Pettigood,'  he  asked,  as  the  confidential  clerk  appeared, 
^  what  is  the  last  quotation  about  Mesopotamians  1 ' 

^Eighty-nine  one-eighth,  sir,'  answered  Pettigood,  adding  to 
himself  as  be  disappeared,  *  Thank  heaven  he  seems  to  be  quite 
himself  again.' 

^  Oh !    Mr.  Tempest,'  cried  Mrs.  Sapley  clasping  her  hands, 

*  what  does  that  mean  1 ' 

^  It  means,  madam,'  replied  Mr.  Tempest,  still  strictly  business- 
like, ^it  means,  I  much  regret  to  say,  a  loss  of  five  pounds 
four  shillings  and  tenpence-halfpenny  on  the  fluctuations  of  the 
day.' 

Mrs.  Sapley's  face  fell  and  puckered,  an  ominous  sign  which 
Mr.  Tempest  noticed,  insomuch  that  without  any  gradation  his 
business  manner  changed  to  one  of  intense  sympathy. 

^Mrs.  Sapley,'  he  said,  ^dear  Mrs.  Sapley,'  then  to  himself, 
^  Ah !  Ha !  we  are  getting  on ! '  and  then  resumed,  ^  Surely  the 
disaster  cannot  be  great.  Consider !  Five  poimds  four  and  ten- 
pence-halfpenny  !    It  cannot  be  so  f;ery  great  \  '    There  was  an 
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absohitely  wheedling  intonation  on  the  iDefy  which  invited,  and 
obtained,  confidence. 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Tempest ! '  said  the  lady,  scarce  hiding  a  sob,  ^  it's 
not  onlythat — ^I  wish  it  were !  But  I  lost  fifty  pounds  last  week, 
and  I  so  counted  on  a  rise  in  Mesopotamians  that  I  borrowed 
twenty  pounds  with  one  of  my  laughs,  Mr.  Tempest,  from  the 
Professor  tiiis  morning  ;  and  though  he  can  be  very  kind,  he  can  be 
stem,  even  violent!  And  he  will  be,'  cried  the  poor  lady  in  a 
burst  of  naturafaiess,  *  he  will  be,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Arabella 
Georgina! ' 

*  Arabella  Georgina ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Tempest  with  emotion, 
*  my  secietiiy  favourite  names.'  (At  this  Mrs.  Sapley  again  bridled 
through  a  suspicion  of  tearfulness.)  '  If  the  devotion ' — ^he  was 
about  to  say,  reminiscent  of  old-fashioned  plays,  ^  of  a  lifetime,' 
but  just  in  time  substituted — ^  of  a  stockbroker  can  be  of  any  use 
to  you,  why,  it  is  entirely  at  your  service.' 

^  Oh,  lb.  Tempest ! '  rejoined  the  lady,  with  the  dawning  of  a 
conscious  smile,  ^  your  kind  sympathy  I'm  sure — ^what  person  of 
sensibiUty  could  be  unmoved  by  it?  And  the  loss  in  money  is 
not  80  ruinous  in  itself,  but  it's  when  I  think  of  the  Professor ! ' 
and  here  her  &ce  puckered  ominously  again. 

*  Why,  ah !  why  think  of  him  %  Why  not  think  of  somebody 
else  %  Of  me,  for  instance  1  Here  I  am !  And  a  stitch  in  time — 
I  mean,'  med  Mr.  Tempest,  again  pulling  himself  up  with  an 
efbrt,  ^  in  time  of  trouble  one  turns  naturally  to  friends  for  comfort, 
confidential  friends;  and  who  can  be  so  confidential  and  com- 
ft^tjng  as  your  stodcbroker  ? ' 

Mn.  Sapley  was  too  agitated  and  too  impressionable  to  note 
anything  in  his  speech  except  a  general  desire  to  be  sympathetic 
and  attentive,  and,  therefore,  repUed  in  an  emoticmal  voice : 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Tempest !  thank  you  for  your  kindness  again.  I  really 
don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  it ! '  and  here,  as  she  herself 
might  have  said,  humid  drops  (how  drops  could  be  dry  one  does 
not  well  understand)  trembled  beneath  her  eyelids. 

^  Tears ! '  exclaimed  her  companion  excitedly,  '  tears  &om  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley,  that  is  from  Arabella  Georgina!  Perish  the 
thought!  Let  tiiere  be  no  thinking.  At  least,  no  thinking  of 
him !  Who,'  he  continued  in  a  wild  aside  to  himself,  which  passed 
unheard  by  Mrs.  Sapley,  ^  who  would  have  thought  tiie  old  stock- 
broker had  so  much  flirt  in  him  ? ' 

'  But,'  <aied  Mrs.  Sapley,  in  whom  vanity  had  banished  tear- 
fulness, '  I  iiiu«<  think  of  him }    Why,'  asshe  opened  her  eyeswide, 
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half  in  alarm,  half  enjoying  what  seemed  a  romantic  sitoation, 
^  he  may  be  here  at  any  moment.' 

*  Here  I  He ! '  said  Mr.  Tempest,  startled  for  a  moment  into 
himself,  and  then,  as  the  impish  influence  resumed  its  sway,  he 
resumed  with  a  fine  scorn,  ^  Let  him  come !  Qu'il  vienne !  Que 
nous  viennions!  Que  vous  Viennois — ^no,  that's  wrong,  and  I 
really  must  collect  myself,  I  seem  all  in  pieces !  Mrs.  Sapley ! ' 
and  here  he  succeeded  in  pulling  the  pieces  together  for  a  space, 
*what  do  you  mean?  Why  should  he,  Professor  Sapley,  come  / 
here  ? '  ' 

*  About  a  burglary,'  she  answered;  ^that  is — ^I  mean — ^he 
thinks  it's  a  burglary — the  things  are  missing — some  jewels  from  a 
mummy  I  gave  him,  and  he  happened  to  hear  from  Sir  Qeorge 
Paston  that  you  knew  some  of  the  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard, 
and  he  thought  he  might  get  good  advice  from  you.  He  was 
coming  here  with  me,  but  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  you  about  my 
investments ;  he  knows  nothing  about  them.  I  made  an  excuse 
of  shopping ;  he  was  to  follow  me — ^and,  oh,  dear !  as  I  said,  he 
may  be  here  at  any  moment,  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Mrs.  Sapley's  excitement  and  love  of 
a  situation  had  blinded  her  to  the  fact  that,  as  they  had  arranged 
to  meet  at  the  office,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  Professor  Sapley  should  find  her  there.  And  for  reasons 
beyond  her  ken  (and  his  own  for  that  matter)  Mr.  Tempest,  who 
had  now  passed  into  a  phase  of  what  seemed  like  icy  calm,  answered 
impressively : 

^Mrs.  Sapley,  we  must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  or  say, 
rather,  we  must  mould  them  to  our  will.' 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  shrill  and 
penetrating  voice  was  heard  through  the  door  (which  by  good  or 
bad  luck  had  remained  slightly  open)  saying,  '  If  you  would  kindlj 
explain  to  Mr.  Tempest.' 

^  Heavens ! '  cried  Mrs.  Sapley,  ^  my  husband ! ' 

'  Would  not  on  any  account  interrupt  him,'  said  the  voice. 

'  What  shall  I  do  ? '  implored  Mrs.  Sapley,  wringing  her 
hands. 

*  Be  guided  by  me,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  ringing  the  bell. 

^  If  it  is  not  too  inconvenient,'  said  the  voice. 

Pettigood  entered.  Mr.  Tempest  eyed  him  commandingly^ 
and  pointed  also  commandingly  to  the  door.    Pettigood  shut  it. 

^Pettigood,'  said  Mr.  Tempest,  in  cold  clear  tones,  ^when  I 
ring  again  show  Professor  Sapley  in.    I  am  quite  alone.' 
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Pettigood  blanched,  and  stared  first  at  Mrs.  Sapley  and  then 
at  his  master. 

^  I  am  quite  alone/  repeated  Mr.  Tempest  in  icy  accents,  and 
then  pointed  again  to  the  door. 

Pettigood  disappeared  qniyering. 

Mr.  Tempest  eyed  Mrs.  Sapley  sternly,  and  pointed  to  the 
window  recess. 

Mrs.  Sapley  meekly  obeyed  his  gesture. 

Mr.  Tempest  drew  a  pair  of  chintz  dortains  together  across  the 
recess. 

Mr.  Tempest  rang  the  bell. 

Pettigood  entered,  showing  in  Professor  Sapley,  cast  a  furtive 
and  horror-stricken  look  round  the  room,  and  went  out  like  a 
family  spectre.  Professor  Sapley,  shrill,  nervous,  strongly  built, 
learned,  excitable,  found  himself  facing  a  very  stockbroker-looking 
Mr.  Tempest,  who,  with  grave  urbanity,  indicated  a  chair  with  the 
words, '  Pray  take  your  seat,'  and  himself  sat  down  in  the  revolving 
chair  which  had  supported  him  through  so  many  changes  of 
mood. 

^I  had  half  hoped,'  said  the  Professor,  'to  find  Mrs.  Sapley 
here.' 

*  Ah ! '  replied  Mr.  Tempest.  '  No,  I  am  quite  alone.'  He 
spoke  the  words  with  a  kind  of  chuckle,  and  hastily  added,  '  Mrs. 
Sapley  is,  I  may  say,  known  to  me  as  a  bold  speculator.' 

*  My  wife  a  speculator ! '  exclaimed  the  astonished  Sapley. 

'  I  was  about  to  say,'  said  the  other  blandly,  '  a  speculator  in 
the  possibilities  of  woman's  sphere  of  activity.' 

'  Hum  i  ha  ! '  said  Mr.  Sapley.  '  I  believe  she  has  published 
a  pamphlet  or  so — at  her  own  expense ;  but  I  had  no  idea  they 
were  well  known.  Between  ourselves  they  are  poor  stuff.'  There 
was  a  movement  and  rustling  in  the  chintz  curtains.  The  Pro- 
fessor glanced  at  them  for  a  moment  and  continued :  '  But  your 
time,  like  mine,  is  valuable.  I  ventured  to  call,  hearing  from  your 
and  my  friend  Sir  George  Paston  that  you  might  kindly  give  me 
some  information.' 

*  What  about  % '  asked  Mr.  Tempest  (whose  thoughts  and  looks 
had  been  fixed  on  the  curtains),  so  sharply  and  brusquely  that  the 
Professor  gave  a  nervous  start  as  he  replied  : 

*Well — er— I — you  see,  we  Egyptologists  are  sometimes  but 
poor  business  men.' 

*  Oh !  very ! '  said  Mr.  Tempest,  still  quite  absent-minded. 

*  What  an  odd  manner ! '  said  the  Professor  to  hiaiself,  and 
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then  to  Tempest,  *  so  hearing  from  Paston  that  70a  knew  all  about 
Scotland  Yard,  I  thought  it  might  in  the  end  expedite  matters  if 
I  called  here  before  going  there.  You  see,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  mysterious  robbery  at  my  house.' 

'  Robbery ! '  cried  Mr.  Tempest  quite  suddenly  and  sitting  bolt 
upright.    *  That's  me.' 

'  You ! '  exclaimed  the  Professor,  who  began  to  think  that 
Mr.  Tempest  was  something  more  than  odd. 

*'  Aha ! '  said  the  other,  looking  shrewd,  ^  not  stockbrokerly, 
of  course,  but  you  could  not  have  come  to  a  better  place  for  infor- 
mation.   You  might  have  known  that  from  Mrs.  Sapley.' 

Here  the  curtains  rustled  so  yiolently  that  the  Professor,  his 
attention  thus  a  second  time  called  to  them,  passed  unnoticed  tiie 
reference  to  his  wife,  and  said  nervously : 

^  Is  there  not  a  singular  draught  from  those  curtains — ^I  am  so 
subject  to  cold — surely  a  very  strong  draught  ? ' 

^  Draught !  Strong  draught  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure,  for  hay  fever. 
Not  for  curtains.' 

The  appalling  irrelevancy  of  this  answer  could  hardly  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  tiie  Professor  but  that  his  attention,  already  caught 
by  the  curtains,  was  now  fixed  upon  them  by  reason  of  a  remark- 
able noise  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  space  behind  them. 
Any  person  who  has  heard  another  person  strenuously  ^igaging, 
and  partly  succeeding,  in  an  efbrt  to  stafle  a  small  but  insistent 
cough,  knows  the  distressing  kind  of  gulping  and  yelping  which 
is  apt  to  be  the  result.  Just  such  a  noise  the  uncomfortable 
and  wondering  Professor  now  heard,  and  in  consequence  turned 
his  gaze  questioningly  and  anxiously  on  Mr.  Tempest,  who 
looked  back  at  him  with  a  quizzical  but  perfectly  benignant 
expression. 

*'  I  beg  pardon,'  said  the  Professor,  and  the  noise  stopped  almost 
as  he  opened  his  mouth,  ^  but  did  I  not  hear  a  singnlar  noise  just 
now?' 

The  stockbroker  smiled  blandly  and  said,  rather  in  the  manner 
of  a  benevolent  lecturer,  ^  Noise,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  very  deceptive 
thing,  wherein  it  differs  from  such  pursuits  as  you  and  I  habitually 
follow.  The  impression  of  noise,  I  am  told,  is  sometimes  due  to 
a  slight  disturbance  in  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  ear.  This 
may  be  the  consequence,  frequently  temporary,  of  more  or  less 
overwork.' 

*  Overwork ! '  cried  Sapley,  with  a  mixture  of  self-importance 
and  irritation  in  his  tone.    *  Overwork!    The  amount  of  work 
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which  I  get  through  may  be,  perhaps  is,  abnormal.  But  brain 
power  k  differently  distributed  in  different  individuab,  and  I  really 
cannot  imagine  that  in  my  case  there  can  be  undue  tension,  still 
less  such  a  resultant  illusion.  I  am  perfectly,  certain  I  heard  a 
noise.  It  was  not  unlike  the  muffled  yapping  of  a  small  dog.  Could 
there  be  a  dog  concealed  in  the  room  ?  ' 

Ur.  Tempest  paused  but  a  second,  and  then,  as  in  his  former 
speech  he  had  chameleon-like  caught  a  touch  of  pedantry  from 
the  mere  neighbourhood  of  the  Professor,  so  he  now  suddenly 
assumed  a  humouring  kind  of  voice  and  manner  to  make 
reply. 

^  A  dog  %  *  he  said,  ^  a  dog  here  ?  Surely  not.  At  this  time  * — 
he  glanced  at  the  dock — '  all  well-conducted  canine  folk  are  in 
their  appointed  place,  which  I  take  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
tiie  Isle  of  Dogs.' 

This  answer  removed  all  doubt  as  to  Tempest's  more  than 
oddness  from  tiie  mind  of  Sapley,  who  fidgeted  in  an  alarmed 
manner,  but  could  find  nothing  to  say  but  ^  Gracious  Powers ! ' 
while  he  looked  secretly  towards  the  door.  Mr.  Tempest  noticed 
tiiis,  and  resumed  iu  a  brisk  off-hand  way,  which  for  a  brief  moment 
reassured  the  other : 

'  Ton  will  understand,  of  course,  that  in  these  matters  I  rely 
mainly  on  information  received.  And  that  reminds  me  of  Scotland 
Yard  and  of  your  inquiry.  And  in  answer  to  that,  by  far  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  Scotland  Yard,  mention  my 
name — ^well  known  to  the  police — ^and  ask  for  Hawley,  Mark 
Hawley,  tiie  detective.  He's  the  man  for  you.  Detects  every- 
thing.   Knew  all  about  my  cook !    Indeed,  as  Mrs.  Sapley  has 

remarked ' 

The  Professor,  now  nearly  beside  himself,  broke  in  with,  *  Really, 
my  dear  sir ! '  Then,  as  the  curtains  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a 
paroxysm  of  rustidng  and  the  mysterious  noise  began  again,  his 
agitation  and  bewilderment  impelled  him  strongly  towards  them, 
and  dying :  *  Those  curtains,  Mr.  Tempest,  those  curtains ! '  he 
pulled  them  asunder,  with  much  of  the  violence  Mrs.  Sapley  had 
imputed  to  him,  and  revealed  Mrs.  Sapley  herself,  frightened  and 
angry. 

The  Professor  uttered  but  two  words :  ^  Arabella  Georgina !  * 
but  there  was  a  world  of  meaning  in  them. 

The  only  one  of  the  three  personages  concerned  who  appeared 
completely  unmoved  was  Mr.  Tempest,  who  said  under  his  breath 
with  a  chuckle :  ^  The  screen  scene  in  The  School  for  Scandal^  as  I 
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live  I '  Then,  as  the  other  two  began  to  find  their  voices,  and  that 
fortissimo  and  insieme,  he  stepped  quietly  to  the  door,  met  Petti- 
good  entering,  and  saying  to  him  quietly,  '  Pettigood,  I  shall  take 
your  hat  and  overcoat.  You  stay  and  see  what  happens — ^it  will 
amuse  you,'  he  promptly  disappeared. 
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*  A  FRIEND/ we  aie  told/ may  well  be  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of 
J\  nature,  but  friendship  demands  a  religious  treatment/  and 
the  instinctiye  response  which  Aubrey  de  Vere  made  to  this  demand 
may  be  one  reason  why,  when  his  volume  of  Recollections  was 
given  to  us  some  years  ago,  to  many  one  of  its  chief  attractions 
was  its  long  record  of  eminent  friendships.  It  reached  back  to  the 
early  decades  of  the  last  century,  and  very  varied  were  the  names 
which  marked  its  calendar.  Poets,  it  is  true,  predominated. 
Wordsworth,  Landor,  Tennyson,  Henry  Taylor,  the  Brownings, 
Lord  Houghton,  Allingham,  Coventry  Patmore.  Among  theolo- 
gians or  ecclesiastics,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Archbishop  Trench,  Newman, 
Manning,  with  many  others,  whom^it  is  impossible  to  classify; 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  great  astronomer  and  instructor  of  his 
youtii,  and  Sara  Coleridge,  pre-eminent  among  his  women  corre- 
spondents. How  insensibly  he  reveals  himself  as  he  evokes  for 
us  the  spirits  of  the  past  in  the  strong  convincing  light  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance !  Now,  in  his  Life  and  LeUers  we  see  even 
more  clearly  that,  in  the  chronicle  of  his  friendships,  we  may  read 
in  a  great  measure  the  history  of  his  Ufe. 

Bom  in  1814,  and  soon  drawn  into  a  literary  circle,  his  early 
associations  were  singularly  fitted  to  nourish  and  expand  the 
poetical  and  imaginative  quaUties  of  his  mind. 

Curragh  Chase,  the  country  seat  of  the  de  Veres,  lies  surrounded 
by  noble  woods  and  wide  pastures  under  the  soft  influence  of  Irish 
airs  and  Irish  skies.  The  spirit  of  poetry  hovers  over  the  secluded 
peace  of  its  woodland  glades  and  sheltered  garden.  From  the  broad 
terrace  before  the  house  you  look  down  upon  the  lake  where  Aubrey 
de  Vere  in  his  youth  lay  all  through  a  summer's  night  haunted  by 
Shelley's  verse  and  rapt  in  waking  dreams.  The  winds  still 
wave  *  the  masses  of  daffodils  till  they  make  a  confused  though 
rapturous  splendour  in  the  lake  below,'  and  in  the  woods  lies  hid  a 

*  ^i4fvy  de  Vere :  A  Memoir,  by  WUfrid  Ward.    Longmans,  Green,  k  Co.,  1904. 
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cave  80  deep  that  '  Merlin  himself  might  have  slept  in  it  to  this 
day  nnawakened.'  Heie  he  was  bom  and  heie  he  died,  and  through- 
out Lis  long  life  he  knew  no  other  home. 

In  boyhood's  pride  I  trod  the  shore 

While  slowly  sank  a  crimson  sun 
Eevealed  at  moments,  hid  onoe  more 

By  rolling  mountains  gold  or  dun : 
But  now  I  haunt  its  marge  when  day 

Hath  laid  his  fulgent  sceptre  by, 
And  tremble  over  waters  grey, 

Long  windows  of  a  hueless  sky. 

But  in  absence  or  retrospect  he  always  saw  it,  as  he  writes, 
^  bathed  in  summer  sunshine.'  Each  familiar  cdght  and  sound  was 
treasured  in  his  memory  and  enshrined  in  his  poems,  for  here  he 
watched  with  a  child's  delight  the  due  succession  of  the  flowers ; 
here  in  his  youth  his  poetic  imagination  was  fired  by  Byron,  Keats, 
and  Shelley;  here  he  first  read  /xMxfomia,  and  seemed  to  stand 
with  Wordsworth  upon  a  new  and  larger  planet;  here  he  wrote 
his  early  poetry,  wandering  through  the  woods,  or  pacing  the  long 
library  to  the  sounds  of  an  .^lian  harp,  and  to  Curragh,  endeared 
by  so  many  associations,  sacred  to  so  many  memories,  his  mind 
ever  reverted  with  the  affection  of  an  exile  for  his  home  and  tiie 
fidelity  of  a  patriot  to  his  country. 

Tet  though  long  periods  of  his  life  were  passed  there  in  silence 
and  retirement,  his  temperament  and  disposition  were  by  no  means 
those  of  a  recluse.  Every  year  he  left  his  country  home,  passing 
his  time  abroad,  or  taking  his  place  in  society,  meeting  old  friends 
in  London  drawing-rooms  or  at  the  Athenaeum,  making  new  acquaint- 
ances, and  by  simple  and  easy  processes  converting  them  into  friends. 

His  practical  aloofness  from  the  preoccupations  of  business, 
his  freedom  from  near  domestic  ties  and  pressing  anxieties,  his 
contentment  with  slender  fortunes  and  absence  of  worldly  ambi- 
tions, preserved  in  him  throughout  life  that  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
lightness  of  touch,  those  perennial  joys  and  budding  hopes,  which 
we  ordinarily  relegate  to  the  seasons  of  youth  and  of  the  spring. 
Sara  Coleridge,  in  fact,  rallied  him  upon  living  in  a  ^pot^itial 
world'  from  which,  indeed,  neither  die  nor  anyone  else  would 
seriously  have  desired  to  recall  him. 

From  the  first  he  showed  no  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  ordinary 
elements  of  schoolboy  learning.  His  tutor  found  him  so  dull  and 
slow  in  mastering  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  Latin  grammar 
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that  lie  ixAA  him,  inasmuch  as  ^  he  was  an  idiot,'  he  had  better 
discard  these  stndies  and  coltiyate  the  moral  {acuities  instead  of 
tiie  intellectual  But  the  boy  was  not  to  be  thus  spurred  onward 
(m  an  uncongenial  patii  nor  shmned  into  exertions  which  might 
meet  with  no  adequate  return.  Acquiescing  in  the  judgment 
pronounced  upon  his  abilities,  he  merely  asked  with  apparent 
simplicity  (in  which  we  cannot  help  suspecting  some  latent  humour 
and  a  desire  to  land  his  tutor  in  difficulties)  whether  tiie  intellectual 
or  moral  &culties  were  the  more  important.  To  this  but  one 
answer  could  be  given ;  and  Sir  Aubrey,  on  inquirixig  a  few  weeks 
later  into  the  cause  of  his  third  son's  absence  from  his  studies, 
was  not  altogether  pleased  to  be  told  that,  by  the  advice  of  his 
tutor,  he  had  discarded  them  altogether,  and  was  spending  his 
time  much  more  agreeably  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 

Later  on,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
like  disinclination  for  the  ordinary  university  course.  He  had 
been  too  long  engaged  in  the  study  of  EngUsh  poetry  and  meta- 
physics and  the  m<»e  advanced  classics  to  turn  with  the  necessary 
perseverance  to  what  he  considered  unprofitable  tasks ! 

^  I  hate  Juvenal,'  he  writes,  ^  could  never  understand  Persius, 
and,  indeed,  think  very  littie  of  Latin  poetry.  It  was  an  imitative, 
not  creative,  art.'  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to  bring  out 
a  translation  oi  Sophocles,  and  had  finished  a  version  of  the  Anti" 
gone ;  while  under  tiie  guidance  of  Sir  William  Bowan  Hamilton, 
ten  years  his  senior,  he  moved  onward  in  the  congenial  paths  of 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  research. 

Already  in  his  undergraduate  days  we  find  him  laying  the  solid 
foundation  of  cme  of  the  many  friendships  which  were  to  enrich 
his  life.  The  astrcmomer,  he  writes,  was  ^  a  great  embodied  intellect 
rather  tiian  a  human  being,'  as  Wordsworth  asserted,  the  only 

*  wond^ful '  man  he  had  ever  known  except  Coleridge.    He  was 

*  singularly  Uke  Coleridge,'  and  his  nu>ral  and  intellectual  qualities 
were  such  as  rei^y  to  awaken  admiring  reverence  in  de  Vere's  re- 
ceptive mind.  Though  he  could  not  rise  with  the  astronomer  into 
the  regions  of  what  he  termed  ^planetary  contemplation,'  they 
found  much  common  ground  in  the  even  less  well-known  realms 
of  speculative  theology  and  l^e  study  of  patristic  learning  and 
Christian  ethics  to  which  he  was  already  much  addicted.  He  was 
delighted  to  hear  that,  in  the  intervals  of  flogging  his  peg-tc^. 
Sir  William's  little  son,  at  six  years  old,  in  pondering  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  had  discovered  for  himself  the  four  great  heresies 
of  the  first  centuries ;  and  that  the  same  child,  when  asked  if  he 
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should  be  glad  to  see  his  father's  friend,  replied,  with  sad  convic- 
tion, that,  ^  thinking  of  Latin  and  thinking  of  trouble,  and  thinking 
of  God,  he  had  forgotten  Aubrey  de  Vere.' 

The  last  was  a  preoccupation  which  Aubrey  de  Vere  himself 
could  well  understand.  Religion  was  ever  not  only  the  motive- 
power  of  his  blameless  life,  but  an  inexhaustible  source  of  con- 
templative thought.  It  was  the  spring  which,  flowing  in  very 
diverse  channels,  fertilised  the  apparentiy  arid  regions  of  dogmatic 
teaching  beside  which  his  poetic  fancies  blossomed  most  freely. 

The  years  which  immediately  followed  the  conclusion  of  his 
universiiy  career  were  not  only  fruitful  in  literary  relationships 
and  friendships,  but  also  in  new  experiences  which  were  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  his  character.  The  question  of  a  pro- 
fession had  been,  for  the  time,  postponed,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to 
seek,  by  no  untried  or  devious  methods,  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
the  great  truths  upon  whose  elucidation  so  many  minds  were  then 
engaged. 

The  Tractarian  movement  was  affecting  not  only  those  who 
were  swept  along  upon  its  current,  but  many  who  were  more  con- 
cerned with  its  phases  of  thought  than  witii  its  conclusions.  To 
de  Vere  these  questions  were  already  of  primary  importance,  though 
Oxford  was  as  yet  untrodden  ground,  and  he  was  first  drawn  to 
visit  Cambridge,  where  his  eldest  brother  and  many  of  his  most 
intimate  and  distinguished  friends  had  been  educated.  Monckton 
Milnes  had  already  brought  to  Curragh  Tennyson's  early  poems, 
and  with  them  strange  exciting  tidings  from  the  world  beyond, 
rumours  of  new  lights  and  social  upheavals ;  breaking  in,  with  the 
wit  which  had  no  sting  in  it,  upon  its  secluded  stillness.  He  ^  played 
with  the  world,'  and  yet  was  never  seriously,  in  de  Vere's  opinion, 
a  man  of  the  world,  though  a  note  in  his  diary  in  characteristic 
phrase  hints  at  the  reason  why  intimate  and  early  acquaintance- 
ship hardly  passed  into  friendship.  ^  Breakfasted  ttte-db-tete  with 
Milnes,  who  seemed  divided  between  literature  and  politics,  and 
incommoded  by  a  partial  discovery  of  the  necessity  of  earnestness 
for  success.' 

At  Cambridge,  too,  in  the  circle  of  intimate  friends,  he  found 
James  Spedding,  the  future  biographer  of  Bacon,  whom  Tennyson 
even  then  regarded  as  ^  the  wisest  man  he  knew,  the  Pope  among 
us  young  men,'  calm,  discriminating  in  his  judgments,  the  accom- 
plished literary  critic,  the  gentie  censor  to  whom  the  most  self- 
confident  of  young  writers  were  content  to  defer.  Whewell,  Edward 
FitzGerald,  Dean  Milman,  Maurice,  were  all  members  of  the  same 
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set,  and  though  lie  did  not  meet  Tennyson  until  thiee  or  f oi^r  years 
later,  he  found  echoes  of  his  genius  and  poetry  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends.  But  though  the  centre  of  intellectual  activity,  the  Cam- 
bridge atmosphere  was  not  one  in  which  de  Vere  found  himself  alto- 
gether at  home.  He  was  a  disciple  in  search  of  a  teacher,  a  pilgrim 
to  tiie  shrine  of  truth,  and  by  the  way  he  had  chanced  upon  these 
disputants,  who,  as  he  writes,  ^were  playing  with  theories  and 
making  thoughts  go  through  evolutions  like  troops  at  a  review.' 

When  he  quitted  Cambridge,  in  which  he  found  no  prophet  and 
no  open  vision,  the  lighter  mood  was  banished,  as  he  was  brought 
not  only  under  the  influence  of  Oxford's  high  traditions  and  great 
historic  past,  but  into  relationship  with  men  whose  serious  sense 
of  momentous  issues  at  stake  absolutely  forbade  the  display  of 
bewildering  rhetoric  or  irresponsible  eloquence;  men  who  pro- 
foimdly  impressed  him  by  the  authority  tiiey  claimed  for  the 
Church,  whose  truth  is  freedom,  and  at  tiie  same  time  exercised 
the  unconscious  ascendency  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter. Moreover,  though  trained  in  the  school  of  theology,  he  was 
a  poet ;  as  Sara  Coleridge  afiSrmed,  ^  a  more  entire  poet '  in  his 
whole  mind  and  temperament  than  she  had  ever  known,  and  he 
readily  caught  tiie  spirit  of  religious  knight-errantry  which  was 
abroad. 

The  slight  sketches  he  draws  at  this  time  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Oxford  movement  are  characteristically  reverent.  Of  Newman  he 
writes : 

^  The  emotion  of  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  was  one  of  the 
greatest  in  my  life ;  he  entered  very  swiftly  and  quietiy,  with  a  kind 
of  balance  of  the  figure,  like  a  very  great  lady  sweepiog  into  the 
room.  That  was  my  first  impression ;  the  second  was  of  a  high- 
bred young  monk  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  asceticism  cannot 
quite  conceal  his  distinguished  elegance.'  He  recalls  the  pathos 
so  much  more  powerful  than  vehemence,  the  insight  which  made 
his  gentleness  so  formidable,  those  '  dagger's  points  of  light  flashed 
in  upon  the  stricken  conscience,  and,  most  of  all,  that  intense 
reality  which  sent  a  spiritual  vibration  over  the  knd,'  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  when  asked  who  had  impressed  him  most 
of  all  the  great  souls  he  had  known,  there  came  tiie  instant  reply, 
*  Wordsworth  and  Newman ;  they  are  the  two  for  whom  my  love 
has  been  most  like  idolatry.' 

Of  Dr.  Pusey,  too,  he  saw  and  heard  something  at  this  period 
of  disquietude  and  unrest;  found  him  Mocking  like  a  saint  in 
tribulation,'  and  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  like  the  '  reverie  of  a 
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Baint/  Manning,  the  friend  of  his  later  years,  he  met  for  the  first 
time  in  1849,  and  tiie  outward  signs  of  inward  grace  are  noted,  as 
in  his  sketch  (rf  Newman,  with  an  idealising  pen  which  clearly 
proves  that  he  was  not  ^  so  romantically  dull  as  to  despise  physical 
endowments.'  ^  You  would  think,'  he  writes,  ^  that  a  saint  of  old 
had  stepped  out  of  a  picture  by  Raphael  or  Pemgino ' ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  extreme  intellectual  self-possession,  and  single-minded 
devotion  to  causes  rather  than  to  individuals,  de  Vere's  poetic 
insight  divined  the  exist^ice  of  hidden  forces  of  affection  which, 
breaking  through  the  barriers  of  a  too  rigid  self-control,  awakened 
an  inmiediate  and  lasting  response;  and  to  Manning,  whetilier 
rector,  archdeacon,  archbishop,  or  cardinal,  he  was  ever  'My 
dearest  Aubrey.' 

During  this  time  of  ecclesiastical  research  his  preoccupations, 
however,  were  by  no  means  altogether  theologicaL  The  seriousness 
of  his  investigations  could  not  cloud  the  natural  brightness  of 
his  spirit,  and  he  found  himself  ready  to  make  a  bound  over  '  f oUo 
barriers  of  old  divines'  to  join  his  friends  and  correspondents. 
But  in  all  probability  he  was  already  feeling  the  relief  of  a  decision 
which  had  long  been  a  foregone  ccxiclusion,  and  only  a  few  months 
later,  in  November  1861,  he  was  received  into  the  Gonununion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace  at 
Avignon. 

Among  his  old  friends  his  change  awakened  many  natural 
and  justifiable  r^rets,  but  there  was  no  sense  of  bitterness  to 
cause  permanent  estrangement,  and,  like  almost  every  other  step 
in  his  life,  it  was  fruitiul  in  fresh  friendships.  Carlyle,  indeed, 
rode  over  to  see  him  on  purpose  to  teU  him  '  not  to  do  this  thing. 
You  were  bom  free.    Do  not  go  into  that  hole.' 

But  for  Carlyle's  opinion?  he,  like  his  friend  Henry  Taylor, 
had  no  respect.  '  Carlyle  can  see,'  Henry  Taylor  writes,  '  nothing 
but  the  chaos  of  his  own  mind  reflected  in  the  universe.  Guidance, 
therefore,  there  is  none  to  be  got  from  him ;  nor  any  illumination 
save  that  of  storm  lights ' ;  and  de  Vere,  when  he  meets  him,  one  of 
a  large  hterary  house-party  at  Lord  Ashburton's,  tiiough  much 
interested  in  his  conversation,  calls  his  love  of  justice '  too  flagrantly 
irreverent ' ;  and  finds  him  wielding  the  ^  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Cromwell ' '  to  cut  every  knot,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  Scotch 
intelligence  is  insufficient  to  disentangle.'  Long  years  after,  on 
reading  his  letters,  he  wrote  of  him  again  '  as  a  man  with  much 
heart — an  ardent  and  courageous  one — but  not  a  great  thinker, 
for  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  thinking  with  self-possession,'    In 
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&tct,  of  all  the  great  intelleotB  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
personal  relations,  Carljle  was  the  one  with  whom  he  had  least  in 
common.  His  violent  denxmciations  shoRoked  de  Vere's  sense  of  the 
deference  due  to  serious  conyictions.  Stepping  aside  in  distressed  sur- 
prise he  easily  avoided  his  wild  unmeasured  strokes,  and  his  natural 
courtesy  might  forbid  a  sharp  retort,  but  he  was  neither  stunned 
nor  dasded  by  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Carlyle's  discourse. 

Ss  mind  had  been  informed  and  enlightened  under  serener 
skies.  The  long  walks  with  Wordsworth  by  lake  and  mountcttn 
were  soon  to  be  over,  but  the  high  truths  clothed  in  inspired 
purity  of  language,  the  interchange  of  both  imaginative  and 
contemplative  thought  ever  leading  upward  and  onward,  would  be 
abiding  memories  to  enrich  and  govern  his  life.  When  tiie  old 
poet  departed  others  would  remain :  Henry  Taylor,  as  he  writes, 
^by  many  d^rees  the  chief  friend  that  I  ever  had,  the  most  manly, 
upright,  just,  and  generous  nature  that  I  have  ever  known,'  and 
Tennyson,  with  whom  he  first  made  acquaintance  in  1841  or  1842, 
notii^  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Manning  and  Newman,  his  outward 
form  and  bearing. 

'  The  large  dark  eyes,  generally  dreamy,  but  with  an  occasional 
gleam  of  imaginative  alertness,  the  dusky  almost  Spanish  com- 
plexion, tiie  high-built  head,  and  the  massive  abundance  of  curling 
hair  like  the  finest  black  silk.'  He  had  long  loved  his  poetry,  and 
had  first  read  Of  old  md  Freedom  on  ike  Heights,  and  Fow  aek  me 
^y  tho'  iU  at  ease,  to  the  old  Laureate  at  Rydal,  who,  though 
apparently  distrustful  of  new  and  xmtried  authors,  after  a  pause 
of  reflecticHi,  ac^owledged  these  two  poems  to  be  very  ^  solid  and 
noble  in  thought,  and  their  diction  suigularly  stately.' 

In  London  he  had  already  made  many  acquaintances  among 
the  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  and  had  been  taken  by  Henry 
Taylor  to  l»eakfast  with  Rogers,  who,  though  approaching  his 
eif^tieth  year,  still  drew  within  his  drde  the  most  noteworthy 
people  ci  every  sort  and  degree  in  society.  With  Tennyson  he 
pud  a  memorable  visit  also  to  Wordsw(»rth  at  Hampstead,  and 
found  with  the  Poet  of  the  Mountains,  old  Rogers  the  Poet  of  tiie 
World,  and  walked  back  to  Lcndon  after  the  visit  through  grassy 
fields,  Tennyson  complaining  ^t  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  kindle 
latent  ardours  and  inflame  the  old  poet's  imagination. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  witii  his  serene  optimism,  was  possibly  the  best 
perscm  to  whom  Tennyson  could  pour  out  his  complaint.  He  was 
frequently  depressed  and  ^  murmuring  sore '  against  fate.  At  thirty 
he  proterted  he  was  getting  old,  he  railed  against  society,  cared 
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nothing  for  fame,  found  the  society  of  clever  men  a  weariness, 
wished  for  nothing  but  a  competence  and  retirement,  and  was 
miserable.  '  I  told  him,'  de  Vere  notes  in  his  diary,  for  the  occasion 
evidently  laying  aside  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet's 
vision,  to  become  a  reliable  and  practical  comisellor,  ^  I  told  him 
he  wanted  occupation,  a  wife,  and  orthodox  principles,  which  he 
took  very  well.'  From  this  time  onward  his  intercourse  witili  the 
Tennysons  was  not  long  interrupted.  The  green  lanes  and  pastures 
of  Farringford,  and  later  the  terrace  and  gardens  at  Aldworth, 
well  knew  his  light  step  and  friendly  greeting  as  he  brought  into 
those,  as  into  many  other  houses,  what  his  biographer  happily  calls 
the  ^  moral  sunshine '  of  his  presence. 

No  sense  of  frustrated  purposes,  no  shadow  of  disappointed 
hope,  hindered  his  generous  appreciation  of  the  just  dues  of  con- 
temporary success  and  fame  accorded  to  others.  The  morbid 
sensitiveness  to  criticism  (which  was  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
past  generation  of  poets)  was  absent  from  a  mind  which,  though 
readily  gratified  by  appreciative  praise,  had  never  learnt  even  the 
rudiments  of  vanity.  Even  at  the  self-conscious  age  of  twenty 
he  could  be  amused  at  the  abrupt  greeting  of  the  old  despot  Sir 
Edward  O'Brien  : 

^I  suppose  you  are  Aubrey.  I  am  told  you  write  poetry. 
I  have  no  opinion  of  you  minor  poets.  I  respect  Pope  and  Dryden 
and  Milton,  but  that  is  because  they  have  received  the  sanction 
of  public  opinion.    I  think  very  littie  of  you  minor  poets.' 

And  throughout  his  life  he  was  equally  ready  to  take  in  good 
part  even  the  ignorant  strictures  of  the  adverse  critic,  though  in 
a  chance  phrase  here  and  there,  and  especially  in  one  touching 
sentence  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Taylor,  under  all  his  play  upon  f eehngs 
he  sounds  a  sadder  note.  '  I  wonder  how  people  feel  who  write 
with  hope.  Of  course  one  can  dispense  with  it  if  one  writes  in 
defence  of  what  one  knows  or  profoundly  believes  to  be  the  true 
and  the  good ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  feeling  is  like.' 
Nevertheless  he  might  truly  have  a£Gjrmed  that  *  single  sympathies 
to  me  are  more  than  fame,'  and  this  betrays  in  all  probability  but 
a  transitory  discouragement.  Though  his  poetry  might  not  win 
a  wide  rec(^ition  or  an  evanescent  popuIiaity»  his  high  concep- 
tions of  a  poet's  mission,  together  with  the  moral  elevation  and 
variety  of  his  themes,  and  tiie  beauty  and  grace  of  his  poetic  diction, 
raised  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  his  day.  '  The  most  envious  of  poets  or 
half  poets,'  cried  Landor,  *does  not  envy  me  more  than  I  envy 
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Aobrey  de  Vere,'  and  Henry  Taylor's  lines  were  no  less  true  to  his 
literary  judgment  than  to  his  early  friendship  when  he  wrote  : 

Flowers  were  they  that  were  planted  by  the  Muse 
In  a  deep  soil  which  the  continual  dews 
Of  blessing  had  enriched ;  no  lesser  light 
Than  what  was  lit  in  Sidne/s  spirit  dear, 
Or  given  to  saintly  Herbert's  to  diffuse, 
Now  lives  in  thine,  de  Vere. 

Literary  ambitions  might  in  trutii  have  more  easily  fixed  their 
roots  in  a  soil  less  rich  and  less  productive  of  high  thoughts  and 
aspirations  which  brought  with  them  an  inevitable  sense  of  inward 
peace  and  satisfaction.  '  Life  and  the  throng  of  life,  when  they 
are  full  and  strong,  are  a  sort  of  madness  within  us  and  around.' 
So  he  wrote,  and  into  that  throng  he  had  no  desire  to  enter.  Free 
from  the  pressure  of  official  life,  and  the  weight  of  undesired  responsi- 
bilities, he  was  rarely  called  upon  to  take  practical  action,  and  yet 
when  such  latent  powers  as  he  possessed  were  called  forth  they 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  Li  the  Lish  famine  year,  for  instance, 
we  find  him  playing  the  part  of  the  practical  landowner,  investi- 
gating cases  of  distress,  organising  relief  committees,  haranguing 
turbulent  mobs,  standing  with  imperturbable  good  temper  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  to  explain,  no  doubt  in  most  gentle  courteous  wise, 
his  unpopular  but  unalterable  determination  not  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  tiie  insurgent  peasantry,  though  enforced  by  the 
unanswerable  argument  of  eight  muskets  pointed  at  his  head: 
a  forcible  manner  of  proffering  a  request  which  he  took  in  per- 
fectly good  part,  as  he  was  sure  it  indicated  no  ill-will  nor  want  of 
respect  to  his  family !  Even  the  want  of  respect  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  forgiven  in  the  natural  elation  of  discovering  that, 
visionary  and  dreamer  though  he  might  be,  he  could  successfully 
confront  and  disband  them  with  an  unperturbed  spirit  and  a  light 
heart. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  response  of  his  practical 
faculties  to  the  claims  of  affection,  but  for  the  most  part,  as  we 
have  seen,  both  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  his  own  tempera- 
ment combined  to  secure  for  him  an  immunity  from  those  trivial 
cares  and  practical  decisions  which  rob  so  many  people  of  their 
seasonable  leisure,  and  he  was  left  free  to  travel  hopefully  onward 
towards  serener  heights. 

Beyond  the  ever-widening  circle  of  his  intimate  friends,  the 
aodal  gifts,  which  he  showered  around  him  with  easy  prodigality. 
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attracted  very  diverse  minds,  and  were  displayed  in  the  most 
varied  circumstances. 

He  was  equally  at  home  with  Cardinal  Newman  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Oratory,  or  in  a  crowd  at  a  London  party ;  discours- 
ing upon  some  high  philosophical  or  theological  questicm  to  a 
sjrmpathetic  auditor ;  absorbed  in  Tennyson's  reading  ol  his  last 
new  poem,  or  himself  redting  some  favourite  baUad  to  children 
in  the  schoolroom.  For  his  friendships  ever  claimed  a  happy 
immunity  from  the  chances  and  changes  of  time,  and  were  renewed 
again  in  the  younger  generation. 

A  Conservative  by  family  traditions  and  natural  instincts,  he 
shrank,  even  as  a  young  man,  from  the  self-assertiveness  of  con- 
versational disputants,  and  was  distressed  by  the  modem  want  of 
deference  and  respect  for  well-known  truths  and  established  customs. 
He  might  be  oblivious  of  external  things,  as  when,  driving  through 
the  park  with  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  he  calmly  unfurled  a  cotton 
umbrella  of  broken  antique  structure,  a  relic  of  other  days ;  and 
may  possibly  have  been  wrapped  (though  she  does  not  record  it) 
in  the  frayed  military  cloak  which  his  younger  brother  Horace, 
whose  memory  he  cherished,  had  worn  in  tiie  Crimea,  but  he  never 
infringed  the  higher  code  of  unselfish  courtesy.  It  was  a  quality 
which  with  him  had  rather  the  elasticity  of  an  instinct  than  the 
formality  of  a  principle. 

It  is  true  that  his  predilections  obscured  to  some  extent  his 
critical  faculties.  His  charity  threw  misleading  lights  over  persons 
and  things ;  and  when  forced  to  an  adverse  judgment  he  would 
still  hasten  with  eager  alacrity  to  plead  excuses  and  discover 
extenuating  circumstances.  Shelley's  want  of  reverence,  which 
amazes  him  in  a  man  of  genius,  he  thinks,  must  be  owing  to  his 
original  cerebral  organisation  augmented  by  circumstances  which 
hindered  proper  development  of  some  part  of  it.  *  He  must  be  a 
fallen  angel,  for  something  angelic  there  certainly  was  about  him/ 
In  the  same  manner  he  sees  in  Hartley  Coleridge  ^  that  strange, 
interesting,  forlorn  being,'  one  who  might  have  been  ^  more  easily 
changed  into  an  angel  than  into  a  simply  strong  man.'  Thus  not 
unfrequently  in  the  pursuit  of  charity  he  chanced  upon  some  hidden 
truth,  but  nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  he  saw  tilie  realities  of  life, 
as  it  were,  through  a  moonlit  imagination  which  softened  harsh 
outlines  and  veiled  the  incongruities  of  natural  defects.  Yet^ 
when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  righteous  indignation  could  find 
an  unhesitating  voice.  One  instance  may  be  given  as  illustrating 
an  almost  unknown  side  of  his  character.    Talk  was  going  on  around 
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him  among  a  party  of  young  people,  of  which  he  hardly  seemed  to 
be  aware,  when  someone  let  fall  an  irreverent  word  of  shallow 
soeptieism.  At  once  he  broke  the  silenoe  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained.  ^  Tht  fool^  he  cried,  with  emphatic  severity,  '  tl^ 
fo(il  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God/  He  made  no  attempt 
to  pnrsae  tiie  subject ;  he  never  even  looked  to  see  if  the  shot  had 
told ;  but  tiliough  his  hand  might  be  gentle  and  unpractised,  his 
aim  was  sure.    It  had  gone  home. 

How  many  such  sidelights  are  thrown  upon  his  character  as 
we  recall  the  years  that  are  gone !  How  full  they  are  of  memories 
which  may  not  be  put  down  on  paper !  The  spontaneous  humour 
which,  like  sudden  gleams  of  sunshine  through  breaking  clouds, 
lighted  up  his  talk ;  the  simple  peace-making  wiles  by  which  he 
sought  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable;  the  aspiring  thoughts 
clothed  in  unpremeditated  felicities  of  diction ;  his  pleasant  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  his  friends ;  his  filial  piety ;  and,  above  all,  his 
rare,  unalterable  fideUty  to  old  faiths  and  old  affections.  *The 
earUily  lights  grow  dim,'  he  writes,  ^  that  the  stars  may  reappear,' 
and  though  now  and  again  his  retrospect  might  be  touched  by  a 
tender  melancholy,  more  often  the  spirits  which  he  evoked  were 
^  spirits  of  noonday.'  The  old  familiar  places  which  had  known 
them  were  enchanted  ground ;  the  present  faded  and  grew  dim  in 
the  light  of  tiie  past ;  ^  even  the  old  jests  were  repeated  with  a 
strange .  mixture  of  pathos  and  mirth.'  He  dwelt  among  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  in  the  near  and  consolatory  companionship 
of  the  beloved  dead ;  and  his  own  description  of  old  age  in  the 
medieval  CSiristian  unconsciously  and  accurately  portrays  the 
profoundly  serious  and  yet  light-hearted  piety  of  his  closing  years  : 
*  A  youtfafulness  surviving  in  old  age,  which  was  not  regarded 
as  life's  inevitable  frustiation  and  joy's  confutation,  but  rather 
as  the  rest  of  a  quiet  hope,  beside  the  gates  of  perpetual  youth.' 

Eleanob  A«  Towle. 
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The  Girl  with  the  Soft  Grey  Eyes. 


I  DOUBT  if  I  could  give  her  leal  name.  One  so  soon  foigets  the 
unimportant  acoessories;  all  the  quicker  for  the  inverse 
vividness  of  the  main  facts,  the  things  that  the  memory  will  never 
let  go.  With  men  who  knock  about  the  world  in  strenuous  living, 
objects  are  oftenest  referred  to  hj  the  phrase  that  best  and  most 
permanently  hits  them  off.  Girls  are  objects  no  less  than  men  and 
things.  In  war-time  they  are  seen  and  missed  again,  so  quickly 
and  casually  that  their  names  are  mere  arbitrary  acddents,  and 
they  are  remembered,  if  at  all,  by  that  which  quickest  and  surest 
brings  them  up  in  the  mind  again.  This,  then,  is  the  story  of  ^  the 
girl  with  the  soft  grey  eyes.' 

It  was  Morgan,  the  man  most  concerned,  who  first  used  the 
phrase.  And  when  it  was  all  over ;  when  the  war  at  last  ended, 
and  we,  who  knew  of  the  incident,  had  dispersed  to  the  four  clean 
winds  of  heaven  from  the  tainted  air  of  the  veldt ;  then,  if  any 
man  of  us  ever  thought  of  her  in  his  retarospect,  it  was  by  MorgMi's 
phrase  that  he  named  her  in  his  mind. 

Morgan  was  an  officer  of  M.I.,  recovering  so  slowly  from  a  bad 
wound  that  he  was  not  allowed  out  on  trek,  but  sternly  bidden  to 
sit  and  rest  himself  as  part  of  the  garrison  of  a  certain  little  town 
on  the  railway  in  the  Transvaal — ^and  I  am  not  always  certain  that 
I  remember  even  the  name  of  that. 

The  time  was  the  time  when  many,  but  not  nearly  all,  of  tiie 
women  and  children  from  the  back  veldt  had  been  brought  into  the 
concentration  camps.  The  girl  was — ^but  you'll  hear  of  her  as  you 
goon. 

The  town  was  held  by  a  conglomeration  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  of  dereUct  troops ;  stragglers,  details,  men  from  hospital,  and 
dismounted  men  of  operating  columns ;  altogether  a  weary  hotch- 
potch for  an  eager  man  to  bark  his  shins  and  skin  his  heart  upon. 
There  was  no  more  than  one  officer  of  any  one  unit,  neither  was 
there  any  regular  mess.    Barely  any  two  of  the  officers  joined 
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ratioiiB  and  made  pretence  of  chiunming.  In  tiie  insufferable 
dulneflB  of  life  in  a  never«sniped  garrison  men  had  grown  insuffer- 
able also  to  each  other.  Whisky  had  begun  to  go  to  the  stomach, 
leaving  the  head  merely  the  more  morose.  The  place  offered  only 
two  alternatives.  A  man  could  either  flirt  with  the  dozen  ^  English ' 
girls  and  women  of  the  town,  not  necessarily  the  best  looking,  or 
he  could  exdmnge  mordant  banter  with  as  many  of  the  burgher 
^rk  as  were  surreptitiously  eager  to  pick  up  information  for  the 
use  of  their  friends  outside.  Of  course  there  was  always  the  eternal 
accident  of  love,  and,  as  almost  always  in  such  circumstances, 
it  was  oftenest  the  women  who  got  hurt  in  that  tragedy. 

At  last  Morgan  was  seen  to  grow  cheerful — so  cheerful  that  the 
doctor  became  an  unofficial  member  of  that  mess  which  had  pre- 
viously comdsted  only  of  Morgan  and  Hutchings,  lieutenant  of  part 
of  a  Volunteer  company  that  was  soon  to  go  home.  Then  came  a 
day  when  the  three  were  sitting  in  the  mess  hut,  midday  scoff  just 
finished,  jupes  going  and  silence  reigning.  It  was  Morgan  who 
broke  the  harmony  of  the  moment  by  speech,  causing  the  doctor 
to  frown  for  a  moment  at  such  folly  as  talk. 

^  rU  take  out  the  gun  and  try  to  get  a  hare  or  a  kurhaan  for 
dinner,'  said  Morgan.  *  Too  much  bally  biscuits  and  bully,  you 
know  ' 

A  moment's  silence,  which  the  doctor  hoped  might  last,  was 
exploded  upon  by  Hutchings.  '  If  you'd  get  us  the  game  you  are 
really  going  after,  the  girl  with  the  grey  eyes,  that  would  be  some- 
diing  to  amuse  us  at  least,'  spoke  he,  half  savagely. 

^  The  girl  witii  the  soft  grey  eyes,'  corrected  Morgan  once  again 
with  all  that  air  of  a  man  who  ^  fancies  himself  in  that  particular 
quarter.' 

The  doctor  looked  up.    Morgan  looked  across  at  him. 

'  Hutchings  has  never  forgiven  me  because  it  was  I  instead  of 
himself  who  emptied  three-parts  of  the  mess  stores  into  her  Cape 
cart,  when  she  drove  in  for  provisions  and  foimd  the  shops  had 
none.' 

*  Tes,'  growled  Hutchings  to  the  doctor.  ^  Fancy  the  beggar  ! 
He  was  fieM  officer  that  day.  If  I'd  been  field  officer  she  wouldn't 
have  been  allowed  in  at  all — that's  the  way  information  goes  out. 
But  my  lord  Bairam  here,  the  wild  ass,  he  goes  riding  round  on  his 
long-tailed  gee-gee,  and  he  finds  her  stating  her  case  to  my  sergeant 
on  outpost  there — ^you  know  these  girk  with  the  big  grey  eyes  and 
how  they  look  at  a  man — so  this  wild  ass  must  promptly  bring  up 
half  the  oncost  and  lug  off  aU  the  mess  stores  that  were  any  good 
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and  dump  them  into  her  cart.  I  sappose  he  looked  at  her  then 
with  a  sort  of  an  ^'  anTthing,  anjthing  else,  queen  of  mj  heart  t '' 
sort  of  gaze,  as  if  he'd  done  something  wise.' 

^  So  I  had,  mj  dear  little  son,'  put  in  Morgan,  with  his  most 
inBu£Eerable  air.    ^  Ladies  first— that's  always  wisdom.' 

*  You ! — ^jrou  penny  noveletter,  70a ! '  retorted  Hatchings  to 
him  in  hngest  disgust.  Then,  turning,  'Well,  doctor,'  he  went 
on,  '  I  suppose  she  looked  at  him  with  the ''  You  are  so  very  kind  " 
sort  of  flapdoodle  in  her  eyes.  At  least,  ever  since  ^t  time  there's 
hardly  a  day  but  my  lord  John  Ass  here  goes  out — shooting ! ' 

'  While  you  still  continue  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day  on — 
biscuits  and  bully,'  suggested  the  doctor  in  his  most  casual  manner. 
And  Hutchings  growled. 

*  And  the  girl  with  the  grey  eyes,'  added  the  doctor  presently. 
'She  comes  out  to  carry  the  bag  home — ^I  don't  say  to  whose 
home  ? '  ended  he. 

'  No,  that's  it,'  returned  Hutchings,  with  fresh  disgust.  '  He 
goes  right  bang  on  into  the  house  and  drinks  coffee  with  her  people, 
just  like  a  bally  Boer  on  the  (ypset.  You  can  watch  him  go,  any 
afternoon,  through  the  big  telescope  Harrison's  got  up  there  on  the 
koppie  with  the  gun.  You  can  follow  the  beggar  all  the  way,  and 
ablest  see  the  smirk  on  him.' 

'Not  all  the  way,'  corrected  Morgan  suavely.  'There's  one 
dip  there,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  or  so,  with  a  sluit  in  it.  The 
veldt's  not  so  flat  as  it  looks  from  the  koppie.' 

'  No,  but  you  are ;  you  just  dashed  are  as  flat  as  you  look  when 
one  watches  you  go  through  that  telescope,'  deUvered  Hutchings 
crushingly. 

'  And  why  not  ? '  returned  Morgan  imperturbably.  '  Loveli- 
ness will  be  served.  Better  a  hardened  sinner  like  myself  should 
look  flat  than  the  young  and  tender  Hutchings  of  the  GosUng 
Greens.' 

At  this  allusion  to  the  private  shade  of  khaki  he  affected, 
Hutchings  seized  a  beaker  and  looked  threatening.  The  doctor 
intervened.  '  Then  the  girl  lives  at  that  farm  on  the  Schoonfonteln 
Road,  I  suppose.    About  three  miles  out,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Hutchings.  '  It's  the  first  you  come  to ;  the 
only  one  in  that  direction,  in  fact.  Rich  old  beggar,  her  btker. 
Fine  big  stone  house,  and  lots  of  trees  about— you  know  the  sort  of 
place.' 

The  doctor  nodded  and  pulled  his  moustache  thoughtfully. 
'  He's  one  of  those  who  gave  up  their  arms  under  Lord  Roberts's 
proclamation  about  a  year  ago,  isn't  he  ? ' 
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*He  is/  spoke  Hntohiiigs,  disgustedly.  The  memory  of  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  proclamation  inspired  most  officers  with 
disgust. 

*  And  he's  never  taken  up  arms  again  since,  because  he's  too 
rich ;  he  has  too  much  to  lose,  living  under  the  eye  of  a  garrison 
as  he  is  ?  '  pursued  the  doctor  evenly. 

*  Thafs  just  it/  assented  Hutchings. 

Morgan  was  merely  leaning  back,  finishing  his  smoke,  and 
beaming  raggingly  upon  his  comrade. 

^  But  his  son ;  her  brother — well,  we'll  put  it  that  he's  not  at 
liome,  except  occasionally  at  midnight  perhaps,  for  half  an  hour 
or  so,  and  then  witii  half-a-dozen  Kaffirs  on  the  look-out  ? '  The 
doctor's  air  was  very  casual  still  as  he  talked. 

*  Exactly ! '  replied  Hutchings.  ^  But  any  column  that  goes  out 
that  way  idways  hears  from  the  young  beggar  and  the  gang  he's 
got  in  the  koppies  beyond  there.  We  ought  to  bum  the  farm  and 
sweep  off  all  there  is — ^horses,  cattle,  father,  mother,  girl,  and  every 
baUy  thing  there.  That  would  teach  her  brother  what's  war  and 
what's  picnic' 

The  doctor  ignored  that  problem  in  ethics.  He  stuck  per- 
tinaciously to  the  Une  he  seemed  to  be  developing.  '  And  those 
koppies  where  the  brother  has  his  range — they  begin  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  the  house,  don't  they  ?  ' 

^  They  do,'  spoke  Hutchings,  as  aggrievedly  as  if  the  koppies 
were  part  of  Morgan's  cussedness. 

*And  you  say,'  continued  the  doctor,  still  imperturbably, 
looking  across  at  Morgan — '  you  say  that  there's  one  part  of  the 
way  that  the  gun  telescope  can't  look  into.  How  far  is  that  from 
the  house? ' 

*  Short  of  half  a  mile,'  answered  Morgan  offhand. 

^  Shut  in  it,  you  said  ?  '  returned  the  doctor.  ^  Comes  down 
out  of  those  koppies  behind,  doesn't  it  ? ' 

*  Tes,'  returned  Morgan,  as  though  the  point  were  not  new  to 
him. 

'  So,  if  there's  any  Boer  there  who  fancies  the  girl  himself  ? ' 
pat  in  the  doctor  with  a  significant  pause. 

Morgan  knocked  tiie  ashes  from  his  pipe  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knows.  *  Doctor,  you're  entirely  on  the  wrong  leg  there.  She's 
not  the  sort  to  be  satisfied  with  any  bally  Boer.  She's  one  of  these 
giris  of  the  Boer  equivalent  to  the  F.F.V.'s  in  America.  Here 
their  paters  have  plenty  of  money  and  send  them  down  to  the  Cape 
for  a  swell  education— -dashed  good  schools  they  must  be,  too. 
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Then  they  come  home  again  to  the  Teldt^  and  tiieie^s  no  cone- 
spondingly  educated  young  man  to  match  them,  so  they've  got  to 
look  roimd  for  an  Englishman — and  they  always  do  it.' 

^Well,'  returned  tiie  doctor  agreeably.  'We'll  suppose  die 
girls  do  look  for  an  Englishman.  Are  we  to  suppose  also  that 
these  young  Boers,  who  haven't  been  sent  down  to  the  Cape  for 
an  education,  are  any  more  effusively  fond  of  the  English  for 
that  ? ' 

^  Those  Johnnies ! '  returned  Morgan  in  amused  contempt. 
^  Doctor,  those  beggars  don't  count.' 

'  All  right  then.  It's  your  own  show,'  finished  the  doctor  with 
his  slowest  smile.  '  But,  if  you'll  call  at  my  tent  as  you  go,  my 
sergeant  will  give  you  a  first-aid  dressing.' 

'  If  you'd  said  he'd  pour  me  a  beaker  of  ^*  boy  "  out  of  those 
medical  comforts  of  yours,  I'd  have  said  ^'  Thanks,  doctor," ' 
retorted  Morgan,  rising  to  his  feet  with  a  lazy  shrug  of  his  whole 
figure. 

And  in  this  manner  Morgan  took  horse  and  gun  and  went  to 
look  for — game. 

The  veldt  that  seemed  to  sweep  away  so  flat  from  the  foot  of 
the  koppie  dominating  the  town  was  really  imdulating ;  long  alow 
folds  sheeted  with  grass.  Morgan  gave  no  thought  to  the  safety 
of  such  a  ride.  The  big  gun  behind  had  such  long  range,  and  the 
Boers  had  left  the  place  quiet  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  the 
thought  of  that  danger  did  not  enter  his  mind,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's 
warning  on  the  point.  But  another  warning  of  the  doctor's,  a 
parting  warning,  did  enter  his  mind  and  keep  place  there. 

The  doctor  had  come  out  to  run  an  eye,  an  Irishman's  eye, 
over  tiie  horse  that  Morgan  was  to  ride.  Hutchings  was  not  there, 
the  groom  was  gone,  and  Morgan  in  the  saddle  had  waited  a  moment 
for  the  doctor's  opinion  of  the  horse.  An  appreciative  nod  was  all 
the  doctor  had  to  give  to  the  horse.  His  words  were  back  on  the 
other  subject  still.  '  About  this  girl  with  the  grey  eyes,'  he  had 
begun,  with  that  casual  way  of  his  own — *  suppose  jrou  make  a 
mistake  ? ' 

*  Oh,  but  I'm  making  no  mistake,'  Morgan  had  returned  con- 
tentedly.   '  I  know  when  I'm  the  right  man.' 

'  That  is  just  the  thing  I'm  meaning,'  smiled  the  doctor  easily. 
'  Suppose  you're  so  much  the  right  man  that  you  forget  and  make 
the  mistake  that  better  men  than  we  have  made  before  to*day. 
Suppose  you  do — ^what  will  always  haunt  you  afterwards  %  ' 

The  smile  had  continued  in  the  doctor's  face  as  he  looked  the 
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other  quizzioally  in  the  eye.  They  weie  close  friends  with  that 
closeness  which  comes  in  war-time.  And  the  smile  had  sharpened 
in  Morgan's  face  as  he  returned  the  look.  Yet  he  had  paused  a 
full  breath  before  answering.  *  Oh,  she's  not  that  sort  of  a  girl 
at  all/  he  had  said. 

*'  Neither  is  any  other  girl  that  sort — ^if  the  man  is  not,'  the 
doctor  returned.  ^  One's  never  afraid  of  the  girl ;  it's  the  man  one's 
afraid  of.  But,  by-by ;  good  luck ;  I  suppose  your  mother  will  be 
satisfied  so  long  as  the  girl's  not  that  sort  of  girl.  One  daughter- 
in-law  will  be  as  good  as  another,  eh,  thinks  she  ?  ' 

^  Fm  hanged  if  she  does,'  Morgan  had  returned  frankly,  ahnost 
lauj^iing  as  he  thought  of  his  mother's  certain  and  vigorous  horror 
at  the  bare  notion  of  a  Boer  daughter-in-law.  So  he  had  ridden 
away. 

But  it  had  not  come  to  an3rthing  like  daughters-in-law 
yet.  It  was  only  that  this  thing  was  as  pleasant  to  the 
one  as  the  other  in  this  dreary  monotony  of  the  war,  thought  he 
as  he  rode.  He  quite  failed  to  grasp^as  so  many  of  us  failed — 
tiiat  this  which  was  monotony  to  him  was  a  slow-drawn  horror 
of  tragedy  to  the  gbl ;  a  long,  long,  horror  of  agony ;  as  it 
must  have  been  to  everyone  of  burgher  blood;  this  crawling 
extinction  of  their  national  freedom.  With  such  a  tragedy — ^how 
many  of  us  have  ever  paused  to  realise  its  true  awfulness  ? — 
wearing  out  the  deeps  of  her  heart  every  waking  hour,  this  which 
was  so  pleasant  a  pastime  to  him,  because  it  relieved  a  mere  mono- 
tony, mi^t  well  be  proportionately  sweeter  to  her  as  a  relief  to 
what  was  so  much  a  real  heartbreak. 

So  Morgan  kept  his  way,  conning  only  his  own  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, guessing  no  profounder  depths  for  her.  His  smile  was  the 
smile  of  a  man  quite  certain  of  the  girl  he  was  going  to  see. 
Yet  it  was  not  wholly  complacent.  He  was  no  more  of  a  bounder 
than  his  neighbour,  and  as  little  a  saint.  He  was  just  the  ordinary 
average  man  riding  to  meet  a  very  nice  girl.  Only — ^he  was  of 
the  conquering  race,  she  of  the  conquered.  It  was  in  that  one  cir- 
onmstanoe  lay  all  the  particular  possibilities  of  the  case.  But  he 
never  thought  of  it  that  way.  He  was  going  to  visit  the  girl  with 
the  soft  grey  eyes,  and  it  was  nobody's  business  but  hers  and  his, 
thought  he  to  himself  as  he  passed  the  sluit  and  topped  the  last  rise 
that  brought  him  within  dose  range  of  the  house  he  was  heading  for. 

The  house  was  a  well-masoned  burgher  farmhouse  of  the  best 
oksa-^and  how  good  a  class  that  is  I — flimked  by  well-tree'd  orchard 
4nd  garden,  by  shade  and  shelter  trees  of  gum  and  wattle,  and  by 
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wall-fenced  '  lands '  complete.  Very  fair  do  such  fannsteads  show, 
set  in  the  wide  sweep  of  veldt  and  koppie ;  poignantly  desolate 
did  they  show  when  war  had  blasted  them  witii  fire  and  axe.  At 
that  moment,  this  one,  in  its  untouched  aspect,  showed  the  fairer 
to  Morgan  because  of  his  errand. 

Yet  the  girl  with  the  grey  eyes — ^when  he  had  been  invited  to 
dismount  and  enter  by  the  fether — seemed  in  no  way  exceptional 
for  beauty  as  she  stepped  from  a  side  room  into  the  dim  fore- 
chamber,  or  main  room,  to  greet  him,  evbn  as  her  mother  greeted 
him.  She  had  that  suggestion  of  strong  comeliness  of  limb  and 
body  which  is  common  in  the  upper-class  burgher  families.  She 
had  the  good  bust  which  the  teapot  and  feeding-bottle  promise  to 
eliminate  elsewhere.  She  had  that  gentle,  half  wondering,  sweet 
gravity  which  is  vanishing  before  the  march  of  progress  and  intellect 
in  more  refined  countries.  Her  hair,  apart  from  the  wealth  of  it, 
the  common  dower  of  her  class,  was  only  a  dark  brown,  unless  she 
happened  to  come  into  the  light.  Then,  indeed,  it  shone  with 
sudden  threads  and  wefts  of  gold  that  gave  its  piled-up  clouds  a 
quick  glory  which  infallibly  caught  the  eye  of  any  man  beholding 
it.  And  the  soft  grey  eyes ;  those  eyes  that  had  named  her  ? 
Well,  they  are  not  quite  absent  in  our  own  land ;  those  eyes  which 
seem  so  true  and  tender  wherever  we  find  them. 

Altogether  the  Dowager  Mrs.  Morgan,  so  to  speak,  might  well 
demand  of  h^  son  that  he  should  point  out  any  particular  justi- 
fication for  the  possible  enormity  of  bringing  a  Boer  girl  into  ihe 
family.  Morgan  Pater,  if  he  existed,  might  have  just  looked  at 
the  girl's  face  and  decided  that  Morgan  Secundus  was  in  luck — 
he  would  never  need  inquire  into  the  preliminary  procedure  of  the 
Divorce  Court. 

Morgan  took  coffee  courteously,  as  a  visitor  should.  It  was 
the  mother  who  called  for  it  and  the  Kaffir  girl  who  brought  it. 
But  it  was  the  girl  with  the  grey  eyes  who  softly  looked  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  was  quite  to  his  taste,  and  it  was  to  her  he  looked 
his  answer  that  it  was  all  right.  It  ought  to  have  been :  it  was 
out  of  his  own  mess  stores. 

But  presently  it  was  the  mother  who  was  looking  at  the  girl, 
and  then  the  girl  was  looking  at  him,  with  an  eye  that  invited  him 
to  step  outside  with  her,  to  tiie  stoep  or  verandah  which  runs  in 
front  of  all  decent  burgher  houses.  And  the  whole  proceeding  was 
so  new  that  Morgan  rose  with  a  little  feeling  of  wonder. 

Outside,  however,  the  girl  did  not  halt  on  the  verandah,  but  led 
the  way  on  down  the  steps  to  the  shade  of  the  nearest  of  the  tall 
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blue-gum  trees  that  ranked  nght  and  left  before  the  house.  Halting 
there  she  faced  him,  or,  rather,  her  eyes  rose  no  higher  than  the 
level  of  his  breast,  as  she  began,  with  gentle  abruptness,  ^My 
mother  wants  me  to  tell  you  that  you  must  not  come  any  more.' 

*  Oh ! '  spoke  Morgan  instantly,  his  quick  astonishment  edged 
with  more  i^an  a  Uttle  resentment  and  blunt  refusal.  '  And  what 
is  that  for  %    I'm  all  right,  am  I  not  % ' 

*You  know  that — ^perfectly,*  answered  she  softly;  *but  the 
burghers  have  begun  to  talk  about  it.  They  say  things  to  my 
brother  and  my  cousins  that — that  are  very  hard  for  them  to  deny, 
or  to  listen  to.  And — ^you  will  do  me  the  one  favour  in  the  world 
by  not  coming  again.' 

*You  mean  your  brother  and  cousins  have  been  here  sajring 
that  they  won't  have  you  talking  to  a  khaki,'  returned  Morgan, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  superior  manner.  '  I  know  that  your  father 
and  mother  didn't  object  before.' 

*  They  have  talked  it  over,'  replied  she  steadily,  as  one  having 
something  to  say  which  must  be  said,  all  argument  ignored.  *  It  is 
they  who  asked  me  to  tell  you  not  to  come.' 

*  And  jovL ;  what  do  you  say  %  '  demanded  he,  with  a  touch  of 
quick  masterfulness. 

*  I  told  you  from  the  first  not  to  come,'  answered  she,  very 
quietly,  as  one  who  had  thought  all  this  out  beforehand.  She  was 
stiU  not  looking  him  in  the  face.  He  had  noticed  all  along  from 
the  first  that  she  was  not  looking  him  in  the  eyes  with  the  grave, 
open  softness  of  other  visits.  And  her  mouth  seemed  under  re- 
straint, too.  Her  lips  moved  stiffly  when  she  spoke,  neither  were 
they  at  rest  when  she  was  listening  for  his  answers. 

*  I  know,'  spoke  he,  grave  with  the  flood  of  thoughts  his  noting 
of  her  face  let  loose  in  his  brain.  *  But  you  know  what  I've  always 
said  to  that.  And  if  I  did  stop  away  now  you  know  what  you'd 
think  of  me.'  His  tone  was  very  earnest ;  his  eye  waiting  to  catch 
hers. 

Her  lips  stiffened  and  then  opened  again.  ^  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  did,'  retamed  she,  and  her  mouth  set  stiffer  still,  her  arms 
straight  down  by  her  sides. 

He  could  see  aU  that  this  was  costing  her.  He  coidd  read  all 
the  quivering  of  her  heart  at  having  herself  to  cut  him  out  of  it. 
Yet  he  held  his  own  way. 

*  Oh,  then,'  returned  he,  in  a  high,  quick  voice.  *  If  I  stay 
away  you'll  be  glad.  That  will  make  you  happy,  will  it !  '  He 
was  forcing  her  to  a  confesaon,  now  while  he  had  her  on  the  rack. 
Most  of  us  are  pitilesd  to  have  our  victories  acknowledged. 
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She  knew  all  that  was  in  the  speech ;  all  that  it  was  so  Gru6ll7 
intended  to  do.  Yet,  with  that  utter  nobleness  of  a  tme  woman 
in  love,  she  did  not  hesitate  in  giving  him  that  answer  which  he 
would  not  plead  for,  but  would  tear  out  savagely.  *  Yes/  said  she 
steadily.  '  Yes,  I  should  be  happy—^for  you  would  be  safe ' ;  and 
just  once  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  him  into  the  life  of  his  own ; 
one  flash,  full  as  a  summer  midnight's  lightning;  all  unashamed 
love,  laying  her  heart  at  his  feet  in  this  last  interview  for  him  to 
tread  on  if  he  would — showing  him  all,  everjrthing,  in  that  glance 
before  her  flickering  eyes  fell  again. 

The  glance  lifted  the  heart  out  of  his  breast,  swept  it  bejrond 
all  his  grasp  for  a  breatii.  A  ringing  note  that  he  could  not  control 
came  into  his  voice  as  he  answered,  exultingly,  *  And  what  if  I 
refuse  to  stay  away  ? ' 

She  did  not  lift  her  ejres  to  him  again.  If  anything  she  dropped 
them  lower.  But  she  moved  the  least  shade  in  the  world  nearer 
and  spoke,  clearly,  in  spite  of  the  little  tremor  that  ran  in  her  v(»ice, 
'  But  you  will.  I  know  that.  When  you  come  to  think  it  over 
you  will  think  of  me — and  you  will  stay  away.' 

'  Will  I  ?  By  (}od !  will  I  ? '  His  blood  was  singing  in  his  head, 
and  the  words  spoke  themselves  in  spite  of  him.    ^  I  shall  think  of 

you :  I  shall  do  that  indeed.     And  then  how ' he  checked 

and  filled  his  lungs  with  a  bursting  breath  to  restrain  himself,  but 
it  was  no  use :  it  was  too  late ;  he  had  gone  too  far ;  out  it  would 
come,  and  out  it  came,  with  a  headlong  gladness  that  seemed  the 
soul  of  himself  rushing  out  to  her,  leaving  him,  ignoring  him.  '  And 
how  if  I  think  of  you  and  then  cannot,  cannot,  cannot  stay  away  ?  ' 
And  with  the  words  as  he  spoke  them  he  took  the  full  stride  nearer 
and  stood  over  her,  for  he  was  the  six-foot  and  she  a  handbreadth 
shorter. 

A  little  shiver  of  sheer  happiness  ran  through  her.  Her  eye- 
lashes closed  tightly  again  and  again.  Yet  brave ;  brave  and  true 
yet ;  she  lifted  her  face  and  looked  up  at  him  again.  '  But,'  spoke 
she,  her  voice  husky  from  a  heart  too  full — '  but  then  you  will 
remember  tiiat  if  you  were  killed ' — ^he  felt  her  shrink—'  it  would 

be  by  my  own  brother.    Your  blood  would  be ' she  paused 

long ;  she  could  not  say  the  rest  of  that.  She  b^;an  again.  *  And 
then,  indeed,  you  will  stay  away.' 

His  breath  came  with  a  catch  of  quick  amaze.  That  point 
was  utterly  new  to  him.  *  Gad !  I  had  never  thought  of  that,' 
said  he,  all  aback. 

'  You  see,  it  is  theif  honour  that  is  at  stake ;  so  my  brother  and 
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my  cousins  think,'  said  she,  so  genify  that  his  heart  heard  rather 
tluui  his  ean^. 

*  YeSy  yes,'  answered  he,  humbled  to  the  heart  of  his  victory 
by  the  glory  of  her  woman's  sacrifice  :  overwhehned  by  the  austere 
truth  of  the  part  she  had  chosen.    '  Yes.    I  will.' 

So  complete  and  sudden  was  her  victory  that  he  was  half  way 
to  his  horse,  to  obey  and  be  gone,  before  a  second  thought  struck 
him.  He  turned  back  with  the  same  quick  stride.  '  Qive  me  a 
flower:  give  me  a  rose;  give  me  something  of  yourself  to  take 
away,  something  to  stay  away  with  me,  as  a  token.'  He  could  no 
longer  command :  he  pleaded  vehemently. 

But  as  he  looked  he  caught  the  utter  lack  of  colour  in  her  face, 
with  the  desperate  struggle  of  lids  and  lips  to  control  themselves. 
And  at  the  reaUsation  of  that  he  paused.  *  Lief  ate ' — ^the  word 
came  out  solenmly — a  Taal  word  he  had  picked  up  in  camp  in  fun. 
It  means  '  Beloved,'  and  its  fullest  meaning  was  in  his  tone  as  he 
uttered  it.  Word  and  tone  were  all  her  heart  could  have  dreamed 
on. 

It  was  the  last  straw.  The  tears  began  to  force  a  way  out  under 
the  long'lashed  lids.  Her  shaking  fingers  hastily  loosed  the  rose 
from  her  breast  and  gave  it  to  him,  even  while  her  feet  had  begun 
tiieir  flight  from  the  spot.  But  as  she  gained  the  door  she  turned, 
pausing  for  an  instant  with  a  little  gesture  that  tried  to  tell  him  all 
that  a  man  can  know  in  the  manliest  moment  of  his  life. 

Then  she  was  gone,  and  he  took  horse  for  camp  again. 

The  doctor  was  alone  in  the  mess  hut  when  Morgan  entered 
it.  He  was,  moreover,  smoking,  and  not  looking  at  all  at  Morgan. 
But  the  latt^  spoke.  'Doctor,'  said  he,  in  a  good,  full  voice, 
*  you  needn't  worry  any  more  about  the  girl  with  the  soft  grey 
eyes,    m  make  no  mistake  there.' 

*  Quite  so,'  returned  the  doctor,  not  quite  so  casually  as  he 
spoke  at  times.  '  I  saw  her  once— when  I  brought  in  that  scout 
who'd  been  wounded.  Have  a  drink  of  your  own  whisky.  Scoff 
win  be  up  in  a  minute.' 

Hutchings  made  no  jokes  about  the  game  which  had  not  made 
its  appearance  that  meal,  neither  did  he  allude  to  it  in  any  of 
the  next  few  days — ^those  new  days  to  Morgan.  The  arrival  of 
the  mail  from  home  seemed  only  to  confirm  the  newness  of  those 
days,  for  that  event  no  longer  took  first  place  in  his  mind.  Home 
— ^meaning  his  native  place,  his  people,  and  friends — ^now  took  its 
proper  place  as  the  thing  which  abutted  on  his  life  instead  of 
endosing  it.    It  had  become  the  next  estate  to  his  own  instead  of 
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the  one  he  walked  in.  In  fine,  he  found  he  had  now  a  home  of  his 
own;  a  man's  home;  the  heart  of  the  woman  he  loves.  It  is 
assoiedly  not  roof  and  walls  that  make  home  to  the  man  whose 
calling,  like  the  soldier's,  moves  him  from  place  to  place  as  the 
jears  pile  on  his  head.  Morgan  had  began  to  picture  to  himself 
what  life  would  be  with  the  girl  with  the  soft  grey  eyes  as  the 
core  of  it. 

Then  came  the  day  when  it  suddenly  struck  him  to  picture 
what  life  would  be  like  without  the  girl  with  the  grey  eyes.  It 
was  after  luncheon  again,  when  they  were  sitting  smoking,  and 
the  thought  no  sooner  went  through  him  than  the  doctor  spoke  a 
little  sharply.  '  What's  that  white  for,  young  man  ?  Sickening 
for  hospital  ? ' 

Morgan  smiled,  though  the  grey  was  not  yet  all  passed  from  his 
face.  ^Fm  sickening  for  something  a  deal  more  needful;  and, 
doctor,  I'm  going  to  another  doctor  for  it — a  doctor  outside  our 
lines.' 

'Ah,'  spoke  the  doctor,  drawing  and  dwelling  on  the  sound, 
*  well,  and  I  think  you're  lucky ! ' 

*  Thanks,'  said  Morgan. 

Hutchings  stirred,  stared,  and  then,  with  one  gesture,  indicated 
that  he  must  now  let  his  comrade  come  a  purler  in  his  own  way. 

Morgan  rose  to  go  at  once,  and  the  doctor  spoke  up  in  rather 
an  insisting  tone.  '  Hadn't  you  better  call  it  a  reconnaissance  and 
take  a  gang  out  with  you  ?  The  commandant  can  look  on  it  as 
exercise  for  men  and  horses.' 

'  Have  you  been  down  the  horse  lines  this  morning  ?  '  returned 
Morgan,  quizzically. 

'  Ah,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Blue-tongue,  I  suppose,'  acquiesced  the 
doctor. 

Morgan  nodded.  *  Any  reconnaissance  would  have  to  be  done 
on  ammunition  boots.' 

As  he  threw  leg  over  saddle  he  found  the  doctor  had  followed 
and  was  at  his  knee,  speaking.  '  Is  it  wise  to  go  out  again  alone 
now  you  have — ^in  the  new  circumstances  %  '  corrected  he. 

*  No,'  admitted  Morgan.  *  It's  a  deal  more  unwise  than  you 
can  guess,  too.  It's  risking  something  that's  a  deal  more  con- 
sequence than  my  death.  You'll  see  that  I  won't  do  it  again  after 
to-day.  It's  all  my  own  fault.  I  took  oath  to  her  the  other  day 
that  I  wouldn't  come  again,  but,  like  an  utter  ass,  I  forgot  to  get 
a  certain  promise  from  her  in  return.  I'm  just  going  for  that. 
Then  I'll  be  good.' 
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^  Don't  70a  think  you  might  take  the  promise  for  granted, 
in  the  oircomstances  ? '  suggested  the  doctor,  smoothly. 

*  I'm  not  hit  that  way,  doctor.  It's  gone  a  lot  deeper  than 
tiiat.  I  can't  take  anything  for  granted ;  but  you'll  see  how  good 
I'U  be  after  this.    So  long,  then.'    So  he  rode  away. 

He  had  brought  rifle  and  bandolier.  His  life  had  suddenly 
become  precious  because  he  had  found  a  use  for  it,  and  because  it 
was  precious  to  her.  All  the  way  as  he  went  he  kept  his  eyes 
roving,  and  he  cast  about  for  a  good  view  of  the  sluit  before  riding 
down  into  the  dip  of  it.  It  waHs  dear ;  everything  was  clear,  and 
presently  he  was  drawing  rein  under  the  great  gum-trees. 

This  time  the  faces  of  the  father  and  mother  showed  only 
politeness  and  no  warmth  of  welcome.  The  girl  herself  did  not 
appear  at  the  moment  of  his  entering.  The  mother,  however, 
called  for  coffee.  *  Thanks ;  but  never  mind  that,'  spoke  Morgan 
at  once.  ^  I  haven't  come  to  stay  long  enough  for  that.  I've  only 
just  come  to  speak  to  your  daughter  for  one  moment,  and  then  I'll 
go  back.    Ah ! ' 

The  *  Ah ! '  was  to  greet  her  appearance  as  she  stepped  quietly 
into  tiie  room.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  listening  and  debating 
whether  she  would  see  him,  and  then,  because  of  his  explanation, 
had  decided  to  come  out.  Her  eyes  met  his  for  the  briefest  glance 
in  the  world,  and  if  there  was  love  in  them  there  was  a  great  dread 
in  tiiem,  too.  Morgan  did  not  wait  to  be  chidden.  '  May  I  speak 
to  you  for  just  a  minute— as  last  time  ? '  pleaded  he,  with  grave 
eagerness. 

Her  slow,  gentle  gesture  of  assent  was  part  of  her  whole  move- 
ment as,  without  a  word,  she  walked  to  the  door  to  acquiesce. 
Evidentiy  her  parents  understood  the  situation,  and  left  the  matter 
in  her  own  hands,  and  evidently  she  took  their  permission  for 
granted. 

Morgan  held  the  door  for  her,  and  then  followed.  Not  till  she 
had  reached  the  same  spot  as  before,  under  the  great  eucalyptus, 
did  she  pause ;  and  not  till  then  did  he  speak.  ^  I  know  it  seems 
like  not  playing  the  game,'  began  he,  witii  earnest  haste ;  *  but 
there  was  one  thing  I  forgot  last  time.  It's  something  I  can't  do 
without,  something  I  must  have.    It's  your  promise.' 

*  My  promise  % '  repeated  she,  with  a  catch  in  tiie  breath,  but 
with  no  echo  of  surprise. 

She  knew.  He  saw  she  knew ;  but  he  saw  her  face  go  white 
with  the  tension  of  the  crisis  of  her  life.  He  saw  that  she  was 
hesitating  to  have  her  fortune  put  to  the  touch ;  and  he  no  longer 
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found  any  pleasure  in  forcing  her  to  confess.  Instead,  he  felt  the 
emotion  of  it  for  her,  and  hastened  to  supply  the  words.  *  Ton 
know  what  promise  I  want.  There  is  only  one.  You  We  me ; 
that  I  know.  And  I  love  you ;  that  you  know.  But  I  want  your 
promise,  too,  that  you'll  be  my  wife.  Fll  be  good  then.  Only 
I  can't  stay  away  without  it.' 

*  Oh ! '  she  said ;  '  oh ! '  and  a  sudden  gush  of  happy  tears, 
bright  as  dewdrops  from  a  shaken  branch,  rushed  out  from  under 
her  closing  eyeUds  and  leaped  off  her  soft  cheeks,  that  curved  in  a 
quick,  happy  smile.  But  her  hands  went  out  a  little,  just  a  little 
way  towards  him,  as  if  they  would  catch  hold  of  his,  but  that  they 
were  half  afraid. 

He  saw  those  hands,  and  his  long  arms  went  round  her  instantly, 
all  his  blood  in  his  dasp.  '  Liefste,  Uefste ! '  cried  he,  half  fiercely, 
wholly  earnestly.  'But  let  me  have  the  words,  too.  Say  you 
promise  to  be  my  wife.' 

She  looked  up  at  him.  She  could  not  hold  the  look  stead- 
fastly into  his  eyes,  but  as  often  as  it  fell  she  lifted  it  again.  *  Are 
you  sure  ? '  she  said,  at  last.  '  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything 
like  that  unless  you  are  quite,  very,  very  sure.  I  know  you  love 
me ;  I  know  that,  and  that  justifies  me.  And  you  know  that  I 
can  never— can  never  love  any  other  man  but  you,  the  first  and 
the  last.  I  don't  ask  you  to  marry  me,  dear,  dear  love.  I  can  be 
true  without  that — ^you  know  that  I  can't  help  being  true.  But 
you  are  a  British  officer,  and  I  am  only  a  burgher  girl.  I  know 
what  your  people  think  of  us,  and  what  they  would  say  to  you.' 

'  I'm  a  man  and  you  are  a  woman,'  was  all  he  said.  '  Promise, 
promise,  liefste !    Speak  the  words.' 

*  Oh ! '  and  she  laughed  again,  soft  and  low.  As  soft  and 
sweet  as  were  her  eyes  so  was  her  laugh  then.  '  I  do  promise. 
I  promise  to  be  your  wife,'  and  she  met  his  kiss  half  way  with  a 
kiss  as  warm  as  his  own. 

Then  straightway  he,  master  now  because  this  woman  was  his 
possession,  she  having  softly  stepped  into  his  soul  to  be  the  centre 
of  his  life  henceforth — straightway  he  began  to  give  orders,  and 
she,  feeling  an  added  glory  in  submitting  as  his  slave,  studied  at 
once  to  obey.  '  You  must  pack  up  and  come  into  the  town  to- 
morrow, sweetheart,'  commanded  he.  '  There  I'll  get  you  a  permit 
to  go  down  to  Cape  Town,  out  of  the  way  of  the  war,  and  all  these 
fevers  and  things.  You  must  come.  All  this  misery  and  this  bad 
food— and  not  half  enough  of  that— it's  killing  you.' 

'  Must  I  ? '  asked  she,  not  in  denial,  but  all  for  the  sheer  pleasure 
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of  having  him  reiterate  his  orders,  taking  her  will  out  of  her  own 
hands  and  giving  her  only  his  own. 

'  Tou  musty  lie&te.  When  I  started  this  afternoon  I  thought 
that  if  I  once  got  your  promise  that  was  all  I  wanted.  But  now 
I  find  that  was  only  the  beginning  of  things.  I  can't  stand  it 
now  80  long  as  you're  anywhere  near  this  h(»rible  war.  You're 
me,  now — all  there  is  of  me  that's  worth  anything.  And  I  must 
get  you  away  to  a  safe  place.    You  must  come.' 

She  made  a  movement  to  nestle  closer  in  his  arms.  ^  But  my 
father  and  mother  refuse  to  leave  the  farm,'  she  answered. 

*  Yes ;  but  you  have  friends  near  Cape  Town — I  remember  you 
telling  me  that.  So  you'll  come  ?  Say  "  Yes,"  sweetheart.'  He 
grew  more  grimly  anxious  with  every  moment,  as  his  kisses  continued 
to  meet  hers  in  each  pause  of  speech  and  answer. 

*  I  promise,'  consented  she,  her  wet  eyes  swimming  in  smiles. 
'My  mother  has  been  urging  me  to  go  ever  since  the  war 
be^Bm.' 

;  '  So  you'll  come  in  to-morrow.  Whom  shall  I  tell  to  get  a  room 
ready  for  you  ?  You  have  a  cousin  inside  the  town  there,  haven't 
you?' 

'  Yes ;  but  you  needn't  warn  her.  She'll  be  glad  to  have  me 
as  soon  as  she  sees  me.' 

She  looked  at  him  mik  a  pause  of  manner,  her  eyes  debating, 
her  hands  and  arms  lifting  a  U  ttle . 

He  understood.  'Put  your  arms  round  my  neck,  liefste,' 
pleaded  he,  making  a  favour  to  him  of  what  she  could  not  help 
longing  to  do. 

'  Oh,  how  you  understand  me ! '  cried  she,  lifting  her  arms  to 
where  she  had  been  hungering  to  place  them.  To  be  understood — 
that  is  the  heaven  of  every  woman  in  love. 

'  And  now  we'll  go  in  till  I  tell  your  mother  and  father.  Then 
m  get  away  and  be  good,'  ended  Morgan. 

She  put  him  back,  with  a  special  caress.  '  But  please  leave 
them  to  me.  It  wiU  be  all  right.  I  can  promise  you  that.  Still, 
they  are  burgher,  and  you  are  a  khaki.  They  will  take  it  better 
from  me.' 

He  assented  at  once.  'Very  good,  sweetheart;  but  I  want 
just  luiother  token ;  not  a  flower  this  time,  but  something  nearer — 
something  of  you.  Your  hair  is  so  very  soft  and  beautiful.  Give 
me  one  lock  of  it  to  be  with  me  till  you  come  in  to-morrow.' 

It  was  manna  to  hear  him  say  it.  It  was  glory  to  loosen  her 
hair,  and  let  it  fall  to  her  waist  like  a  shower  of  splendour  in  the 
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Bunlight,  and  to  let  him  choose  the  lock  for  himself.  He  took  oat 
the  folding  pair  of  scissors,  which  so  many  officers  carried  to  help 
in  dressing  any  wounded  man,  and  lingeringly  he  cut  off  the  tress 
he  had  singled  out. 

Slowly  he  coiled  it,  and  smilingly  she  watched  him  unbutton 
his  tunic  and  slip  the  coil  inside  his  shirt  till  it  was  over  his  heart. 
'  Now  please  pin  it  fast  just  there/  pleaded  he.  He  was  giving 
her  her  full  dues  of  courting. 

Shyly  she  pinned  it  fast,  her  eyes  glowing  with  the  wonder  and 
the  happiness  of  it  all.  Shyly  obedient  to  his  triumphant  conmiand 
she  called  him  her  promised  husband  at  parting. 

So  at  last  he  swung  up  into  the  saddle  and  turned  for  camp. 
•  ••••••• 

It  was  his  horse  which  reached  the  outposts,  galloping  headlong, 
bullet-out  in  three  different  places,  and  with  blood  on  its  saddle 
and  withers.  It  was  too  late  to  send  out  men  that  night,  and  the 
commandant  refused  to  let  the  doctor  go  out  alone  imder  the  red 
cross. 

They  found  the  body,  next  morning,  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  just 
where  he  would  disappear  from  sight  of  the  house  in  dipping  down 
into  the  sluit.  He  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  had  two  other 
wounds  in  the  body,  but  none  in  the  head  to  disfigure  his  face. 
Yet  on  his  face  was  a  woman's  handkerchief,  with  initials,  and  his 
hands  were  crossed  on  his  breast,  his  limbs  straightened.  There 
was  no  lock  of  hair  on  his  breast,  however ;  the  doctor  found  that 
an  hour  afterwards,  all  bloodstained  still,  twisted  tightly  in  tiie 
girl's  hand,  for  she  was  lying  on  her  bed  in  a  state  between  collapse 
and  crazed  brain  when  they  came  to  bum  the  house  and  sweep  off 
everything.  She  seemed  to  recognise  the  doctor  as  a  friend.  '  I 
heard  the  shots,'  she  muttered,  in  a  monotone.  ^I  heard  die 
shots,  and  I  ran,  but  he  was  dead,  and  they  were  going.' 

The  doctor  put  her  into  the  wagonette  himseU^  and  saw  to  it 
that  most  of  her  clothing  was  saved  and  brought  in  with  her.  In 
time  he  pulled  her  through  to  a  sort  of  melancholy  state  of  joyless 
health  before  he  was  ordered  to  a  field  hospital  further  on.  When 
he  went  he  gave  her  tiie  handkerchief  she  had  laid  on  her  lover's  &ce 
before  her  father  dragged  her  from  the  body,  and  every  night  after 
that  she  covered  her  own  face  with  it  when  she  laid  down  to  sleep. 
She  never  troubled  to  contradict  the  accusation  which  went  from 
tongue  to  tongue  that  she  had  trapped  Morgan  to  his  death ;  and 
she  remained  in  the  town  where  she  could  see  his  grave  every  day. 

Later,  when  the  brother  was  captured,  he  could  only  be  sent  to 
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Oeylon.  To  ambosh  the  enemy  is  perfectly  good  tactics  in  war. 
He  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war.  The  murder  of 
his  sister's  heart  was  not  a  thing  that  could  come  under  either  law, 
martial  or  civil ;  and  she  thanked  me  most  earnestly  because  I  had 
not  shot  him  out  of  hand  at  the  moment  of  capture,  as  so  many 
had  vowed  to  do.    It  was  I  who  captured  him  and  his  men. 

A.  0.  Vaughan. 


VOL.  XLV.  NO.  CCLXVn. 
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The  Hills  of  Dream. 

THE  hills  of  dream  behind  us  lie, 
Above  us  in  a  placid  sky 
The  stars,  unchanged,  look  down  on  us 
As  when  with  pulses  tremulous 
We  breathed  to  them  our  hopes  and  fears 
In  the  dear,  dead,  tremendous  years 
When  life  was  all  a  rainbow  mist, 
A  dawn  that  showed  enchanted  skies 
Of  amber  and  of  amethjrst, 
When  giants  walked  the  world,  and  when 
Daughters  of  gods  might  smile  on  men. 
Revealing  sudden  Paradise. 
No  rainbow  now  across  our  path 
Shines  promise-laden ;  cold  and  grey 
Sank  in  the  West  the  sullen  day ; 
The  pale  moon  quits  her  couch  of  cloud — 
Amber  nor  amethyst  she  hath — 
Gold,  white  and  dead,  condemned  to  glide 
For  ever  through  the  fields  of  night. 
For  ever  flaunt  her  silver  shroud 
Through  the  waste  places  of  delight 
Where,  in  the  ages  ere  she  died. 
She  bore  her  beauty  and  her  pride. 
Too  soon  the  giants  of  the  dawn 
Shrank  as  our  shadows  shrink  at  noon ; 
Fair  daughters  of  the  gods,  too  soon 
Back  to  your  native  skies  withdrawn. 
With  you  the  unheard  melodies, 
The  unseen  that  almost  could  be  seen, 
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Sweet  voices,  half  artioalate, 
Strange  sails  upon  enchanted  seas, 
And  all  fedr  things  that  might  have  been 
Drew  back  within  the  ivory  gate. 
Alas !  we  can  bat  smile  and  sigh — 
The  hills  of  dream  behind  us  lie. 

D.  J.  BOBEBTSON. 
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My  Nightmare  Trout. 


I  HAVE  fished  in  many  waters,  in  many  lands,  and  the  cup  of 
my  fishing  joys  and  sorrows  has  more  than  once  been  filled 
to  overflowing,  but  never,  I  think,  have  hopes  and  fears  so  fluctuated, 
nor  sensations  so  varied  been  crowded  into  one  experience,  as  on 
the  occasion  when  I  caught  what  my  wife  still  calls  my  Nightmare 
Trout. 

We  were  spending  the  summer  on  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland, 
in  a  primitive  little  village  near  which  lived  a  friend  on  whose 
property  was  a  freshwater  loch,  where  the  trout  ran  to  enormous 
size,  and  where  we  occupied  much  time  in  trying — ^for  the  most 
part  vainly — ^to  capture  them. 

One  evening  in  early  July,  after  a  day  of  roasting  heat,  the 
suggestion  of  '  ripples  of  the  rising  trout '  and  the  cool  splash  of 
some  great  fish  so  appealed  to  our  minds  that,  after  an  early  dinner, 
we  set  off  languidly  for  the  loch.  Our  way  lay  for  about  three 
miles  over  steep  but  not  very  lofty  hills,  Idlls  which  terminated 
on  the  right  in  great  clifib  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet 
in  height,  against  which,  even  in  ^e  weather,  roared  eternally  the 
sea,  beating  into  the  caves  with  a  hollow  boom,  like  the  sound  of 
big  guns  fired  far  off ;  while  even  above  the  never-ending  moan 
of  the  sea  came  the  clamour  and  clang  of  the  gulls  and  guillemots, 
wailing,  scoffing,  jeering,  like  lost  souls  of  the  dead. 

On  each  side  of  our  path  rabbits  by  scores,  tame  almost  as  sheep, 
hardly  troubled  themselves,  as  we  passed,  to  seek  the  burrows 
which  everywhere  perforated  the  hillocks  and  clumps  of  whins; 
and  here  and  there  among  the  stunted  furze  we  came  on  deep 
quarry-holes.  Not  a  nice  place  to  be  out  in  on  a  dark  night ;  but 
there  was  a  moon,  and  a  path  &irly  well  defined,  so  if  we  stopped 
out  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night  no  harm  should  come  to  us,  we 
thought. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  before  we  began  to  fish,  and  a  cold  wind 
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ixQfOi  the  east  had  b^un  to  blow  b7  fits  and  starte,  makiog  us 
already  wish  that  we  had  brought  some  dothing  wanner  than  that 
we  had  on.  But  the  trout  were  rising,  here  and  there  a  big  one 
l»eaking  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  into  huge  ripples,  and  we  thought 
no  more  of  cold  winds  or  warm  clothes. 

But  our  luck  was  out.  We  fished,  and  better  fished,  with  no 
result  but  the  capture  of  a  few  quarter-  and  half-pounders  which, 
though  they  were  plucky  little  chaps  and  fought  well  for  fish  so 
smaU.  pnttiug  quite  a  heavy  Strain  on  onr  little  ten-foot  tronting 
rods,  still  gave  no  satisfection  to  us,  whose  ears  longed  only  for 
^e  music  of  the  ringing  reel  and  the  rush  of  a  monster  trout.  By 
ten  o'dock  the  fish  had  almost  ceased  to  rise,  darkness  was  rapidly 
falling,  a  tiiidc  fog  was  creeping  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  cold,  as 
we  sat  drifting  about  in  our  boat  (a  great  shallop  with  oars  like  a 
weaver's  beam),  b^;an  to  smite  us  to  the  bone. 

^  I  can't  stand  it  much  longer,  Jim,'  said  E. ;  *  let's  go  home 
soon.    It's  no  good.    The  fog  has  stopped  them  taking.' 

*  All  right,'  I  answered ;  ^  I'll  just  have  six  casts  mo——  By 
Oearge,  I've  got  him ! '  I  yelled,  as  a  furious  boil  broke  the  surface, 
and  a  great  gleaming  side  turned  over  close  to  my  flies.  I  struck 
smartly,  and  away  he  sailed,  in  no  hurry  at  first,  but  with  a  heavy 
drag  as  if  one  had  got  foul  of  a  bullock.  But  presently,  realising 
that  he  had  something  in  his  mouth  more  than  he  bargained 
for,  ofE  he  dashed  into  the  mist  with  a  magnificent  rush  that 
made  my  reel  scream  loud  enough  to  rouse  all  the  gulls  on  the 
coast. 

*  If  you  lose  that  one,  Jim,  I'll  throw  myself  into  the  loch,' 
said  E.,  who  was  shaking  with  excitement  and  cold.  *  Never  look 
me  in  the  face  again  if  you  let  him  break  you ! ' 

*  Steady  does  it,'  I  said.  '  Take  the  oars,  quick,  and  keep  her 
head  more  up  to  him ;  try  all  you  can  to  manage  the  old  tub.  My 
line's  very  nearly  all  out,  and  I  can't  stop  him  with  this  little  rod. 
Quidc ! '  and  away  in  the  fog  we  heard  a  mighty  splash  as  the  fish 
threw  himself  out  of  the  water.  Ere  long  I  had  got  on  easier  terms 
witii  him ;  he  was  for  a  moment  close  to  the  boat ;  El.  stood 
ready  with  the  net,  and  abeady  in  our  minds  we  saw  ourselves 
proudly  weighing  him  in  the  boat-house,  where  hung  a  scale.  But 
the  end  was  not  yet.  With  a  furious  plunge  and  a  scream  of  the 
reel  he  was  away  again,  and  as  the  fog  lifted  for  a  second,  letting 
in  a  weizd  white  light  from  the  sea,  we  saw  him  fling  himself  again 
out  of  the  water. 

'  He's  a  giant,'  I  said.    *  1  never  saw  such  a  trout  in  my  life ; 
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he  is  more  like  a  Balmon.    But  there's  no  possibility  of  a  salmon 
here.' 

Then  down  oame  the  fog  again,  and  once  more  we  were  fighting 
an  invisible  foe.  He  fought,  and  fought,  shaking  my  light  httle 
rod  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat,  and  then,  with  anotiier  wild  plunge, 
he  ^  sounded,'  and  to  our  horror  the  tail  hook  caught  in  the  weeds 
at  the  bottom  of  the  loch  in  deep  water.  Our  hearts  sank,  and 
the  end  seemed  near.  I  put  on  all  the  strain  I  dared ;  the  little 
rod  bent  double,  but  the  tackle  wlw  new  and  held  bravely,  and 
presently  I  felt  him  draw  clear.  Away  he  went  with  another 
rus'i,  ending  in  a  furious  splash.  He  had  by  this  time  been  on 
quite  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  now  he  began  to  give  a  little, 
and  I  got  in  line  till  once  more  the  net  was  picked  up  and  held 
ready. 

*  Mind  not  to  overbalance  yourself  as  you  net  him,'  I  was 
saying;  *he  is  almost  near  enough  now.'  In  her  eagerness 
E.  made  a  false  step,  the  boat  lurched,  and  the  heavy  net  came 
down  with  a  splash  that  sent  the  fish  o£E  again,  apparently  as  fresh 
as  ever.  Again  he  sounded,  and  in  a  minute  that  pestilential  tail 
fly  was  fast  in  the  weeds  once  more. 

'  Oh,  Lofi, ! '  I  said,  *  we're  done  for  now ;  we  can  never  hope 
to  get  him  out  safely  a  second  time.' 

There  he  lay,  alternately  fighting  and  sulking  for  quite  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  till  my  left  arm  began  to  feel  the  strain  too  much  for  it. 

'  This'U  never  do.  I  vmM  try  something,'  I  said.  '  Hold  the 
rod  and  I'll  try  hand  lining  him.' 

With  a  sigh  of  mingled  apprehension  and  resignation  E. 
took  the  rod,  and  very  cautiously  I  began  to  haul  on  the  line. 
*  Confound  it !  I  can't  move  him.  What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  1 
We  can't  sit  here  all  night  in  the  fog.' 

But,  in  an  auspicious  moment,  something  gave,  and  in  a  minute 
we  were  clear.    Not  much  fight  was  left  in  him. 

*  We've  got  him !    I  do  believe  we've  got  him  now ! '  said  K. 

*  We're  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,  I'm  afraid,'  I  said.  *  I  doubt 
if  he  isn't  too  big  for  that  net,  and  the  light's  bad  for  such  work. 
I  do  wish  we'd  put  the  lantern  in  the  boat.  Look  out,  now.  He's 
about  near  enough.' 

Over  she  stooped,  and  I  hardly  know  which  of  us  for  the  moment 
felt  the  more  nervous.  Many  a  big  trout  she  had  skilfully  netted 
for  me  in  daylight,  but  to  get  such  a  fish  into  a  landing-net  in  such 
a  light  was  another  matter.  Then  I  saw  her  cautiously  put  tiie 
net  in  the  water,  and  in  a  second  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
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great  fiah  were  safe,  and  she  was  struggling  to  lift  him  into  the 
boat.  But  tiie  tail  and  body  were  too  heavy,  and  before  we  knew 
where  we  were  he  had  slipped  out,  and  was  once  more  running 
out  line.  But  it  was  his  last  chance ;  in  a  minute  I  had  him  back 
again,  and  this  time  there  was  no  mistake.  With  a  desperate  struggle 
and  a  heave  he  was  lifted  into  the  boat  and  lay  gasping  there  till 
I  knocked  him  on  the  head.  Th^i  we  struck  matches  and  gloated 
over  him. 

*  I  believe  he  must  be  eight  pounds,'  said  K.  ^  I  never  knew 
such  big  trout  existed.' 

*  Tes,  he's  every  ounce  of  eight  pounds,'  I  said,  '  and  I  dare 
say  tiiere  are  bigger  fish  in  the  loch.  I  know  one  of  that  weight 
was  found  dead  on  the  shore  last  year,  and  they  said  that  he  was 
badly  out  of  condition.    Now  let's  get  home.' 

But  tiie  question  was,  Where  was  home  ?  We  had  utterly  lost 
the  bearings  of  the  boat-house,  and  the  loch  was  by  no  means  small ; 
it  was  useless  to  get  ashore  wherever  we  could  and  tie  up  the  boat, 
for  we  should  probably  have  no  very  clear  idea  on  which  side  of  the 
loch  we  had  landed,  and  it  was  not  a  country  to  take  chances  in 
during  such  a  fog.  We  mwi  find  the  boat-house,  and  make  a  start 
for  home  from  tiiere. 

At  regular  intervals  we  could  hear  the  hoarse  moan  of  the  fog- 
horn on  the  Head  echoing  around  us,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that 
acted  as  a  guide,  but  at  times  it  was  not  easy  to  say  which  was  horn 
and  which  echo.  In  whatever  direction  we  headed  the  only  end 
seemed  to  be  that  we  found  ourselves  in  a  few  minutes  among 
beds  of  tall,  swaying  reeds,  which  the  fog  magnified  till  they  looked 
like  thickets  of  giant  bamboos ;  and  out  from  these  thickets  came 
low  sounds  and  uncanny  whisperings,  as  if  horror  unspeakable  were 
stealthily  closing  in  on  us.  To  be  really  ^  bushed '  is  an  experience 
unpleasant  enough,  even  by  daylight ;  but  when  in  the  dark  you 
have  utterly  lost  your  bearings,  when  to  the  darkness  is  added 
tiiick,  clammy  fog,  there  comes  in  an  element  that  rouses  in 
you  all  Ihe  ghosts  and  goblins  of  childhood,  goblins  that  have 
long  slept,  that  one  thought  were  dead  and  buried.  And  though 
the  grown-up  has  gained  self-control,  still  to  most  of  us  comes,  in 
such  oircumstanoes  the  old,  eerie,  childish  feeling  that  a  malignant 
Something  is  dose  upon  us,  lurking,  waiting  for  a  favourable  chance 
to  pounce— a  Bunyip,  perhaps,  from  tiie  black  water,  or  a  spectre 
out  of  the  wreathing  fog.  From  what  sources  come  the  mysterious 
sounds  of  the  night  ?  What  are  the  voices  that  one  hears  as  one 
lies  under  the  stars  out  in  the  desert,  or  in  the  lonely  Bush,  calling. 
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ever  calling?  Imagination?  Nay!  for  men  more  b^eft  of 
imagination  than  a  tiiinip  hear  them.  Water  ?  Again,  no,  for 
in  such  places  there  is  no  water.    What  are  they  ? 

The  hour  was  getting  on ;  it  was  already  past  midnight,  as  we 
found  on  striking  a  light,  but  yet  we  seemed  as  far  from  port  as  ever. 
At  length,  right  ahead  of  us,  looming  threateningly  like  some  huge 
rock,  a  dark,  blurred  mass  resolved  itself  into  tiie  boat-house,  and 
we  wasted  no  time  in  making  fast  the  boat  and  weighing  our  fish. 
Nine  and  three-quarter  pounds — the^  are  some  who  would  say 
ten!' 

And  now  came  the  task  of  piloting  our  way  home.  At  first 
it  was  easy  enough ;  there  was  a  wall  which  gave  us  our  course, 
but  in  a  few  hundred  yards  it  was  necessary  to  leave  that  and  bear 
a  Uttle  to  our  left.  Now,  in  everyone  who  is  lost  there  is  always 
the  tendency  to  bear  too  much  to  the  left.  We  had  not  managed 
to  hit  o£E  the  ill-defined  track  which  we  had  followed  in  coming 
to  the  loch,  and  very  soon  we  ran  up  against  what  seemed  to  be 
a  steep  hillside  covered  with  whins,  and  of  which  in  the  fog  no 
feature  seemed  to  be  famiUar  to  us,  though  we  had  a  dim  recollection 
of  having  seen  such  a  hill  some  distance  away  on  the  landward 
side  of  the  path.  Not  enough  to  the  left,  we  thought ;  so,  putting 
our  trust  in  the  now  plainly  heard  bellowing  fog-horn  we  tried 
over  a  littie  more,  and  presentiy  came  on  a  faintiy  marked  track. 
Now  we  were  right,  and  jojrfully  we  followed  the  path  downhilL 

^  I  don't  remember  coming  up  any  place  so  steep  as  this,  do 
you  ? '  I  said  doubtfully.  '  However  we  may  as  well  follow,  it 
must  lead  somewhere.'  But  it  didn't ;  it  was  only  a  sheep  walk, 
after  all,  and  before  going  another  fifty  yurds  we  had  lost  all  trace 
of  any  path,  and  by  no  hunting  could  we  find  it  again. 

^  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  too  close  to  that  horrible,  moan- 
ing fog-horn.    I  hope  we  aren't  near  any  of  the  clifb,'  said  E. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  remain  where  we  were,  our  clothes 
saturated  with  the  dripping  moisture  of  the  fog,  and  our  boots 
squelching  almost  as  if  we  had  been  wading  in  the  loch.  Cautiously 
we  felt  our  way  onward,  and  then  from  away  below  us,  far  down, 
came  the  crawUng  sound  of  the  sea.  We  tried  more  to  the  right. 
Again  a  black  void  and  the  hungry  sea,  a  horrible,  awful  night- 
mare, and  it  needed  a  strong  efEort  to  keep  in  check  the  tendency 
to  panic.  Where  were  we  ?  We  must  have  somehow  got  out  on 
to  one  of  the  projecting  points  of  land ;  but  which  way  were  we  to 
turn  taget  off  it  again  with  safety  ? 

'  For  heaven's  sake  keep  dose.    If  we  separate  now,  even  for 
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a  few  yards,  we'll  perhaps  never  find  each  other  again,  and  you'll 
be  smashed  to  bits  probably ;  both  of  us,  maybe,  in  looking  for  each 
other,'  I  said. 

^  Well,  if  we  go,  we  may  as  well  go  together,'  said  K.,  gripping 
my  hand. 

Again  to  the  right  we  tried,  and  this  time  gradually  the  ground 
rose  and  the  sound  of  tiie  sea  died  away.  Up  and  up  we  panted, 
and  at  last  once  more  were  on  easy  ground.  Straight  ahead  we 
steered,  at  least  as  straight  as  we  knew  how  to  steer,  rabbits  every 
now  and  then  scampering  from  under  our  feet,  and  once  we  nearly 
tumbled  over  a  sleeping  buUock.  Whins  pricked  our  legs,  and 
anon  we  stumbled  and  fell  among  big  stones.  With  halts  innu- 
merable  we  kept  on  our  way,  and  ever  that  trout,  which  I  carried 
by  a  string  through  his  gills,  seemed  to  grow  heavier  and  heavier, 
tin  I  could  have  sworn  that  he  was  near  a  hundredweight,  and 
the  string  was  cutting  my  fingers  almost  to  the  bone.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  shame  of  tiie  thing,  I  think  I  should  have  quietly 
dropped  him,  to  be  a  prize  for  the  crows  when  the  daylight  came. 
But  we  were  getting  on,  and  now  that  we  no  longer  feared  the 
tdi£b,  our  confidence  was  less  shaken.  There  was  at  least  no  actual 
risk,  we  thought. 

Then,  once  again,  suddenly  we  halted,  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
in  our  minds,  and  even  as  we  stopped,  E.'s  foot  dislodged  a 
stone  which  fell  clanking  from  rock  to  rock.  We  had  forgotten 
tiie  quany-holes  t  The  old  proverb  that  ^  things  always  begin  to 
mend  when  tiiey  come  to  the  worst '  is  of  small  consolation  when 
that  *  worst '  means  the  bottom  of  a  quarry-hole  or  the  foot  of  a 
oUff ,  and  even  the  fact  that  *  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence'  scarcely  compensates  for  a  broken  neck.  However,  the 
*  worst '  in  this  case  did  not  go  beyond  a  few  scratches  and  bruises, 
and  after  about  another  half-hour's  wandering  we  ran  up  against 
a  wall  that  led  us  to  a  gate,  and  the  gate  to  a  road.  Another 
half-hour  saw  us  home — ^whole,  if  not  hearty— and  the  hour  2.30  a.m. 
And  though  we  agreed  next  day,  over  a  slice  of  cold  trout  with 
mayonnaise  sauce,  that  he  was  worth  it  all,  yet  I  do  not  think  that 
either  of  us  would  willingly  go  through  that  nightmare  again  for 
all  tiie  tzout  in  Scotland,  nor  again  chance  life  and  limb  among 
those  clifis  during  a  fog. 

J.  L. 


2SO 


The  Flora  of  Hants. 


SOME  twenty  years  ago  a  Flora  of  Hampshire,  including  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Frederick  Townsend, 
assbted  by  several  well-known  botanists.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work  has  lately  appeared,  giving  a  more  complete  record  of  the 
plants  of  the  county,  with  regard  both  to  species  and  to  localities. 
Of  new  species  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  now  given,  among  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are  the  adder's-tongue-leaved  spearwort, 
the  coral  root,  the  beech  fern,  and  the  yellow  star  of  Bethlehem ; 
while  the  number  of  localities  of  the  rarer  species  is  greatly  multi- 
plied. ^  It  is  sad  to  think,*  says  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  Preface, 
'  that  our  native  flora  is  suflering  much,  even  to  the  extinction  of 
species,  by  building  and  enclosures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
larger  towns,  whereby  the  locaUties  of  many  plimts  have  been  loot 
entirely.  Marshes  have  also  been  extensively  drained,  and  much 
land  laid  out  in  pleasure  gardens,  market  gardens,  and  for  recrea- 
tion purposes.  It  is  the  recognition  of  such  facts  which  renders 
the  existence  of  local  floras  doubly  valuable,  not  only  as  catalc^es 
and  guides  to  existing  locaUties,  but  as  records  of  the  disappearance 
of  many  of  our  native  plants  the  history  of  which  would  be  lost  to 
science  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  works  like  the  present.* 
We  further  hope  that  the  appearance  of  this  second  edition  is  some 
evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  botany,  perhaps  of  all  outdoor 
pursuits  the  most  delightful,  and  one  open  to  rich  and  poor  persons 
alike  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  country. 

That  the  flora  of  Hampshire  is  an  exceedingly  rich  one  will  be 
evident  at  once,  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Townsend  claims  for  the 
county  no  fewer  than  1,179  species  of  flowering  plants.  Or  if  we 
compare  the  flora  of  Hampshire  with  those  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
we  learn  from  the  comparative  tables  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Townsend 
that  while  Surrey  possesses  sixty-one  plants  not  found  in  Hants, 
Dorset  forty-five,  Berkshire  thirty-one^  and  Wiltshire  twenty-five. 
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jret,  on*^the  other  hand,  Hampehiie  possesses  no  fewer  than 
196  plants  not  found  in  Wiltshiie,  166  not  found  in  Berkshire, 
120  not  found  in  Surrey,  and  sixty-six  not  found  in  Dorset. 
And  this  comparatdve  wealth  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
varied  nature  of  Hampshire  soil  and  scenery,  and  the  large  extent 
of  its  acreage.  Hampshire  ranks  as  the  eighth  English  county  in 
respect  of  size,  stretching  from  Surrey  to  Dorset,  a  distance  of  over 
forty  miles,  and  from  Berkshire  to  the  English  Channel,  a  distance 
of  some  fifty-five  miles,  and  comprising  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  an 
area  of  about  one  million  acres,  of  which,  roughly  speaking,  one 
half  consists  of  chalk  and  the  other  of  the  various  Tertiary  forma- 
tions. While  Hampshire  cannot  boast  of  any  mountain  range, 
yet,  as  Mr.  Townsend  says,  there  are  few  counties  in  which  there 
is  more  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  of  a  truly  English  character. 
Its  highest  hills  are  the  well-known  North  and  South  Downs — 
spoken  of  by  Gilbert  White  as  a  'vast  range  of  mountains' — 
drawn  in  soft  and  flowing  lines,  and  clothed  with  short,  smooth 
turf,  on  which  the  shadows  fall  unbroken.  These  downs,  of  which 
the  loftiest  are  Combe  Hill,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  and  Butser 
Hill,  near  Petersfield,  support  a  flora  of  their  own,  which  is  specially 
rich  in  species  of  the  orchid  lamily.  Hampshire,  again,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  old  Izaak  Walton,  '  exceeds  all  England  for 
swift,  shallow,  dear,  pleasant  brooks,  and  store  of  trouts,'  of  which 
rivers  the  principal  are  the  Avon,  the  Test,  and  the  Itchen.  There 
axe,  however,  numerous  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Loddon,  the 
Hamble,  the  Meon,  and  the  Wey,  on  the  banks  of  which  character- 
istic plants  will  be  found.  There  are  also  large  stretches  of  waste 
and  forest  land,  the  home  of  many  rare  and  interesting  species. 
The  New  Forest  especially  is  favourite  ground  to  the  botanist.  It 
still  consists  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  its  vast 
tracts  of  open  heath  and  bog  produce  some  of  our  choicest  English 
plants.  Ajnong  these  must  be  specially  mentioned  I$nardia 
palu$tri8f  now  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  England ;  the  delicate 
orchid  Spiranthes  CBstivalis,  or  summer  lady's  tresses,  found  only 
here  and  in  Wyre  Forest,  in  Worcestershire ;  and  the  elegant  GladtO' 
Uis  iUyrious^  which  is  not  uncommon  in  one  or  two  locaUties.  In 
the  enclosed  parts  of  the  forest  the  wild  columbine  and  the  beautiful 
bastard  balm  are  sometimes  seen ;  while  the  woods  about  Beaulieu 
and  Boldre  produce  in  abundance  the  narrow-leaved  lungwort  or 
blue  oowslip,  called  by  the  forest  children  *  Joseph  and  Mary/  a 
famous  simple  among  the  old  herbalists  for  pulmonary  diseases. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  new  edition  of  our  Flora  that  the 
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laiger  long-leaved  sundew  (Drosera  anglioa,  Huds.)  hae  been  {otmd 
abundantly  of  late  years  in  several  of  the  forest  bogs. 

In  additi(Mi  to  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire  possesses  several 
other  large  tracts  of  forest  and  moorland,  tiie  happy-hunting 
grounds  of  many  naturalists.  The  Forest  of  Bere,  to  the  north  of 
Portsdown  Hill,  still  includes  some  eleven  thousand  acres,  in  one 
spot  of  which,  known  perhaps  only  to  the  writer,  the  beauttful 
snowflake  may  be  seen  in  blossom  every  spring.  In  Gilbert  White's 
time,  ^  the  royal  forest  of  Wolmer  ext^ded,'  he  tells  us,  *  for  about 
seven  miles  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  consisted 
entirely  of  sand  covered  with  heatii  and  fern,  without  having  (me 
standing  tree  in  the  whole  extent.'  Since  then  part  of  the  forest 
has  been  enclosed,  and  planted  with  oak,  larch,  and  Scotch  fir, 
which  has  considerably  curtailed  its  former  dimensions.  Still, 
most  of  the  plants  recorded  by  Gilbert  White  may  yet  be  found, 
and  many  new  and  rare  species  have  been  discovered.  Abutting 
on  Wolmer,  the  Forest  of  Alice  Holt  still  covers  over  two  thousand 
acres ;  and  Harewood  Forest,  near  Andover,  in  the  north  of  tiie 
county,  is  about  the  same  extent.  Waltham  Chase,  the  haunt,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  a  famous  gang  of 
poachers  known  as  the  *  Waltham  Blacks,'  is  now  enclosed,  and 
broad  acres  of  strawberries  and  fruit-trees  now  flourish  where  onoe 
the  wild  deer  roamed.  The  county,  too,  is  further  enriched  mik  a 
large  '  Uttoral '  flora,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  number  of  its 
species.  Not  to  include  the  coast  of  tiie  Isle  of  Wight — for  in  this 
paper  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  plants  of  the  mainland  of 
Hampshire — the  sea-board  stretches  from  Emsworth  to  Bourne- 
moutii,  embracing  the  sandy  shores  of  Hayling  Island,  where 
many  a  rare  plant  is  to  be  found ;  the  muddy  creeks  of  Pc^tsmoutb 
Harbour,  where,  on  the  sea-banks,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Porchester,  the  golden  samphire  will  be  seen ;  the  low-lying  clifis 
of  Hillhead  and  Lea-on-the-Solent ;  and  again,  beyond  the  New 
Forest,  the  long  reaches  of  mudland  on  each  side  of  Southunpton 
Water,  covered  with  the  stout  American  cord-grass,  unknown 
elsewhere  in  England. 

When  these  varied  conditions  of  soil  and  situation  are  con- 
sidered, the  large  total  of  1179  species  now  recorded  for  Hampshire 
is  less  remarkable.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  claimed  that  all  these 
plants  are  indigenous  to  the  county.  Many  have  doubtless  been 
introduced  by  human  agency.  Mr.  Townsend  gives  a  most  inter- 
esting list  of  258  species, '  some  of  which,'  he  says' '  have  certamly, 
and  others  possibly,  been  iniaroduoed  from  other  counties.'    The 
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greater  number  have  been  long  natoralised,  and  are  as  common  as^ 
and  in  some  oases  commoner  than,  many  native  species.  Among 
theee  plants  of  ancient  introduction  we  may  mention,  as  interesting 
examples,  such  species  as  wallflower  and  the  red  spur-valerian, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  profusion  on  walls  of  ancieQt  ruins  like  the 
casUe  of  Porohester  or  of  Wolvesey  Palace  at  Winchester.  Others 
are  known  to  follow  the  culture  of  cereals  throughout  the  globe, 
as  the  yellow  charlock,  the  com  pansy,  and  the  scarlet  poppy. 
Others,  again,  are  of  more  recent  introduction,  having  found  theii* 
way  over  from  America  and  other  parts  in  ships  and  merchandise, 
or  mixed  with  foreign  com.  The  yellow  wood-sorrel  and  the  Uttle 
white  cla]rtonia,  both  natives  of  tjie  New  World,  may  be  seen  fully 
at  home  on  the  sandy  wastes  of  Wolmer  Forest.  The  Canadian 
pond-weed,  first  noticed  in  Hampshire  in  1847  in  a  pond  at  Leigh 
Park,  near  Havant,  has  now  spread  itsdf  throughout  the  streams 
and  canals  of  the  county.  The  showy  yellow  flowers  of  the  North 
American  mimulus  may  now  be  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  Itchen 
and  in  the  damp  meadow  below  Selbome  Church  in  great  profusion. 
It  is,  again,  possible  that  in  some  instances,  tiiough  not,  we 
believe,  in  many,  plants  recorded  for  the  county  in  former  years 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Hampshire.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
spedes  having  become  extinct  within  the  bounds  of  the  county, 
or  to  some  mistake  in  identification  or  locality.  Thus  the  rare 
AliHne  mchanter^s  nightshade,  a  plant  we  should  not  expect  to 
find  in  a  southern  county,  is  reported  to  have  been  once  discovered 
*  at  Nested,  in  shady,  rocky  lanes  a  mile  from  Peterafield  south.' 
Bat  the  qpedmen  which  ia  fortunately  preserved  in  Sherard's 
Herbarium  at  Oxford  turns  out  to  be,  as  we  learn  from  the  new 
edition  of  our  Flora,  not  Circcea  alpina^  but  C.  Lutetiana,  the  common 
enchanter's  nightshade.  In  the  year  1841,  John  Stuart  Mill 
reported  the  grass  of  Parnassus  as  growing  '  in  various  parts  of  the 
New  Forest.'  This  plant  has  not  been  found  there  by  other 
botanists.  Can  it  have  disappeared,  or,  as  Mr.  Townsend  suggests, 
did  Mr.  Mill  visit  the  forest  before  it  was  in  flower  and  mistake  the 
leavesof  FoferianaJiioJca  for  those  of  Pamassia  paJmtria  ?  In  some 
few  instances  rare  spedes  have  no  doubt  become  extinct  within  the 
limits  of  our  Flcoa.  The  '  lesser  Burre  Docke  ^  has  disappeared, 
bat  John  Bay  tells  us  he  ^  once  found  it  on  the  road  from  Ports- 
mouth to  London,  some  three  miles  from  Portsmouth.'  The  rare 
mountain  twayblade,  recorded  for  'near  Bournemouth  in  1863,' 
haa  not  been  seen  since  then.  Several  other  choice  orchids  must 
also,  we  fear,  be  regarded  as  lost  to  the  county.    The  lizard  orchis 
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is  now,  we  notice,  placed  by  Mr.  Townsend  among  the  excluded 
species.  The  early  spider  orchis  has  not  been  found  for  many 
years ;  and  the  green  man  orchis  {Acera$  anthropophora,  B.  Br.), 
reported  to  grow  on  Nore  Hill,  near  Selbome,  has  been  repeatedly 
searched  for  in  vain. 

Still,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the  1179  species  of 
British  plants  now  recognised  as  forming  the  flora  of  Hants  may 
be  seen  growing  at  the  right  season  in  their  respective  localitiee.  t 

A  certain  number,  as  we  have  noticed,  have  beyond  question  been 
introduced  by  human  agency,  yet  the  great  majority  may  be  re- 
garded as  indigenous  to  the  county,  and  though  only  identified 
and  recorded  in  modem  times,  have  doubtiess  flourished  in  their 
present  haunts  for  untold  centuries.  When  prehistoric  man 
reared  his  barrows  or  tumuli  over  the  remains  of  his  distinguished 
dead,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  then,  as  now,  the  frog-orchis  I 

blossomed  on  Old  Winchester  Sll,  and  the  autumnal  gentian  was  I 

abundant  on  Crawley  Down.  When  the  Druid  priest,  clotiied  in 
white  raiment  and  bearing  a  golden  sickle,  went  forth  to  cut  the 
mistletoe,  the  selago  flourished  on  the  heath,  and  tiie  samolus  by  the 
running  stream.  When  the  Romans  made  their  straight  road  from 
Porchester  to  Winchester,  through  the  dense  forest  of  Andmda, 
the  dogwood  and  the  spindle-tree  fell  before  their  axes,  and  the 
wild  daffddil  was  trampled  under  their  feet.  When  the  black 
boats  of  the  Northmen  made  tiieir  way  up  the  Hamble  Biver,  the 
marsh  samphire  covered  the  muddy  banks,  and  the  sea  hoUj 
blossomed  on  the  shore.  Unnoticed  and  uncared  for,  the  wild 
flowers,  then  as  now,  each  in  its  own  season  throughout  tiie  chang- 
ing year,  ^wasted  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'  As  time 
went  on,  a  knowledge  of  simples  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  more 
than  one  Saxon  herbal  has  been  preserved ;  but  we  wait  for  long 
centuries  before  any  real  record  of  native  plants  is  met  with.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  before  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century 
that  the  true  history  of  our  flora  can  be  said  to  begin.  In  the  year 
1551  the  first  part  of  Dr.  William  Turffir's  Herbal  appeared,  and  it 
is  in  this  work  that  we  find  the  earUest  information  with  regard  to  { 

the  locaUties  of  British  plants.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  our 
Flora,  as  we  now  possess  it,  from  a  literary  and  historic  standpoint, 
is  the  result  of  botanical  observation  during  tiie  last  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

The '  first  records '  of  British  plants  are  naturally  of  considerable 
interest,  and  it  is  most  fascinating  work  searching  in  old  localities 
for  rare  spedes  mentioned  by  our  early  botanists.    The  Herbal  of 
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Dr.  Tamer,  Dean  of  Wells,  who  has  been  well  called  the  father  of 
English  botany,  enumerates  upwards  of  three  hundred  plants, 
together  with  i^e  locaUties  of  the  rarer  species.    These  locaUties  are, 
however,  mainly  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  where  he  was 
brought  up ;  about  Cambridge,  where  he  was  educated ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dover,  which  he  visited  on  his  way  to  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  about  Wells,  in  Somerset.    But  one  plant  only,  we 
believe,  is  mentioned  as  growing  in  Hampshire,  and  this  entry  is 
the  earUest  record  of  any  particular  species  found  in  the  county. 
It  occurs  in  the  second  part  of  the  Herbal,  published  in  1662,  and 
runs  as  follows :  *  Bubia  [i.e.,  the  wild  madder]  groweth  in  Qermany 
and  also  in  Englande.    And  the  moste  that  ever  I  sawe  is  in  the 
Tie  of  Wyght.    But  the  farest  and  gretest  that  euer  I  sawe  groweth 
in  the  lane  besyde  Wynchestre  in  the  way  to  Southampton.'    After 
tiais  solitary  but  interesting  record  we  pass  to  the  well-known 
Herbal  of  Master  John  Gterarde,  published  in  1697,  before  meeting 
with  any  further  information  with  regard  to  Hampshire  plants. 
In  this  work,  again,  but  few  Hampshire  localities  are  mentioned, 
but  among  them  we  find  the  '  EngUsh  scurvie-grasse  or  spoonwort,' 
and  the  mugwort  recorded  as  growing  ^  at  Portsmouth,'  Solomon's 
seal  *  in  Odiham  Parke,'  and  the  lady's  mantle,  or  '  lion's  foote,' 
as  Qerarde  calls  it,  ^  in  the  towne  pastures  by  Andover.'    At  the 
time,  however,  of  the  publication  of  this  work  interest  in  British 
botany  was  thoroughly  awakened,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  we  find  several  competent  observers  busily 
engaged  in  searching  after  and  noting  Hampshire  plants.    To  this 
period  belong  the  labours  of  Matthias  de  Lobel,  of  John  Parkinson, 
and  of  Thomas  Johnson,  the  learned  editor  of  Qerarde's  Herbal, 
which  he  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  which  contains  many 
new  records  of  Hampshire  plants.    This  distinguished  botanist, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  *  no  less  eminent  in  the  garrison  for  his 
valour  and  conduct  as  a  soldier  than  famous  through  the  kingdom 
for  his  excellency  as  a  herbalist  and  physician,'  unfortunately  lost 
his  life  in  the  historic  siege  of  Basing  House,  in  the  north  of  the 
coonty.    We  are  told  that,  *  going  with  a  party  on  September  14, 
1614,  to  succour  certain  of  the  forces  belonging  to  that  house, 
which  went  to  the  town  of  Basing  to  fetch  provisions  thence,  but 
beaten  back  by  the  enemy,  headed  by  that  notorious  rebel.  Colonel 
Richard  Norton,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  fortnight  after.' 

Of  other  early  botanists  connected  with  Hampshire  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  names  dowrve  special  mention— 
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namely,  Mr.  John  Goodyer  and  Dr.  Robert  Turner,  for 'they 
first  (Uscovered  and  pat  on  record  many  rare  species  of  Britidi 
plants.  Mr.  John  Groodyer,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  persoa  of 
considerable  means,  and  to  have  devoted  his  life  to  the  stody  of 
botany,  Uved  at  Maple  Durham,  a  fine  old  Tudor  mansion,  now 
alas !  destroyed,  in  the  parish  of  Buriton,  some  two  miles  fiom 
Peterofield.  We  learn  from  the  Preface  to  Johnson's  edition  of 
Qerarde's  Herbal,  published  in  1633,  that  Gk>odyer  largely  con- 
tributed to  that  work ;  and,  moreover,  his  observations  and  dis- 
coveries are  so  printed  '  as  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest.'  Some  years  later,  when  Merret  was  preparing  his  Pinax, 
the  botanical  manuscripts  of  Gk>odyer  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  it  is  from  this  work,  and  from  Johnson's  edition  of  Gerarde, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  our  indebtedness  to  this  keen  and 
energetic  botanist.  Among  the  Hampdiire  plants  first  recorded 
by  Gk>odyer,  many  of  which  still  flourish  in  their  okl  localities,  may 
be  mentioned  the  marshmallow,  which  grew  ^  plentifully  in  a  close 
called  Aldercrofts,  near  Maple  Durham ' ;  the  rare  round-headed 
rampion,  which  flourished  then,  as  now,  on  several  of  the  downs 
near  Petersfield ;  the  narrow-leaved  lungwort,  which  he  found,  on 
'  May  25,  Anno  1620,  flowering  in  a  wood  by  Holbury  House  in 
the  New  Forrest  in  Hampshire ' ;  and  the  maidenludr  spleenwort, 
of  which, '  in  January  1624,  he  saw  enough  to  lode  an  horse  growing 
on  the  banks  in  a  lane  as  he  rode  between  Rake  and  Headley,  neere 
Wollmer  Forest.'  One  exceedingly  rare  plant,  the  marsh  isnaidia, 
to  be  found  in  Britain  only  in  the  county  of  Hants,  was  first 
discovered  by  Qoodyer  in  '  a  great  ditch  near  the  moor  at  Peters- 
field.'  It  was  rediscovered  on  Petersfield  Heath  about  the  year 
1835,  and  a  few  years  later  Dr.  Bromfield  recorded  it  as  ^  abundant 
in  certain  seasons  in  marshy  spots  and  plashes '  near  the  great  pond. 
Of  late  years  the  plant  has  been  repeatedly  searched  for  in  vain, 
^d  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  owing  to  drainage,  this  great  rarity  is 
extinct  in  Qoodyer's  locality.  Still,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  species  is  not  lost  to  England,  but  still  flourishes,  even  abund- 
antly in  wet  seasons,  in  one  or  two  spots  in  the  New  Forest. 

Robert  Turner,  who  belonged  to  tiie  astrological  herbalists, 
published,  in  1664,  a  work  he  called  Botanohgiay  in  which  he 
described  ^  tiie  Nature  and  Vertues  of  English  Plants,'  with  ^  the 
places  wh^re  they  flourish.'  Many  of  these  places  are  in  tiie  ndg^- 
bourhood  of  Holshot,  where  his  father  had  an  estate,  and  where 
he  was  doubtless  brought  up.  Holshot,  as  we  learn  from  Moiden's 
old  map  of  Hampshire,  published  in  Camden's  Britannia,  is  situated 
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in  the  extreme  north  of  the  county,  and  is  the  parish  now  known  as 
Stratfield  Turgis.    About  his  old  home  Turner  found  many  new  and 
interesting  plants  which  he  duly  records  in  his  Herbal.    The  wild 
columbine,  *  both  the  white  and  the  purple,  grow  wilde/  he  tells  us, 
*  in  our  meadows  where  the  ground  is  somewhat  dry,  as  in  a  place 
called  Oassenmead,  in  Holshot.'    la  his  'father's  grounds'  the 
wild  broom  was  plentiful,  and  the  couch-grass,  we  learn,  much 
infected  the  garden.    *In  moist,  boggy  ditches,  as  in  tiie  ditch 
near  the  well  in  Holshot  Lane,'  tiie  ro^  osmunda  fern  grew,  and 
the  little  adder's-tongue  in  the  meadow  beyond.     In  '  Danemoor 
Wood,'  he  notes  tiie  buckthorn ;  and  in  tiie  *  Mead '  adjoining,  the 
devil's-bit  scabious  and  tiie  early  purple  orchis.    Figwort  grew  by 
Holshot  Bridge;    and  the  white  water-lily  Wery  plentifully  in 
Holshot  River  in  Hampshire,  my  native  soil,  all  along  the  river  by 
Danmore  Mead.'     One  most  interesting  plant,  first  recorded  by 
Turner  as  a  Hampshire  species,  he  found  some  twenty  miles  from 
Holshot.    *  I  have  seen,'  he  says,  *  the  dwale  or  deadly  nightshade 
growing  in  a  ditch  by  the  highway  side  near  Alton,  in  Hampshire.' 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Goodyer  in  1652,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Turner's  Bokmologia  in  1664,  a  long  period  of  comparative 
silence   falls   on   the   story  of  Hampshire  botany.     Notices  of 
Hampshire  localities  and  species  occur,  it  is  true,  in  the  writings 
of  Merret  and  of  John  Ray,  but  these  statements  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  tiie  discoveries  of  Lobel  and  Goodyer.    In  the  year 
1778,  however,  we  meet  with  the  famous  letter  of  Gilbert  White  to 
Baines  Barrington,  in  which  he  gives  what  he  caUs  a  '  short  list  of 
tiie  more  rare  plants  of  Selbome  and  the  spots  where  they  are  to  be 
found,'  adding  that  it  would  be  '  a  needless  work '  to  enumerate  all 
the  species  of  the  parish.   This  decision  of  his  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  a  complete  catalogue  of  Selbome  plants,  such  as  doubtless 
White  had  already  made  in  manuscript,  would  now  be  most  inter- 
esting reading  to  Hampshire  botanists.    Still,  the  'short  list,' 
which  includes  many  '  new  records '  for  tiie  county,  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  rare  plants  which  it  contains.    To  mention  but 
one  or  two  of  the  '  new '  and  uncommon  plants  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  Gilbert  White's  localities,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are 
the  two  hellebores,  flourishing  now  as  then,  the  one  on  '  Coney 
Croft  Hanger,'  and  the  other  *  in  the  deep  stony  lane  on  tiie  left 
liand  just  before  the  turning  to  Norton  Farm.'    The  wild  ever- 
lasting pea  stin  traUs  over  the  bushes  down  the  sequestered  Lythe, 
and  under  tiie  shady  beech- trees  of  the  Hanger  tiie  uncanny  yellow 
xnonotropa  abounds  as  of  old ;  while  in  Church  litten  Coppice,  and 
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in  the  woods  that  border  tiie  Lythe,  the  bird's-nest  orchis,  and  the 
broad-leaved  hellebonne,  and  the  strange-looking  herb-Pans  still 
flourish  as  when  Gilbert  White  first  recorded  them  as  Hampshire 
plants. 

One  more  authority  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century  must 
be  mentioned.  In  tiie  Annual  Hampshire  Repository  for  1799> 
there  appeared  what  the  writer  caUs  '  the  commencement  only  of 
a  Hampshire  flora,  confined  at  present  to  some  of  the  rarer  plants, 
hereafter  to  be  continued,  and  to  be  finally  extended  to  a  complete 
Flora  Hantoniensis.'  This  paper,  which  was  published  anonymously, 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  Thomas  Gamier,  of  Rooksbury  Park, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Winchester,  assisted  by  tjie  Rev.  M.  Poulter,  of 
Warnford,  and  deals  largely,  as  we  should  expect,  with  the  plants 
of  the  Meon  Valley  and  tiiose  to  be  found  in  the  South  of  Hamp- 
shire. Unfortunately  the  intention  of  continuing  the  Flora  was 
never  carried  out,  but  the  single  catalogue  tiiat  we  possess  is  valu- 
able as  recordgig  for  the  first  time  many  species  indigenous  to  the 
county.  Among  these  we  select  for  special  mention  the  meadow 
rue,  still  growing  where  Gamier  found  it,  near  Droxf ord  Mill ;  the 
beautiful  cornfield  weed  Adonis  aidumnalisy  or  pheasant's  eye, 
which  has  maintained  its  position  on  the  same  farm  since  its  fibrst 
discovery ;  the  seakale,  abundant  at  Calshot  Spit ;  and  many  of 
our  Hampshire  orchids,  including  the  pyramidal  orchis,  the  dwarf 
or  burnt  orchis,  the  fragrant  orchis,  the  fly  orchis,  and  the  musk 
orchis  now  as  then  plentiful  on  the  same  down.  A  fine  plate  is 
given  of  what  is  called  'a  new  discovered  variety'  of  the  bee 
orchis,  with  white  instead  of  pink  sepals.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  a  good  many  plants  of  this  white  variety  of  Ophrys  apifera 
flowered  last  summer  on  the  very  spot  where  Gamier  first  met  with 
it  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

During  the  last  century  a  number  of  able  botanists,  including 
Dr.  Bromfield,  the  author  of  the  Flora  Vectensis,  have  continued 
the  work  of  Gerarde  and  Lobel,  of  Goodyer  and  Turner,  of  Gilbert 
White  and  Dean  Gamier.  The  county  has  been  well  searched  in 
all  directions,  and  a  great  many  new  plants,  unknown  to  the  early 
botanists,  have  been  added  to  their  discoveries,  with  the  grati- 
fying result  that  the  Flora  of  Hampshire  now  presented  to  us, 
under  the  venerable  editorship  of  B&.  Townsend,  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  county  flora  in  existence. 

John  Vaughan. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

7ABMBB  H0UN8BLL  MAKES  HIS  WILL. 

PEOPLE  are  prone  to  speak  of  '  gratitude  for  small  mercies '  in 
a  tone  which  would  seem  rather  to  cavil  at  the  defection  of 
greater  ones  than  to  express  real  thankfulness  for  the  slight  benefits 
in  question. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  these  trivial  blessings  occasionally  evoke 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  more  immediate  and  more  openly  expressed 
than  that  which  hails  some  larger  boon. 

When  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Branston  lawyer,  after  an  hour's  jogging 
along  the  dusty  high  road,  turned  aside  into  a  green  lane  bordered 
by  a  pkmtation,  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  such  heartfelt  relief  and  thank- 
fulness as  could  not  have  been  drawn  from  him  by  an  unexpected 
legacy.  Leaning  back  in  his  high  dogcart  he  let  the  reins  hang 
loose  on  the  cob's  back,  took  o£E  his  hat,  and  looked  about  him. 
Through  the  fir  wood  he  could  only  catch  occasional  glimpses  of 
blue  sky  and  sunlit  grass ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  track  all 
was  open  country — ^pasture,  woodland,  fields  of  young  waving  com, 
meadows — ^not  an  inch  of  Hke  soil  before  him  but  had  its  value. 

The  lawyer  gazed  at  the  scene  with  an  eye  as  appreciative  of 
its  worth  as  of  its  beauty.    , 

'  And  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  that  poor  old  chap ! ' 
he  remarked,  half  aloud,  with  a  sigh  that  this  time  was  one  of 
oommiseration. 

Just  as  he  had  gathered  up  the  reins  again  and  administered 
an  admonitory  flick  of  tiie  whip  to  the  fat  cob,  which  acknow- 
ledged tiie  attention  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  flap  of  its  tail,  the 
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sound  of  anotber  horse's  feet  fell  upon  his  ear,  and,  looking  up,  he 
desoried  tiie  well-known  fonn  of  the  Branston  doctor  cantering 
round  the  comer  of  the  plantation. 

'  You  got  my  note  all  rights  then ! '  queried  this  last  comer,  as 
he  reined  up  beside  Mr.  Cherry. 

The  other  nodded. 

^  I  was  wondering  how  soon  he  would  send  for  me,'  he  observed. 
^  Mrs.  Hounsell  was  getting  anxious,  I  fancy.' 

*  Well,  I  put  it  to  the  old  fellow  pretty  straight  last  night,* 
said  Dr.  Wareham.  ^  I  told  him  if  he  wanted  to  get  his  afibirs  in 
order  he  hadn't  any  time  to  lose.' 

*  He  didn't  like  that,  I  suppose  % '  returned  Mr.  Cherry.  *  It's 
funny  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce  a  man  of  that  kind  to  make  his 

will.    They  think  it's  all  up  with  'em  if  they  do.'  i 

^  Old  Hounsell  knows  pretty  well  it's  all  up  with  li™,  anyhow,*  I 

returned  the  doctor.    *  He  told  me  so  himself  just  now.    He's  a  / 

queer  old  fellow.    He  shook  hands  with  me  quite  solemnly.    *'  It's  ^ 

no  use,  doctor,"  said  he ;  "  you've  done  your  best  for  me,  but  Fve 
got  to  shift." ' 

'  To  idhat !  '  cried  tiie  lawyer,  laughing  and  tickling  the  ponjr's 
ear  with  the  end  of  his  whip. 

*  To  shift,'  repeated  the  doctor ;  '  to  shift  to  the  New  House. 
Have  you  never  heard  that  expression  ?  They  all  use  it  in  these 
parts  when  they  mean  that  t^ey  are  going  to  die.  Ci^  yourself  a 
Dorset  man !  Well,  old  Hounsell  is  Dorset  to  the  backbone — never 
heard  a  man  of  his  standing  talk  so  broad ;  and  he  could  buy  up 
most  of  us  three  times  over ! ' 

^  Tes,'  rejoined  Mr.  Cherry ;  *  they  used  to  say  it  was  an  odd 
thing  to  see  Farmer  Hounsell  in  tjie  hunting-field  touching  his  hat 
to  men  of  not  half  his  wealth.  He  sticks  to  the  old  tntditions, 
^^  I'm  no  gentleman,  and  don't  set  up  to  be,"  he  says.  ^'  I'm  a 
yeoman,  as  my  father  was  before  me,  and  the  rest  o'  the  Hounsells 
for  nigh  upon  two  hundred  year — I  don't  ax  to  be  no  better," 
says  the  old  chap.' 

He  laughed  again,  and  once  more  tightened  t^e  reins.  I 

^  Well,  if  he  has  not  much  time  to  spare,  I'd  better  be  getting 
on,'  he  observed,  witji  a  valedictory  nod ;  and  the  doctor  nodded 
too,  and  pursued  his  way. 

Mr.  CSierry  jogged  on  at  a  pace  more  accommodating  to  the 
cob's  humour  than  to  his  now  growing  impatience.  After  skirting 
the  fir  wood  for  some  time  he  turned  off  abruptly  into  a  still  narrower 
track  culminating  in  a  long  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  nestled  a 
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small  and  antiquated  village.  His  advent  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  excitement  among  the  inhabitants.  Heads  were  craned 
after  him,  thumbs  were  jerked  knowingly  in  the  direction  taken  by 
the  fat  cob ;  gossips  gathered  round  sundry  gates  and  doorposts  to 
discuss  the  event. 

*That  be  Lawyer  Cherry  from  Branston.'  'E-es;  Lawyer 
Qierry  it  be.  He  be  a-goin'  to  Hounsell's  to  make  the  old 
maister's  will.' 

^Ah'h'h/^  in  a  varying  chorus  of  curiosity  and  compassion. 
Then  a  woman's  voice,  shrill  and  eager :  ^  He  be  a-goin'  fast  they 
do  tell  I.  E-es ;  when  I  went  up  for  a  drap  of  milk  this  morning 
Deb,  what's  dairywoman  to  Hounsell's,  she  did  tell  I  as  Mr.  Houn- 
sell  was  a-sinkin'  fast.  Her  eyes  was  very  near  a-swole  out  of  her 
head.  Says  she:  **He  can't  so  much  as  touch  a  new-laid  egg 
now!"' 

^  Ah-h-h ! '  came  the  chorus  again ;  and  then  one  good  woman 
was  overheard  telling  her  neighbour  that  if  a  man  couldn't  touch 
anew-laid  egg  he  must  be  past  everything  in  this '  mortial '  world  ; 
whereupon  her  husband  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw. 

'There  she  do  go.  She  do  keep  up  a  r^^ular  charm  about 
eggs,  and  chicken,  and  such  like.  That  be  my  wold  'ooman  for  ye  ! 
'Tis  a  wonder  she  don't  bust  out  all  over  feathers.' 

The  jest  was  not  well  received ;  it  was  felt  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  prevailing  gloom,  and  the  speaker,  after  a  tentative  glance 
round,  hastened  to  assume  a  becoming  gravity. 

'  It  do  seem  a  wonderful  visitation  as  maister  should  be  took  so 
sudden.  'Tis  but  a  month  since  he  did  pass  I  on  the  road.  I  were 
a-gettin'  together  a  few  scrapin's  for  my  bit  o'  ground — ^it  be 
terrible  p'isoned  wi'  all  they  chicken  what  my  wold  'ooman  do  set 
such  store  by — so  I  were  gettin'  together  a  few  scrapin's,  when 
Mr.  Hounsell  come  by.  '^  Nice  stuff  that,  Jan,"  says  he,  so  plea- 
sant. "  What  do  you  want  it  for  ?  "  Well,  I  told  him,  and  he 
said  'twas  the  bestest  thing  I  could  use.  ''The  very  bestest 
thing,"  says  he.  He  was  looking  so  well  and  hearty  as  a  man  of 
his  years  could  look  at  the  time,  and  that  were  Tuesday,  as  it  mid 
be  Saturday  he  took  to  his  bed.' 

Appreciative  groans  greeted  this  remarkable  anecdote,  and 
presently  tiie  groups  dispersed,  and  the  village  folk  returned  to 
their  various  avocations,  not  without  a  certain  pleasant  sense  of 
expectancy.  The  bell  would  soon  be  tolling,  someone  opined. 
Farmer  Hounsell  was  sure  to  have  a  real  nice  funeral,  and  it  was 
one  good  woman  feelingly  remarked  to  her  neighbour, 
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as  she  plunged  her  arms  afresh  into  her  steaming  tub — *  it  was 
something  to  have  a  bit  o'  stir  come  about  that  there  terr'ble  quiet 
place.' 

Meanwhile  the  person  who  had  given  rise  to  so  much  excited 
commentary  was  lying  placid  enough  in  his  big  four-post  bed  in 
that  upper  room  of  the  gabled  manor-house  which  had  belonged  to 
his  family  for  so  many  generations.  Farmer  Hounsell  still  retained 
his  old-fashioned  four-poster,  though  the  humblest  of  his  labourers 
slept  in  beds  of  modem  make.  This  couch  was  furnished  with 
mountainous  feather  beds  and  heavy  hangings,  and,  moreover, 
faced  the  window.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  was  thereby  in- 
creased, and  the  light  dazzled  his  enfeebled  eyes ;  but  what  was 
good  enough  for  Farmer  Hounsell's  father  was  good  enough  for 
him.  The  bed  had  always  stood  in  that  particular  place,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  alter  a  custom  for  the  sake  of  mere  personal 
convenience. 

When  Mr.  Cherry  entered  the  room  his  client  looked  up  with 
a  smile,  and  a  faint  movement  of  his  hand  towards  an  imaginary 
forelock. 

He  was  a  big,  strongly  made  old  man,  commanding  even  in  his 
weakness.  Though  he  had  greeted  his  visitor  after  a  fashion  which 
would  seem  to  imply  a  sense  of  inferiority,  he  now  addressed  him 
in  words  at  once  brief  and  authoritative. 

*  There's  a  chair  there,'  he  said.  *  We'd  best  get  to  work  at 
once.' 

'  You  don't  much  fancy  this  business  ? '  said  Mr.  Cherry,  gazing 
down  at  him  for  a  moment  before  seating  himself. 

^  I  fancy  this  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  it,'  returned  the 
other  gruffly.  *  I  don't  fancy  the  business  o'  dyin',  if  that  be 
what  you  mean,  sir;  but  it's  got  to  be  carried  through  proper. 
I'll  do  it  in  style — ^proper  style.  I've  a-had  doctor,  and  he  didn't 
do  me  no  good,  and  so  I  did  tell  'en ;  and  I've  a-had  parson,  and 
he  done  me  a  power  o'  good — I  did  say  so,  leastways.  He  were 
quite  pleased,  and  he  be  a-comin'  again  to-morrow  to  gi'  me  a 
leg-up  at  the  last.' 

The  lawyer  laughed  in  a  somewhat  scandalised  fashion;  and 
old  Simon  Hounsell  paused  to  smile  grimly  to  himself  before  con- 
tinuing : 

'  And  now  you  be  come.  Lawyer  Cherry ;  let's  see  what  you 
can  do.' 

Mr.  Cherry  laughed  again,  somewhat  constrainedly.  He  felt 
oddly  disconcerted  by  the  other's  composure. 
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'  I  suppose/  he  said,  *  I  had  better  take  some  notes ;  then  I  can 
draw  out  the  will  at  my  office,  and  bring  it  to  70a  to-morrow 
morning  for  signature.' 

*  I  mid  very  well  pop  off  in  the  night,  though,'  rejoined  farmer 
Hounsell  reflectively.  'E-es,  I  mid  pop  off,'  he  repeated,  *an' 
then  things  'ud  be  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  No,  that  won't  do. 
Let's  get  settled  up  straight  off.  Te'U  find  paper,  and  pen,  and  all 
what  ye'll  want  in  that  desk.  I  do  'low  the  job  '11  not  take  you 
so  very  long.  I  want,'  he  continued,  raising  his  voice  and  speaking 
as  emphatically  as  his  weak  state  would  admit  of,  ^I  want  all 
what  I've  a-got  in  this  world  to  go  in  a  lump.  Put  that 
down.' 

The  lawyer,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  with  eyebrows 
lifted  interrogatively,  began  to  write  rapidly. 

'  To  go  in  a  lump,'  repeated  old  Simon,  with  unction,  ^  to  my 
old  'ooman — to  Mrs.  Hounsell,'  he  added,  correcting  himself  as 
Mr.  Cherry  looked  up  in  surprise.  '  E-es ;  she  be  to  have  it  for 
her  life.  I'll  not  have  her  dependent  on  nobody  so  long  as  she  do 
live.' 

*  Very  proper,'  commented  Mr.  Cherry.  *  It — the  sentiment— 
the — ah — the  proper  feeling  is — ah ' 

He  broke  off,  abashed  by  Mr.  Hounsell's  stony  gaze. 

*  It  bain't  no  question  o'  feelin'  or  that,'  resumed  the  testator. 
*  The  old  'ooman  must  have  her  rights.  She  brought  me  a  good 
bit  o'  money,  and  I  did  invest  it  in  this  here  property.  I  cleared 
off  a  mort^kge  what  dated  from  my  granfer's  time  wi'  some  on't, 
and  I  laid  out  the  rest  in  drainin',  and  plantin',  and  such  like. 
^*  Tou'll  have  the  advantage  on  it  so  well  as  me,"  I  telled  her  at 
the  time.  Well,  'tis  but  fair  she  should  have  the  advantage  on  it 
arter  I  be  gone  so  well  as  when  I  were  there.  Well,  put  that  down, 
Mr.  Cherry.  All  to  go  in  a  lump  to  my  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 
Hounsell,  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death  to  my  eldest  son,  Godfrey 
Hounsell.' 

Mr.  Cherry's  pen  scratched  busily  for  some  time,  during  which 
the  old  farmer  lay  back  on  his  pillows,  closing  his  eyes  as  though 
exhausted  by  his  recent  speech.  After  a  pause,  however,  he 
opened  them  again  with  a  start.    Mr.  Cherry  had  been  speaking. 

*  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?  ' 

*  I  asked  you,'  said  the  lawyer,  clearing  his  throat  and  raising 
his  voice,  *  what  about  Mr.  Peter — ^your  son,  Peter  ?  ' 

*  Well,  what  about  him  1 '  rejoined  the  other  gruffly. 

*  Are  you  not  going  to  make  any  provision  for  him  % ' 
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The  old  man  rolled  his  head  uneaaily  on  the  pillow,  annoyed  at 
being  constrained  to  make  a  fresh  effort. 

*  Peter  'ull  be — ^all  right/  he  said,  ¥nth  a  ga^.  ^  His  mother 
and  brother  'all  see  as  he  has  all  what  he  needs/ 

*  Excuse  me,  but  has  the  young  man  displeased  you  in  any 
way  !  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  treating  him  ratiier  hardly. 
Surely  you  ought  to  make  some  small  settlement ^ 

'  rU  do  nothin'  o'  the  kind/  interrupted  the  farmer,  still  feebly 
irate.  '  It  be  all  to  go  in  a  lump — ^I  did  tell  'ee  that  plain.  'Twss 
never  the  custom  in  our  family  to  go  choppin*  up  the  property. 
His  mother  'ull  see  to  the  boy  same  as  I  did  do  when  I  were  alive ' 
— the  farmer  now  spoke  of  himself  as  already  defunct — '  and  when 
she  be  gone  Godfrey  'ull  give  him  what's  fit.  I  don't  want  to  make 
no  changes — ^I  want  'em  to  go  on  a-livin'  here,  and  a-workin'  together 
the  same  as  they  did  always  do.' 

'  But  when  Mr.  Godfrey  marries  ? '  suggested  Mr.  Cherry. 
'  His  wife  may  not  approve  of  that  state  of  affairs ' 

^  Then  Godfrey  can  be  trusted  to  do  tiie  right  thing,'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hounsell  irritably.  *  Write  it  down,  sir — ^write  it  same  as  I  do 
tell  'ee ;  and  then  you  can  call  the  boys  and  their  mother,  and  I'll 
tell  'em  straight  out  what  I've  a-done.' 

In  answer  to  the  lawyer's  summons  Mrs.  Hounsell  presently 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  her  two  sons.  She  was  a  little  woman, 
a  score  of  years  younger  than  her  husband,  who  had  married  for 
the  second  time  late  in  life.  Her  strongly  marked  features  and 
restless  energy  of  expression  denoted  a  character  to  the  full  as 
strenuous  as  that  of  her  husband. 

The  two  young  men,  who  entered  in  her  wake  with  such  solemn, 
scared  looks,  appeared  at  first  sight  so  much  alike  that  they  might 
have  been  taken  for  twins,  though  Godfrey  was  twenty-two  and 
Peter  just  twenty.  A  second  glance,  however,  would  have  revealed 
to  the  most  casual  observer  a  marked  difference  between  the 
brothers.  Both,  it  is  true,  were  unusually  tall  and  strongly  built^ 
their  figures  well  knit,  however,  and  happily  devoid  of  clumsiness. 
Both  had  brown  hair  and  clear-cut  features,  both  were  so  much 
sunburnt  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  guess  that  their 
complexions  were  naturally  fair ;  but  while  Godfrey's  eyes  were  of 
the  ordinary,  somewhat  meaningless  Saxon  blue,  Peter's  were  hazel, 
eager,  glowing,  full  of  light.  They  conveyed,  moreover,  a  curious 
sense  of  power,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  broad  brow  and  firmly 
moulded  mouth.  Godfrey  could  see  certain  things  as  clearly  as 
most  men ;  he  could  tell  a  bird  by  its  flight  while  it  was  yet  a  mere 
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speck  in  the  sky ;  he  knew  by  the  look  of  the  plouds  at  dawn  what 
manner  of  day  it  would  prove  to  be ;  he  was  aware  in  an  instant  by 
the  expression  of  a  man's  &tce  if  he  had  to  deal  with  an  honest 
fellow  or  a  liar.  But  Peter  saw  visions  and  dreamt  dreams.  At 
his  birtih  some  malign  fairy  had  endowed  him  with  a  gift  that  in 
after-life  was  like  to  prove  fatal  to  him — a  vivid  imagination. 

'Sit  down,  missus/  said  Farmer  Hounsell,  as  the  three  drew 
near  to  his  bed.  *  C!ome  round  here,  Ood&ey,  to  my  right  hand — 
no,  Peter,  you  may  bide  where  you  be,  on  my  left.  Pve  a-settled 
everything  wi'  Mr.  Cherry,  and  now  I  be  a-goin'  to  tell  *ee  all 
what  I've  a-done,  and  then  I  be  a-goin'  to  sign  that  there  will, 
and  there'll  be  an  end  on  't.    Mary  Aone ! ' 

*  Tes,  Simon,'  answered  his  wife  dutifully. 

*  Pve  a-left  ye  everjrthing  for  your  life,  same  as  I  did  always 
agree  for  to  do.  You  and  the  boys  can  carry  on  the  work  as  I 
always  done,  wi'out  makin'  no  changes.  Your  mother's  to  be 
head  of  this  house  while  she  be  alive — mind  that,  Godfrey.' 

*  Of  course,  father,'  agreed  (Godfrey,  with  a  troubled  look ;  it 
hurt  him  that  the  old  man  should  consider  the  admonition  needful. 

*  When  her  turn  comes,'  pursued  Simon,  ^  then  you'll  be  master 
of  everything — I've  a-left  it  all  in  a  lump  to  you.  You'll  be  head 
of  the  family  then,  and  ye  must  do  what's  fitting  for  your  brother 
Peter.' 

'Father,'  broke  out  Peter  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
'  father,  you're  making  Gk)dfrey  my  master ! ' 

*  Well,'  returned  the  yeoman  firmly,  *  'tis  right  as  he  should  be. 
Hell  be  the  head  o'  the  family.' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Peter's  voice  broke 
silence  again,  faltering,  yet  eager  : 

'  God  knows  it  isn't  the  money  I  care  about— I  never  gave  a 
thought  to  what  you'd  leave  me  or  what  you  wouldn't  leave  me  ; 
'tis  bad  enough  to  lose  you,  father.' 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  but  went  on  more  steadily  :  '  But 
the  thing  doesn't  seem  fair.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  independent  as 
well  as  (Godfrey  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  be  free  to  go  my  own  way 
and  live  my  own  life ' 

A  half  inarticulate  growl  from  the  sick  man  interrupted  his 
discourse.  *  You'll  bide  here — that's  what  you'll  do.  You've  no 
need  to  go  a-traipsin'  about  the  world.  Bide  here  along  wi'  your 
brother.  Your  brother  'ull  do  what's  right  for  'ee  same  as  I'd  ha' 
done  for  my  brother  if  I'd  ha'  had  one.  Money  and  farm  have 
always  gone  in  a  lump  to  the  head  of  the  house — always  in  a  lump. 
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I  bain't  a-goin*  to  make  no  changes.  Your  brother  'all  see  as 
youVe  all  what  you  do  want.    You  can  trust  your  brother,  surely  ?  ' 

Gkxlfrey  shot  a  protesting  glance  across  the  bed,  but  Peter 
would  not  meet  it. 

'  I  only  ask  to  be  independent,'  he  said.  *  I  don't  care  if  you 
only  give  me  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
something  settled.    I  think  I've  the  right ' 

*  No  more  talk — ^no  more  talk ! '  interrupted  Parmer  Hounsell 
fretfully.  *  Get  up  your  witnesses,  Mr.  Cherry,  and  FU  sign  that 
there  document ;  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  see  so  very  much  longer. 
There,  boys,  content  yourselves,  both  on  you.  I've  a-done  tiie 
right  thing,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  you'll  do  the  right  thing 
by  your  mother  and  by  each  other.  You  can  bide  here,  missus,  if 
you've  a  mind  to,  but  the  lads  had  best  be  off.' 

He  waved  his  hand  in  token  of  dismissal,  and  the  young  men 
left  the  room  in  silence.  Peter  went  first  down  the  wide,  shallow, 
oak  stairs,  which  were  one  of  the  glories  of  Hounsell's  House. 
His  hand  swept  idly  along  the  carved  rail,  his  head  drooped ;  he 
heard  his  brother's  tread  ring  out  behind  him,  but  he  would  not 
glance  round.  When  they  reached  the  bottom  landing,  however, 
he  felt  Godfrey's  hand  drop  on  his  shoulder,  and  turned  to  meet 
his  reproachful  gaze. 

Godfrey  spoke  first : 

*  I  give  you  my  word,  I  had  no  hand  in  this.' 

*  I  know  it  well,'  replied  Peter. 

Godfrey  tightened  his  grip  of  the  broad  shoulder.  *  We've 
never  had  a  word  till  now,'  said  he.  '  You  and  I,  Peter — ^we — 
we've  always  been  the  best  of  friends.' 

*  So  we  have,'  said  Peter,  *  and  so  we  shall  be ;  but  you're  my 
master  now.' 

*  Fiddlesticks  ! '  cried  Godfrey  angrily. 

His  hand  dropped  from  Peter's  shoulder,  and  he  half  turned 
away,  then  impulsively  wheeled  again.  *Hang  it,  old  chap,'  he 
cried.  '  can't  you  trust  me  ?  What's  to  prevent  my  making  a 
settlement  when  I  come  into  the  place  ?  I  hope  it'll  be  long 
enough  before  the  mother  goes,  but  when  she  does  you  shall  have 
your  rights.' 

'  They  won't  be  my  rights  then,'  said  Peter ;  '  it'll  be  a  favour !  * 

There  was  a  long  pause;  each  gazed  at  the  other  in  silence, 

conscious  of  a  growing  sense  of  wonder  and  fear,  as  much  at  the 

revelation  of  strong  passion  in  himself  as  in  the  other.    As  the 

moments  passed  a  dark  flush  mounted  in  Grodfrey's  face ;  he  was 
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angry  with  Peter,  angry  with  his  implied  doubt,  with  the  perversity 
of  his  outlook ;  angry,  moreover,  at  this  unlooked-for  revolt  against 
an  authority  which  he  was  just  beginning  to  feel  was  his  right. 
Peter,  gazing  into  the  future  with  those  over-far-seeing  eyes  of  his, 
beheld  himself  his  brother's  debtor,  his  brother's  slave. 

The  two  had  hitherto  dwelt,  as  Godfrey  said,  in  perfect  good- 
fellowship  ;  they  loved  each  other  dearly,  they  had  many  habits  in 
common.  Never  before  had  this  question  of  mastery  risen  between 
them.  If  either  had  thought  of  the  future,  it  was  but  vaguely. 
They  had  always  had  plenty  of  everything — as  many  horses  as 
they  wished  to  ride,  as  much  money  as  they  cared  to  spend. 
Together  they  had  superintended  the  farm  labourers,  ridden  out 
to  hounds,  driven  to  market,  fished  in  the  river.  Godfrey  had 
never  known  a  pleasure  which  Peter  had  not  shared,  and  if  Peter 
studied  during  his  leisure  moments,  Godfrey  tolerated  and  even 
admired  a  taste  which  was,  nevertheless,  mysterious  to  him. 

But  now,  all  in  a  moment,  strife  had  come  between  them,  and 
they  gazed  at  each  other  mtii  fierce,  suspicious  eyes. 

Presently  Mrs.  Hounsell  leaned  over  the  balusters  and  called  to 
them : 

*  What  are  you  doing  there,  boys  ?  Why  don't  you  go  to  your 
dinner  ?  * 

Peter  stepped  back  with  a  bitter  smile.  'You'd  best  walk 
first,*  he  said  to  Godfrey. 

The  other  burst  out  laughing,  and  once  more  clapped  Peter  on 
tbe  shoulder. 

*  'Tis  all  nonsense — pure  nonsense  ! '  he  cried.  '  There's  no  first 
and  last  between  us — there  never  shall  be.' 

Peter's  &tce  relaxed ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  wrung  that 
of  his  brother. 

*  You're  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,'  he  cried  ;  *  but  you  can't 
alter  facts  for  all  that.  Your  foot  is  set  upon  my  neck  from  this 
out.' 

And  as  he  strode  before  his  brother  into  the  dining-room  he 
resolved  to  himself  to  take  the  shaping  of  his  destiny  into  his  own 
hands. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PETBB  BNOOUKTBBS  BOMANGE. 

The  great  stack  at  the  topmost  comer  of  the  series  of  meadows 
known  as  '  The  Three  Lots '  was  growii^  with  almost  miraculous 
rapidity.  Haymaking  at  Hounsell's,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  farm- 
ing operations,  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  There  were  plenty 
of  men,  plenty  of  horses,  plenty  of  wagons,  and,  as  Bob  Baver- 
stock  waggishly  remarked,  plenty  of  money  to  back  it  all. 

^  Nobody  ever  see'd  such  a  hay  crop,'  the  good  folks  told  each 
other.  The  yield  had  been  abundant,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  had 
come  to  spoil  it.  Wagon  after  wagon  lumbered  up  the  sloping 
field,  top-heavy  it  would  seem  with  its  wealth  of  provender ;  and 
the  men  worked  ever  more  and  more  lustily.    The  rick  had  finished  | 

increasing  from  the  bottom,  and  had  begun  to  slope  gradually 
inwards,  leaving  the  undipped  hedgerow  with  its  jagged  growth  of 
thorns  and  sapling  elms  far  below ;  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the 
labourers  on  the  top  of  the  stack  showed  clear  against  the  sky, 
while  the  nether  portions  of  their  persons  were  thrown  into  strong 
relief  by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  yew-tree  in  a  comer  of  the  yard 
over  the  way.  The  pollen  and  minute  seeds,  shaken  out  £rom  each 
fresh  relay  of  hay  deposited  by  the  lifter,  floated  in  the  air  about 
them  so  that  they  were  seen  in  a  golden  haze.  The  horse,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  the  machine  going,  plodded  patiently  round, 
the  short  legs  of  its  child-rider  sticking  straight  out  over  its  huge 
back,  its  well-groomed  skin  gleaming  in  the  mddy  light.  From 
far  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  distant  field  snatches  of  song, 
gleefully  piped  by  one  of  the  yoimgest  lads,  were  home  upon  the 
still  air ;  the  creaking  of  the  wagons,  which  came  winding  across 
a  track  now  trodden  almost  bare,  and  the  clatter  of  the  heavy 
wheels  were  also  distinctly  to  be  heard.  There  was  not  a  bread) 
of  wind ;  the  trees  stood  motionless,  every  leaf  and  twig  etched 
sharply  against  the  lambent  sky. 

Peter  Hounsell,  at  the  foot  of  the  stack,  surveyed  operations 
and  gave  an  occasional  order  in  decided  tones.  During  the  year 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  father's  death  he  had  developed  both 
physically  and  mentally.  The  knowledge  of  his  dependent  position, 
so  far  from  humbling  him,  had  rendered  him  the  more  masterful. 
The  men  who  worked  willingly  enough  when  (Godfrey's  eyes  were 
upon  them  redoubled  their  efforts  when  Peter  drew  near;    it 
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was  evident  that  the  Tounger  was  the  less  popular  of  the  two 
brothers. 

On  the  top  of  the  stack  the  workers  conversed  about  him  in 
undertones. 

*  He  do  seem  to  have  no  mercy  in  en/  said  Joe  Adlam.  *  He 
do  have  no  mercy  on  hisself ,  and  he  do  have  none  for  sich  as  we 
together.' 

*Set  a  beggar  a-horseback/  said  Bob  Baverstock.  ^He  do 
know  as  he  be  a  beggar,  do  'ee  see ;  an'  it  do  make  en  twice  so  stiff 
in  the  neck.' 

'  For  shame»  for  shame  I '  whispered  Abel  Nash  reprovingly. 
*  A  beggar !  You  be  a  impident  chap,  Bob  Baverstock,  to  say 
sich  a  thing  o'  Haister  Peter.  There  be  a  good  few  o'  the  gentry 
as  'ud  be  glad  enough  to  stand  in  his  shoes.' 

*  Well,  his  shoes  mid  be  good  enough,  but  he  ha'n't  got  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,'  persisted  Bob.  *  You  do  know  so  well  as  anything 
he  ha'n't,  and  isn't  ever  like  to  have  none,  unless  what  the  missus 
and  his  brother  do  give  en.  'Twas  all  i'  th'  paper  arter  the  old 
man  died — 'twas  prented  plain  for  us  all  to  see.' 

'True  enough,  true  enough,'  put  in  Joe  Adlam,  'us  do  all 
know  as  it  be  true,  Abel ;  and  Maister  Peter,  he  do  know  as  we  do 
know,  look  see — ^an'  'tis  that  what  do  make  en  so  crabbed.' 

Abel,  who  had  been  longest  at  Hounsell's — ^having,  indeed, 
served  the  family  since  boyhood  as  dairy-chap — felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  house. 

'  There,  how  ye  do  talk  I '  he  cried.  '  If  the  wold  maister 
didn't  leave  en  nothin',  the  missus  'ull  leave  en  a  tidy  lump  or  else 
Fm  much  mistaken.  She  be  a-pinchin'  and  a-scrapin'  so  hard  as 
she  can,  and  it  be  all  for  he.  Deb  do  tell  I  she  be  that  particular 
about  the  butter  money  now,  and  that  savin'  wi'  the  bacon,  you'd 
scarce  tell  'twas  the  same  'ooman.  An'  she  had  a  tidy  few  dibs  o' 
her  own,  mind  ye.' 

'Dear  heart  alive,  a  'ooman's  dibs  don't  go  for  much,'  said 
anoAer  man,  *  nor  a  'ooman's  savin's.  Maister  Peter  had  a  right 
to  more  nor  she  can  leave  eii.' 

*  Well,  I  d'  low  his  brother  'ull  see  as  he  never  do  want  for 
nothin','  asserted  Abel  sturdily.  '  (Godfrey  do  think  a  mortal  deal 
o'  Peter — ah,  that  he  do — ^he  do  think  the  world  o'  Peter,  he  do, 
sure.  He'll  never  let  Peter  want  for  naught,  ye  mid  go  warrant  I 
Nay,  hell  do  the  right  thing  by  Peter,  jist  about  I ' 

At  this  moment  Peter,  who  had  walked  a  little  way  across  the 
field  to  speak  to  one  of  the  wagoners,  returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
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stack  and  called  a  halt.  The  small  boy  pulled  up  his  hoise,  aad, 
tilting  himself  backward,  pillowed  his  head  on  its  haunches,  staring 
upwards  into  the  sky ;  Miles  Reed,  the  most  ancient  of  the  labourerB, 
who  had  been  immensely  busy  all  day  doing  practically  nothing, 
approached  with  his  hand  over  his  ear.  The  small  village  children 
ceased  tumbling  over  each  other  beneath  the  stack,  and,  scrambling 
to  their  feet,  drew  near  open-mouthed.  Mrs.  Baverstock,  who 
had  stepped  down  to  the  field  carrying  a  small  baby,  and  a  large 
jug  of  cider  for  her  husband's  delectation,  paused  in  the  act  of 
chirruping  to  the  first-named  of  these  articles,  and  turned  an  ex- 
pectant face  towards  the  young  master.  Everyone  was  agog  to 
hear  what  he  might  have  to  say.  Peter's  orders  were  apt  to  be 
abrupt  and  sometimes  disconcerting. 

*  You  haven't  got  on  quite  so  fast  as  I  expected,'  said  he  now ; 
*  you'd  best  stay  on  after  hours  and  finish.  It  might  rain  to-morrow. 
We'd  better  get  through  with  the  job.' 

A  blank  pause  ensued.  Peter,  no  whit  concerned,  was  turning 
to  pick  up  his  coat  which  he  had  thrown  into  an  empty  cart,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  ancient  Miles,  who  was  endeavouring  to  straighten 
his  bent  old  back  with  a  weary  sigh. 

'  Tou  can  knock  off  at  the  usual  time,'  said  he  kindly.  '  You've 
had  enough  for  to-day,  I  fancy.' 

Then,  to  the  small  boy  on  the  horse : 

*  Tired,  my  man  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  the  child,  sitting  up,  and  wielding  his  switch  with  a 
determined  air. 

'  I'll  lift  you  down  if  you  like,'  suggested  Peter. 

But  the  little  fellow  stoutly  disclaimed  fatigue,  and  Peter  went 
on  across  the  yard  towards  the  house. 

'  Didn't  I  tell  ye  all  he  hadn't  got  no  mercy  in  en  ? '  growled 
Joe.  ^Here  we've  a-been  a-workin'  so  busy  as  emmets  at  one 
thing  or  another  since  six  o'clock,  and  he  won't  let  us  off  till  sunset. 
An'  it'll  not  rain — there,  it'll  not  rain  to-week !  I'll  warrant  it 
won't.' 

*  Here  be  Godfrey  now,'  exclaimed  Abel,  as  a  horseman  passed 
through  the  gate  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  meadow. 

*  He'll  let  us  off  belike,'  cried  Joe.    *  You  ax  en,  Abel.' 
Abel  shook  his  head. 

^  Well,  I'll  ax  en,  then,'  announced  Bob ;  and,  sliding  down  from 
the  stack,  he  ran  across  the  field  towards  Qodfrey. 

*Maister  Godfrey,'  he  cried,  pulling  his  forelock;  *it  bain't 
a«goin'  to  rain  to-morrow,  be  it  ? ' 
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Godfrey  looked  up  at  the  dear  sky. 

*  N09  it  certainly  won't,'  he  returned  with  some  surprise. 

'  Then  I  d'  'low  us  needn't  work  arter  hours  to-night,  sir  % ' 

*  No,  I  don't  think ' Grodfrey  was  beginning,  when   he 

interrupted  himself.    ^  Did  Mr.  Peter  say  you  were  to  work  after 
hours  ? ' 

*  Well,  Maister,'  replied  Bob,  with  an  ingratiating  grin,  ^  he  did 
say  summat ;  but  us  do  all  know  as  Maister  Peter  bain't  half  so 
weatherwise  as  you  be.  There,  he  haven't  got  no  call  to  be — ^there 
don't  need  to  be  two  in  a  family.' 

*  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  '  said  Godfrey  sharply.  *  Did 
Mr.  Peter  give  orders  that  you  were  to  finish  to-night,  or  did  he 
not  ?  He  did  %  Then,  of  course,  you  must  do  what  he  teUs  you. 
m  come  out  after  tea  and  lend  a  hand  myself.' 

The  human  ants  were  working  more  busily  than  ever  as  Godfrey 
rode  past,  and  Bob  clambered  up  the  stack  again  with  a  rueful  face. 

*  Tell  'ee  what,'  he  muttered,  as  the  horse  went  clattering  into 
the  yard,  *  if  Peter  be  a  beggar,  Godfrey  be  a  girt  fool  to  let  hisself 
be  put  on  by  t'other  as  he  do  be.' 

Tea  at  Hounsell's  was  an* important  meal;  besides  buttered 
toast,  scones,  and  other  light  fare,  there  was  generally  a  cold  joint 
for  the  young  men  to  cut  at,  and  not  infrequently  a  covered  dish 
containing  some  such  trifle  as  ham-and-eggs  or  kidneys.  For,  as 
Mrs.  Hounsell  said,  the  lads  were  out  and  about  all  day,  and  wanted 
something  that  would  stand  to  them. 

The  round  table,  covered  with  one  of  the  fine  cloths  on  which 
Mrs.  Hounsell  prided  herself,  was,  as  was  usual  in  summer  weather, 
pushed  into  the  oriel  window  of  the  big  panelled  parlour  which 
was  the  family's  chief  living-room.  Mrs.  Hounsell  poured  out  the 
tea  in  silence  from  the  massive  silver  teapot,  her  own  private 
possession,  and  one  day  to  be  Peter's.  The  brothers  sat  on  either 
hand,  disposing  of  the  food  before  them,  also  in  silence.  There 
was  never  much  to  say  in  the  Hounsell  household,  and  sometimes 
the  meals  were  begun  and  concluded  without  a  word  being  spoken. 
At  breakfast,  indeed,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  employment 
of  the  day,  and  sometimes  in  the  evening  when  the  brothers  smoked 
togedier  they  exchanged  a  few  words.  Mrs.  Hounsell  occasion- 
ally asked  a  question  relative  to  their  doings,  or  made  an  announce- 
ment with  regard  to  some  household  event.  But  on  this  particular 
afternoon  the  silence  remained  unbroken  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  when  Gk>dfrey,  pushing  away  his  cup,  remarked  suddenly : 
'  There's  a  visitor  at  the  Croft.' 
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His  mother  and  brother  tmned  to  him  ezdaiming : 

'  A  visitor !    At  the  Croft !    Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  I ' 

'  There  is,  though/  asserted  Godfrey ;  *  I  saw  her  driving  up/ 

*  Her !     Is  it  a  lady,  then  % '  queried  Peter  eagedy. 

'  It's  a  woman  of  some  kind/  said  (Godfrey.  ^  I  saw  a  hat  with 
a  bunoh  of  white  ribbons  through  the  fly-window  as  it  went  past 
me.  I  didn't  notice  it  was  going  to  the  Croft — the  fly  I  mean — 
until  I  heard  them  unlocking  the  gate/ 

'  Well/  said  Mrs.  Hoxmsell,  reflectively,  ^  it's  twenty-six  years 
and  more  since  I  first  came  to  Uve  here,  and  I've  never  known 
Miss  Manvers  have  a  visitor  before.' 

^  I  was  just  thinking/  returned  Grodfrey,  wiA  a  smile,  ^  that 
I'd  been  past  that  gate  hundreds  of  times  and  never  once  saw 
it  unlocked.  But  it  was  unlocked  right  enough  to-day.  The 
cab  was  piled  ¥nth  luggage  too— it  was  Ae  cab  from  the 
Crown.' 

*  And  a  lady  inside ! '  ejaculated  his  mother.  *  Perhaps  it  was 
only  a  servant/  she  added  after  a  moment. 

Godfrey  paused  to  consider.  *No,  I  don't  think  it  was  a 
servant — the  luggage  didn't  look  like  it.  No,  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  it  couldn't  have  been  a  servant.  The  visitor,  whoever  she  may 
be,  let  one  hand  rest  on  the  window ;  'twas  as  small  as — ^as  any- 
thing/ said  Godfrey  vaguely,  'and  as  white  as  that  white  rose 
yonder.' 

*  I  wonder/  said  Mrs.  Hounsell  severely,  '  if  Miss  Manvers  will 
make  her  as  great  a  pagan  as  herself,  or  will  she  let  her  come  to 
church  %    We  might  have  a  look  at  her  there.' 

*  Fm  going  down  to  the  field,'  said  Gknlfrey,  turning  to  his 
brother ;  '  what  will  you  do  ?    No  need  for  us  both  to  be  there.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do,'  responded  Peter,  who  had 
been  gazing  absently  out  of  the  window.  ^  I'll  take  Speed  for  a 
run,  perhaps.' 

Mrs.  Hounsell  rang  the  bell,  and  preceded  the  parlourmaid  to 
the  pantry,  where  she  herself  washed  up  the  china,  tiie  maid  stand- 
ing respectfully  by  the  while.  It  was  Crown  Derby  china,  and 
Mra.  Hounsell  knew  better  than  to  entrust  the  washing  of  it  to  a 
hireling.  Many  other  heirlooms  did  Ae  mistress  of  Hounsell's 
House  possess,  for  her  family  was  even  older  than  that  of  her 
husband,  and  though  he,  good  man,  had  scouted  the  notion  of 
being  anything  but  a  yeoman,  it  was  Mrs.  Hounsell's  boast  that 
she  was  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  as  well  as  by  education.  She 
thought  a  great  deal  of  education ;  she  had  always  regretted  that 
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her  sons  had  attended  the  local  grammar  school,  and  that  Peter 
had  not  been  sent  to  college.  She  had  even  besought  her  husband 
to  let  their  youngest-bom  go  to  Oxford,  being  supported  by  the 
Rector,  who  had  declared  that  the  lad's  abilities  would  enable  him, 
with  proper  training,  to  make  a  mark  in  the  world.  Mr.  Hounsell, 
however,  had  been  so  irate  at  the  proposal  that  it  had  been  speedily 
dropped.  But  Ae  silver  teapot  at  least  should  be  his,  and  the 
Crown  Derby  china,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  private  treasures.  She 
was  also,  as  Abel  had  surmised,  endeavouring  to  scrape  together  a 
little  hoard  for  the  son  whom  she  best  loved  and  least  understood, 
and  whom  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  deemed  unfairly  treated.  She 
was  not  an  imaginative  woman,  but  intuition  comes  sometimes 
with  love  and  grief.  She  had  looked  into  Peter's  eyes  on  the  day 
of  his  father's  funeral,  and  had  read  the  trouble  there.  Then  she 
drew  down  the  head  which  towered  so  high  above  her,  and  kissed 
his  forehead. 

^  Fve  lost  your  father,  Peter,'  she  said,  in  a  half  whisper ;  ^  that's 
sorrow  enou(^ — ^you  must  stand  by  me.' 

*  I  will  stand  by  you,  mother,'  Peter  had  said ;  but  his  heart 
had  sunk  down,  down,  for  now  he  felt  his  hands  to  be  tied  indeed. 

Peter  went  slowly  upstairs  now,  his  mind  full  of  (Godfrey's 
recently  imparted  tidings.  A  visitor  at  the  Croft.  Those  rusty 
gates  rolled  back  for  once,  a  traveller  penetrating  into  that  mysteri- 
ous demesne.  What  manner  of  traveller?  Peter  wondered  to 
himself.  He  thought  of  the  little  white  hand  which  Godfrey  had 
described — of  the  hat  with  white  ribbons.  YHiite  ribbons !  Surely 
the  visitor  must  be  young.  What  would  she  do  with  herself  in 
that  great  house,  never  seeing  a  soul,  never  exchanging  a  word 
with  a  Uving  being  except  with  the  eccentric  old  lady  herself — ^in 
all  probability  never  allowed  to  set  foot  outside  the  high  wall  which 
shut  off  the  Croft  from  the  outside  world  % 

*  It  will  be  as  bad  as  being  in  prison,'  said  Peter  to  himself;  and 
ih^i  he  frowned.  He  knew  only  too  well  what  it  was  like  to  feel 
oneself  in  prison.  He,  who  had  so  longed  to  see  the  world — was 
not  he  chained  fast  to  the  house  which,  since  his  father's  death, 
was,  as  he  told  himself,  no  home ;  bound  to  perform  duties  that 
had  become  distasteful,  fettered  with  obligations  which  were 
odious  %    But  while  the  mother  lived  he  would  not  desert  her. 

He  stifled  a  sigh  as  he  mounted  the  stairs  and  reached  the  room 
which  he  still  shared  with  (Godfrey.  It  was  a  great  beamed  room 
running  half  the  length  of  the  house ;  his  step  fell  sharply  on  the 
worm-eaten  oaken  boards  of  the  uncarpeted  floor  as  he  crossed  it 
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to  the  window  and,  flinging  open  one  of  the  lattices,  stood  looking 
out.  It  was  an  oriel  window,  and  it  commanded  an  extensive 
view.  Facing  Peter  was  the  green  lane  bordered  with  a  doable 
row  of  lime-trees  which  had  evidently  once  been  an  avenue  leading 
to  Hounsell's  House ;  beyond  rolled  the  undulating  country,  rich 
in  its  summer  profusion  of  ripening  crops ;  a  white  road  wound 
away  to  the  left,  a  road  which  Peter  had  often  followed  in  fancy, 
sick  with  the  impotent  longing  to  tread  it  and  find  himself  at  last  a 
man  and  free. 

But  his  eyes  were  not  turned  towards  it  now,  rather  they  sought 
that  high  ivy-grown  wall  overtopped  by  the  close-growing  trees 
which  enclosed  Miss  Manvers's  park.  He  wondered  if  the  lady 
would  wander  beneath  them — the  lady  with  the  little  white  hand  ; 
he  wondered  how  she  felt  when  the  gates  went  clanging  to  behind 
her,  and  she  had  been  drawn  slowly  up  the  long  drive  under  the 
over-arching  elm-trees  that  scarcely  let  a  ray  of  light  come  through. 

He  had  seen  for  himself  many  a  time,  when,  as  a  boy,  he  had 
peered  in  at  that  closely  barred  gate,  how  gloomy  was  the  avenue, 
how  the  very  gravel  had  become  green  and  slimy  from  the  dripping 
of  the  branches  and  the  constant  encroachment  of  weeds.  Now 
and  then  an  aged  labourer  might  be  seen  scraping  at  these  latter 
with  hoe  or  rake ;  but  as  Miss  Manvers  never  drove  out,  she  seldom 
took  heed  of  the  condition  of  the  main  approach  to  her  great 
mansion. 

By-and-by  Peter  turned  from  the  window,  and,  going  down- 
stairs again,  went  out  of  the  house. 

On  reaching  the  stable  he  was  hailed  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
its  occupants.  The  collie,  that  was  sunning  himself  outside  the 
main  door,  rose,  stretched  himself,  and,  walking  delicately  to  meet 
his  master,  waved  his  feathered  tail  in  dignified  greeting ;  a  couple 
of  foxhound  puppies  which  Peter  and  his  brother  were  ^  walking ' 
rushed  clumsily  towards  him,  rolling  over  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  him  before  he  disappeared  under  the  archway; 
one  of  the  horses  whinnied  gently  and  looked  round,  snuffing  the 
air  expectantly  as  though  on  the  look-out  for  the  apple  with  which 
Peter  sometimes  regaled  him.  But  Peter,  with  a  careless  pat  on 
the  collie's  sleek  head,  a  hasty  '  Down,  boys  ! '  to  the  puppies,  and 
a  caress  in  passing  to  Champion's  velvet  nose,  went  straight  to  a 
distant  loose-box,  and,  opening  it,  called  to  the  greyhound  which 
had  sprung  up  at  his  approach. 

The  two  sallied  forth  together;  Speed,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  spirits,  sending  the  infant  foxhounds  rolling  over  on  the  cobble 
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stones^  and  further  evincing  his  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a  walk 
by  covering  half  a  mile  of  ground  in  a  mad  gallop. 

On  his  return  Peter  requested  him  sternly  to  go  to  heel,  and 
Speed  retired  to  the  rear,  where  he  stalked  with  a  dignified  gait 
which  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  roguish  expression  of 
his  golden  eyes  and  wide-open  mouth. 

Had  not  his  master  been  so  much  preoccupied  he  would  have 
guessed  that  Speed,  who  had  indeed  not  long  left  irresponsible 
puppyhood  behind,  was  bent  on  mischief. 

But  Peter's  thoughts  were  busy  in  another  direction ;  he  was 
going  to  inspect  the  outside  of  the  interesting  stranger's  prison- 
house,  and  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
shut  up  there. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking  brought  him  to  the  gate  through 
which  she  had  entered  that  morning — it  was  fast  closed  now ;  the 
bolts  were  drawn  afresh,  the  rusty  chain  which  further  secured  it 
was  padlocked  once  more.  No  sign  of  life  came  from  the  anti- 
quated lodge,  which  was,  indeed,  almost  shut  out  from  view  by 
the  overgrown  shrubs  which  surrounded  it.  A  thin  thread  of 
smoke  curling  feebly  upwards  from  some  hidden  chimney  alone 
betokened  that  it  was  inhabited.  The  Croft  itself,  being  situated 
somewhat  in  a  hollow,  was  absolutely  invisible.  Half  absently, 
Peter  struck  off  by  a  narrow  path  to  the  right,  bent  on  making  a 
tour  of  the  whole  demesne,  and  Speed  stalked  a  few  paces  behind 
him,  with  head  erect  now,  and  ears  pricked  and  eyes  very  wide 
awake.  The  dog's  gait  had  become  suddenly  more  springy,  his 
strong  limbs  were  tense  imder  him ;  it  was  nearing  sunset,  and  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  woods  were  beginning  to  come  abroad.  Speed 
detected  the  patter  of  light  feet  in  the  undergrowth ;  amid  the 
spicy  odours  that  came  forth  from  the  dewy  ground  and  the  sun- 
warmed  leaves,  he  distinguished  certain  whiffs  to  him  yet  more 
intoxicating.  Were  not  that  wall  so  high,  y,  ere  there  not  something 
imposing  about  the  tall  personality  which  strode  along  in  front  of 
him — ^to  Speed  the  incarnation  of  all  in  the  universe  that  was  to 
be  loved  and  feared — ^he  would  soon  have  vanished  from  behind  his 
master's  heels. 

At  last  the  wall  lowered  itself  abruptly,  and  though  the  thick 
phalanx  of  trees  which  was  ranged  against  it  might  have  been  as 
effectual  a  screen  to  curious  eyes,  it  proved  a  less  efficient  check  to 
the  dog's  frolicsome  humour.  Peter's  tall  form  still  pursued  its 
way,  lost  in  deep  abstraction  ;  there  might  be  time  for  a  rare  game 
before  Speed  was  missed. 

t2 
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There  was  suddenly  a  crash  among  the  undergrowtih  on  the 
farther  side,  a  rustle,  a  quick  scramble,  and  when  Peter,  startled, 
turned  to  look  for  his  favourite  the  dog  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Peter  at  once  understood  what  had  happened ;  Speed's  train- 
ing was  as  yet  far  from  complete,  and  though  he  had  been  fre- 
quently abjured  to  *  'Ware  rabbit,'  there  were  times  when  rabbit 
in  its  youthful  and  playful  stage  proved  irresistible. 

With  a  muttered  execration,  Peter,  too,  swung  himself  over  the 
wall,  and  started  in  pursuit ;  though  disgusted,  as  every  sportsman 
must  be  whose  dog  has  committed  a  serious  fault,  he  was  never- 
theless not  ill-pleased  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of 
further  exploring  the  mysterious  territory  which  had  all  at  once 
become  so  interesting  to  him.  His  long  legs  carried  him  over  the 
ground  at  a  great  pace ;  he  pushed  through  the  trees  and  under- 
growth, whistling  meanwhile,  but,  as  it  were,  under  his  breath, 
and  calling  in  a  voice  little  louder  than  a  whisper,  as  if  he  feared  to 
break  the  spell  which  seemed  to  brood  upon  the  place. 

Suddenly  another  voice  rang  out  not  far  from  him,  a  woman's 
voice,  high  and  clear. 

*  He  is  here,'  it  cried.    *  Your  dog  is  here.' 

The  voice  seemed  to  come  from  behind  a  group  of  evergreens 
on  his  left,  and  Peter,  hurrying  round  it,  came  to  a  sort  of  clearing 
in  the  wood,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  Speed,  his  tongue  hanging* 
his  tail  wildly  flourishing,  his  legs  extended  as  though  ready  for 
another  scamper  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  while,  clinging  to  his 
collar  with  both  small  hands,  and  raising  a  laughing  face,  was  a 
little  lady.  A  very  little  lady — the  slenderest,  most  dainty  bit  of 
womanhood  that  Peter  had  ever  beheld.  The  figure  in  its  white 
dress  looked  almost  elfish,  the  face  that  was  turned  towards  him 
positively  startled  him  by  its  beauty.  It  was  an  oval  face,  clear- 
cut  as  a  cameo,  with  eyes  that  at  first  seemed  dark,  but  which,  on 
nearer  inspection,  proved  to  be  blue — the  blue  of  the  speedwell, 
not  that  of  the  forget-me-not.  The  hair  was  very  light  and  abun- 
dant, and  of  cobweb-like  fineness;  altogether  this  newcomer 
seemed  to  Peter,  whose  young  imagination  had  been  already  fired 
by  his  own  speculations  with  regard  to  her,  to  be  so  wonderful,  so 
delicate,  that  he  almost  feared  to  breathe  as  he  falteringly  ap- 
proached. 

But  she,  glancing  up  quickly  with  those  strange  blue  eyes,  and 
marking  the  young  man's  hesitation,  broke  into  a  frank  and  girlish 
laugh. 
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^  Won't  70a  take  your  dog  ?  *  said  she.  *  I  can't  hold  him  much 
longer/ 

Two  of  Peter's  long  strides  brought  him  to  her  side ;  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Speed's  collar,  and  the  dog  looked  up  half  sheepishly, 
half  roguishly,  his  eyes  twinkling  still,  the  extreme  end  of  his  tail 
slowly  waving.  He  had  done  wrong,  but  how  delightful  the  doing 
of  it  had  been ! 

*  Has  he  frightened  you  ?  '  asked  Peter. 

*"  No,'  returned  the  little  creature,  straightening  herself.  '  Oh, 
no ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  dogs.  I  had  a  great  wolf-hound  of  my 
own  once.  It  stood  so  high '  (with  a  quick  gesture  and  an  emphatic 
nod).  *  I  could  not  have  held  him  if  he  had  wanted  to  run  away. 
Your  dog  is  a  good  dog  and  very  gentle ;  but  he  shouldn't  kill 
rabbits — ^little  baby  rabbits !  He  has  been  killing  them  one  after 
another  and  then  burying  them.' 

She  spoke  with  a  little  foreign  accent,  which  Peter  thought 
extremely  pretty,  and  she  smiled  again  as  she  finished  her  impeach- 
ment of  the  delinquent;  a  smile  so  arch  and  friendly  that  the  young 
man  at  once  felt  himself  at  ease. 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  know  quite  how  to  address  this  stranger, 
and  spoke  to  the  dog  instead. 

*  Speed,'  said  he,  *  what  is  this  I  hear  about  you  ?  ' 

*  Speed,'  repeated  she,  *  is  that  his  name  ?  He  is  a  hound,  is 
he  not  t '  * 

*  A  greyhound,'  corrected  Peter. 

The  little  hand  strayed  once  more  over  Speed's  tawny  neck. 

*A  greyhound,'  she  echoed  vaguely.  *But  he  is  brown — 
brownish.  You  hunt  foxes  with  dogs  like  him,  don't  you — ^in 
packs  t ' 

She  spoke  with  a  quaint  air  of  assurance,  which  delighted  Peter, 
already  much  tickled  at  her  surmise ;  probably  no  mistake  could 
have  appeared  more  humorous  to  a  Dorset  hunting  man.  He 
burst  out  laughing;  but,  perceiving  her  surprise,  he  instantly 
became  grave  again,  and  apologised.  Then,  with  due  seriousness, 
he  expounded  to  her  the  nature  of  her  error.  She  listened  patiently 
enough,  finally  remarking,  with  a  little  shrug : 

'  You  see  I  know  nothing  of  England  or  English  wajrs.' 

*  Then  you  are  not ' began  Peter,  diflGidently.    ^  I  mean,  I 

wonder  how  you  came  to  be  a  friend  of  Miss  Manvers,  who  never 
goes  abroad.    I  wonder  how  she  came  to  meet  you.' 

The  stranger  seemed  amused  at  his  noHveUm     *My  cousin 
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never  met  me  anywhere.  She  had  never  seen  me  before 
to-day.* 

'  Tour  couain ! '  ejaculated  he,  too  much  aatonished  to  bethink 
him  of  his  good  manners.  *  How  do  you  come  to  be  Miss  Manvers's 
cousin  if  you  are  not  English  ?  ' 

^  But  I  am — ^half  English ;  my  father,  Qeoffrey  Manvers,  was 
her  first  cousin.    My  mother  only  was  not  English.' 

*  Ah,  your  mother  was  French  ?  '  queried  Peter. 

*No,  not  even  French.  She  was  a  Russian.'  She  sighed  a 
little.    *  She  has  been  dead — ^many  years.' 

*  And  your  father  ?  ' 

'  My  father  also.  I  have  been  living  till  now  with  a  cousin — 
a  Russian  cousin  of  my  mother's.  Now  I  must  live  with  a  cousin 
of  my  father's — ^for  all  my  life,  I  suppose.  Do  you  know  Miss 
Manvers  ?  '  she  asked,  with  sudden  eagerness. 

'  I  have  only  seen  her  once,'  responded  Peter.  *  Miss  Manvers 
never  goes  out — not  even  to  church.  I  suppose  she  will  allow 
you  to  go,'  he  added  quickly.  '  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  at 
church  ? ' 

'  No,  you  will  not  see  me,'  she  returned,  '  for  I  must  go  to  the 
Catholic  church.  It  is  not  my  own,  for  I  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 
But  it  is  at  least  most  like  my  own,  and  one  must  go  somewhere.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Peter ;  and  then  stood  silent. 

Everything  about  this  girl  was  unusual ;  even  her  religion  was 
different  from  that  of  the  people  among  whom  she  had  come  to 
live. 

She  now  seemed  to  think  that  the  colloquy  had  lasted  long 
enough,  and,  giving  Speed  a  final  caress,  turned  as  if  to  go. 

'  My  cousin  will  be  waiting  for  me,'  she  said ;  *  I  told  her  I 
should  not  remain  away  for  long.  But  I  felt  I  must  have  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.' 

Peter  cudgelled  his  brains  for  some  excuse  to  delay  her ;  but, 
finding  none,  stood  aside,  removing  his  hat  with  a  flinlring  heart. 

The  girl,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  extended  her  hand, 
smiling. 

*  I  suppose  we  are  neighbours  %  '  she  remarked. 

^Miss  Manvers  would  not  like  to  admit  that,'  returned  he, 
f altenngly,  as  his  brown  fingers  closed  round  the  slender  palm.  He 
felt  that  he  ought  in  honesty  to  confess  the  difference  in  their 
social  status,  but  the  avowal  stuck  in  his  throat.  She  might 
despise  him,  she  might  regret  having  spoken  to  him. 

She  glanced  up  with  momentary  surprise,   detecting  some 
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covert  emotion  the  cause  of  which  she  could  not  divine,  but,  meeting 
an  unlooked-for  fervour  in  Peter's  hazel  eyes,  she  turned  away 
hastily,  a  faint  colour  rising  in  her  cheeks.  In  another  moment 
she  was  gone. 

*  Oh,  Speed,'  he  said,  *  Speed,  what  a  blessing  it  is  you  are 
not  a  good  dog  ! ' 

Speed,  much  puzzled,  wagged  a  little  more  of  his  tail,  and 
presently,  encouraged  by  his  master's  face,  allowed  the  whole  of 
that  expressive  member  to  circle  ecstatically.  He  felt  himself  to 
be  forgiven,  and  even  conmiended — a  state  of  things  which,  if 
somewhat  astonishing,  was  imdeniably  pleasant. 

But  Peter  troubled  himself  little  about  Speed's  sensations  ;  he 
was  thinking  over  every  detail  of  the  recent  interview.  Thus  had 
she  looked — so  had  she  spoken.  Her  voice  seemed  to  ring  still  in 
his  ears — an  attractive  voice  it  was :  soft  and  clear,  but  full, 
pitched,  in  fact,  a  tone  or  two  lower  than  might  have  been  expected. 
And  then  that  pretty  strange  accent ;  the  rolling  of  the  r's,  the 
deliberate  sounding  of  the  double  consonant.  It  was  all  part  of 
the  quaintness  and  unusualness  which  seemed  to  surround  her. 
Decidedly  he  had  never  seen  anyone  in  the  least  like  her. 

With  another  sigh  he  was  beginning  to  retrace  his  steps  when 
he  caught  sight  of  a  handkerchief  lying  on  the  groimd  a  pace  or 
two  away.  He  hastened  to  pick  it  up.  Her  handkerchief,  of 
course.  Who  else  could  be  the  owner  of  this  dainty  filmy  thing, 
faintly  perfumed  as  with  fresh  violets  ?  There  was  embroidery  at 
one  comer,  but  it  was  too  dark  there  in  the  wood  to  investigate  it 
closely.  On  reaching  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  however,  he  again 
examined  his  trophy,  deciphering,  not  merely  initials,  but  a  whole 
name — ^the  word  Nathalie — ^finely  worked,  amid  many  flourishes, 
and  above  it  a  little  coronet. 

This  discovery  seemed  to  add  the  last  touch  of  romance  to  the 
girl's  personality.  She  was  evidently  a  great  lady,  yet  she  had 
treated  Peter  Hounsell  as  an  equal;  she  had  talked  with  him, 
smiled  at  him,  suffered  that  little  featherweight  hand  of  hers  to 
lie  for  a  moment  in  his. 

Poor  Peter !  With  a  sort  of  shock  of  surprise  and  rapture  he 
told  himself  that  he  had  met  his  fate ;  and  he  strode  homewards 
with  a  thousand  mad  visions  whirling  through  his  brain,  and  his 
heart  on  fire. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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WINTER  is  indeed  the  season  of  our  discontent  if  we  do  not 
hunt.  Not  to  hunt,  I  am  aware,  is  to  be  '  a  disgrace  to 
the  human  form/  so  a  young  lady  once  told  me  at  dinner. 
Of  course  one  felt  disposed  to  crawl  under  the  table  and  out  into 
the  night  rather  than  inflict  on  this  very  fine  young  woman  the 
spectacle  of  an  unnatural  monstrosity.  Still,  the  world  is  full  of 
such  portents,  for  only  a  small  minority  of  mankind  hunts,  and 
not  all  shoot,  and  they  cannot  be  always  shooting.  Skating  and 
curling  depend  on  the  weather;  sometimes  we  have  no  frost; 
and  even  the  keenest  golfer  cannot  play  after  3.30  P.M.,  at  least 
here  in  the  North. 

* 
Worst  of  all,  winter  cuts  a  man  off  from  the  most  innocent 
pleasure  of  Charles  11.,  '  sauntering.'  Nobody  can  loaf  about  in 
the  open-air,  which,  I  agree  with^his  wise  Majesty,  is  one  of  the 
chief  of  human  enjoyments.  Thus,  and  for  these  reasons,  the 
lack  of  anything  to  do,  publishers  have  ever  brought  oat  most  of 
their  books  in  the  winter  season,  as  people  were  almost  driven  to 
read  by  sheer  lack  of  other  occupation.  But  mankind,  ciudcix 
omnia  perpeti,  and  ever  anxious  to  overthrow  Necessity,  has 
invented  Bridge,  which  people  are  known  to  play,  during  intervals 
of  sport,  on  the  moors.  '  The  devil's  books '  have  thus  superseded 
all  others  among  persons  who  *  dwell  at  ease,'  like  the  Sidonians, 
'  in  the  possession  of  wealth.' 


*     * 
* 


There  survives  a  remnant  of  busy  men,  judges,  barristers, 
generals,  statesmen,  literary  people,  and  so  on,  whose  brains  are 
unequal  to  Bridge,  and  who,  like  j ^Bismarck,  Napoleon,  Moltke, 
and  many  others,  take  their  recreation  in  novels.  As  one  of 
these,  I  humbly  bleat  out  my  protest  ]^against  the  new  novels  of 
the  season.  As  far  as  I  have  '  pree'd '  them,  they  are  often  dull, 
often  dirty,  frequently  they  are  both.     They  are  dismally  con- 
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cemed  with  the  unwholesome  amotirs  of  idle,  underbred  people, 
married  and  unmarried — even  with  those  of  '  unmairied  maids.' 
The  daughter  of  a  baronet  is  not  '  the  Hon.  Miss '  So-^md-so,  as 
one  of  the  new  heroines  appears  to  be,  but,  even  if  she  were,  it  is 
no  joy  to  study  her  rehearsal  of  the  character  of  the  wife  of  the 
captain  of  Pharaoh's  guards.  Our  old  trusted  entertainers  fail 
ns.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  In  Davhle  Ha/meaa  is  a  terrible  dis- 
appointment ;  to  read  of  these  dreadful  sets  of  naughty  married 
people  'makes  an  Englishman  ill.'  Mr.  Hope  has  plenty  of 
humour.  How  could  he  venture  on  the  scene  in  which  a  husband 
prevents  his  neurotic  wife  from  eloping  by  threatening  to  kill 
himself  and  the  baby !  Not  that  Hysteria,  or  whatever  her  name 
is,  cares  so  very  much,  but  her  prospective  partner  in  guilt  is  not 
man  enough  to  face  the  menaced  murder  and  suicide  by  his  rival 
in  Hysteria's  valuable  affections.  Since  Mr.  Kipling  took  to 
writing,  in  a  strange  slang,  about  machinery,  he  has  been  of  no 
use  to  the  good  old  novel-reader.  '  The  scent  of  the  motor  is 
over  it  all,'  as  it  pervades,  in  summer,  '  the  rose-hung  lanes  of 
woody  Kent.'  Hardly  anyone,  except  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  with 
The  AVbesa  of  Vlaye^  is  true  to  the  good  old  cause.  In  an  Oxford 
prise  essay  of,  I  think,  1836,  it  is  maintained  that  the  Higher 
Barbarism  is  the  only  nurse  of  good  fiction  of  incident.  The 
author  of  the  essay  has  never  joyed  since  Homer  died.  Civilisa- 
tion brings,  he  says,  first  the  novel  of  character;  next '  the  novel 
of  disoussian,  crammed  with  the  dull  disquisitions  of  Beason.'  One 
did  not  know  that  ^  novels  with  a  purpose '  were  so  rampant  seventy 
years  ago,  when  PichiAck  came  to  the  front,  and  Lytton  and 
Harrison  Ainsworth  flourished,  with  glorious  G-.  P.  B.  James. 
I  cannot  go  so  fSur  with  this  '  young  barbarian '  as  to  despise  the 
novel  of  character,  but  I  do  'bar'  the  novel  of  bad  characters, 
idle,  brainless,  full-fed,  lustful  maids  and  matrons,  with  their 
appropriate  males,  smart  stockbrokers  and  others  who  cumber  the 
ground.  There  are  such  people,  of  course,  but  why  should  they 
be  considered  objects  of  interest  ?  Moreover,  one  is  convinced 
that  the  authors  who  write  about  them  draw  them  from  their 
inner  consciousness  and  know  very  little  about  them.  EnAn,  it 
18  very  difficult  to  find  a  new  novel  that  is  not  boresome. 

*     • 

I  asked  in  Longmcm^s  Magazine  for  November  who  wrote 
Beetalrig  (1819),  and  another  Gowrie  Conspiracy  novel  of  1814, 
which  I  have  never  seen.    A  writer  in  Notes  and  Qtimes  detected 
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'  Mr3.  Eliza  Logan '  as  the  author,  and  then  one  wished  to  know 
more  of  that  lady.  Mr.  Jonathan  Nield,  author  of  A  Guide  to  the 
Beet  Historical  Novels  and  Tales^^  informs  me  that  she  was  a 
Miss  Manson,  who  married  a  Logan  of  that  ancient  family, 
originally  named  '  de  Logan,'  I  presume,  from  Logan  in  Galloway. 
They  claim  two  Boyal  descents ;  one  of  the  same  died  above  the 
heart  of  Bruce,  when  the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas  threw  it 
into  the  Saracen  ranks  in  Spain,  and  the  family  as  Lairds  of 
Bestalrig,  superiors  of  Leith,  and  holders  of  the  eyrie  of  Fastcastle, 
have  left  a  picturesque  mark  on  history.  One  of  them,  grandson 
of  the  wild  Bestalrig  of  Queen  Mary's  days,  became  a  Quaker,  was 
secretary  of  William  Penn,  and  founded  a  family  still  thriving  in 
Pennsylvania.  Their  fortunes  between  the  robbery  of  their  lands — 
for  robbery  it  was — in  1609,  and  the  date  of  the  Quaker,  are 
obscure  to  me,  but  their  history  is  full  of  varied  materials  of 
romance.  Mrs.  Eliza  Logan  did  not  make  the  best  of  her  oppor- 
tunity, though  I  learn  that  Scott  wrote  to  her  on  her  historical 
subject,  giving  his  opinion  on  *  the  auld  mysterie.'  Mr.  Nield's 
Guide,  which  I  did  not  get  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
is  most  interesting,  in  its  discussion  and  defence  of  the  genre  of 
historical  novels,  and  as  an  instructor  of  persons  who  either  wish 
to  learn  history  by  the  lazy  path  of  fiction,  or  to  see  fancy  pictures 
of  historical  characters.  The  mere  names  of  the  great  authors 
who  have  actually  luritten  historical  fiction  (we  may  include 
Shakespeare,  for  a  drama  is  as  fictitious  as  a  novel)  outweigh 
those  of  opponents,  among  whom  the  chief  seem  to  be  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  Mr.  Edmund  Gt>sse,  Mr.  Howells,  and  Professor  Brander 
Matthews.  Could  these  meet  Shakespeare,  Hugo,  Scott,  and 
Dumas  lance  in  rest,  or  with  broadsword  and  buckler,  rapier 
and  dagger,  case  of  fEdchions,  or  other  implements  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  gentlemen?  Then  we  have 
such  a  queer  mixed  lot  of  champions  as  Charles  Beade,  Anne  , 
Manning,  Mr.  Scheffel,  Mr.  Pater,  Thackeray,  Flaubert,  Dickens, 
M^rim^,  B.  L.  Stevenson,  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett.  At  last  I  learn  who  wrote  Whitefriars, 
the  joy  of  boyhood.  It  was  Emma  Bobinson.  I  owe  Emma  une 
fi^e  diandelle.    Has  Whitefriars  been  reprinted  of  late  ? 

The  Kirk — Auld,  United  Free,  Free,  Beformed  Presbyterian, 
Auld  Licht,  Cameronian,  and  the  rest  of  her — ^has,  I  fear,  been  too 

>  Elkin  Mathews.    Third  Edition.    1904. 
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previous.  She  means,  in  1905,  to  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  John  Knox.  His  birthdate  was  given  as  1515  by 
Archbi^op  Spottiswoode,  writing  before  1639  ;  Spottiswoode 
being  the  son  of  a  contemporary  of  Knox,  a  superintendent  in  his 
Kirk  (1560).  David  Buchanan  (1644)  also  gave  1515,  probably 
following  Spottiswoode,  as  Mr.  Cowan  has ,  pointed  out  in  the 
Aih&ncBum.  But  in  1579,  seven  years  after  Knox's  death,  Peter 
Young,  who  knew  Knox,  and  knew  his  friend  and  ally,  George 
Buchanan,  represented  Knox  as  dying  in  his  fifth-ninth  year, 
therefore  bom  between  November  1613  and  November  1514. 
Young  is  an  infinitely  better  witness  than  Spottiswoode.  K  he  is 
right,  a  John  Knox  who  matriculated  at  Glasgow  University 
in  1522  cannot  be  the  great  Knox.  There  was  a  landed  family 
of  Knoxes  in  Renfirewshire,  and  their  name  is  very  common,  Mr. 
Cowan  shows,  in  the  University  Registers.  Dr.  M*Crie  mentions 
somewhere  a  medal  of  Knox,  the  inscription  giving  his  age  at 
death  as  fifty-seven.  The  tradition  has  ever  been  that  he  was 
educated,  not  at  Glasgow,  but  at  St.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Cowan 
shows  that  he  is  copious  in  details  of  doings  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1529-1536.  For  example,  he  tells  of  a  dubiously  orthodox  Friar 
Aizth  of  that  period,  who  preached  a  sermon  before  an  audience 
containing  Major,  the  noted  schoolman;  Lockhart,  later  Dean 
of  Glasgow ;  Mylne,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth ;  Prior  Hepburn, 
uncle  of  Queen  Mary's  Bothwell  (bad  fellows  both),  and  others. 
This  seems  like  the  report  of  a  looker-on.  But,  despite  the  fact 
that  young  men  '  began  to  smell  somewhat  of  the  verity,'  Knox 
took  priest's  orders.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  in  the 
highest  degree  that  the  Reformer  has  been  aged  from  eight  to  ten 
years  by  Spottiswoode,  and  that  he  was  unborn  till  long  after 
1505.  As  a  much  younger  man  than  he  has  been  deemed,  his 
marriages  are  less  incongruous,  though  a  prophet  of  forty-pine  is 
old  for  a  girl  of  sixteen.  However,  she  seems  to  have  been  in 
love  with  him.  Soon  after  his  death  she  married  Andrew  Ker,  of 
Faldonside-on-Tweed,  an  elder  of  the  Kirk.  This  saintly  man 
has  an  ill  character  for  having  pointed  a  pistol  at  Queen  Mary 
during  the  seianire  of  Riccio.  But  it  was  an  exciting  moment, 
the  best  of  us  may  be  hurried  away,  and  if  the  good  Queen  forgave 
Andrew — as  she  did — why  dwell  on  the  incident  ?  It  has  long 
been  my  ambition  to  write  a  novel  The  SecoTid  Mrs.  Knox ;  she 
was  a  Unswoman  of  the  Queen. 
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The  wisdom  of  the  proof-reader  is  sometimes  ill-inspired !  In 
an  article  published  in  Ea/irpefr^%  Mctgazme  for  November,  I  wrote 
something  about  Queen  Mary,  and  Joseph  Ricoio,  and  a  secret 
between  them.  The  date  was  June  1566.  To  my  horror,  in  the 
printed  article,  David  appeared,  not  Joseph.  It  seems  that  the 
proof-reader  *  queried '  Joseph,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard,  and 
someone  having  authority  substituted  '  David.'  But  the  authority 
was  not  historical  authority,  for  David  died,  in  painful  circum- 
stances feuniliar  to  all,  on  March  9.  He  could  not  be  receiving 
mysterious  diamonds  and  a  secret  mission  firom  the  Queen  in 
June ;  it  was  one  of  the  blunders  that  I  do  not  make. 

• 

The  University  of  Chicago  does  *  make  culture  hum.'    Her 

University  Press  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Dr.  Howard's  History 

of  Mabri/nwrvUd  Iristitutions ;  here  is  learning  of  a  broad  and 

disinterested  kind.    More  popular  is  an  article  in  the  University's 

Modem  Philology  (October  1904)  in  which  Mr.  Belden  publishes 

a  great  find.     In  an  imperfect  American  chapbook  of  songs  and 

ballads,  probably  about  1840,  he  has  found  the  American  version  of 

The  Lovvng  Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman.    The  ballad  is  as  old  as  the 

hills ;  the  curious  may  find  the  learning  about  it  in  my  ValePa 

Tragedy f  with  a  few  additions  to  what  Professor  Child  wrote  on 

the  subject  in  his  great  ballad  collection.     Bateman,  we  know,  in 

our  street  version,  is  a  lord  of  the  North  Countrie.    Asked  by 

the  Turk's  daughter  whether  he  owns  the  whole  earldom  of 

Northumberland,  he  candidly  admits  that  he  possesses  ^half 

Northumberlee.'     But  the  American  version,  most  erroneously, 

begins: 

*  In  India  lived  a  noble  lord.' 

Bakeman  may  thus  have  been  viceroy,  or  may  have  held  some 
other  distinguished  official  position.  The  Turk's  daughter  (who, 
in  our  version,  is  curious  as  to  the  extent  of  Bateman's  real 
property)  says : 

'  All  that  I  want  to  make  me  happy 
And  all  that  I  crave  is  your  fair  body,' 

To  be  sure  she  says  this  after  Bakeman  has  satisfied  her  that  he 
has  a  competence.  She  does  not  'make  a  wow  and  keep  it 
strong,'  but '  a  bargain,'  which  is  less  poetical  than  a '  wow.'  After 
seven  years  she  looks  for  her  Bakeman  in  an  Indian  city,  where  she 
finds  his  *  palace.'   On  hearing  of  her  arrival,  Bakeman,  who  has  just 
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brought  home  a  bride  *  broke  the  UMt  in  pieces  three.'  In  our 
version  he  breaks  his  atoord  in  flinders  three,  which  we  think 
more  mediaeval  and  appropriate.  Why  he  thos  destroyed  the 
£Edthful  companion  of  his  glory  is  not  ascertained.  The  old 
commentator  suggests  that  he  was  not  superior  to  the  superstitions 
of  his  age  (that  of  the  crusaders),  and  that  he  did  it '  for  luck.' 
In  place  of  the  moving  lines,  so  rich  in  knowledge  of  feminine 

nature, 

'  Then  up  and  spoke  the  bride's  mother 
That  never  before  had  spoke  so  free/ 

the  American  rhapsode  has  : 

'  Then  up  spoke  bis  new  bride's  mother, 

And  she  was  a  lady  of  high  degree, 
"  'TIS  you  have  married  my  only  daughter." ' 

Here  ov/r  version  ends, 

'  If  so  be  Sophia  ha^  crossed  the  sea,' 

a  circumstance  interesting,  nay,  touching,  but  not  of  a  nature 
to  invalidate  a  marriage  which  has  just  been  solenmised  by  the 
Church.  Our  version,  though  Mr.  Belden,  misled  by  patriotism, 
thinks  otherwise,  is  certainly  the  more  worthy  and  dignified. 
In  both  versions  Bakeman,  or  Bateman,  sends  the  new  bride 
home  '  in  a  coach  and  three,'  and,  conscious  of  possessing  wealth 
enough  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  Church  (jRoTms  (yimiia, 
venaUa),  '  orders  another[marriage.'  In  the  American  version  the 
religious  difficulty  is  vaguely  hinted  at.  The  Oriental  lady's 
name  is  given  as  Susannah,  not  a  Turkish  name,  but  our  version 
tells  us  that  it  was  <  Sophia' ;  in  the  Scots  ballad  it  is  '  Susie  Pye.' 
The  cid  commentator  thinks  that  Sophia  is  derived  from  the 
moeque  of  St.  Sophia,  the  lady's  fi&ther  having  professed  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  There  are  difficulties  in  this  hypothesis, 
and  a  learned  lady  critic  wishes,  for  '  Sophia,'  to  read  '  Zobeide,' 
to  which  emendation  I  incline.  In  any  case,  the  Oriental  lady 
is  an  Islamite ;  that  is  the  religious  objection.  Moved  by  love, 
or  by  the  arguments  of  Bakeman  (who  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
controversies  between  the  two  creeds),  Zobeide  renounced  the 
Arabian  prophet. 

'  He  took  this  fair  lady  by  the  hand. 
And  led  her  ovw  the  marble  stones, 
He  changed  her  name  from  Susannah  fair, 
And  she  now  is  the  wife  of  Lord  Bakeman.' 
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Mr.  Belden  plausibly  suggests  that '  the  marble  stones '  represents 
*  the  baptismal  font  of  Child's  A.E. — i.d,  the' baptismal  font.  The 
English  broadside  has  lost  every  trace  of  this  element  of  the 
story,  wad  is  by  so  much  further  removed  than  the  American 
version  from  the  primitive  ballad.'  But  in  the  Scots  version 
Bateman's  ancestral  mansion  is 

'  Among  the  stately  steps  of  stone/ 

which  suggests  the  possibility  of  another  interpretation.  In  any 
case,  while  substituting  India  for  Northumberland,  the  American 
version  lends  itself  to  the  Indian  theories  of  Benfey  and  Gosquin, 
by  an  undeniable  departure  from  the  English  '  Northumberlee.' 
The  style  of  the  stanza  last  quoted  is  either  very  primitive  or  very 
degraded,  the  latter  for  choice. 

• 

The  Indian  rope  trick  is  familiar  to  all  in  legend,  and  is 
attested  by  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ibn  Batuta.  But 
Colonel  Yule  could  find  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  the  trick  done, 
and  a  man  who  told  me  that  he  had  seen  it  grew  crimson  when 
I  asked  for  place  and  date.  The  Jowmal  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Besearch  (November  1904)  contains  signed  evidence, 
but  I  omit  the  witness's  name.  His  statement,  in  writing,  was 
of  June  7,  1902,  but  the  document  was  lost,  and  a  fresh  state- 
ment was  made  on  March  19,  1904.  The  earlier  paper  then 
turned  up,  and  proved  that  memory  sometimes  minimises  instead 
of  magnifying  the  details  of  extraordinaiy  experiences.  The  trick 
was  viewed  early  in  November  1901,  and  the  earliest  report  is  of 
June  1902.  About  thirty  Europeans  and  as  many  natives  looked 
on,  about  11  a.m.  The  conjurer,  accompanied  by  a  boy,  coiled 
on  the  ground  a  rope  about  eight  yards  long,  and  about  an  inch 
thick.  He  then  addressed  a  few  Hindustani  words,  not  recorded, 
to  a  monkey's  skull,  painted  red.  Please  remember  the  monkey's 
skull.  He  then  sat  down  and  pushed  the  rope  into  the  air,  hand 
over  hand,  till  it  stood  up  like  a  straight  rod,  some  twenty  feet 
tall.  The  rest  of  the  rope  (some  four  feet  ?)  remained  coiled  on 
the  ground.  The  boy  then  climbed  up  the  rope,  and  vanished 
when  within  about  a  foot  of  the  top.  The  conjurer  called,  the 
boy's  voice  answered  out  of  the  air,  he  reappeared,  descended, 
and  '  we  examined  the  rope  again.'  Nothing  is  said  about  dis- 
covering an  artificial  stiffening,  by  joints  or  otherwise.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  make  so  slim  a  trick-rope  capable  of  supporting 
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the  weight  of  the  boy.     There  were  no  trees  near ;  no  fire  was 
lit ;  the  space  was  open ;  the  hour  was  midday. 

* 

In  a  case  like  this  we  need  to  get  an  answer  from  every 
spectator,  which,  of  course,  is  impossible.  Did  all  see  the  same 
phenomena  ?  In  the  case  of  Ibn  Batuta,  recorded  by  himself,  he 
avers  that  a  companion  denied  that  any  of  the  strange  things 
seen  by  Ibn  had  occurred  at  all !  About  1684,  Patrick  Walker, 
the  biographer  of  *  The  Saints  of  the  Covenant,*  an  honest  man 
(the  original  of  Scott's  Davie  Deans),  was  present  on  a  moor  with 
a  great  company  of  people.  Many  saw  swords  falling  from  the 
sky,  also  bonnets.  They  minutely  described  the  nature  and 
handles  of  the  swords — basket-hilted,  open-hilted,  cut-and-thrust 
rapiers,  and  so  on.  A  Tory  laird  denounced  the  seers  as  second- 
sighted  witches,  who  should  be  burned,  but  suddenly  his  own 
eyes  were  opened  and  he  most  earnestly  attested  the  truth  of  the 
occurrences.  Meanwhile  Walker  himself,  then  a  very  young 
man,  and  as  fanatical  as  any  in  Scotland,  saw  nothing  unusual 
happen.  The  visions  are  mentioned  by  other  writers,  but  Patrick 
Walker  gives  his  own  experience.  In  this  rope  case  we  hear  of 
others  who  saw  what  our  witness  reports,  but  not  of  anyone  who 
saw  nothing  unusual.  The  spectators  had  not  been  hjrpnotised, 
and  I  know  no  proof  that  negative  hallucinations,  like  the 
vanishing  of  the  boy,  can  be  produced  in  non-hypnotised  subjects. 
It  is  not  as  when  we  lay  down  a  knife  or  pen  on  the  table  and 
then  fiul  to  find  it,  though  it  is  there.  In  that  case  we  have  for 
a  while  ceased  to  look  at  it,  and  have  diverted  our  attention 
perhaps  by  reading  or  writing,  so  that  it  is  with  a  mind  full  of 
something  else  that  we  look  for  the  object.  But  you  may  bet 
that  our  witness  kept  his  eyes  on  the  boy.  Another  spectator 
told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  trick  played  elsewhere,  but  it 
certainly  is  very  rare.  Dr.  Hodgson,  when  studying  Indian 
sleight-of-hand,  met  no  one  who  had  seen  the  rope  trick. 


I  return  to  the  monkey's  skull.  A  lady  who  is  famous  for  her 
intimate  knowledge  of  India  told  me  that  she  had  observed 
conjurers  begin  by  swinging  round  a  polished  skull  of  a  monkey, 
tied  to  a  string.  The  spectators  were  asked  to  gaze  at  this. 
She  found  that  if  she  did  not  look  at  the  shining  object  she  could 
detect  the  manner  of  performing  the  trick.    I  never  heard  of  this 
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from  any  other  person;  and  in  the  rope-trick  story  nothing  is 
said  about  swinging  the  monkey's  skull,  which,  I  presume,  is 
intended  to  act  like  the  shining  disc  used  by  Braid  in  hypnotic 
experiments. 


By  a  misprint  or  slip  of  memory,  I  recently  reviewed,  in  The 
Ship,  a  romance  named  THa  Shadow  of  a  Throne,  styling  the 
author  'Mr.  Davyes.'  I  should  have  said  Mr.  F.  W.  Hayes. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  a  letter  fix>m  him,  on  another  matter, 
reaches  me  just  as  I  write  on  the  rope  trick.  The  nature  of  the 
coincidence,  however,  will  not  be  apparent  to  the  reader,  nor  did 
Mr.  Hayes  see  the  trick. 

• 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  by  a  Highlander,  too,  alas !  to 
reveal  the  secret  hidden  from  Mr.  B.  L.  Stevenson — ^Who  shot 
the  Bed  Fox,  Campbell  of  Olenure,  in  Kidnapped  ?  The  un- 
worthy Gelt  prints  what  he  erroneously  believes  to  be  the  secret 
of  the  MadadhrTuadh  in  the  Oha/a  TrnieSy  but  he  gives  it  in 
Gtielic.  He  has  given  the  secret  wrong !  I  know,  '  but  how  it 
matters  not,'  as  William  of  Deloraine  cautiously  says.  It  was  not 
braJthaw  de  dJC  Fhea/r-BhaUe  Chaolads  that  a  rvn/a  a  ghniomh. 

Andbew  Lang. 
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Hay  Fever. 

By  Walter  Herbies  Pollock  and  Guy  C.  Pollock. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MB.  TEMPEST,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  street,  having  let 
himself  out  of  the  office  by  the  private  door  unbeknown  to 
anyone  save  Pettigood,  stopped,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  chuckled 
softly.  Then  *  It  is  lucky,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  that  Pettigood's 
hat  and  coat  fit  me  so  well,  though  to  be  sure  the  hat  i$  a  little 
exiguous.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  looked  rather  as  though  it  had 
perched  rakishly  and  by  chance  on  Mr.  Tempest's  somewhat 
massive  head. 

*  Pettigood !  Aha !  Poor  Pettigood !  At  this  moment  he 
might  be  sunning  himself,  vice  Henry  Tempest  gone  away ' — ^here 
he  gave  a  kind  of  hoarsely  whispered  view  holloa,  and  chuckled 
again — *  in  the  smiles  of  Mrs.  Sapley — and  a  mons'ous  fine  woman 
she  must  have  been — ^but,  unluckily  for  Pettigood,  there's  Mister  the 
Professor  to  be  reckoned  with.  Well,  after  all,  reckoning  is  Petti- 
good's  trade,  and  he's  reckoned  pretty  good  at  it,  so  let  'em  fight 
it  out  and  vogue  la  galire ! ' 

*  Do  you  know,'  he  continued,  still  muttering  to  himself,  *  that 
play  on  the  word  reckon  is  rather  amusing  ?  It  makes  me  feel 
incUned  to  ^j—How  do  you  do,  Eisenkopf  f  ^  The  italicised  words 
were  spoken  suddenly  aloud,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Henry  Tempest 
in  his  best  business  manner  to  a  City  magnate  who  passed  at  the 
moment.  The  incident  gave  pause  to  his  wandering  fancy,  and 
when  he  resumed  his  self 'Communing  it  was  with  his  mind's  voice 
only  (if  a  mind's  eye,  why  not  a  mind's  voice  t)  that  he  proposed 
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the  question,  ^  What  shall  I  do  next  ?  It  mast  be  getting  on  for 
luncheon-time.  Shall  I  lunch  at  one  of  my  clubs  t  And,  if  so, 
which,  and  why,  and  why  not  another,  and  which  of  them  ?  Come, 
come,  this  won't  do ;  it's  pleasant  and  juvenile — doosid  juvenile — 
but  it  seems  somehow  to  lack  decision  and  purpose.  No,  I  will 
not  go  into  clubland,  for  this  is  a  joke  which  I  really  must  keep 
entirely  to  myself — ^joke  and  I  and  nobody  by — so  rather  let  me 
seek  out  some  humble  place  of  entertainment  where  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  known,  and  then  consider  my  plans.' 

With  some  little  difficulty  and  peregrination,  and  always  fur- 
tively looking  about  to  see  that  he  was  not  observed,  insomuch 
that  a  young  policeman,  failing  (as  doubtless  a  more  experienced 
officer  would  not  have  failed)  to  recognise  his  highly  respectable 
back  and  walk,  followed  him  suspiciously  until  he  caught  sight  of 
the  face  of  the  model  stockbroker,  Mr.  Henry  Tempest  found  a 
quiet-looking  and  retiring  place  of  entertainment,  which  he  thought 
might  afford  him  in  peace  the  modest  chop  and  glass  or  two  of 
light  port  from  the  wood  which  he  proposed  to  allow  himself  for 
luncheon.  He  entered,  and  was  handed  an  old-fashioned  bill  of 
fare,  from  which  he  ordered  his  old-fashioned  repast.  While  tiie 
waiter  was  away  issuing  commands,  it  struck  Mr.  Tempest  tiiat 
the  proprietor's  name — ^Zembbald  Perkins — at  the  head  of  the  bill 
was  a  trifle  out  of  the  way.  This  set  him  off  into  a  dreamy  musing, 
the  upshot  of  which  was  that  his  memory  carried  him  from  tiie 
name  Perkins  to  tiie  ball  given  by  a  lady  of  the  same  name  as 
described  by  Mr.  Thackeray. 

Thus,  when  the  waiter  returned  with  his  chop  and  dwarf 
decanter  of  port,  the  stockbroker,  with  the  look  and  tones  of  one 
indulging  himself  in  a  pleasant  reverie,  said  softiy :  ^  So  tiie  name 
is  Perkins,'  and  straightway  proceeded  to  quote,  still  gentiy  mur- 
muring, *  Well,  that  rhymes  with  jerkins,  my  man  of  firkins ;  so 
don't  let  us  have  any  more  shirkings  and  lurkings,  Mr.  Perkins.' 

The  waiter,  surprised  for  once  out  of  habitual  stolidity,  stared 
long  (one  might  almost  add  ^and  loud')  at  Mr.  Tempest.  The 
waiter  caught  the  speaker's  eye,  and  the  eye  became  that  of  a 
person  suddenly  awaked  to  the  consciousness  of  an  amazing  action. 

'  Dear  me ! '  said  the  stockbroker,  turning  rather  red.  *  Dear 
me,  Zemb — I  mean  John,'  he  continued,  hitting  the  right  or  at 
any  rate  the  by-right  of  prescription  name  at  his  second  venture, 
*  dear  me !  The  memory  plays  one  strange  tricks  at  times.  A 
Uttie  entertainment  that  the  children ' — *"  whose  children  f '  he  asked 
himself  as  the  words  came  halting  from  his  mouth — *  are  getting 
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up,  a  sorap  of  it  whiob  in  this  moment  of  relaxation  came  into  my 
mind ;  but  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  speaking  aloud,  as  I  evidently 
must  have  done.  Tut,  tut !  Fray  let  me  ask  you  to  join,  me  in  a 
glass  of  this  excellent  light  port,  which  I  am  sure  is  precisely  what 
my  doctor  would  approve  for  my  gouty  tendencies.' 

The  speech,  with  its  old-school  politeness  and  accompanied  as 
it  was  by  its  appropriate  action,  served  to  dispel,  happily,  the 
alarms  of  the  sedate  John,  and  served  also  to  reciall  Mr.  Tempest, 
for  a  time,  more  or  less  completely  to  himself.  He  went  through 
his  limcheon,  that  is,  in  a  mood  near  akin  to  that  of  a  person  who 
in  the  early  (or  late)  morning  wakes  up  just  enough  to  know  that 
he  is  asleep  and  to  take  joy  in  the  knowledge.  And  here  what  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  a  few  pages  of  metaphysical  descant 
upon  the  various  intermediate  states  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  their  why  and  wherefore !  But — and  perhaps  our  readers,  if 
any,  may  not  regret  the  fact — such  digressions  are  not  for  us.  We 
have  to  attend  to  Mr.  Tempest.  He,  good  man,  might — who 
knows  % — ^have  waked  up  gradually  but  entirely  from  his  state  of 
dreamy  beatitude  to  a  full  perception  of  all  that  had  befaUen 
him.  He  might  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  faithful  Pettigood  and 
Sir  George  Paston,  have  set  straight  all  the  things  that  had  gone 
crooked.  This  and  other  things  which  did  not  happen  might 
have  come  to  pass  quite  naturally  but  for  one  of  those  unforeseen 
and  impish  calamities  which  seemed  destined  to  overtake  him. 

Just  after  he  had  called  for  his  reckoning,  and  the  sedate  John 
had  gone  to  fetch  it,  Mr.  Tempest  suddenly  felt  a  tickling  in  the 
top  of  his  nose.  *  Heavens ! '  he  said  to  himself,  *  this  is  the  herald 
of  another  sneeze.  No  time  must  be  lost.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,'  and  therewith  pulling  the  flask  from  his  pocket,  he 
poured  out  what  he  thought  a  proper  dose  into  his  wineglass  and 
had  drunk  it  and  restored  the  flask  to  his  pocket  before  the  waiter 
returned  with  his  bill. 

The  immediate  effect  which  the  draught  had  on  its  recipient 
was  to  produce  a  singular  clearness  of  vision  and  decision.  This 
he  thought,  and  sternly  suppressed  a  gleam  of  amusement  at  the 
coincidence  that  the  two  words  rhyme,  even  while  he  paid  the  bill 
and  gave  the  waiter  man  a  true  largesse,  coupled  with  another 
jocular  yet  altogether  dignified  reference  to  the  playful  pranks  of 
memory. 

When  he  had  walked,  still  with  a  debonair  dignity,  into  the 
street,  he  first  reflected,  *  Honest  John — ^why  do  so  many  of  them 
answer  to  that  name  ? — thinks  that  I  am  the  father  or  uncle^ 
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it  could  hardly  be  grandfather,  no  !~of  a  large  family  of  merry 
children  making  midsummer  holiday.  Well,  forgive  us  our  sins ! 
But  that  was  a  very  small  one,  and  helped  me  out  of  a  small  but 
embarrassing  difficulty.  Mr.  Henry  Tempest  talking  like  that  to  a 
waiter  I  To  be  sure  it  would  never  do !  Ha,  presence  of  mind  is 
a  great  matter ;  and  that  reminds  me.' 

At  this  point  he  hailed  a  passing  four-wheeler,  a  vehicle  which, 
chiefly  on  accotmt  of  long-leggedness,  he  had  from  his  youth  up 
preferred  to  a  hansom. 

He  told  the  man  to  go  to  Waterloo,  remembering  with  perfect 
correctness  that  he  would  just  hit  ofi  a  train  which  would  take  him 
to  the  station  for  Sir  Gteorge  Paston's  house  so  that  he  would  have 
the  pleasant  part  of  a  summer  afternoon  and  evening  to  spend  as 
he  Uked  before  dinner.  His  valise  he  calculated,  also  correctly, 
would  have  been  looked  after  so  as  to  meet  him  at  the  station, 
with  or  without  his  man  to  see  him  ofi. 

Now,  it  so  happened  (and  surely  there  again  was  evidence  that 
the  Imp  of  the  Perverse  had  joined  forces  with  the  Bottie  Imp 
against  Mr.  Henry  Tempest)  that  the  stockbroker's  man,  using  the 
discretion  wisely  reposed  in  him  by  his  master,  had,  indeed,  taken 
the  valise,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  dressing-bag  neither  new  nor  old, 
marked  with  a  red  star,  to  the  station,  but  had  there  left  it  in 
charge  of  a  porter,  thinking  it  best  to  return  himself  to  the  stock- 
broker's  house,  there,  with  the  housekeeper,  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  in  consequence  of  recent  depredations.  The  porter,  having 
received  minute  instructions,  was  on  the  look-out  for  Mr.  Henry 
Tempest,  and  put  him  into  a  carriage  in  company  with  a  dressing- 
bag,  neither  new  nor  old,  marked  with  a  red  star.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  the  pleased  young  porter  got  a  double  tip,  notldng  came 
of  the  discretion  of  the  stockbroker's  man  until  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  out  of  London,  when  the  train,  having  stopped  for  two 
minutes  at  Scrattage,  where  no  one  got  in,  started  on  what,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  halt  for  the  examination  of  tickets,  was  a 
clear  run  for  a  little  short  of  an  hour  to  Three-Mile  Hollow,  the  station 
for  Sir  George  Paston's  place.  Then  Mr.  Tempest,  alone  with  the 
dressing-bag,  feeling  again  a  pleasant  sense  of  youthful  exhilara- 
tion, bethought  himseU  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  read  an 
evening  paper,  with  an  obbUgato  accompaniment  of  one  of  his  own 
particular  cigarettes. 

Wherefore  he  pressed  the  spring,  opened  the  bag,  and  straight- 
way  found  himself  looking  at  a  piece  of  paper  neatiy  pasted  on  the 
dividing  compartment  and  covered  with  handwriting  which  was 
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neither  his  own  nor  that  of  his  man.  Then,  with  a  natural  curiosity, 
he  proceeded  and  read,  with  but  mild  surprise,  the  following 
words: 

^  Mem.  Make-up  for  retired  Anglo-Indian  colonel  who  has  held 
civil  appointment.  Fifty-six  or  fifty-seven;  moustache  only. 
Slightly  tanned — ^not  yellow — complexion  (see  powder  in  packet 
with  moustache) ;  lines  round  eyes  very  delicate ;  dust  with  special 
powder  (see  packet) ;  darken  eyebrows ;  firm  but  gentle  (see  crayon 
in  packet);  walk  dignified  but  springy.'  ^Springy!'  said  Mr. 
Tempest  to  himself,  ^  Fm  the  boy  for  t^t ! '  *'  Wear  coat  habitu- 
ally open.    Grey  tie,  with  pearl  pin  to  match,  in  separate  packet.' 

*  Why,'  cried  Mr.  Tempest  again,  *  I  was  made  for  the  part,  or 
the  part  for  me  I  This  18  a  game  I  It  reminds  me — how  it  does 
remind  me  of  the  early  days  of  the  A.D.C. !  How  well  I  remember 
it  all,  and  ovafaoUe  prinoepa — the  only  begetter,  etcetera — a  merry 
soul  he  was  and  is,  to  be  sure !  Bless  my  heart,  the  opportunity  is 
too  good  to  neglect.  No  trouble  about  the  age,  no  need  for  lining. 
On  the  contrary,  perhaps  just  the  slightest  touch  of  rouge  with 
the  tan,  for  business  does  make  a  man  look  older  than  he  feels. 
Certainly  these  pearls — not  so  bad  that,  as  there  is  a  pearl  pin — 
must  not  be  cast  before  swine — ^no,  no !  To  work,  Henry  t  It 
needed  but  this  to  make  it  a  regular  Arabian  Nights'  day — ^if  you 
will  pardon  a  paradoxical  expression,'  he  added,  bowing  to  nobody, 
with  an  odd  relapse  into  his  business  manner.  *  To  work ! '  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  opened  the  packets  indicated  in 
the  manuscript.  *  A  very  masterpiece  of  Clarkson's  art  I '  he 
exclaimed,  as,  with  the  aid  of  some  spirit-gum  and  a  hand-glass 
which  lay  together  in  the  bag,  he  assumed  the  beautifully  fimshed 
moustache.  *  A  wig,  too  !  Grey — ^but  I'm  well  thatched,[and  shan't 
want  that.  Lucky  I've  kept  my  hair  on.  Wonder  if  George  will 
keep  his  on  when  he  sees  me  !  Ho,  ho  !  But  stay — a  new  brush 
and  comb — ^ha  I  part  my  hair  in  the  middle  and  brush  it  back  to 
make  a  difference — ^that's  it.  Boots — ^^fash'nable  but  dear,"  no 
doubt — so  are  mine.  Always  was  celebrated  for  my  foot!  Ex 
pede  Tempestatem !  No  need  for  the  boots !  This  really  is  most 
enjoyable.  Tie  and  pin  !  Good !  clothes,  ha  !  Trousers— very 
like  my  own — ^needn't  change  them ;  besides,  it  might  be  awkward 
if  a  ticket-inspector  came  round.' 

As  if  the  fear,  or  let  us  rather  say  the  prudent  apprehension, 
were  father  to  the  fact,  at  this  moment  the  train,  which  had  been 
slowing  down  without  Mr.  Tempest's  perceiving  it,  stopped,  and 
simultaneously  he  felt  one  side  of  his  new  moustaehc  loosen  itself, 
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droop,  and  drop  flaccid  over  his  mouth.  He  heard  the  ticket- 
inspector's  footfall,  he  heard  the  ticket-inspector's  demand  ap- 
proaching his  compartment.  TVlth  a  swift  coolness  he  clapped  his 
handkerchief  to  the  side  of  his  face  which  had  suffered  loss,  and 
assumed  the  attitude  of  one  racked  by  violent  toothache.  In  this 
guise  he  met  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  who,  being  a  humane  man, 
and  perhaps  also  being  impressed  by  the  air  of  dignity  which  was 
inseparable  from  Mr.  Tempest,  made  sincere  apologies,  with  ex- 
planations, for  disturbing  the  supposed  sufferer.  The  reply  which 
he  got  was  so  full  of  gentleness  and  nobility  untouched  by  adver- 
sity that  as  he  went  on  his  way  along  the  footboard  he  said  to 
himself :  *"  A  very  affable,  understandable  gent  that  as  ever  I  met ; 
but  he  does  seem  to  have  the  toothache  cruel  bad.'  While  Mr. 
Tempest,  again  left  alone,  reflected  that  the  mishap  and  his  own 
readiness  of  resource  in  dealing  with  it  afforded  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  method  adopted  by  Robinson  CSrusoe  in  casting  up 
accounts  with  good  and  evil  fortune.  As  soon  as  the  train  b^;an 
to  move  again  he  re-fixed  the  erring  moustache  with  double  care, 
and  resumed  his  attention  to  a  change  of  costume. 

*Coat  and  waistcoat — a  shade  more  worldly  and  less  Stock 
Exchangey  than  my  own,  so  on  they  go.  And  now,'  he  looked  at 
as  much  of  himself  as  he  could  see  in  the  hand-glass,  *  a  veritable 
transformation  I  declare ! '  Then  he  chuckled,  lay  back,  and 
offering  the  incense  of  a  cigarette  to  his  new  self,  gave  himself  up 
for  a  time  to  a  pleasant  maze  of  memories  and  forecastings  of 
enjoyment,  until,  when  the  cigarette  came  to  an  end,  he  started 
up,  exclaiming :  ^  Getting  near  the  station  now !  Must  pack  my 
coat  and  waistcoat  in  the  bag  and  fasten  it  up  again^— so !  And 
then — why  then,  ha,  ha,  we'll  wait  the  event,  and  that's  the  humour 
of  it!' 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  train  stopped  at  Three- 
MUe  Hollow  there  stepped  down  from  it,  holding  a  leather  dressing- 
bag  with  an  alert  air,  a  dignified  personage  no  longer  in  his  first 
youth  who  was  obviously,  if  anything  too  obviously,  a  retired 
Anglo-Indian  official.  Him  eyeing  addressed,  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction  at  his  own  penetration,  a  dapper  young  servant  in  livery, 
with  the  words :  ^  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  you  the  gentleman  that  was 
expected!  * 

^  To  be  sure,'  rejoined  the  seeming  Anglo-Indian  benignly ;  and 
then,  following  the  servant,  got  into  a  carriage  which  was  in  waiting 
and  drove  off  in  a  state  of  boyish  exultation  and  expectation. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Mb.  Tbmpbst,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  when  he  left  his  ofiEice  left 
ako  his  confidential  clerk  Edward  Pettigood  in  charge  of  a  chaos 
(which  had  come  not  again  but  entirely  anew  into  the  stockbroker's 
sanctum)  with  the  parting  and  cruelly  flippant  observation  that  it 
might  amuse  Pettigood  to  see  what  happened. 

Pettigood,  it  should  here  be  stated,  had  secretly  and  for  a  long 
time  cherished,  in  his  unofficial  hours,  a  devout  admiration  for  the 
Napoleonic  genius,  allied  with  a  half-acknowledged  conviction  that 
there  was  in  him  something  more  than  a  touch  of  this  genius, 
latent  but  not  the  less  existent.  He  pictured  it  to  himself  as  a 
bidden  spring  which  one  day  would  gush  forth  into  a  brilliant 
forceful  stream.  He  felt,  when  Mr.  Tempest  left  the  office,  that 
this  day  maybe  had  come,  and  that  it  was  for  him  to  rise  to  so 
great  an  occasion.  Therefore  he  did  not  ^  smile  at '  his  employer's 
^  witticism,*  but  he  iid  ^  forgive  the  sarcasm,'  and  he  proved  him- 
self in  a  double  sense  a  man  of  confidence.  *  Duty  and  destiny,' 
he  murmured  to  himself  as  he  walked  with  a  dignity  befitting  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  towards  the  area  of  disturbance  between 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Sapley.  Neither  of  these  persons  had  heard 
the  other's  violent  attempts  at  recrimination  and  explanation,  and 
this  mattered  the  less  because,  in  their  then  state  of  excitement, 
neither  would  have  understood  had  he  or  she  heard  a  single  word. 
But  most  naturally  when  they  perceived  the  advancing  Pettigood 
both  by  a  common  impulse  turned  upon  him  as  if  to  rend  him. 

*  "VHiat,'  cried  the  Professor  shrilly,  '  is  my  wife  about  here  ? ' 
and,  almost  as  though  they  were  performing  a  duet  in  canon,  Mrs. 
Sapley  broke  in  on  the  ante-penultimate  word  with,  '  What  is 
my  husband  about  to  say  next  ? ' 

Then,  instead  of  glarhig  as  heretofore  at  each  other,  both  glared 
at  Pettigood,  and  again,  by  a  common  impulse,  both  voices  joined 
in  the  words,  '  Can  you  tell  me  1 '  and,  again  in  undesigned 
concert,  both  paused  for  a  reply. 

Pettigood  was  staunch,  but  he  lacked  inspiration  at  this  unfore- 
seen conjuncture,  therefore  he  naturally  fell  back  upon  common- 
place, which  perhaps  served  his  turn  better  than  any  stroke  of 
genius  could  have  done.  For  his  simple  question,  ^  Would  you  mind 
telling  me  what  is  the  cause  of  difference  1 '  found  them  as  unpre- 
pared as  he  himsdf  had  been,  and,  indeed,  fell  as  a  douche  of  cold 
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sense  on  the  heat  of  iheii  natoral  and  common  attacks.  They 
were  astonished  into  silence.  Mis.  Sapley,  with  feminine  qnick** 
ness,  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  use  an  advantage.  ^  Professor 
Sapley/  she  said,  looking  with  consdous  superiority  at  her  husband, 

*  asked  me  to  meet  him  here.  He  was  not  here  when  I  arrived. 
Mr.  Tempest  kindly  received  me  and  engaged  me  in  conversation.' 
Here  she  stopped  dead  short,  leaving  an  opening  which  a  person 
more  quick-witted  in  ordinary  affairs  than  Professor  Sapley  might 
at  once  have  turned  to  her  discomfiture.  But,  thus  suddenly 
reminded  of  the  appointment  between  them  which  he  in  the  excite- 
ment had  clean  forgotten,  even  as  she  a  little  earlier  had  forgotten 
it  in  the  turmoil  of  vanity  and  bewilderment,  Professor  Sapley, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  found  nothing  better  to  say  than : 

*  To  be  sure,  yes,  we  did,  Arabella  Georgina,  as  you  observe, 
agree  to  meet  here,  and  for  the  rest,  as  to  the — ^ha ! ^* 

*  The  very  trifling  matter,'  Mrs.  Sapley  broke  in  quickly,  ^  which 
we  were  discussing  when  Mr. ' 

*  Mr.  Pettigood,  if  you  please,  madam,'  said  the  confidential 
clerk  demurely. 

*To  be  sure,  yes,  Mr.  Pettigood,'  continued  the  Professor, 

*  yes — ^well — we  really  need  not  trouble  Mr.  Pettigood  about  that.' 

'  No,'  said  Mrs.  Sapley  somewhat  incisively ;  '  it  is  not  a  matter 
which  need  trouble  anyone  at  any  time ' ;  and  thus  adroitly  did  she 
contrive  to  seal  his  lips  with  words  practically  stolen  from  them. 
The  Professor  felt  that  whatever  he  thought  he  could  not  well  say 
any  more  as  to  the  agitating  surmises  which  had  assailed  him,  and, 
indeed,  he  completed  his  own  defeat  by  replying  with  nervous 
hurry : 

*  Quite  so.  Quite  so.  And  the  only  question  that  remains  ia, 
where  is  Mr.  Tempest  ? ' 

-  Yes,'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Sapley,  gentiy, '  where  is  Mr.  Tempest  ?  ' 
Pettigood  the  wily,  Pett^ood  the  destined,  saw  that  now  the 

winning  cards  were  his.    He  felt,  too,  that  for  the  moment  he  held 

his  two  interlocutors  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

*  Mr.  Tempest,'  he  said  with  a  readiness  of  phrasing  which  was 
new  to  him,  and  which  he  recognised  as  the  outcome  of  a  great 
situation,  *  is  frequentiy  spoken  of  as  a  Model,  I  may  say  Out  Model 
Stockbroker.  He  is  that,  fully.  But  he  is  much  more  than  that. 
He  is  the  most  discreet  of  men,  and,  furthermore,  outside  his 
official  capacity,  one  of  the  most  chivalrous,  and  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive  disposition.' 

Professor  Sapley  looked  impressed.    Mrs.  Sapley  sighed  gentiy. 
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'  He  left/  continaed  Pettigood  parsuing  his  advantage,  ^  hor- 
riedly,  yet  with  dignity  and  consideration.  He  told  me  quietly 
but  emphatically '  (where,  save  from  a  guiding  Destiny,  gat  Petti- 
good this  readiness  of  lying  ?)  *  that  important  business  called  him 
away,  he  could  not  tell  for  how  long.'  Pettigood  raised  a  warning 
hand  lest  the  others  should  check  the  flow  of  mendacious  eloquence. 
^  I  was  to  take  charge  in  his  absence  and  to  put  everything  in  order. 
I  think  it  possible,  I  may  say,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  that  I  consider 
it  probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  his  departure  was  due  to  that 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  feeling  which  I  have  mentioned.  He  was 
upset.  He  wished  to  spare — ahem !  oOk/effB  as  much — as  much  as 
possible.  I  was  to  take  charge  and  put  everything  in  order.  It 
will  be  an  arduous  task — very  arduous.' 

Having  thus  discharged  the  last  shot  from  a  kind  of  Maxim  of 
the  brain  which  astonished  himself  by  its  sudden  spring  into  exist- 
ence, Pettigood  stared  hard  and  meaningly  at  the  Sapleys,  Professor 
and  helpmeet. 

How  gratified  was  Mrs.  Sapley  in  the  recesses  of  her  heart,  and 
how  proud  of  her  chivalrous  and  delicate  admirer  I  She  had  been 
more  than  woman  (which  she  most  certainly  was  not)  if  a  spice  of 
triumph  had  been  absent  from  the  look  which  she  cast  at  the  Pro- 
fessor, who,  such  was  the  effect  of  Pettigood's  eloquence,  felt 
terribly  ashamed  of  himself  without  knowing  exactly  why. 

As  before  there  was  a  pause,  and,  as  before,  Mrs.  Sapley  was  the 
first  to  speak  again : 

*  Professor,'  she  said,  *  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  way 
out  of  a  difficulty.'  And  she  looked,  without  uttering,  the  addi- 
tional words,  *  created  by  your  outrageous  behaviour.' 

The  Professor  looked  more  and  more  troubled,  Mrs.  Sapley 
looked  more  and  more  triumphant,  though  with  a  secret  fear  that 
her  triumph  could  be  no  more  than  a  passing  joy. 

The  Professor  answered,  combating  a  quavering  tone  with  an 
air  of  decision. 

^  Arabella  Georgina,  there  certainly  is  one  way.  We  must  not 
detain  Mr.  Pettigood  from  his  grave  responsibilities.  But,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Pettigood's  proved  knowledge  of  affairs,'  here  the  Professor 
became  almost  obsequious,  *  and  unfailing  courtesy  will  give  me 
the  information  I  originally  sought — that  is  to  say,  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  the  best  skill  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  burglary  at 
The  Grange.' 

At  this  speech  Mrs.  Sapley's  look  of  triumph  suddenly  vanished 
for  some  reason,  but  the  change  of  expression  was  not  noticed  by 
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the  Professor  or  by  Pettigood,  who  answered  with  such  a  tempered 
austerity  as  he  had  sometimes  observed  in  his  employer,  *I 
beUeve,  sir,  that  Mr.  Tempest  places  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Mark 
Hawley,  of  the  detective  police.  Should  the  matter  be  pressing, 
I  might  venture  to  recommend  a  telegram  to  New  Scotland 
Yard/ 

^Mr.  Pettigood,'  said  the  Professor,  and  again  his  sentence 
ended  in  a  duet  with  Mrs.  Sapley,  on  the  words  ^  We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,'  and  with  this  they  bowed  themselves  out. 

For  a  time  there  was  between  them  a  silence  for  which  each 
partner  in  marriage  had  private  reasons.  Then  Mrs.  Sapley  ^  up 
and  spoke '  the  simple  but  suggestive  query,  ^  A  telegram,  do  you 
think  ?  '  Professor  Sapley,  with  equal  simplicity,  replied,  *  Cer- 
tainly, a  telegram,'  and  from  the  nearest  place  of  tel^prams  die 
Professor  sent  a  message  asking  as  a  special  favour  for  Mr.  Hawley's 
presence  at  The  Grange,  and  suggesting  one  of  two  suitable  trains. 
What  part  this  telegram  played  in  the  chain  of  events,  of  which 
the  first  link  was  forged  during  the  dimness  of  the  small  hours  in 
Mr.  Tempest's  bedroom,  wiU  presentiy  be  seen  by  all  who  are  so 
disposed. 

Pettigood,  left  by  himself,  resumed  with  pleasure  the  Napo- 
leonic mood.  He  let  his  head  fall  on  his  breast,  and  then  claimed 
his  hands  behind  him  *  as  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow  oppressive 
with  its  mind,'  words  which  he  would  doubtiess  have  quoted  had 
his  knowledge  and  his  memory  contained  them.  Instead  of  which 
he  said  to  himself,  in  a  masterful  tone,  ^  Thought,  tact,  action. 
Thought,  for  instance,  in — ^in — ^in  thoughtfulness.  Tact^  in  keep- 
ing those  cat-and-dog  Sapleys  quiet  and  persuading  the  Professor 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  Though  in  what  vagary  my  master  may 
have  indulged  who  can  tell  ?  I  fear  Sir  George  Paston  and  his 
quackery  may  have  much  to  answer  for.  I  cannot  but  think — 
but  thought  has  done  its  work,  and  now  for  our  third  item,  action. 
Now,  what  form  should  action  take  ?  Why,  of  course,  how  could 
it  escape  me  for  a  moment  ?  I  have  read  somewhere — I  certaiidy 
have  read  somewhere — ^that  if  fact  is  sometimes  stranger  thw 
fiction,  fiction  often  translates  itself  into  fact.  So,  it  was  my 
fiction,  surely  a  wise  and  benevolent  one,  that  Mr.  Tempest '  (even 
in  self -communing  Pettigood  never  docked  the  stockbroker  of  his 
Mister) '  had  left  me  in  charge.  Let  that  become  fact !  Being  in 
charge,  what  should  I  do  1  Obviously,  put  someone  else  in  charge 
and  devote  myself  to  the  quest,  difficult  and  dangerous  it  may  be, 
of  my  unfortunate  master,    I  must  at  once  inform  Goodlad^  the 
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clerk  next  under  me  *  (Pettigood  swelled  again  with  the  sense  of 
responsibility), '  that  the  Chief  has  been  suddenly  called  away — 
and  that  is  true  enough — that  I  must  in  his  absence  absent  myself 
on  a  confidential  mission — and  that's  not  far  from  the  tmith — ^and 
that  GU)odlad  must  take  charge  of  the  routine  work  here  for  a  brief 
time.    And  may  it  indeed  be  brief !  * 

This  aspiration  on  the  part  of  Pettigood  in  search  of  Adventure 
was  perhaps  not  so  entirely  sincere  as  he  thought  it  was.  Not 
the  less  he  proceeded  swiftly  to  put  his  plan  in  execution,  by  putting 
Mr.  Goodlad  in  possession  of  his  prepared  fictions,  and  then  putting 
himself  as  best  he  could  into  Mr.  Tempest's  hat  and  overcoat,  and 
sallying  forth  to  get,  also  as  best  he  could,  on  their  owner's  track. 

The  telegram  sent  by  the  Saplejrs  duly  arrived  at  New  Scotland 
Yard,  and  led  to  Mr.  Mark  Hawley  being  instructed  by  his  official 
superiors  to  proceed  to  investigate  the  burglary  at  The  Grange, 
Professor  Sapley's  residence.  He  had  for  the  time  being  done  all 
that  could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Tempest's  cook,  and  was 
able  to  catch  the  earlier  of  the  two  trains  from  Waterloo  suggested 
in  the  telegram.  Now,  this  train  happened  to  be  the  very  one 
selected  by  Mr.  Tempest  for  lus  journey  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Sir 
Qeorge  Paston's  house.  The  two,  stockbroker  and  detective, 
travelled,  unsuspicious  of  each  other's  neighbourhood,  in  very 
different  moods.  Mr.  Tempest's  frame  of  mind  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  up  of  many  phases,  inconstant  as  the  sea,  but  none  of 
them  impleasant.  Hawley's  attitude  was  one  and  indivisible, 
and  moreover  habitual,  consisting  as  it  did  of  intense  self-satis- 
faction. From  one  piece  of  work,  presenting  no  difficulties  save 
those  which  custom  rather  than  imagination  had  tried  to  suggest 
in  his  necessarily  brief  interview  with  the  stockbroker,  he  had 
passed  straight  to  another  as  to  which  he  felt  convinced  that  if 
any  difficulties  did  present  themselves  he  was  the  man  of  all  others 
to  grapple  with  them  successfully.  Therefore,  in  company  with 
his  valise,  or  dressing-bag,  which  was  neither  new  nor  old,  which  was 
marked  with  a  red  star,  and  which  had  been  hurriedly  thrust  into 
his  carriage  at  the  very  last  moment  by  a  bewildered  porter,  he 
was  carried  towards  his  destination,  Three-Mile  Hollow,  in  a  state 
of  contentment  which  was  helped  by  an  excellent  cigar  (pressed 
upon  him  by  Mr.  Tempest  himself  as  he  left  the  office)  and  by  the 
increase  in  his  natural  feelings  of  self-satisfaction  and  superiority 
which  he  derived  from  beguiling  the  way  by  perusing,  not  for  the 
first  time.  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

When  the  long  aim  of  coincidence  once  stretches  itself  out,  its 
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reaoh  ia  apt  to  be  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the  spoon  needed  by 
one  who  sups  with  the  official  superior  of  Mephistopheles.  Con- 
sequently, when  Mark  Hawley  duly  arrived  at  Three-Mile  Hollow, 
and,  after  delivering  his  bag  to  one  of  the  infrequent  porters  who 
had  gladly  noted  him  as  one  likely  to  get  out,  was  about  to  ask  for 
what  in  a  well-known  story  is  called  *  an  'ired  affair '  to  take  him 
on  to  his  destination,  he  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  private 
servant,  who,  assuming  that  he  was  an  expected  guest,  showed 
him  respectfully  to  a  private  carriage  which  was  in  waiting.  (It 
may  be  noted,  as  the  deed  rather  of  the  Imp  of  the  Perverse  than 
of  the  Long  Arm,  that  the  footman  and  the  coachman  were  both 
new  in  the  service  of  Sir  George  Paston,  and  that  therefore  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  guest,  Mr.  Tempest,  expected  at  Sans- 
souci  was  as  unknown  to  them  as  was  that  of  the  expected  detective 
to  the  servants  from  The  Grange.  We  owe  an  apology  to  the 
practised  reader  for  even  mentioning  these  elementary  facts.) 

Hawley,  then,  vastly  well  pleased  by  the  deUcate  attention  thus 
vicariously  paid  to  him,  stepped,  nothing  loth,  into  the  carriage 
which,  as  he  conceived,  was  to  take  him  to  Professor  Sapley's 
house,  there  to  investigate  a  burglary,  or,  as  he  carefully  called  it 
to  himself  as  the  carriage  rolled  smoothly  along  the  road,  a  supposed 
burglary.  *  For,'  he  reflected,  ^  what  would  that  Sherlock  Holmes 
fellow  have  done  ?  why,  he'd  have  assumed  that,  burglary  or  no 
burglary,  the  things  missing  or  reported  to  be  missing  are  missing, 
and  on  that  assumption  he'd  have  acted  until  a  bent  pin  or  a  cigar- 
ash  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  stared  him  in  the  face 
to  show  that  they  weren't  missing  at  aD.  What  would  a  French 
detective  do — ah  !  it's  not  for  nothing  I  can  read  and  patter  French 
— why,  and  mind  you,  Mark  Hawley,  I'm  not  going  by  theirGktboriaus 
and  Boisgobejrs,  but  by  their  Chiefs  of  PoUce's  memoirs;  why, 
he'd  wait  till  a  Judge  of  Instruction — pretty  instruction,  indeed — 
had  got  somebody  into  a  deft  stick,  and  then  he'd  work  om.  *'  informa- 
tion received.'  A  lot  they  know  about  information  received !  Now, 
here  am  I,  a  plain  English  detective  and  proud  of  it.  What  do  I 
do  ?  I  hear  there's  been  a  burglary,  well !  I  don't  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  whether  there's  been  a  burglary  or  not.  Well, 
again.  And  again  what  do  I,  Mark  Hawley,  do  ?  Why,  I  wait 
till  the  clouds  roll  by.  But  I  mark  'em  and  I  note  'em  as  they  do 
roll  by,  and  I  tell  'em  to  say  nothing  lest  it  should  be  used  against 
'em  hereafter.  That's  what  /  do.'  And  well  contented  with  this 
method,  perhaps  not  the  least  sensible  of  those  he  had  rapidly 
reviewed  in  his  mind,  Mark  Hawley  was  conveyed  to  the  door  of 
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the  country  house  which  he  naturally  took  to  be  Professor 
Sapley's. 

Arrived  there,  he  found  more  servants  ready  to  receive  him, 
to  disembarrass  him  of  his  valise,  and  see  that  it  was  taken  into  the 
room  ready  for  him,  and  to  show  him  at  once,  as  orders  had  been 
given,  into  the  library,  *  as  unlucldly  everybody  was  out  just  for 
the  moment.* 

*  Ah !  *  said  Hawley  in  his  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  manner,  as  he 
accepted  the  welcome  invitation,  '  naturally  one  could  not  expect 
them  indoors  cm  such  a  beautiful  afternoon,'  and  so,  with  much 
graciousness,  chose,  out  of  various  refreshments  offered  him,  a 
cup  of  tea,  in  the  ^  tasting '  of  which,  both  in  the  old  and  the  newer 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  pleasantly  engaged  when,  not  long  after 
his  installation,  the  library  door  was  opened  and  there  appeared 
to  him  Sir  George  Paston  crying,  in  the  first  moment,  breezily, 

*  My  dear  Henry,'  and  then,  suddenly  tailing  off  iiminvi/snA(>  into 
— *  Why — h'm — ^ha — I  must  apologise,  but ^ 

*  Oh  I  no  need  of  apology,'  answered  Hawley  readily.  *  You 
see  the  first  maxim  with  me  is,  never  show  surprise.  So,  if  Henry 
is  a  convenient  name,  Henry  let  it  be.' 

^  Why,'  said  Sir  George,  *  Henry  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
name  of  a  visitor  whom  I  was  more  or  less  at  this  moment  expecting 
to  see.' 

*Now,  now,'  answered  Hawley,  *I  wonder  who  could  have 
made  such  a  stupid  mistake  as  that.  But  it's  just  like  them. 
What  am  I  always  saying  ?  Why,  if  you'll  believe  me,  that  there's 
far  too  much  red  tape ! ' 

*  That,'  Sir  George  began,  and  was  about  to  add,  that  it  was  a 
complaint  habitually  made  in  more  than  one  quarter,  but  it  would 
have  taken  a  good  deal  more  than  a  suave  interjection  to  stop  the 
conversational  flow  once  started  of  Hawley,  who  therefore  continued, 

*  Tou  see,  sir,  they  might  have  thought  of  putting  Henry  Robins 
on  to  it,  but  then,  though  he's  my  very  good  friend,  and  though 
I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  for  all  that,  the  job's  more  in  my  Une  than 
in  his.  You  see,  there's  a  sort  of  a  thing,  or  a  gift,  if  I  may  go  so  far 
as  to  say  so,  that  you  might  call  just  a  delicate  touch,  if  you  under- 
stand me  ?  '  Sir  George  bowed  politely.  ^  And,  good  as  Henry 
Robins  is  in  his  own  line,  and  I  don't  know  a  better  man  in  it,  yet, 
put  him  off  his  line,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and  where  is  he  ? 
That's  the  question.'  Paston,  more  and  more  puzzled,  but  more 
and  more  sedulously  concealing  the  fact,  bowed  again,  fully  seeing 
the  forlomness  of  attempting  to  slide  in  a  word ;  and  Hawley 
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continaed,  *  To  be  sure  they  vMy  not  have  known  I  was  available, 
and,  indeed,  I  was  engaged  on  another  matter  that's  only  just  been 
cleared  up,  and  they  may  have  put  Henry  Robins  down  as  the 
next  best  man,  and  there  the  name  may  have  stayed ;  and  that's 
what,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  come  back  to  it,  I  meant  by  what  I 
said  of  red  tape ;  and,  as  to  too  much  of  that  being  a  bad  thing, 
why,  sir,  who's  to  doubt  it  1 ' 

^  Who,  indeed  1 '  echoed  Sir  George  amiably. 

^  But  then,'  Hawley  went  on,  ^  there's  tiiis  which  quite  escaped 
me  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  and  that  is  that  they'd  never 
have  used  a  CJhristian  name  in  anything  they  might  say  or  write. 
No,  no,  they  wouldn't  have  done  that ;  and  so  that  leaves  me,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  just  as  much  adrift  as  I  was  when  I  started. 
But  it's  possible  that  you,  dr,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  put  it 
to  you,  might  throw  some  light  on  this  matter.  You  see,  the  &ct 
is,  Professor,  we  don't  know  everything,  though  some  folk  think 
that's  no  more  than  our  duty,  and  one  likes,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
know  just  where  one  is.' 

*  Ah  ! '  replied  Sir  George,  delighted  by  the  chance  thus  at  last 
afforded  him  of  making  some  attempt  to  clear  up  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  situation.  *  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  like,  and 
nothing  more  natural,  to  know  just  where  you  are.  I  think — 
pardon  me  if  I  am  wrong — there  may  be  a  littie  confusion  on  that 
point,  though  in  any  case  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here.  I  cannot 
help  imagining  from  your  addressing  me  as  Profeswr  that  you 
take  me  for  my  not  very  far-ofi  neighbour,  and  I  may  say  friend. 
Professor  Sapley  ? ' 

*That,'  replied  Hawley,  *is,  or  was,  a  fact,  sir.  And  now  I 
look  again  may  I  substitute  for  the  word  «ir  the  words  Sir  George  ? 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  there's  not  many  of  us,  high  up,  as  I 
may  say,  at  the  Yard,  that  don't  know  Sir  George  Paston,  the  great 
traveller,  by  sight.' 

*  My  dear  sir,  you  flatter  me,'  replied  Sir  George,  in  whom  the 
intuition  and  diplomacy  of  the  old  traveller  were  naturally  and 
not  unpleasingly  awakened.  ^  On  my  side,  shall  I  be  far  wrong  if 
I  associate  this  unforeseen,  but  need  I  again  assure  you  most  wel- 
come, visit  with  an  institution  which  has  been  justly  one  of  the 
chiefest  bulwarks  of  our  laws,  and  also  with  the  name  of  M ' 

Now,  to  say  truth.  Sir  George,  though  he  had  now  divined  his 
visitor  to  be  an  emissary  from  New  Scotland  Yard  gone  astray, 
was  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  that  visitor's  identity,  and  it  was 
therefore  merely  to  gain  time,  and,  if  possible,  by  any  unlikely 
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chance,  to  conceal  his  ignorance  that  he  was  about  to  say  ^the 

name  of  Mr. 1 '  when,  at  the  very  first  breath  of  the  M  sound, 

the  detective's  natural  vanity  leaped  to  the  rescue  as  he  broke  in 
with : 

*llark  Hawley!  Bight  you  are,  Sir  George.  Aiyi  of  New 
Scotland  Yard  at  your  service.' 

*  Delighted,  indeed,'  said  Sir  George,  ^  to  welcome  one  whose 
name,'  he  finished  the  sentence  to  Hawley  with  muttered  flatteries, 
and  to  himself  with  '  was  till  this  moment  quite  unknown  to  me.' 

^  Ah  ! '  continued  the  detective  swelling  with  a  self-importance 
always  *  tickle  o'  the  sere,'  *  Ah  !  Sir  George,  it's  not  to  everyone 
I'd  give  myself  away,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  but  when  I'm 
dealing  with  Sir  George  Fasten  !  Why,  sir,  what  does  S'r  Alfred 
say  to  u«,  of  the  upper  ranks,  as  I  may  say  %  Why,  discretion, 
he  sajrs,  discretion  should  be  your  watchword.  And  discreet,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  we  are  I ' 

Hawley  threw  his  chest  forward  and  looked  proudly  at  Sir 
George  to  emphasise  his  statement,  and  Sir  George,  hesitating 
between  boredom  and  amusement,  replied  smoothly  : 

^Valour  and  discretion,  Mr.  Hawley,  are  not  too  constantly 
allied,  which  makes  the  combination  doubly  valuable.  And  I 
trust  mjf  discretion  may  prove  worthy  of  the  trust  that  youf$  has 
placed  in  it.  But  I  feel  that  my  duty  as  a  host,  who  is  greatly 
obliged  to  chance  for  bringing  you  here,  is  to  ask  how  I  can  now 
best  serve  your  interests.  If  whatever  business  you  may  have 
with  my  neighbour.  Professor  Sapley,  should  be  pressing ' 

*  And  most  kind  of  you  it  is  to  think  of  that.  Sir  George,'  broke 
in  Hawley.  *  But  without  violating  confidence,  if  I  may  go  so  far 
as  to  say  so,  I  don't  think  there  can  be  need  for  putting  you  out 
more  than  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  how  to  get  there  within  reasonable 
time.  For  I  may  tell  you^  Sir  George,  that  two  trains  were  men- 
tioned to  me  as  suitable,  one  somewhat  later  than  the  one  I  came  by.' 

*  That's  well,'  said  Fasten,  '  since  I  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
my  guest's  company  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival.' 

'But,'  added  Hawley,  'there  is  another  consideration.  Our 
business,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  Sir  George,  is  to  observe  and 
to  draw  conclusions  from  observation.  Now,  shall  I  be  far  wrong 
in  supposing  that,  though  you  did  not  expect  me,  you  did  expect 
another  guest  %  ' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  answered  Sir  George,  secretly  delighted  with  the 
detective's  evident  pride  in  this  truly  amazing  instance  of  acumen, 
*'  your  inference,  as  I  am  sure  is  alwajrs  the  case  with  you,  is 
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absolutely  correct.  But  that  guest  is  one  with  whom'J  can  venture 
on  liberties.  He  is,  indeed,  my  aiUer  ego^  and  should  he  arrive  in 
my  absence,  will  feel  himself  not  the  less  at  home.  Therefore,  if 
it  suits  you,  we  wiU  dine  early  after  a  stroll  in  the  grounds,  and  I 
will  drive  you  over  to  The  Orange  while  the  long  twilight  of  these 
pleasant  days  is  yet  young.' 

^  Sir  Gteorge,'  replied  Hawley,  in  whom  satisfaction  killed  any 
desire  for  apologetic  longwindedness,  ^  I'm  your  man.' 

The  necessary  orders  were  given,  the  two  sallied  forth  for  a 
stroll,  during  which  the  course  of  conversation  afforded  much  self- 
content  to  Hawley,  and  much  amusement  to  Paston,  and  returned 
to  dress  for  a  very  early  dinner.  Paston,  on  the  way  to  his  own 
room,  insisted  on  stopping  at  Hawley's  to  see  that  he  had  every- 
thing he  wanted.  Hawley,  more  and  more  pleased  with  all  this 
attention,  was  beginning  an  elaborate  sentence  of  thanks  and  assur- 
ance of  his  complete  comfort,  when,  his  eyes  falling  on  the  things 
laid  out  for  him  to  dress,  he  suddenly  interrupted  himself  with  a 
low  whistle. 

*  Is  anything  wrong  1 '  asked  his  host. 

'  Sir  G^eorge,'  answered  the  guest,  ^  if  I  have  learned  one  thing 
it  is  never  to  be  certain  of  anything ;  but  sure  I  am  that  these  are 
not  my  things,  and,'  he  added  more  than  half  to  himself,  *  no  sign 
of  that  Anglo-Indian  get-up.' 

Half-formed  suspicions  grouped  themselves  in  Sir  George's 
mind  even  as  the  words  were  spoken ;  but  from  old  use  he  gave 
no  sign  of  them  by  word  or  expression,  and  answered  simply : 

*  Ha !  A  tiresome  mistake,  indeed,  the  reason  of  which  youi 
quick  apprehension  wUl,  I  am  sure,  very  soon  discover.  Mean- 
while, with  your  permission,  we  will  dine  in  morning  dress ;  I  will 
hurry  up  dinner,  and  we  shall  arrive  all  the  sooner  at  your  temporary 
headquarters,  whence  you  can  direct  all  operations.' 

'  Sir  George,'  cried  Hawley,  *  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  was 
not  wrong  in  setting  you  down  as  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  of 
thought.' 

'  Mr.  Hawley,'  answered  Paston,  *  again  you  flatter  me.  I  will, 
then,  expect  you  in  the  dining-room  in  ten  minutes,  and  after 
dinner  we  will  get  over  to  The  Grange.' 

{To  be  continued*) 
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UNLIKE  a  good  woman.  Darky  had  a  past.  For  years  he  had 
belonged  to  a  notorioos  cattle-lifter  after  whom  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  interior  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  is  named. 
Issuing  from  some  hiding-place  in  this  vast  and  solitary  plain,  it 
was  the  practice  of  this  lonely  man  to  select  a  fat  beast  here  and 
there  from  the  roving  herds  through  which  he  passed,  and  with  the 
mob  thus  collected  to  work  his  way  through  to  Southland.  Once 
safely  there,  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
dangerous  property,  for  in  those  dajrs  it  was  a  common  practice 
with  n^my  butchers  to  receive  stolen  cattle.  A  price  pleasing  to 
both  buyer  and  seller  was  quickly  agreed  upon,  the  beasts  were 
slaughtered  with  all  possible  speed,  and  the  hides,  which  bore  the 
brands  of  a  dozen  different  owners,  hurriedly  burned  or  buried. 

In  conducting  these  forajrs  the  old  cattle-stealer  invariably  went 
afoot.  By  this  means  he  was  able,  when  danger  threatened,  to 
vanish  into  the  scrub  and  to  leave  the  earth  innocent  of  a  sign  of 
him.  Had  he  been  encumbered  with  a  horse,  it  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  to  escape  observation. 

By  one  other  animal,  though,  besides  Darky  he  was  always 
accompanied — to  wit,  an  old  decoy  bullock.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  that  this  animal  would  have  proved  as  embarrassing  a 
possession  as  a  horse.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  When  a  stock-rider 
appeared  on  the  scene  he  saw  nothing  to  excite  suspicion— <»nly  a 
stray  bullock,  quietly  browsing. 

To  these  two  dumb  confederates  was  mainly  due  the  success 
which  attended  these  predatory  excursions.  It  is,  indeed,  declared 
by  the  few  old  colonists  who  remain  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  the  three  was  the  biggest  thief. 

Directed  by  the  gestures  of  the  man — ^himself  concealed — ^the 
bullock  would  approach  a  feeding  herd  of  cattle  and  gradually 
edge  away  a  fat  steer.  If,  when  the  latter  had  been  drawn  ofi  to  a 
distance,  it  evinced  any  hesitation  as  to  whether  it  should  turn 
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back  01  not,  it  was  helped  to  a  speed7  conclusion  by  a  nip  on  the 
heels  from  Darky. 

As  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  business  necessitated  strict 
avoidance  of  all  bridges  and  fords,  to  say  nothing  of  roads,  these 
animals  were  invaluable  aids  in  getting  the  stolen  cattle  to  swim 
the  many  turbulent  rivers  which  had  to  be  crossed  in  the  journey 
southwards.  There  was  no  rushing  about  of  the  mob,  to  send  a 
tell-tale  cloud  of  dust  into  the  air ;  no  shouts  or  whip-cracks,  to 
betray  the  whereabouts  of  the  thieves.  Walking  a  little  in  advance, 
the  bullock  would  plunge  straightway  into  the  water,  and,  swimming 
to  the  other  side,  would  low  invitingly,  as  though  he  had  found  a 
land  flowing  with  clover  and  rye-grass.  As  the  younger  and  more 
inexperienced  steers  answered  with  responsive  bellows,  Darky 
would  rush  from  beast  to  beast,  and  administering  a  little  per- 
suasion to  each,  would  soon  have  the  mob  in  the  river,  swimming 
across  to  join  the  leader. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  service  rendered  by  the  decoy  on  these 
occasions.  The  cattle-lifter  was  unable  to  swim — a  difficulty  he 
overcame  by  clinging  to  the  tail  of  the  animal. 

For  years  this  inflexibly  taciturn  man  carried  these  raids  to  a 
successful  issue.  But  the  arch-thief  was  taken  at  last;  how — 
though  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  tell — ^has  no  concern  with  this  story. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  cast  into 
prison. 

A  more  ridiculous  conclusion  to  a  serious  case  could  hardly  be 
imagined,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  animals  likewise 
had  judgment  pronounced  on  them.  The  buUock  was  shot  on  the 
scene  of  his  nefarious  practices,  while  Darky,  who  had  been  led 
away  captive  with  his  master,  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  utmost 
penalty  of  the  law. 

This  all  belongs  to  a  phase  of  bush  life  which  New  Zealand  will 
never  know  again ;  but  what  a  fulness,  what  a  robustness  of  life 
was  there  in  the  wild  freshness  of  her  morning-time !  They  were 
adventurers  all  then.  Nor  is  a  young  stock-rider,  who  had  come 
in  from  the  back  country  as  a  witness  at  the  trial,  the  least  artistic 
figure  in  the  picture  of  tiie  past. 

If  the  court  officials  lacerated  Darky's  feelings,  witness  after 
witness  atoned  for  it  by  dubbing  him  '  the  cleverest  dog  that  ever 
lived ' — an  oft-repeated  statement  which  appeared  to  immensely 
interest  the  stock-rider.  The  night  of  the  trial  and  verdict  a  game 
of  euchre — ^which  he  was  discreet  enough  to  lose — took  place  in  a 
neighbouring  public-house  between  this  speculative  youtik  and  the 
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warder  who  had  charge  of  the  dog.  Later  the  70ung  rascal  waxed 
lively  and  agreeable,  and  ministered  lavishly  to  the  publican's 
revenue.  Towards  midnight  two  black  shadows  might  have  been 
observ^ed — ^had  there  been  anyone  in  the  deserted  streets  to  look 
at  them — slinking  noiselessly  in  the  direction  of  a  kennel  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

Next  morning,  as  a  raw,  gusty  wind  was  bowling  across  the 
prison  yard  and  playing  skittles  with  some  tin  cans  which  were 
stacked  at  one  end  of  it,  the  Gkivemor  of  the  gaol  composedly 
watched  a  black  dog  choked  till  it  was  dead,  and  then,  as  the  law 
had  been  vindicated,  and  as  everything  had  been  a  perfect  success, 
went  contentedly  home  to  breakfast. 

When  the  news  that  Darky  had  died  by  proxy  was  communi- 
cated to  the  run-holders,  a  keen  competition  arose  among  them. 
In  the  end  Mr.  Belcher,  of  Rugged  Hills  sheep  station,  defeated 
his  rivals  with  an  offer  of  50{. 

But  Darky  refused  to  attach  himself  to  his  new  master.  More- 
over, it  soon  became  abundantly  clear  that  the  latter  was  going  to 
receive  but  scant  compensation  for  the  gold  he  had  showered  on 
the  stock-rider.  The  cattle-lifter  had  worked  the  dog  by  gesture 
only,  and  in  the  strictest  silence.  Consequently  the  orders,  com- 
mands, and  ultimately  threats,  which  were  bellowed  into  his  ears 
were  meaningless.  But  this  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Belcher.  The 
more  bewildered  the  dog  looked,  the  more  that  hot-headed  gentle- 
man roared,  as  though  deafness  were  the  only  impediment  on  the 
part  of  Darky  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  what  was  required  of 
him. 

The  man  was  all  the  more  sore  over  the  affair  as  Darky  was 
not  by  any  means  the  first  canine  treasure  he  had  purchased 
r^^ardless  of  cost ;  and  now  this  latest  venture  threatened  to  end, 
as  all  others  which  had  gone  before  had  ended,  in  the  sudden  death 
of  the  dog. 

But  Darky,  cunning  with  almost  weird  precodousness,  showed 
a  power  of  survival  that  was  unique. 

One  day,  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  sheep-yards,  after  execrating 
the  dog  until  the  foam  flew  in  spray  from  his  lips,  Mr.  Belcher 
turned  in  the  height  of  his  fienzy  and  ordered  one  of  the  shepherds 
to  get  him  his  gun. 

In  an  instant  Darky  was  off  as  though  he  had  been  projected 
by  the  force  of  powder. 

*  The  brute's  got  sense  enough  when  he  chooses  to  use  it,'  cried 
the  run-holder,  as  well  as  he  was  able  to  speak  for  the  rage  which 
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was  choking  hia  utterance.  '  D'you  see  how  quick  he  is  to  get  out 
of  the  way  whenever  I  want  to  kill  him  ?  ' 

At  this  juncture  Hon,  a  Maori  shepherd,  sununoned  sufficient 
courage  to  ask  if  he  might  have  tiie  dog  to  see  if  Ae  could  make 
anything  of  him. 

His  employer  was  about  to  hurl  an  imprecation  at  his  head, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  suggestion  was  worth  considera- 
tion. He  had  paid  a  big  price  for  Darky,  and  to  shoot  him  meant 
nothing  but  the  loss  of  his  money — a  matter  about  which  Mr. 
Belcher  was  a  little  sensitive. 

Weka  Flat  is  a  small  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  hills  clothed 
in  a  monotonous  colouring  of  yellow  tussock.  Here  stood  Hori's 
hut,  and  here  tiie  Maori  lived  a  life  as  dull  in  colour  and  as  unchange- 
able in  aspect  as  the  hills  which  curtained  in  his  little  world.  No 
one  passed  that  way,  and,  save  at  mustering-time,  no  other  shepherd 
visited  him.  Consequentiy  he  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
companionship  of  his  dogs.  This  seclusion  from  interruption  gave 
him  every  opportunity  of  studying  Darky,  and  in  a  very  little 
while  a  good  understemding  sprang  up  between  the  two.  As  the 
weeks  went  by  this  mutual  confidence  increased,  until  at  length  the 
Maori  was  able  to  communicate  by  gestures  his  desires  and  wishes 
to  the  dog ;  while  the  dog,  in  his  turn,  was  able  by  signs  to  inter- 
change thoughts  with  the  Maori.  After  a  while  Hon  was  able  to 
send  him,  without  supervision,  to  gather  sheep  at  a  distance  of 
seven  miles. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  muster,  Hori  had  started  down  country 
with  a  mob  of  five  thousand  fat  wethers.  After  the  first  day's 
drive  the  rain  began  to  come  down  in  tumbling  sheets  of  water. 
Then  came  such  a  flood  as  had  not  been  known  for  years.  The 
rivers  spread  out  and  became  lakes.  Hori  stuck  to  the  sheep  as 
long  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  but  in  the  end  was  forced  to  ride  for 
his  life.  After  several  hairbreadth  escapes  from  drowning,  he 
managed  to  reach  a  homestead.  Then  he  noticed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  Darky  had  not  followed  him. 

The  next  day  rain,  rain,  rain.  The  whole  country  was  under 
water. 

The  following  morning  the  downpour,  which  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  itself  by  starting  so  fast,  fell  away  and  stopped,  and 
towards  evening  the  waters  began  to  run  ofi  the  land. 

All  this  time  Hori  had  been  kept  a  close  prisoner  witi^  the 
friendly  habitation  he  had  foimd,  consuming  his  soul  with  the 
agony  of  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  the  sheep. 
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At  break  of  day,  the  flood  meanwhile  having  abated,  he  went 
forth  to  commence  a  search.  To  his  surprise  and  wonder  he  found 
collected  on  a  '  bachelor '  hill,  the  whole  of  the  five  thousand  sheep, 
with  Darky  in  charge,  solemnly  walking  up  and  down. 

How  came  he  there  ?  I  can  offer  no  explanation,  but  merely 
record  the  fact  as  one  only  of  scores  of  instances  of  tiie  display  of 
a  sagacity  which  seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  The  dog  appeared 
to  possess  an  innate  faculty  of  knowing  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
the  right  moment  in  which  to  do  it. 

Again  we  find  Hon,  accompanied  by  another  shepherd  and  a 
young  rouse-about,'  on  the  road  with  a  mob  of  sheep,  bound  for 
Mount  Cook  district.  All  went  well  until  an  ice-fed  river,  dose  to 
their  destination,  was  reached.  As  this  river — ^which  has  no  youth, 
being  bom  of  a  glacier  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood — ^is  so  cold 
that  any  animal  that  passes  through  it  shivers  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  dogs  to  cross  with  the  men  in  a 
contrivance  known  as  the  '  wire-rope.' 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  a  youth  to  whom  the  experience  is 
new  should  feel  a  little  giddy  at  being  drawn  through  the  air  some 
thirty  feet  above  a  madly  rushing  torrent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as 
they  neared  the  opposite  bank^  where  the  eddying  waters  leap  and 
spurt  against  the  rooks  below^  the  rouse-about  lost  his  nerve,  and, 
clutching  at  one  of  the  rods  connected  with  the  overhead  roller, 
set  the  rickety  machine  rocking  like  a  cradle.  In  the  scramble 
which  ensued  Darky  was  pushed  from  the  platform.  As  he  struck 
the  rooks  a  sharp  cry — ^the  first  and  last  he  was  ever  known  to  give 
— escaped  him.  A  moment  later  he  was  in  the  roaring  torrent — 
not  swimming,  but  beating  the  waters  with  his  paws. 

Leaping  from  the  cage  long  before  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  Hon 
landed  on  the  bank  on  fdl-f ours.  Picking  himself  up  without  the 
loss  of  an  instant,  he  sped  down  stream  at  racing  speed.  As  soon 
as  he  had  outpaced  the  current  he  scrambled  down  the  rocks  to  the 
water's  edge,  just  in  time  to  seize  the  dog  as  the  furious  river  was 
sweeping  him  past. 

A  hasty  examination  showed  that  the  right  hind  leg  was  broken, 
besides  which  there  appeared  to  be  something  wrong  with  the  hip. 
But  Hori  had  no  thought  of  looking  further  just  then.  His  one 
idea  was  to  get  the  dog  home.  Then  there  flashed  to  his  brain  a 
quick  thought.  Across  the  mountains  ran  an  old  track  which 
would  shorten  the  distance  to  his  hut  by  twelve  miles.  It  had 
long  been  disused,  and  might  be  impassable.    Should  he  attempt 

'  A  man  to  whose  lot  fall  all  the  odd  jobs  on  a  station. 
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it  ?  In  a  few  moments  he  had  taken  his  resolution.  To  his  last 
heart-beat  he  would  try.  Wrapping  his  coat  about  the  shivering 
animal,  he  gave  it  to  the  shepherd  to  hold  until  he  himself  was  in 
the  saddle.  Then  he  took  his  burden  in  his  arms  and  set  out  for 
Weka  Flat. 

His  horse,  Mulcahy  Brothers,  was  as  quick  on  his  feet  as  a 
rabbit,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  bounding  over  tussock  and 
^Spaniard*  as  though  he  were  racing  the  cloud-shadows.  On 
and  on  he  tore ;  now  dipping  from  sight  into  the  stony  bed  of  some 
trickUng  stream,  to  reappear  ahnost  immediately  on  the  other  side  ; 
now  leaping  among  a  few  startled  sheep,  who  scattered  and  fled ; 
now  teaming  past  Echoing  Bock,  which  tossed  back  the  soxmd  of 
deep-chested  sighs;  now  rushing  through  a  patch  of  scrub  with 
the  sweep  of  a  hurricane ;  and  now,  the  open  regained,  on  and  on 
again. 

In  time  the  hungry  Waitaki  was  reached.  But  the  cruel  grey 
waters,  the  hidden  quicksands,  and  the  treacherous  moving  boulders, 
held  no  terrors  for  Hori  that  day.  Without  a  break  in  his  stride 
the  horse  was  sent  floundering  in,  and  in  another  moment  was 
fighting  the  strength  and  the  wickedness  of  the  deceitful  river. 

At  length,  trembling  in  every  limb,  Mulcahy  Brothers  stood  on 
the  shingle  at  the  other  side,  at  least  two  hundred  yards  below  the 
point  at  which  he  had  entered. 

A  pause  here  to  give  the  panting  animal  breath,  and  then  on 
and  on,  the  iron  shoes  ringing  on  the  stones  of  a  wilderness  kept 
perpetually  desolate  by  the  river  which  sweeps  it  in  times  of  flood. 

Beyond  this  the  track,  rising  high  above  the  water,  as  the 
Waitaki  bursts  through  a  gorge,  became  little  better  than  a  ledge 
on  the  side  of  a  precipice,  in  places  partly  washed  away  or  covered 
with  landsUp.  Once,  at  a  spot  where  it  turned  back  upon  its  own 
direction,  while  straight  ahead  the  empty  air  went  down  direct 
three  hundred  feet,  the  horse  missed  his  footing  and  well-nigh 
tumbled  into  space.  But  he  clung  to  the  rocks  with  his  knees  like 
a  goat,  and  scrambled  out  of  danger. 

Bending  away  from  the  river,  the  track  ran  onwards  and  upwards 
through  a  region  gradually  becoming  bleaker  and  wilder  until  it 
touched  the  snow-grass.  Toiling  ever  upwards  through  this  desolate 
track  of  wind-swept  country,  where  nothing  spoke  of  life  save  an 
occasional  voeka^  which  appeared,  slipped  behind  a  tussock,  and 
was  gone,  Hori  reached  at  length  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

In  these  altitudes  a  continuous  freezing  and  tiiawing  takes 
place  during  six  months  of  the  year.    The  sun  and  frost,  aided  by 
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frequent  rainfalls,  easily  crumble  the  slate  and  sandstone,  sending 
the  shattered  fragments  down  the  mountain  side.  Pulling  his 
horse  out  of  the  track,  the  daring  ridei,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, went  slipping  and  floundering  downward  through  this 
shding  mass  of  rubbish— every  plunge  threatening  a  headlong  fall, 
from  which  neither  man  nor  horse  would  ever  have  risen. 

The  bottom  reached  in  safety,  a  wild  cry  seemed  to  break  of 
itself  from  the  breast  of  the  man.  All  danger  was  past,  for  there 
he  struck  again  the  winding  track,  which  thereafter  followed  the 
ridge  of  a  spur  whose  foot  is  planted  on  Weka  Flat. 

A  few  lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  suffusing  the  crests 
of  the  surrounding  Mils  with  a  transient  beauty  not  their  own  as 
the  stout-hearted  horse,  panting  and  ready  to  drop,  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  hut. 

There  was  a  tenderness  in  the  touch  of  the  supple  brown  hands 
as  they  passed  lightly  to  and  fro  in  bandaging  the  splints,  which 
I  apparently  made  Hie  suffering  animal  feel  soothed  by  the  contact. 

It  took  some  time,  and  the  pain  must  have  been  great,  yet  never 
once  did  the  dog  wince  or  cry  out.  He  knew  that  the  man  was 
doing  him  good,  and  he  lay  quiet. 

In  time  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  crawl  to  the  door  and  to 
lie  blinking  in  the  sunshine.  But  Hon  was  broken-hearted.  He 
knew  that  Darky  would  never  work  for  him  again. 

•  ••••••• 

One  broiling  hot  day  the  station  hands  were  busy  in  the  yards 
drafting  the  weaning  muster.  As  the  work  proceeded  the  diouts 
of  the  men  became  almost  inaudible  in  an  ever-increasing  chorus 
of  lament — ^the  shrill  treble  from  the  separated  lambs  and  the  deep 
guttural  response  from  the  ewes. 

In  addition  to  this  infliction,  the  dust,  which  rose  in  dense  clouds 
and  hid  the  sky,  soon  became  almost  unbearable.  Dust  at  any 
time  is  annoying  enough,  but  only  those  who  have  worked  in  sheep- 
yards  on  a  scorching  hot  day  can  understand  what  a  cumulative 
irritant  it  can  become.  It  had  worried  everybody  into  such  a  fever 
tiiat  even  Mr.  Belcher  thought  it  discreet  to  refnun  from  his  usual 
freedom  of  abuse,  and  to  confine  his  habitual  fault-finding  to 
muttered  grumblings,  which,  although  they  sounded  like  male- 
dictions, were  not  suffidentiy  distinct  to  be  resented. 

At  length,  when  it  became  impossible  to  see  anything  but  objects 
near  at  hand,  and  when  even  they  had  taken  on  a  visionary  look, 
*  Smoke-oh  1 '  was  called  to  allow  the  hovering  cloud  to  settie. 

Qlad  of  a  few  minutes'  respite,  the  men  moved  away  to  an 
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adjoining  paddock,  and,  lying  upon  the  grass,  palled  out  their  pipes 
and  lit  them. 

Of  a  sudden,  high  above  the  din  of  the  bleating  sheep,  rose  a 
strident  cry  of  *  Look  out !  * 

As  the  dust  slowly  settled  one  of  the  shepherds  had  noticed 
that  some  careless  hand  had  left  open  a  gate.  The  ewes  had  found 
this  out,  and,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  a  chance  of  rejoining  the 
lambs,  were  running  towards  the  opening  in  confused  and  nmsy 
disorder.  The  men  had  retired  to  too  great  a  distance  to  nip  tiie 
mischief  in  the  bud.  Darky,  however,  who  had  crawled  down  to 
the  yards  after  Hon,  was  dozing  behind  the  rails.  He  saw  the 
danger,  and  tried  to  prevent  it.  But  he  could  not  hobble  to  the 
gate  in  time.  A  few  seconds  later,  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
he  was  knocked  in  the  dust  and  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  scurrying 
feet. 

Before  the  men  arrived  at  the  gate  and  stopped  the  onrush 
the  greater  part  of  the  morning's  work  had  been  undone. 

Only  those  who  have  dreamt  of  the  devil  in  a  nightmare  can 
have  the  faintest  conception  of  what  Mr.  Belcher  looked  like  at 
that  moment.  Mad  with  rage,  he  dashed  his  hat  on  to  the  ground 
and  danced  Beelzebub's  own  rigadoon  around  it.  Desisting  of  a 
sudden,  he  lunged  out  his  foot  in  an  attempt  to  kick  Darky,  but, 
misjudging  his  distance,  barked  his  shin  against  a  rail. 

The  shepherds  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  in  terror,  momentarily 
expecting  to  be  slain. 

But  instead  of  imbruing  his  hands  in  their  blood  a  dreadful 
sort  of  spurious  calm  came  over  the  man. 

Looking  more  like  the  Prince  of  Darkness  than  ever  by  reason 
of  his  uncovered  head  of  tousled  red  hair,  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and 
the  thick  black  paste  of  dust  and  sweat  which  covered  his  face,  he 
muttered  in  an  undertone  which  made  the  bjrstanders  shiver  to 
hear,  '  I  know  what  I'll  do  with  the  thieving  cur.  FU  teach  him 
to  work  for  a  nigger  when  he  wouldn't  work  for  me.  I'll  let  him 
know  that  I  didn't  sling  away  my  good  money  to  stuff  his  useless 
hide  with  meat.  Didn't  you  tell  me,  Alick,  that  the  boundary 
dog  was  missing  from  Oastle  Bluff  ?  Open  your  jaws  and  speak, 
can't  you  ?  It  is.  Very  well,  then.  The  lliieving  mongrel  shall 
go  up  there.  Do  you  hear,  Hori  ?  Take  him  up  there  at  <mce, 
and  be  off  with  you  1    If  I  catch  him  at  Weka  Flat  to-morrow, 

I'll '     Here  the  man  became  purely  animal,  barking,  and 

frothing  at  the  lips. 

The  life  of  a  boundary  dog,  to  which  the  run-holder  in  his  virulent 
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hatred  towards  the  animal  had  condemned  Darlqr,  is  a  dog^s  life 
with  a  vengeance.  In  New  Zealand  the  long  stretches  of  wire 
fencing  which  divide  the  sheep-runs  are  broken  in  places  by  the 
unenclosed  roads  which  at  wide  intervals  thread  these  great  tracts 
of  grazing  land.  At  the  gaps  thus  made  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  check  to  prevent  the  sheep  straying  from  one  run  to  another. 
Gates  are  unreliable.  A  swagger — ^the  local  term  for  tramp — ^if  he 
considered  himself  badly  used  at  the  last  place  of  call,  as  he  often 
does,  might  maliciously  destroy  the  gate  or  perhaps  prop  it  open. 
Or  a  wandering  digger  might  break  it  up  to  obtain  wood  with  which 
to  boil  his  ^  biUy ' — ^f or  there  are  districts  in  this  part  of  New  Zealand 
where  no  stick  larger  than  one's  little  finger  is  to  be  found  in  a 
day's  tramp.  Again,  the  driver  of  an  up-country  coach — ^if  he  were 
alone,  as  he  fre<jnently  is — ^although  he  might  safely  get  down  to 
open  the  gate,  could  not,  after  he  had  led  his  team  through,  risk 
the  danger  of  leaving  the  horses  unattended  while  he  went  back  to 
shut  it.  Besides,  travellers  in  general,  either  from  thoughtlessness 
or  laziness,  are  not  too  particular  in  the  matter  of  shutting  gates. 

As  gates  are  inadequate,  a  dog  is  chained  at  each  one  of  tiiese 
(^nings.  Generally  the  most  useless  animal  about  the  homestead 
is  selected  for  the  purpose,  as  no  quality  is  necessary  beyond  that 
of  being  an  object  of  fear  to  the  sheep.  As  the  roads  cut  the  fences 
in  all  sorts  of  places,  Hiese  animals  are  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of 
a  shadeless  plain,  by  a  river's  bank,  in  a  sunless  gorge,  or  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  pass. 

As  there  is  no  other  practical  method  by  which  the  desired 
object  can  be  attained,  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
fairly  valid  excuse  for  the  employment  of  these  animals. 

Tet  there  is  a  serious  aspect  to  the  aSair.  It  often  has  a  tragic 
issue,  and,  at  the  best,  the  fact  remains  that  the  dogs  are  at  all 
seasons  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements. 

True,  a  brief  joy  may  occasionally  be  theirs.  A  compassionate 
traveller,  or  a  swagger,  to  spite  a  run-holder,  will  sometimes  set  one 
free.  But  the  poor  beast  has  nowhere  to  go  but  to  tiie  homestead, 
whence  he  is  at  once  dragged  back  to  bondage.  At  rare  intervals 
one  is  stolen. 

For  the  rest,  the  hot  winds  of  summer  give  place  to  the  piercing 
blasts  of  winter,  but  no  change  other  than  that  of  the  seasons  comes 
to  the  boundary  dog.  Chained  to  some  wild  spot,  where  nothing 
speaks  of  movement,  he  drags  out  a  lonesome  life  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  featureless  duty.  During  the  night-watches,  during  the 
noonday  heat,  there  is  the  same  absence  of  purpose,  the  same 
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monotony  of  lepose.  No  action — nothing.  It  is  an  existence 
where  even  thought  might  well  languish  foi  lack  of  nourishment. 

Castle  BluS,  where  Darky  was  chained  to  this  living  death, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  gorge  at  the  back  of  Bugged  Hills 
run.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  rectangular  formation 
of  the  rock,  which  resembles  ruined  masonry  of  titanic  proportions. 
'  The  presence  of  certain  vegetable  growths  strengthens  the  resem- 
blance to  ivy-clad  buttress  and  tower.  The  forlomest  place  you 
can  call  to  mind  would  be  full  of  interest  in  comparison  with  this 
desolate  spot.  Scarcely  a  sound  ever  breaks  the  stillness  but  the 
dismal  sigh  of  wind  through  the  tussocks,  or  the  long,  low,  moaning, 
which  never  changes,  of  running  water. 

Tet  Darky  was  more  fortunate  than  most  of  these  pitiable 
animals,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  his  lot  to  have  his  wants  attended 
to  by  one  of  those  miscreants  who  appear  to  be  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  a  dog  can  go  for  days  without  food  without  experiencing 
the  smallest  inconvenience.  In  Hori  he  had  a  steadfast  friend, 
who  never  let  him  lack  and  suffer  hunger.  Frequently,  too,  the 
Maori,  when  he  had  ridden  over  with  the  regular  supply  of  food, 
would  prolong  his  stay,  silently  watching  the  dog  as  he  dozed  in  the 
sun. 

As  Darky  slept  he  often  sighed,  for  in  his  slumbers  the  old 
familiar  scenes  came  back.  Once  more  he  saw  the  cattle-lifter's 
danger-signal,  bidding  him  vanish  from  sight ;  once  more  he  heard 
the  bullock's  low ;  whereat  his  limbs  twitched,  for  in  his  dreams  he 
was  responding  with  a  rush.  After  a  few  minutes  these  seemingly 
real  fancies  melted  into  something  else,  whereupon  he  started, 
growling,  to  his  feet.  Across  his  brain  had  flitted  a  vision  of  another 
master,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  his  face  but  bloodshot 
eyes. 

Thereafter  for  a  time  he  would  sit,  still  in  a  sort  of  dream, 
gazing  wistfully  at  the  great  expanse  of  open  plain  which  stretched 
away  to  the  white  peaks  of  the  Southern  Alps,  which  closed  grandly 
the  distant  view — ^that  plain  which  he  had  crossed  and  recrossed 
so  often  in  his  golden  days. 

At  length,  with  a  sigh,  he  would  turn  and  glance  at  the  brown 
face  above  him  for  the  smile  and  the  look  that  would  lighten  his 
bondage. 

Winter  came,  and  with  it  an  anxious  time  for  Mr.  Belcher. 
Although  the  carrying  capadty  of  each  run  is,  from  long  experi- 
ence, known  to  a  nicety,  the  temptation  to  overstock  is  always 
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great.  In  bis  hunger  of  gold  Mr.  Belcher  had  been  enticed  into 
committing  this  blunder.  As  the  winter,  which  was  a  particularly 
severe  one,  progressed  it  daily  became  more  evident  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  trouble  was  to  muster  and  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
stock  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  weather  was  threatening  when  Hori  received  the  news. 
For  two  days  dark  clouds  had  been  scudding  across  the  sky.  With 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  came  the  downfall.  That  night 
and  all  the  next  day  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  blended  in 
rain. 

Hori  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  had  put  off  taking  food  to  Darky 
as  long  as  possible,  knowing  that  when  once  tbe  muster  began  he 
would  not  have  another  opportunity  of  doing  so  until  the  last 
sheep  had  been  drafted  from  the  yards.  Now  he  feared,  if  he 
waited  any  longer,  he  might  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  across 
the  creek  at  Castle  Bluff. 

Towards  evening,  the  deluge  being  still  incessant,  he  saddled 
up,  and,  strapping  a  side  of  mutton  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle, 
started  up  the  spur  to  Razor  Back  Pass. 

Before  he  had  gone  very  far  he  heard  a  loud  '  Coo-ee ! '  and, 
looking  back,  saw  old  Alick  and  Surly  Mick,  two  of  the  station 
hands,  racing  up  the  spur  after  him. 

He  reined  in,  and  waited  for  them  to  come  up. 

*  Bain  or  no  rain,  Hon,*  began  old  AUck  at  once, '  this  muster's 
got  to  begin  to-morrow.  The  boss  has  sent  me  and  Mick  up  to 
help  you  with  the  back  country,  and  we're  to  shake  down  in  your 
shanty  to-night.'  After  a  pause  he  added,  ^  Where  are  you  off 
to?' 

His  comments  on  the  Maori's  kind-heartedness,  when  he  learned 
the  object  of  his  ride,  were  too  rich  in  personal  allusions  to  bear 
reproduction  here. 

Thereafter  for  a  time  all  three  were  silent,  no  sound  disturbing 
the  stillness  but  the  patter  of  the  rain  against  the  oilskin  coats. 

At  length  Hori  took  out  his  pipe,  lit  a  match,  and,  sheltering  it 
in  his  hand  from  the  wind  and  the  rain,  put  it  to  the  tobacco. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  bringing  out  a  word  after  each  draw  at  the 
pipe-stem, '  this  won't  do.'  Tossing  away  the  match,  he  added,  as 
he  struck  his  horse  lightly  on  the  ribs  with  his  open  hand,  *  Come, 
Mulcahy !    Let's  get  on.' 

*  Hold  on  I '  cried  Alick— though  I  am  obliged  to  tone  down 
the  somewhat  too  outspoken  language  of  the  original,  for  the  old 
fellow's  disgust  was  still  great.   '  If  you're  bent  on  acting  the  goat, 
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I'll  come  along  too.  I  might  as  well  go  in  for  a  thorough  good 
wetting  as  anything  else.'  Turning  in  his  saddle,  he  added,  '  Are 
70U  coming,  Mick  ? ' 

Surly  Mick,  who  certainly  appeared  to  have  the  best  right  to 
that  sobriquet  of  any  man  alive,  for  he  was  soaked  in  grumpiness 
as  well  as  rain,  muttered  a  reluctant  assent  and  fell  into  line  behind 
the  others. 

An  hour  brought  them  to  the  summit  of  the  Pass.  As  they 
worked  their  way  down  the  opposite  slope  they  noticed  that  the 
rain  had  been  much  heavier  there  than  on  the  Weka  Flat  side  of 
the  range.  Every  trickling  stream  had  swollen  into  a  cata- 
ract, which  leapt  headlong  into  the  gorge  below.  There  was 
no  mistaking,  either,  the  muttering  sound  which  the  wind  from  time 
to  time  brought  to  their  ears.  The  creek  was  up,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost. 

Slipping  and  splashing  down  the  track  at  imminent  risk  of 
breaking  their  necks,  the  riders  at  length  reached  the  bottom,  and 
struck  the  creek. 

But  it  was  a  creek  no  longer — ^a  broad  resistless  river  had 
taken  its  place. 

As  they  rode  on  in  silence  by  the  side  of  the  leaping  waters  the 
light  began  to  fail.  Before  they  pulled  up  opposite  the  Bluff,  with 
the  river  racing  between  it  and  them,  the  view  had  narrowed  and 
darkened  around  them. 

For  a  time  Hori  remained  attentively  regarding  the  dumps  of 
flax  and  Voi-toi  bushes  which  came  looming  out  of  the  darkness, 
went  hurrying  past,  and  were  lost  to  sight  again. 

Presently  he  turned  and  said  quietly,  '  It's  been  raining  where 
those  were  torn  up  by  the  roots.' 

*'  Well,'  repUed  Mick,  out  of  whom  the  downpour  appeared  to 
have  washed  the  last  vestige  of  any  cheerfulness  he  may  ever  have 
possessed,  '  it  ain't  exactiy  dry  here,  if  you  ask  me.  My  boots  is 
full  of  water.' 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  remark,  Hori  turned  again  and  looked 
at  the  river.  ^  There's  a  lot  more  of  this  to  come  down,'  he  said 
after  a  pause.  Then,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bluff,  he  added,  '  If  he  isn't  shifted  from  where  he  is,  he'll  be 
drowned  in  an  hour.' 

^  WeU,  if  he  is,'  growled  Mick,  who  was  rapidly  growing  worse, 
*  he  won't  be  the  first  boundary  dog  what's  floated  at  the  end  of  a 
chain.'  ^ 

For  reply— ^and  before  his  companions  had  time  to  interfere — 
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Hon  took  Molcahy  Brothers  back  some  twenty  paces,  wheeled  Tiim 
round,  and,  holding  him  well  together,  raced  him  at  the  river. 

There  was  a  shower  of  sparks  struck  from  the  stones,  a  leap,  a 
plnnge,  and  the  water  was  about  the  Maori's  neck. 

Twenty  paces  below,  and  well  out  in  the  stream,  rider  and 
horse  rose  to  the  surface  and  went  hurrying  away  with  the  flood. 

The  two  men  on  the  bank  stood  open-mouthed,  qpellbound, 
watching  the  drifting  shadows.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  horse 
battled  against  the  swirling  current,  they  heard,  above  the  incessant 
roar  of  waters,  a  dreadful  soimd  of  laboured  breathing. 

*  If  he  can  only  hang  on  for  another  twenty  yards  he'll  fetch  it,' 
exclaimed  Alick,  in  a  voice  he  would  not  have  recognised  as  his  own. 
After  a  brief  pause  he  added,  in  an  exultant  tone,  ^  He'll  do  it ! 
He'll  do  it,  by '    The  rest  of  it  died  on  his  lips. 

Stooping  forward,  peering  into  the  gloom,  he  had  seen  Mulcahy 
Brothers  rear  and  beat  the  water  with  his  feet.  The  next  second 
man  and  horse  had  parted  company.  Then  all  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  blackness  of  night. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  reporting  very  favour- 
ably of  Alick  when  I  say  that  instead  of  exhibiting  distress  he 
appeared  to  regard  the  calamity  in  the  light  of  a  personal  injury. 
EQs  thoughts  turned  at  once  to  the  muster  and  to  the  extra 
work  that  would  now  devolve  on  himself.  Only  Hori  had  known 
where  tiie  sheep  were  running,  and  now  that  he  had  ^chucked 
away  his  life  for  a  dashed  dog '  every  acre  of  the  back  country 
would  have  to  be  searched.  This  meant  not  only  delay,  but  dicys 
of  hard  work — and  hard  work  is  a  thing  a  shepherd  detests. 
H  The  vision  which  this  train  of  thought  conjured  up  must  have 
been  an  unpleasant  one,  for,  bumping  by  accident  against  Mick's 
horse,  he  accosted  his  mate  with  a  roughness  which  nearly  led  to  a 
quarrel. 

Hot  words  were  subsiding  into  muttered  '  Ohs ! '  ^  Ahs  I '  and 
*  Indeeds  I '  when  in  a  flash  the  two  men  became  as  silent  and 
rigid  as  though  they  had  been  stricken  into  stone.  They  had 
heard  the  sound  of  iron  shoes  striking  Uie  pebbles  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

With  their  lungs  still  filled  with  the  breaths  tiiey  had  drawn, 
they  listened  as  never  men  listened  before. 

After  some  moments  of  intense  suspense,  a  '  Coo-ee! '  came  over 
the  water. 

*  Hori ! '  cried  Alick,  loosening  his  pent-up  breath  with  a  sound 
more  loud  than  the  spoken  word. 
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Presently  the  Maori  called  again.  *  It's  aU  right.  Fve  caught 
my  horse.  Don't  wait  for  me.  I  shall  go  round  by  the  Elbow  to 
get  back.    Good-night  I ' 

*  Qood-night !  And  now  that's  over/  continued  Alick,  address- 
ing his  companion,  *  the  sooner  we  make  tracks  for  Weka  Flat  and 
get  out  of  these  wet  things  the  better.' 

As  they  moved  away  they  heard  Hori,  as  he  cantered  off  in  the 
direction  of  Castle  Bluff,  carolling  in  the  musical  Maori  langaage 
some  joyous  lay  of  his  people. 

'  C^n't  see  what  he's  got  to  sing  about/  grunted  Mick,  '  for 
it's  no  smoke  he'll  get  this  night  with  all  his  matches  wet.' 

*  It's  to  keep  away  the  spirits/  explained  Alick,  in  his  superior 
knowledge.    ^  Those  Maori  beggars  are  awful  funks  in  the  dark.' 

Summer  came,  turning  the  discordant  roar  of  the  creeks  to 
musical  prattle. 

Summer — and  Christmas  Day  at  Weka  Flat.  A  pure  soft 
freshness  about  the  air,  a  sparkling  brilliancy  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. The  smoke  from  the  rude  sod  chimney  of  Hori's  hut  reared 
itself  aloft  in  a  thinly  drawn  column  of  blue.  Hori  himself,  while 
waiting  for  the  ^  billy '  to  boil,  lolled  on  a  bench  outside,  idly  watch- 
ing a  hawk  which  hung  motionless  over  a  patch  of  maiavJca  on  the 
hillside  opposite.  Suddenly  the  bird  glided  swiftly  downward. 
Instantly  a  young  rabbit  rushed  into  the  open  and  disappeared 
down  a  burrow.  But  there  had  been  a  pair.  The  hawk  fluttered 
out  of  the  scrub  with  something  in  his  talons. 

Breakfast-time  at  Weka  Flat. 

Having  finished  his  scanty  meal  of  black  tea  and  ship  biscuits, 
Hori  went  to  the  door  to  knock  the  leaves  from  his  pannikin.  As 
he  stepped  over  the  door-sill  Alick  slipped  from  his  saddle  and 
nearly  jumped  on  his  toes. 

Evidently  the  tough  old  fellow  was  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
finest  jokes  in  the  world,  for  his  face  was  one  monstrous  grin. 

*  I  thought  you'd  gone  to  Bald  Hills  after  stragglers/  ^  said  Hori, 
regarding  the  man  with  a  perplexed  stare. 

*  So  I  did ;  but  there  weren't  any  there.'  Nudgiqg  the  Maori 
in  the  ribs,  he  continued  shly,  ^  Came  back  by  way  of  Castle  Bluff, 
Hori.'  As  his  companion  continued  to  regard  him  with  a  puzzled 
look,  gravely  doubting  his  sanity,  he  added,  with  much  wagging  of 

1  During  a  muster  sheep  which  have  strayed  from  adjoining  mns  are  picked 
out  and  kept  apart  until  sent  for  by  their  respective  owners.  These  wanderers 
are  known  as  *  stragglers.' 
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his  head,  ^Brought  someone  with  me   to   spend  Christmas  Da7 
with  7011,  Hori/ 

As  he  spoke  Darky  came  limping  round  the  corner  of  the  hut, 
and,  ceaselessly  beating  the  ground  with  his  tcdl,  dragged  himself 
to  the  feet  of  the  Maori. 

When  the  first  transports  of  joy  were  over,  Alick,  who  had  been 
looking  on  with  the  proud  air  of  an  artist  regarding  a  finished  work 
which  he  considers  his  masterpiece,  exclaimed,  *  As  I  was  passing 
the  Bluff  at  dayUght  this  morning,  and  saw  the  poor  old  beggar 
looking  so  lonely,  and  happened  to  remember  it  was  Christmas  Day, 
damme,  I  thought  of  it ! ' 

And  as  the  recollection  of  his  happy  inspiration  came  back  to 
him  he  slapped  his  thighs  several  times  in  rapid  succession  and 
went  off  in  a  peal  of  cackling  laughter. 

'  Suppose  the  boss  should  turn  up,*  said  Hori,  glancing  at  the 
track,  which  wound  in  a  tiiin  dark  line  across  the  hills  down  to  the 
homestead. 

'  Oh,  he's  bound  to  be  on  the  spree  on  Christmas  Day,'  replied 
AUck,  sobered  somewhat  by  the  look  of  anxiety  he  saw  in  the  face 
of  the  Maori.  *  Besides,  it's  only  for  the  day,  Tou  can  carry  him 
back  first  thing  in  the  morning.' 

High  noon  on  Christmas  Day,  and  not  a  cloud  to  mar  the  purity 
of  the  heavens,  not  a  sound  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  earth. 
A  day  of  heat  and  repose,  of  quiet  content ;  a  day  on  which  a  man 
might  admit  he  felt  lazy  and  be  not  ashamed ;  a  day  of  sleepy 
stc^nation,  when  even  Nature  seemed  sunk  in  a  noonday  siesta. 

The  shepherds,  with  no  disposition  to  talk  or  inclination  to 
smoke,  lay  prostrate  on  the  grass,  silent  and  motionless. 

Darky,  in  a  strange  half-sorrowful,  half-delicious  doze,  lay  with 
his  chin  resting  on  the  breast  of  the  Maori.  From  time  to  time  he 
opened  the  comer  of  one  eye  to  glance  at  the  dusky  face — as  though 
to  assure  himself  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream — and  then,  heaving  a 
great  sigh  which  shook  his  whole  frame,  nestled  still  closer,  and 
dozed  again. 

Sunshine  and  silence  everywhere;  sunshine  and  peace,  and, 
begotten  of  it,  a  blessed  sense  of  restfulness. 

But  Weka  Flat  was  soon  to  wear  a  very  different  aspect. 

Of  a  sudden  Alick's  horse,  which  had  been  standing  in  the  shade 
if  the  hut,  dozing  with  the  rest  of  them,  pricked  his  ears  and  looked 
up. 

So  still  was  everything  the  sound  of  even  this  slight  movement 
was  audible. 
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The  men  heard  it  and  glanced  at  the  horse.  The  next  second 
they  were  on  their  feet,  shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands  and 
looking  along  the  track  at  a  rapidly  approaching  object,  which, 
comet-like,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  tail  of  dust. 

Presently  Hori  whistled  a  long,  low  note. 

'  Dog  my  cats ! '  muttered  Alick  a  moment  later.  ^  He's  a 
bit  on,  too,  I  should  say,  from  the  way  he's  sitting  his  horse.' 

Before  they  were  able  to  get  Darky  out  of  harm's  way  they 
were -confronted  in  full  by  the  savage  glare  of  the  run-holder. 

At  these  close  quarters  they  noticed  that  he  carried  a  rabbit- 
rifle  under  his  arm. 

Mr.  Belcher  had  a  grievance.  It  was  written  in  every  line  of 
his  scowling  visage.  The  peaceful  morning  exercised  no  soothing 
influence  upon  Im  mind.  Sunshine  signified  nothing  to  him  but 
dry  weather,  and  dry  weather  meant  a  scarcity  of  food  for  the 
sheep.  Even  brandy  could  not  deaden  his  brain  to  that  fact.  He 
had  tried  it ;  but  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  the  creaking  of  the  corru- 
gated-iron roof,  as  it  expanded  to  the  touch  of  the  sun,  was  a  con- 
tinual reminder  of  the  toasting  earth.  It  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  felt  that  he  would  rather  go  outside  and  shake  his 
fist  at  the  cloudless  sky,  or,  better  still,  indulge  in  his  favourite 
hobby,  and  prowl  about  Uie  run  until  he  found  something  to  grumble 
at  and  someone  to  bully. 

As  he  sat  his  foam-flecked  horse,  darting  about  him,  in  his 
aggrieved  state  of  mind,  swift  glances  of  suspicion,  he  caught  sight 
of  Darky. 

Here  was  a  scapegoat  for  the  bright  sunshine,  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  balmy  air. 

'  What's  that  dog  doing  here  ?  '  he  cried,  scrambling  from  his 
horse. 

Hori  looked  very  foolish  and  knew  not  what  to  say. 

Alick,  however,  reckless  of  all  moral  obligations,  answered 
boldly,  '  That's  just  what  we  was  wondering.  I  was  saying  to 
Hori  not  a  second  ago  that  some  blamed  swagger  must  have  let  him 
loose.' 

^  Ah ! '  was  all  Mr.  Belcher  said. 

But  it  was  more  than  enough. 

^  Stand  out  of  the  way  if  you  don't  want  to  be  shot ! '  cried  the 
half-tipsy  brute. 

With  a  look  of  terror  in  his  eyes  the  Maori  seized  Darky  and 
held  him  tightly  between  his  knees. 

But  this  action  put  no  check  upon  the  drunken  rashness  of 
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Mr.  Belcher.  He  brought  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  crooked  his 
finger  round  the  trigger. 

'  I'll  count  three/  he  bawled,  '  and  if  you  don't  drop  that  dog 
I'll  shoot ! ' 

Alick,  who  dared  not  expostulate  with  his  savage  employer, 
could  only  stand  by  and  watch  in  despair. 

'  One.    Two.    Are  you  going  to  drop  him  ? ' 

But  Hori  stood  on  in  determined  defiance,  the  dog  still  gripped 
between  his  knees. 

•Three!' 

The  Maoris  in  the  village  on  the  coast  would  have  been  at  some 
loss  to  recognise  their  kinsman  in  the  man  who  laid  Darky  on  the 
grass  and  knelt  at  his  side,  so  unnaturally  white  had  he  turned. 

Tenderly,  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman's  caress,  he  passed 
his  hand  under  the  dog's  neck  and  turned  his  face  towards  his  own. 
But  he  met  with  no  responsive  glance.  Darky  lay  in  stiff  unconcern 
with  a  glaze  on  his  half-closed  eyes. 

Surely  nothing  but  the  special  providence  which  is  said  to  watch 
over  the  actions  of  madmen  and  drunkards  could  have  directed 
that  shot. 

*  And  now,  Hori,  you  black  scoundrel,'  cried  the  bulljring  run- 
holder,  climbing  back  into  his  saddle, '  the  quicker  you  are  in  getting 
out  of  this,  the  better  I'll  be  pleased ;  so  you  can  come  down  to  the 
house  for  your  oheque  as  soon  as  you  like.' 

•  Thank  you,'  said  the  Maori,  looking  at  the  dead  form  on  the 
ground  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  ache  with  repressed  tears,  '  I  will 
make  you  a  Christmas  present  of  it.' 

Jambs  Bucklakd. 
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Hampstead  Re-visited. 


As  on  men,  so  on  their  dwelling-places,  cliange  seems  to  fall  with 
unequal  degrees  of  rapidity.  There  are  quiet,  out-of-the- 
world  towns  in  England  which,  like  hale,  middle-aged  gentlemen, 
remain  for  decades  hardly  touched  by  visible  change.  On  the 
other  hand,  places  which  lie  along  the  route  of  industrial  and 
social  progress  may  alter  with  startling  rapidity,  like  boys  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood.  The  alteration  is  not  merely  an  expansion 
but  a  transformation,  the  old  features  being  ruthlessly  obliterated 
by  the  heavy  heel  of  progress. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Hampstead  to  fall  between  these 
extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  it  lay,  up  to  recent  years,  far  enough 
from  the  metropolis  to  retain  an  isolated  existence.  A  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  the  yellow  omnibus,  when  starting  for  town, 
would,  through  its  conductor,  announce  its  direction  by  shouting 
'  London !  London  t '  Even  now  old  inhabitants  will  lapse  into 
the  pretty  custom  of  speaking  of  '  the  village.'  Its  mere  remote- 
ness, however,  would  not  have  spared  it  so  long  had  it  not  pos- 
sessed, in  its  high  situation,  another  self-conserving  characteristic. 
Cabmen  have  been  keenly  alive  to  this  circumstance ;  and  a  story 
still  circulates  of  a  busy  editor  who,  on  trying  Hampstead  about 
thirty  years  ago,  *  nearly  ruined  himself '  by  cab-fares.  The  effect 
of  the  distance  and  height  combined,  as  a  check  on  population,  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  melancholy  experience  of  the  more  per- 
tinacious  inhabitants  that  neighbours  and  friends  were  apt  to  drift 
into  town  as  their  families  grew  up  and  ^  society '  laid  its  heavy 
hand  on  them.  People  who  went  much  into  London  had  to  prac- 
tise economies.  Younger  men,  on  returning  from  town,  walked 
up  the  hill,  though,  as  one  of  them  remarked  to  his  friend  when, 
walking  together  in  Norway,  the  climb  was  a  greater  drag  than  an 
ascent  of  several  hours  in  the  keen  mountain  air.  Occasionally,  on 
returning  by  the  late  onmibus,  one  would  remark  the  figure  of  a 
well-known  Church  dignitary  bearing  the  tedium  of  the  sluggish 
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pace,  varied  by  the  miseries  of  the  thumps  as  the  lumbering  vehicle 
foolishly  essayed  a  higher  speed,  with  all  the  indications  of  a 
Christian  fortitude. 

Tet,  protected  as  it  has  been,  the  retirement  of  Hampstead  has 
had  to  succumb  to  the  march  of  progress.  The  tide  of  metropoUtan 
expansion  flowed  resistlessly  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  b^;an  to 
creep  up  towards  the  doomed  village.  Concurrently  with  this 
advance,  the  growing  demand  of  Londoners  for  a  place  of  residence 
outside  the  limits  of  town  gave  an  impulse  to  the  '  improvement ' 
of  Hampstead ;  the  local  builder,  like  some  traitor  in  a  beleaguered 
fortress,  assisting  the  approaching  metropolitan  troop  in  effecting  a 
surrender. 

To  judge  from  the  apparent  age  of  the  later  houses,  and  from 
drawings  made  about  that  time,  the  transition  from  village 
separateness  to  suburban  absorption  must  have  well  begun  by  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Tet  it  was  only  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century  that  the  annexation  of  Hampstead  by  its  mighty 
neighbour  became  apparent  to  all.  In  the  'sixties  one  could  still 
on  a  Sunday  walk  up  from  the  Swiss  Cottage  to  Hampstead  through 
hayfields,  and  approach  the  village  by  a  delightfully  characteristic 
labjrrinth  of  little  courts  and  alleys,  while  even  the  chain  of  buildings 
which  was  to  connect  the  village  with  London  by  Haverstock  Hill 
had  its  rustic  gaps.  Towards  the  end  of  the  'seventies  the  London 
builder  had  begun  to  disclose  hia  intention  by  much  demoUtion  of 
trees  and  old  buildings  on  the  south-west  or  St.  John's  Wood  side. 
The  queer  little  alleys  and  courts  were  swept  away,  the  immortal- 
looking  oaks  in  the  hedgerows  of  the  fields  fell  to  the  axe,  and  the 
lines  of  Fitzjohn  Avenue  and  some  of  the  adjacent  roads  were 
marked  out.  Two  approaches  for  the  advance  of  London,  a  south 
and  a  south-west,  were  thus  secured,  though  on  the  south-east  or 
Kentish  Town  side  a  barrier  of  fields  still  maintained  itself.  At 
this  date  Hampstead  had  considerable  stretches  of  old  building  and 
avenue  where  no  hint  of  the  invader  disturbed  one's  contemplation. 
On  the  west  side,  Holly  Hill,  WindmiU  Hill,  the  Grove,  and  adjacent 
parts  had  nothing  aggressively  new.  Well  Walk  still  preserved 
something  of  a  look  of  genteel  old  age,  and,  with  its  fine  avenue, 
was  regarded,  like  Church  Bow,  as  one  of  the  choice  fragments  of 
old  Hampstead.  Frognal,  too,  embowered  under  masses  of  high 
foliage,  remained  untouched  by  the  later  and  more  thorough- 
going effort  at  reconstruction.  In  those  days  one  had  vistas  of 
toned  brick  house  and  wall  and  stately  timber,  through  which  one 
seemed  to  look  back  into  the  days  when  the  gallants  and  fine 
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ladies  met  and  lisped  their  pretty  gossip  in  the  Long  Room  of  the 
Spa  and  the  gardens  of  the  Upper  Flask.  Contemplating  such  an 
old-world  picture,  the  spectator  would  scarcely  have  been  surprised 
to  see  coming  upon  the  scene  the  familiar  figure  of  the  satirical 
dean,  or  of  the  metaphysical  poet,  or  of  him  whom  the  gods  loved 
too  well  to  leave  long  on  earth. 

It  was  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  that  serious  in- 
roads were  made  on  these  haunts  of  the  past.  The  Metropolitan 
Railway  advanced  a  step  nearer,  and  later  the  tramways  reached 
the  foot  of  the  East  Heath.  The  builder  was  busy  closing  up, 
covering  the  St.  John's  Wood  side  of  the  hill  with  new  and  spacious 
roads,  and  even  on  the  east  side  filling  up  gaps  between  the  Heath 
and  the  Kentish  Town  district.  Then,  too,  the  growing  pressure 
of  the  crowd  of  flitters  into  the  suburbs  led  to  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  which  but  ill  consorted  with  the  older  ones.  An  early 
example  of  this  new  and  foreign  style  of  construction  confronts 
us  in  Cannon  Place,  a  particularly  dreary  example  of  an  imposing 
row  of  villas,  which  impinged  on  the  stately  Cannon  HaU,  with 
its  magnificent  old  wall,  and  must,  one  supposes,  on  its  approach 
have  made  the  noble  pile  shiver  to  its  foundations.  Another 
illustration  of  the  modem  builder's  method  of  dealing  with  the 
sacredness  of  picturesque  antiquities  is  the  long  and  inexpressibly 
dismal  Qayton  Road,  which  starts  from  the  quaint  old  High  Street 
and  arrives  at  the  dainty  Well  Walk.  A  yet  more  violent  forcing 
of  aggressive-looking  novelty  into  the  very  heart  of  old-world 
picturesqueness  was  carried  out  when  one  side  of  the  High  Street, 
with  its  delightfully  varied  architecture,  was  demolished  to  give 
place  to  a  monotonous  loftiness  and  smartness  of  style,  the  oppo- 
site side  being  left  standing,  as  if  to  mark  the  sacrilege ;  and  when 
the  picturesque  triangular  piazza  of  Windmill  Hill  had  to  lose  its 
low  afternoon  sun  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  monstrosity  of 
the  Consumptive  Hospital,  and  later  on  to  suffer  the  erection  of 
a  depressing  row  of  villas,  at  the  sacrifice  of  two  curiously  built 
cottages  at  the  end  of  long  gardens,  one  of  the  oldest  and  prettiest 
bits  of  building  in  Hampstead.  Tet,  in  spite  of  these  inroads^  it 
kept  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  century  a  few  unimproved  comers, 
notably  (3iurch  Row,  Upper  Heath  Street,  together  with  the 
delightful  old  houses  and  meandering  alleys  high  above  this  street, 
Frognal,  and  the  Grove.  The  cowp  de  grace  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  moribund  old  place  by  the  recent  erection  of  *'  sky- 
scrapers,' in  the  shape  of  blocks  of  flats.  As  if  by  a  vandalish 
design,  they  have  been  driven,  like  huge  wedges,  into  the  most 
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retired  and  picturesque  parts  of  Hampstead.  These  obtrusive 
monsters  of  modem  architecture  glare  down  on  one  in  the  Upper 
Heath  Street,  in  the  quietest  bit  of  the  umbrageous  hollow  of 
Frognal  exactly  opposite  some  old  cottages  of  a  winning  lowliness 
of  aspect,  in  the  Grove  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  \^dmill  Hill 
triangle — as  if  to  complete  the  obliteration  of  its  old-world  charm 
— ^and,  worst  of  aU,  in  the  venerable  Church  Row  itself,  up  to  now 
viewed  by  the  lover  of  Hampstead  as  inviolate.  A  careful  attempt 
to  devise  the  most  harrowing  discords  in  architecture  could,  one 
supposes,  hardly  have  produced  a  more  impressive  result.  Pro- 
gress is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  thing ;  yet  one  cannot  help  asking 
whether  a  little  more  control  might  not  with  advantage  have  been 
exercised  here  on  the  builder  and  the  house-hunter,  so  as  to  save 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  villages  round  about  London — the  one, 
too,  richest  in  Kterary  associations — from  so  depressing  a  measure 
of  defacement. 

Our  old  inhabitant  revisiting  Hampstead  to-day  must  be  pre- 
pared for  other  shocks.  The  invasion  of  the  builder  has  had  as  its 
natural  sequel  the  inpouring  of  what  to  him  are  '  strange  face49,  other 
minds.'  The  change  in  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Hampsteadians 
of  to-day,  as  compared  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago,  exactly 
answers  to  the  changes  in  the  place  itself,  suburban  display  taking 
the  place  of  simple,  unobtrusive  dignity.  The  concourse  on  the 
Spaniards  Road  on  a  Sunday  morning  is  calculated  to  affect  our 
laudaior  (emporis  &ctVmth  a  feeling  akin  to  alarm.  Even  the 
foolish  dogs  which  figure  in  the  scene  near  the  Whitestone  pond, 
hanging  back  and  barking  in  rage  while  the  few  sensible  ones  take 
to  the  water,  seem  to  have  grown  more  aggressive  in  their  clamour. 
And  then  he  will  have  to  perceive,  by  more  senses  than  one,  each 
of  them  offended  in  the  process,  the  motor  bicycles  and  cars  which 
rush  along  the  Spaniards  Road  and  down  the  steep  Heath  Street, 
lookmg  to  his  old-fashioned  eyes  like  fugitive  outlaws,  or  like  over- 
fed oeasts  stung  by  panic  into  mad  flight.  Hampstead — the  old 
place  beloved  of  artists  and  quiet  students — has,  he  feels,  for  him 
changed  profoundly  and  sadly. 

Tet,  if  our  re-visitant  will  linger  in  Hampstead  and  explore  a 
littie,  he  will  find  much  surviving  which  is  fitted  to  console  and 
even  to  charm.  The  village  itself  will  offer  more  than  one  agree- 
able peep  into  the  undisturbed,  out-of-date  world.  As  he  walks 
up  Frognal  his  eye  will  still  discover,  beyond  the  stately  trees,  the 
eighteenth-century  church,  with  its  copper  steeple  flanking  a  bit 
of  the  picturesque  back  of  Church  Row ;  and  he  will  feel  as  if  he 
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were  moving  among  vanished  scenes  as  he  strolls  down  the  beaatiful 
chestnut  avenue  and  lights  on  the  group  of  cottages  at  North 
End,  looking,  in  their  wooden  coats  of  mail,  like  hoary  warriors 
battered  and  ready  to  fall.  He  has  only  to  walk  a  few  steps  beyond 
Jack  Straw's  Castle  to  enjoy  a  quite  delightful  example  of  a  steep 
country  lane,  deep-cut  like  one  of  those  leading  up  to  Leith  Hill, 
and  overshadowed  by  lofty  firs,  beeches,  and  other  trees.  Then 
there  are  the  numerous  little  vistas  framed  in  by  stretches  of  old 
wall,  above  which  rises  a  roof  with  parapet  and  dormer  windows, 
flanked  by  rows  of  ancient  elms  or  limes  which  must,  one  imagines, 
be  survivals,  in  all  degrees  of  attenuation  and  decrepitude,  from 
the  gay  time  when  the  frequenters  of  the  Spa  met  and  gossiped 
in  their  shaded  promenades ;  or,  by  way  of  contrast,  he  may  climb, 
as  in  some  Italian  village,  by  steps  or  steep  causeway  to  a  comer 
of  shy,  old-world  respectability,  where  he  may  see  how  a  row  of 
modest-looking  houses  can  be  made  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Nor 
is  he  likely  to  overlook  the  golden  chain  of  old  inns,  from 
the  George  to  the  Spaniards  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  Bull 
and  Bush  in  the  other.  Where  near  London  could  one  find 
so  many  well-preserved  specimens  of  the  quaintly  cosy  hostel  of 
the  past  ?  As  one  looks  at  them — Jack  Straw's  Castle,  the  Holly 
Bush,  the  White  Bear,  and  the  others — one  is  disposed  to  specu- 
late on  the  curious  longevity  of  inns,  and  to  wonder  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  mysterious  link  connecting  their  length  of  days 
with  the  well-recognised  affinity  between  beer  and  the  sentiment 
of  political  conservatism. 

However  it  be  with  the  village  itself,  our  visitor  will  find  the 
wide-spreading  Heath  but  slightly  altered.  A  little  improving  has 
no  doubt  gone  on  here  and  there — ^paths  widened,  new  and  rather 
stifl-looking  seats  added  to  the  old  ones,  dwarfed  and  inelegant 
like  the  old  houses;  numerous  notice-boards  suggesting  that 
Londoners  are  to  become  overdrilled,  as  an  Italian  professor  not 
long  since  described  the  Grermans.  Tet,  on  the  whole,  the  Heath 
has  been  preserved  in  much  of  its  rugged  naturalness,  with  its 
little  sandy  eminences  for  children's  first  essays  in  mountaineering, 
its  pondlets  for  children,  too,  and  for  the  older  children  who  love 
to  play  with  a  box  of  colours ;  and  its  trees,  from  the  aristocratic 
families  of  Scotch  firs,  some  bent  with  age,  on  the  heights,  to  the 
humble  birches  and  others  far  below.  Ton  may  still  wander 
over  it  in  the  early  morning,  even  on  a  bank  holiday,  and  find 
spaces  ample  enough  and  cover  thick  enough  for  '  the  privacies 
and  mysteries.'    Loitering  here  on  a  spring  morning,  you  may  hear 
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the  finches  and  the  linnets  in  full  choral  song,  and  in  the  dark 
November  days  70U  may  see  tiny  flame-jets  of  gorse-bloom,  looking 
like  signals  for  the  sun  to  come,  while  close  by  a  sprightly  robin 
mans  himself  for  the  coming  wintry  days  with  his  most  cheery 
carol.  Even  on  the  East  Heath,  though  by  no  means  a  heath  like 
the  western  and  northern  tracts,  you  may  on  an  autumn  morning 
come  on  a  quite  charming  little  park-like  scene — undulating  stretches 
of  grass  topped  with  elm,  oak,  and  beech,  all  aflame  with  colour 
now,  where  sheep  are  grazing  and  women  are  gathering  the  fallen 
branches  for  firewood.  And  where  but  on  the  Heath  could  one 
look  for  such  marvels  of  fog  scenery ;  when,  for  example,  a  soft 
morning  breeze  begins  to  stir  the  mist,  tatters  of  it  remaining 
caught  in  the  hollows  and  among  the  trees  and  bushes ;  or  when, 
on  an  autumn  afternoon,  an  oblique  ray  of  sunlight  pierces  the 
haze,  striking  on  a  slope  of  bright  green  grass  tufted  with  a  clump 
of  reddening  beeches ;  or  when  a  genuine  London  fog  creeps  up 
from  the  east,  as  if  to  depict  in  dramatic  representation  the  inva- 
sion of  Hampstead  by  the  Leviathan,  its  front  edge  sharply  defined, 
making  a  weirdly  vivifying  background  for  the  old  trees  and 
buildings  at  the  top  of  the  Heath,  while  westward  there  still  reigns 
the  effulgent  sun  ? 

Our  visitor  will  ask  himself  how,  in  these  days  of  swift  changes, 
it  fares  with  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead.  Can  the  naturalist, 
he  wonders,  even  with  the  help  of  the  wise  regulations  forbidding 
the  plucking  of  flowers,  still  discover  the  many  wild  flowers  named 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Baines  in  his  Records  of  HatnpUead  ?  Does  a  scared 
rabbit  ever  flit  across  a  bright  strip  of  green  pathway  on  the  West 
Heath  as  it  did  some  twenty-odd  years  ago  ?  And  does  the  owl, 
with  its  foolish,  sentimental  attachment  to  old  things,  still  tenant 
the  tower  of  the  parish  church  as  it  was  said  to  do  then  ?  The 
people,  too — where  are  they  ?  In  those  days  their  figures  made 
part  of  the  Heath  landscape — the  retired  surgeon  whose  spectacled 
face  reminded  one  of  Thackeray's,  taking  his  morning  ride  on  the 
Spaniards  Road ;  and  among  the  walkers  on  the  Heath  the  church- 
man and  man  of  letters,  with  his  bent  form  and  his  thin,  white 
face  and  yet  whiter  hair,  who  loved  Hampstead  only  a  shade  less 
than  he  loved  Charles  Lamb ;  the  doubly  skilled  artist  who  then 
made  the  pages  of  Punch  beautiful  with  noble  forms,  strolling 
leisurely  and  observantiy  with  his  models,  human  and  canine ;  the 
demure  ladies,  too,  who  took  their  preprandial  walk  on  the  Heath 
with  the  precision  of  the  Eonigsberg  plulosopher,  so  that  one 
could  almost  set  one's  watch  by  their  movements ;  and  the  ladies 
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in  sBsthetic  gowns,  with  the  children  that  seemed  to  have  come  out 
of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway's  books  to  play  softly  on  the  Heath. 
Has  the  now  crowded  Hampstead  any  figures  to  take  the  place  of 
these,  and,  even  if  there  were  such,  would  they  be  known  as  the 
older  figures  were  known  ?  Does  the  familiar  wee  pony-chaise, 
looking  like  a  survival  of  a  Bath  chair,  continue  to  take  its  retiring 
occupant  to  some  evening  party  ?  In  those  days,  too,  there  came 
the  occasional  visitors  known  to  one  who  knew  the  scholars  and 
writers,  though  hardly  Ukely  to  be  discovered  by  the  author  of 
Records  of  Hampstead.  As  in  the  remoter  days,  of  which  the 
author  of  Sweet  Hampstead  and  its  Associations  writes  pleasantly 
and  informingly,  the  literary  people  and  painters  would  often  show 
a  strange  partiality  for  humble  cottages,  and  so  remain  hidden 
from  the  mere  connoisseur  of  the  local  directory.  One  recalls  the 
scholar  of  Johnsonian  lore,  with  his  bent  figure  and  unworldly 
eyes,  the  genial  lady  who  wrote  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  and  many 
another.  No  new  cottages  seem  to  have  replaced  those  which 
have  been  taken  down,  and  rumour  says  that  the  poor  of  to-day 
are  sadly  crowded  in  consequence  of  the  flooding  of  Hampstead 
by  the  well-to-do.  Will  the  rank-and-file  of  literary  London  be 
faithful  to  its  traditions,  and  continue  to  seek  repose  and  renewal 
of  health  after  the  tube  has  begun  to  shoot  its  multitudes  to  and 
fro  ?  A  gleam  of  hope  falls  even  on  the  dark,  menacing  tube ; 
for,  quite  undesignedly,  one  may  be  sure,  it  will  bring  Hampstead 
nearer  the  great  domed  hive  of  the  scribblers.  So  one  may  hope, 
perhaps,  that  the  writers  of  the  future — those  who  miss  the  Eldorado 
of  the  modem  literary  dreamer — even  if  they  do  not  come,  as  of 
yore,  to  stay  on  the  restful  and  inspiring  heights,  will  at  least 
enjoy  short  visits  to  them. 

J.  Sully. 
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I. 

CRAVENTHORPE  HALL  looks  north,  and  below  it,  near  the 
foot  of  the  long  hill,  Craventhorpe  village  looks  northward 
too.  The  shadow  of  the  hill  shuts  out  all  sunshine,  except  when 
the  sun  goes  highest.  The  land  is  poor,  the  countryside  feature- 
less. Tet  this  is  the  home  the  Cravens  loved.  Heavy-hearted, 
strict,  puritanical,  generation  after  generation  had  turned  its  back 
on  the  sunshine  of  Ufe ;  and  what  the  lords  of  the  soil  were,  its 
humbler  children  tended  to  become.  Their  years  were  slow- 
moving  and  sombre. 

But  in  summer  these  northward  slopes  and  shadowed  roofs 
receive  some  share  of  the  sun ;  and  in  like  manner,  now  and  again, 
there  passes  through  the  stem  monotony  of  Craventhorpe  history 
a  brighter  figure,  belonging  to  the  world  without,  which  enUvens  a 
little  the  gloom  it  cannot  dispel. 

Such  was  Diana  de  Boisrobert,  whom,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Lewis  Craven,  the  squire  of  that  day,  brought 
home  with  him — a  sixteen-year-old  bride. 

The  high-spirited,  tender-hearted  child  had  been  set  no  easy 
task.  She  was  beautiful  and  radiant  with  life ;  and  she  drew  from 
her  long  French  ancestry  a  wit  and  elegance,  a  lively  grace,  a  joyous 
felicity  of  speech  and  manner,  which  belonged  of  right  to  wider  and 
more  happy  surroundings.  But  she  had  been  very  faithful.  Her 
need  to  love  and  to  give  was  deeper  than  any  desire  for  gaiety  or 
sunshine  ;  she  had  loved  her  husband  with  all  her  heart,  and  given 
her  whole  self  to  making  him  happy.  The  austere,  sad-natured 
man  leaned  upon  her — leaned  more  and  more  heavily  as  time 
brought  her  added  strength  and  wisdom.  She  bore  him  two 
chUdren ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  he  died,  clinging  to  her 
and  blessing  her.  The  pain  of  losing  him  was  to  her  a  pain  un- 
named, incredible. 
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That  was  ten  years  ago.  She  was  thinking  of  it  now,  as  she 
sat  in  her  accustomed  place  in  church,  and  Mr.  le  Preux  preached 
his  sermon.  The  frosty  sky  of  Januuy  peered  through  the  diamond- 
paned  windows,  making  visible  the  grey  t?nlight  in  which  the  con- 
gregation were  met,  devout  of  intention,  drowsy  from  the  closeness 
of  the  air. 

Those  among  the  villagers  who  were  awake  stared  much  at  Mrs. 
Graven.  They  adored  her ;  her  warmth  of  heart  drew  them  towards 
her  as  a  fire  draws  shivering  children  in  a  winter's  evening.  It 
was  their  Sunday  pleasure  to  watch  her,  to  mark  her  fair  face,  her 
graceful  dress  and  bearing,  and  that  air  of  fashion  which  had 
descended  to  her  from  her  courtly  grandmothers. 

To-day  they  were  sorry  for  her ;  they  knew  that  she  was  troubled. 
For  at  her  left,  in  his  place  as  head  of  the  house,  sat  her  son  Lewis  ; 
but  the  place  on  her  right  was  empty — empty  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.    Frances  Graven  was  married  and  gone. 

Diana's  love  for  her  daughter  was  a  proverb  in  the  village. 
'How  will  she  live  without  her?'  was  everyone  asking;  and 
Diana's  heart  asked  itself  that  question  a  thousand  times  a  day. 
For  Frances,  with  more  than  her  mother's  beauty  and  much  of  her 
mother's  charm,  had  been  for  ten  years  the  centare  of  all  Diana's 
thoughts,  the  idol  to  whom  she  offered  up  a  passionate  devotion. 
If  others  thought  that  the  Craven  austerity  had  touched  this  beauty 
with  coldness,  that  her  decorum  was  excessive,  her  stateliness 
unduly  alarming,  these  were,  in  her  mother's  eyes,  but  final  touches 
of  perfection,  before  which  she  felt  herself  at  once  humbled  and 
proud.  After  all,  that  inmieasurable  love  was  not  unrequited ;  and 
the  bond  between  the  two  had  been  drawn  yet  closer  by  Diana's 
championship  of  Frances  against  her  brother  in  the  matter  of 
this  marriage.  Charles  Recuhrer  was  a  Papist ;  but  Levos's  angry 
opposition  to  the  alliance  had  done  no  more  than  deprive  Graven- 
thorpe  of  the  festivities  of  the  wedding.  Diana,  sitting  there  in  the 
dark  and  chilly  church,  thought  of  her  husband  and  of  Frances 
with  the  heartache  of  farewell ;  but  she  thought  no  less,  and  with 
a  more  bitter  pain,  of  the  severance  between  herself  and  the  young 
man  at  her  side. 

At  last  the  sermon  was  over,  the  concluding  prayers  were  over, 
and  the  congregation  came  out  into  the  wholesome  freedom  of  the 
air.  Diana  shook  off  her  sorrows  and  met  her  village  friends,  who 
were  lingering,  as  usual,  in  the  churchyard  to  win  a  word  or  smile 
from  her.  True  to  the  inherited  instinct  of  the  great  lady,  she 
forgot  no  one,  and  hurried  over  no  greeting ;  and  if  her  face  was 
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pule,  her  talk  was  lively  and  her  smile  sweet.  The  little  gathering 
was  sent  home  happj,  Diana  at  heart  blessing  them  all  for  having 
drawn  her  out  of  herself. 

As  she  and  Lewis  neared  the  lych-gate  the  Vicar  came  down  the 
path,  and  Diana  tamed  back  to  shake  hands  with  him.  His  grave, 
swarthy  face  brightened  at  her  look  of  open  kindness  and  the 
friendly  clasp  of  her  hand. 

*"  How  is  Mrs.  le  Preux  this  morning  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  She  feels  but  poorly.  This  cold  tries  her  greatly.  She  tells 
me  she  never  feels  warm  save  when  you  come  to  see  her.' 

*  Pray  give  her  my  love.  Tell  her  she  shall  not  shiver  beyond 
to-morrow.  And  what  does  she  say  of  you  ?  Is  she  satisfied  with 
your  health  and  spirits  ?  ' 

*'  Tes ;  or  she  should  be.  She  is  over-anxious.  But  she  tells 
me  I  am  equally  tiresome  where  she  is  concerned.' 

^  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  But  though  we  all  pretend  to  dis« 
like  it,  how  could  we  live  without  some  such  constant,  tender  care 
for  us  ?  Mrs.  le  Preux  could  not.  Tell  her  we  will  moralise  over 
it  to-morrow ;  she  has  developed  my  faculty  for  moralising  beyond 
anything.  And  you  shall  come  in  and  help  us  with  a  littie  sound 
doctrine ;  women,  as  you  sometimes  remind  us,  are  so  apt  to  go 
astray.' 

He  left  them  with  a  look  of  better  cheer ;  and  Diana  must  now 
face  what  she  dreaded,  the  half-mile  walk  home  through  the  park 
alone  with  her  son. 

She  glanced  at  the  tall,  slight  figure,  the  proud  head,  the  hand- 
some face,  made  harsh  by  melancholy  and  the  unseeing  gaze  of  the 
fanatic — glanced  and  sighed.  She  had  given  him  her  grace  of 
deportment,  her  sunny  hair,  something,  too,  of  her  lips  and  her 
smile ;  but  his  soul  was  the  soul  of  a  Craven.  She  loved  him — ^but 
all  their  instincts  were  different.  He  loved  her — but  he  disapproved 
of  her. 

'It  is  sad  for  them,'  she  began,  as  they  walked  together, 
speaking  of  the  Vicar  and  his  wife.  '  They  are  young  for  such 
misfortune.' 

*  They  know  it  is  the  will  of  God,'  answered  Lewis  briefly. 

She  did  not  reply.  They  passed  the  park  gates  and  entered 
the  solitary,  leafless  avenue. 

'  Give  me  your  arm,  monfiU,^  Diana  said.  There  was  pleading 
in  her  voice. 

Turning  to  do  her  bidding,  he  looked  down  at  her,  and  the  love 
and  sweetness  in  her  eyes — ^they  were  full  of  tears — ^touched  his 
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sullen  heart.    His  eyes,  too,  grew  soft ;  he  smiled  at  her.    For  one 
moment  their  faces  were  startlingly  alike. 

But  that  momentary  softening  towards  her  of  itself  hurried  on 
the  outburst  she  shrank  from. 

*  Oh,  my  mother ! '  he  cried.  *  You  look,  nay,  you  are,  so  full  of 
goodness  and  affection.  How  is  it  possible  you  have  done  this 
evil  ?  How  is  it  possible  you  can  so  lack  the  only  thing  worth 
having  ? ' 

Diana  kept  silence. 

'  You  know  you  have  done  wrong,'  he  urged,  frowning 
gloomily. 

His  tone  had  not  the  deference  due  from  a  son  to  his  mother. 
Diana  was  so  near  in  age  to  her  children,  her  sympathy  with  them 
was  so  close  and  self-obUvious,  that  they  had  grown  up  without  a 
sense  of  her  authority.  Talk,  confidence,  approval  or  disapproval 
— all  was  that  of  friend  to  friend. 

'  Dearest  Lewis,'  she  said  at  length,  ^  believe  me,  my  conscience 
does  not  reproach  me.  Your  sister  is  most  sincerely  attached  to 
Reculver,  and  he  loves  her  ardently  in  return.  He  is  a  gentleman, 
a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  and,  more  than  that,  he  has  gifts  of 
mind  which  must  always  make  his  society  delightful.  It  is  natural 
he  should  adhere  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Why 
should  he  not,  since  Frances  will  keep  to  hers  ?  And  how  can  we 
say  that  a  sjrstem  of  religion  is  evil  which  has  helped  to  mould  the 
Uves  of  good  men  and  women,  and  drawn  them  to  love  Gk>d  ? 
Surely,  monfils,  when  you  have  reflected  further  upon  it  you  will 
not  be  able  to  acquit  yourself  of  some  illiberality.' 

His  face  grew  darker  and  darker.  For  awhile  they  walked  in 
silence  along  the  hard,  frozen  road,  between  the  gaunt  trees ;  and 
then  Diana  said,  in  a  gayer  voice  : 

*  The  difficulty  is  this,  my  son — you  do  not  yet  know,  as  we  do, 
the  meaning  of  love.    When  you  do,  you  will  understand.' 

*  Let  us  speak  the  truth,  ma'am,'  he  interrupted  her.  '  I  have 
known  for  a  long  time  that  you  care  nothing  for  religion.  You 
are  at  heart  a  sceptic,  and  therefore  Catholic  and  Protestant  are 
alike  to  you.  And  as  you  idolise  my  sister,  and  do  not  love  me, 
there  is  no  degree  or  sort  of  pain  you  would  not  inflict  upon  me  in 
order  to  give  her  what  she  desires.  This  is  truth,  and  we  both 
know  it.' 

Diana  bowed  her  head.  She  uttered  no  word ;  for  the  pain  fee 
had  dealt  her  was  unexpected  and  very  keen.  He  had  never  so 
spoken  out  before — ^he  seldom  spoke  out  what  he  felt.    These  were 
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words  which  could  never  be  forgotten  between  them ;  all  the  lesa 
because  they  were  both  true  and  untrue.  It  was  true  that  her  love 
for  Frances  was  an  idolatry ;  but  not  true  that  she  did  not  love 
her  son.  Her  heart  yearned  towards  him  now,  as  he  strode  beside 
her,  his  look  so  like  his  father's. 

And  as  for  her  alleged  scepticism,  her  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  dim  years  before  her  marriage,  to  the  Uttle  house  on  the  Kentish 
coast  where  her  grandfather,  an  old  courtier,  scholar  and — ^yes, 
truly  ! — sceptic  of  eighteenth-century  France,  had  taught  her,  with 
bitter  emphasis,  his  somewhat  unlovely  Deist  philosophy  and  the 
futility  of  all  creeds.  There  had  been  another  voice  at  her  ear  too, 
a  fainter  one,  dying  soon  away,  which  spoke  of  Christ  and  the  Church, 
of  our  Lady  and  the  blessed  saints,  of  the  soul's  struggle  with  sin, 
and  the  mystical  joys  of  the  Eucharist — a  faint  voice,  but  it  had 
awakened  echoes  in  the  child's  heart  which  rang  softly  still.  The 
English  Church  was  dear  to  Diana  now,  as  all  that  her  husband 
had  loved  was  dear ;  but  it  was  not  in  her  to  conceive  of  it  as  the 
one  and  final  pronouncement  concerning  the  relation  of  man  to 
God. 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand  from  her  son's  arm.  He  did 
not  notice  its  trembling,  nor  yet  the  few  c^uick  tears  she  could  not 
restrain. 

II. 

Lewis  Craven  shut  his  mother  out  of  his  heart  and  life.  A 
bitter  smile  would  show  her  that  he  knew  to  whom  she  was  writing 
as  she  sat  at  her  desk,  and  from  whom  the  thick  packets  came  that 
reached  her  every  week.  The  gaiety,  the  tenderness,  the  loving 
regard  for  little  tastes  and  little  pleasures  which  Diana  had  lavished 
for  so  many  years  on  her  husband  and  children  she  now  lavished 
all  in  vain.  No  wit  or  vivacity  could  charm  Lewis ;  no  kindness 
soften  him ;  no  reasonings  pacify  or  convince  him  of  error.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  jealousy,  and  to  his  fanatical  displeasure  at  his 
sister's  marriage. 

Diana,  living  on  with  him  in  the  great  sunless  house,  endured 
many  days  of  lonely  heartbreak.  She  had  no  one  on  whom  to  spend 
herself ;  and  to  spend  herself  was  the  first  necessity  of  her  being. 
Her  longing  for  Frances  became  as  constant  as  breathing.  But 
her  nature  was  too  sane,  her  vitality  too  buoyant,  for  all  her  energies 
to  be  absorbed  by  one  inactive  affection.  She  began  to  give  herself 
more  than  ever  to  the  needs  of  the  Uttle  community  clustered  about 
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the  park  gates ;  and  most  of  all  she  gave  herself  to  friendship  with 
the  Vicar's  wife. 

'  Tou  are  our  sunshine,'  Mary  le  Preux  would  say.  '  lis  she  not, 
Henry  ?  When  I  am  weary  and  irritable,  Henry  will  read  me 
something  from  a  good  book  to  give  me  a  beginning  of  patience, 
and  then  I  tell  him  to  stop  and  talk  of  you,  and  we  look  out  passages 
and  quotations  for  our  moralisings  when  next  you  come.  Tou 
see,'  she  would  add,  '  we  two  dare  not  talk  much  about  ourselves ; 
it  unmans  us.  Tou  are  our  sheet-anchor,  holding  us  fast  in  the 
roadstead  of  sanity.' 

One  evening  Diana  was  standing  by  Mary's  couch,  about  to 
take  leave.  They  were  alone;  and  Mary,  more  than  usually 
suffering,  looked  up  at  her  friend's  grace  and  beauty  with  a  sad, 
affectionate  admiration. 

^  Ah,  dear  Mrs.  Craven,'  she  exclaimed,  '  what  would  I  not  give 
— ^not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  Henry's — to  be  like  you  ! ' 

Diana's  surprise  and  pity  were  so  keen  she  could  not  answer, 
and  Mary  went  on  : 

*'  Is  it  not  dreadful  for  him,  through  all  the  years  of  his  youth, 
to  have  me  \jmg  here  ?    I  were  better  dead.' 

*  Tou  wrong  his  love  for  you  in  saying  that,'  Diana  said. 

*  I  know  I  do.  No  one  knows  but  myself  how  good  he  is — how 
faithful  and  tender.  I  could  worship  him  for  it;  he  does  not 
know  the  half  that  is  in  my  heart.  But,  oh !  for  his  sake  it  were 
better  if  I  died ! ' 

Diana  sat  down  again  and  took  Mary's  hand  in  both  of  hers. 

'  If  I  were  like  you,'  the  sufferer  sighed.  *  Such  beauty,  such 
warmth  and  Uveliness  and  grace !  Tou  have  but  to  come  into  a 
room,  and  there  is  light  and  comfort.  And  oh,  dear  friend,  think 
of  it — my  husband  loves  me,  and  I  love  him.  And  look  at  me — 
look !  I  am  a  young  woman,  and  I  might  be  a  hundred  years  old 
for  any  good  I  am  to  him.' 

It  was  long  ere  Diana  could  soothe  her  into  hope  and  calm ; 
and  when  at  length  she  was  able  to  bid  her  adieu,  both  felt  that 
their  friendship  had  been  drawn  closer. 

A  few  days  after  this  Diana  first  became  uneasy  concerning 
Henry  le  Preux.  When  he  was  present  her  visits  to  the  vicarage 
were  passed  for  the  most  part  in  vivacious  argument — ^what  Mary 
le  Preux  called  ^  moralidng ' — ^Diana  contributing  the  wit  and 
audacity,  Mary  the  touches  of  poetry  and  attempts  at  generalisa- 
tion, and  the  Vicar  the  controlling  criticism. 

On  this  occasion  the  criticism  was  so  halting,  so  mal  a  prapoa, 
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that  his  hearers  laughed  at  the  Vicar  unmercifully,  and  his  wife 
bade  him  fetch  his  bat  and  take  Mrs.  Craven  home,  that  the  fresh 
air  might  blow  the  cobwebs  out  of  his  brain.  It  was  March  now, 
and  a  subtle  change,  more  visible  as  yet  to  the  mind  than  to  the 
eye,  had  touched  the  gaunt  trees  of  the  avenue  with  heavenly 
promise. 

The  Vicar  was  usually  companionable,  but  this  evening  he 
might  have  been  Lewis  Craven  himself,  so  heavy  and  silent  was 
he.  He  would  hardly  look  at  her ;  and  when  he  did  she  did  not 
like  his  look.  But  Diana  found  a  letter  from  Frances  awaiting  her 
at  home,  and  she  thought  no  more  of  Mr.  le  Preux  until  she  saw 
him  in  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Then  she  was  struck  by 
his  pallor,  by  the  set  look  of  his  hot  and  weary  eyes,  and  by  some- 
thing peculiar,  half -reckless  and  half-pathetic,  which  flashed  up  and 
died  down  in  his  face  when  once  or  twice  his  eyes  met  hers. 

^All  my  spare  moments,'  she  wrote  in  her  letter  to  Frances 
that  afternoon,  ^  are  taken  up  with  the  delight  of  the  news  you  have 
sent  me.  As  I  walk  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  or  go  about  the  village, 
in  all  those  hundreds  of  moments  which  are  but  passages  from  one 
thing  to  another,  this  is  my  one  absorbing  thought.  And  if  you, 
sweet  one,  are  so  earnestly  studying  the  duties  of  a  mother,  why, 
I  must  be  up  and  doing  too.  Tour  pretty  poppet,  when  he  comes, 
must  find  a  grandmother  befitting  him.  I  looked  in  my  mirror 
to-day,  and  lamented  that  I  cannot  find  one  grey  hair,  and  vastly 
few  wrinkles.  What  good  looks  I  ever  possessed  seem  to  stay 
by  me  still.  I  walk  as  easily  as  ever  I  did ;  I  could  dance  if  there 
were  any  occasion ;  and  I  laugh  at  the  tiniest  opportunity.  Will 
not  your  sense  of  propriety,  which  you  know,  ma  /Efle,  is  the  very 
guide  of  my  life,  be  diocked  at  the  mere  notion  of  such  a  grand- 
mother !  What  will  Reculver  say  ?  It  is  against  the  fitness  of 
things;  and,  in  all  seriousness  and  good  faith,  ma  mignonne,  your 
mother  would  fain  be  older  than  she  is — and  that  not  for  the 
poppet's  sake  alone.' 

As  a  woman  of  the  world — and  that  she  was,  despite  her  many 
years  of  country  solitude — ^Diana  could  not  much  longer  deny  to 
herself  that  Henry  le  Preux  was  drifting  into  a  passion  for  her. 
Her  own  early  and  lasting  love  had  given  her  understanding  of  the 
heart  of  a  man.  She  knew  that  le  Preux  was  passionate ;  that  the 
self-suppression  he  needs  must  practise,  the  constant  sight  of 
suffering,  and  the  gloom  it  cast  over  his  house,  were  but  too  likely 
to  produce  such  reaction  in  his  overstrained  nerves  as  might  hurry 
him  into  ruinous  disloyalty. 
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^'Tis  a  comfort,'  she  reflected,  Hhat  it  has  fallen  upon  me. 
At  any  rate,  with  me  they  are  safe.  Let  us  all  but  get  quietly 
through  the  next  five  or  six  months,  and  when  I  go  to  Frances  in 
the  autumn  it  will  die  a  natural  death.' 

More  than  secure  of  her  own  heart,  and  believing  herself  able 
to  ward  off  any  dangerous  outburst,  she  would  not  for  Mary's 
sake  curtail  her  visits  to  the  vicarage.  She  saw  Henry  le  Preux 
as  little  as  might  be,  and  when  she  met  him  threw  into  her  manner 
all  the  motherliness  and  middle-aged  dignity  that  she  could 
muster. 

But,  in  spite  of  looking  in  the  mirror,  Diana  had  little  con- 
sciousness of  herself,  and  underrated  the  effect  she  produced  on 
Henry  le  Preux ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  storm  broke  upon  her. 

It  was  a  sunny  April  afternoon,  and  she  was  on  her  way  to  an 
outlying  hamlet,  when  he  met  her  walking  along  a  field-path 
through  the  green,  springing  com.  Who  could  have  seen  her 
light  and  graceful  walk,  her  charming  face,  her  laughing  eyes,  and 
all  that  elegance,  that  air  of  belonging  to  the  great  world  beyond 
Craventhorpe,  beyond  England — who  could  have  beheld  Diana 
moving  thus,  amid  the  light  and  sweetness  of  the  fields  in  early 
spring,  without  some  throb  of  happy  admiration  ?  The  sight  of 
her  wrought  madness  in  Henry  le  Preux.  Since  the  encounter 
could  not  be  avoided,  Diana  greeted  him  gaily  and  kindly,  meaning 
then  to  pass  on  her  way.  But  he  turned  with  her,  and  before 
either  of  them  knew  what  he  was  saying  the  words  had  been  spoken. 
They  came,  low  and  hoarse,  from  white  and  trembUng  lips. 

'  Diana  !  Diana  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  you  !  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  love  you  !  * 

He  seized  her  hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

It  was  an  insult  to  her  womanhood.  Without  doubt  her  first 
impulse  should  have  been  indignation ;  she  owed  it  to  herself  and 
to  the  cause  of  honour  to  be  angry.  But  a  life  of  inner  as  well  as 
outward  unselfishness  has  its  weaknesses,  and  Diana,  as  she  hastily 
drew  away  her  hand,  saw  only,  with  a  pitying  intuition,  the  causes 
that  had  led  him  to  this — saw  a  vision  of  a  home  destroyed,  a  woman's 
heart  broken,  a  man's  prospects  blighted  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, and  felt  nothing  but  an  eagerness  to  defend,  to  avert  calamity. 

'  Mr.  le  Preux,'  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  perfectly  kind  and 
calm,  '  when  you  come  to  reflect  on  what  you  have  just  said, 
remember  this  :  it  is  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  We  will  both 
forget  it.  I  know  well  what  it  means.  Remember,  I  am  many 
years  older  than  you — ^about  to  be  a  grandmother.    You  are 
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depressed  ;  you  have  been  feeling  the  strain  of  dear  Mary's  illness ' — 
(lbs.  Craven  had  never  before  used  the  Christian  name) — ^  and  I 
know  so  well  the  tricks  anxiety  plays  with  one — ^how  it  upsets 
one's  ordinary  balance.  Believe  me,  in  time  this  feeling  of  yours 
will  die  away.  It  is  a  mere  affection  of  the  nerves — ^it  has  no  root 
in  yourself.' 

He  listened  to  her,  gazing  as  if  in  a  dream. 

*'  Don't  come  further  with  me,'  she  began  again ;  and  here  he 
interrupted  her. 

^  Nerves  ?  What  is  it  you  say  ?  Anxiety  !  Depression  ! 
Oh !  and  have  you  never  loved  I ' 

^  I  have  loved,  indeed.  And,  therefore,  I  can  understand 
you.' 

He  laughed  bitterly ;  then,  suddenly  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  standing  so  before  her,  he  whispered  :  ^  And  you  could 
not ?    You  could  not ? 

^  No !  I  could  not.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  turning  cut- 
purse,  or  taking  to  drinking,  or  anything  else  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous.' 

He  uttered  a  groan,  turned  away  without  another  look,  and 
fled  up  the  field-path.  It  was  too  much  for  any  sense  of  humour. 
Diana,  watching  him,  was  overcome  with  laughter. 

in. 

But  this  passion  of  Henry  le  Preux'  was,  as  the  saying  goes,  no 
laughing  matter.  It  had  taken  cruel  hold ;  and  if,  as  the  wise  man 
sajTS,  *  La  dur^e  de  nos  passions  ne  depend  pas  plus  de  nous  que 
la  duree  de  notre  vie,'  there  was  no  telling  when  it  would  bum  itself 
out.  Here  was  the  whole  happiness  of  two  dear  friends  at  the 
mercy  not  merely  of  Diana's  discretion,  but  of  chance  observation 
and  suspicion.  At  church,  again,  she  was  thoroughly  awakened 
to  this.  His  face  was  worn  and  haggard,  and  he  had  so  little  com- 
mand of  himself  that  he  constantly  looked  at  her.  He  read  the 
service  ill ;  he  preached  ill.  Her  village  friends,  on  coming  out, 
remarked  that  the  Vicar  must  be  in  some  trouble  of  mind :  was 
Mrs.  Id  Fteux  worse  ? 

Diana  now  set  herself  with  all  her  strength  to  turn  this  would-be 
lover  back  into  a  friend.  She  oould  never  have  forgiven  heiBelf 
if  she  had  neglected  Mary  le  Preux,  and  must  continue  to  run  the 
risks  involved  in  her  constant  visits  to  the  vicarage.  Le  Preux 
she  met  with  her  ordinary  ease  and  vivacity,  and  by  diverting  his 
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mind  warded  off,  except  on  rare  occasions,  any  repetition  of  the 
scene  in  the  cornfield.  So  long  as  she  played  a  speaking  part  her 
plan  worked  well. 

It  was  at  church,  where  she  was  but  a  passive  spectator,  that  it 
utterly  failed.  Her  presence  there  was  a  source  of  overpowering 
agitation  to  him.  She  was  herself  dimly  aware  of  being  the  one 
thing  bright  and  gracious  in  that  sombre  edifice,  where  Divine 
service,  bereft  of  all  its  elements  of  joy  or  consolation,  was  per- 
formed with  the  time-honoured  dreariness  which  the  Cravens 
approved.  The  very  melancholy  of  this  praise  and  prayer  served 
at  once  to  enhance  her  contrasting  charm  and  to  depress  any  energy 
of  self-control. 

Sceptic  as  her  son  thought  her,  and  as  she  was  inclined  to  think 
herself,  Diana  was  deeply  pained  and  revolted  by  the  impiety  of 
which  she  was  the  unwilling  cause,  and  there  came  at  length  a 
Sunday  when  her  distress  was  intolerable.  Even  the  thought  of 
Frances,  that  refuge  in  aU  hours  of  trouble,  did  not  avail  to  ease 
her.  It  was  incredible  to  her  that  no  one  should  suspect  what 
was  amiss,  that  so  little  remark  should  be  made.  Her  fears  for 
Mary's  peace  turned  her  cold;  and  all  her  mingled  pity  and 
disgust,  her  hatred  of  being  an  occasion  of  offence  in  that  sacred 
place,  filled  her  with  an  unwonted  impatience  of  the  closeness 
and  the  gloom,  with  an  unwonted  rebellious  longing  for  Ught 
and  air. 

Even  her  son,  dear  though  he  was  to  her,  irritated  her.  He 
rejoiced  in  this  unlovely  worship,  as  his  father  had  rejoiced  before 

him.    It  was  in  his  blood.    And  in  her  own There  floated 

across  her  memory  the  vision  of  a  festal  altar  and  its  twinkling 
lights,  the  breath  of  incense,  the  chanting  of  solemn  Latin,  and  the 
sudden  sweetness  of  the  sacring-bell.  And  these,  again,  gave  place 
to  the  tones  of  a  dry  and  aged  voice  telling  her  with  imperious 
contempt  of  the  vanity  of  all  faiths  alike  and  the  worthlessness  of 
any  worship. 

Next  Sunday  Diana  did  not  go  to  church.  She  proffered  no 
excuse,  either  to  her  son  or  to  her  household.  She  was  undis- 
guisedly  well ;  she  was  free ;  but  she  did  not  go  to  church.  The 
congregation  gazed  at  her  vacant  place ;  the  service  lost  its  interest 
for  them;  their  homeward  way  was  dull  with  disappointaneut. 
Sunday  was  not  like  Sunday  without  Mrs.  Craven.  Where  she  was 
present  dreariness  was  impossible ;  in  her  absence  the  dreariness 
made  itself  felt. 

Lewis  Craven  on  that  first  Sunday  made  no  remark ;  but  when 
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the  day  came  round  again,  and  he  found  her  at  service-time  writing 
in  the  library : 

'  Are  you  not  coming  to  chui^h,  ma'am  ? '  he  asked. 

'  No,  monJUs.* 

*Do  you  feel  iU?' 

'Indeed,  no.  But  you  shall  exercise  your  Christian  charity 
and  pray  for  me  in  church  while  I  stay  at  home.  Believe  me,*  she 
added,  more  gravely,  '  I  have  a  reason.' 

'  And  I  know  it ! '  he  exclaimed  angrily. 

In  her  surprise  she  started  and  coloured. 

'  Tell  me,  ma'am,'  he  cried ;  '  you  are  writing  to  my  sister.' 

'  What  of  that,  num  Ms  ? '  Diana  was  mistress  of  herself 
again. 

'  Reculver  has  perverted  her,  and  they  are  perverting  you ! 
I  knew  it ! ' 

She  laughed,  so  great  was  her  reUef  on  hearing  this  absurdity. 

'  I  assure  you,  my  Lewis,  you  are  mistaken.  Frances  and  I 
write  little  about  religion.' 

'  Is  it  infideUly  then  ?  Oh,  my  mother,  why  has  Qod  made  you 
such  a  trial  to  me ! ' 

He  went  out  abruptly ;  and  Diana,  alone  in  the  Ubrary,  wept 
bitterly,  for  his  words  seemed  to  her  very  cruel. 

Sunday  after  Sunday  came,  and  still  Diana  was  not  seen  at 
Craventhorpe  church.  During  service-time  she  walked  or  sat  in 
the  grounds,  with  a  book  or  her  letter-writing.  It  must  not  be  con- 
cealed that  she  preferred  these  Sunday  mornings  to  those  spent  in 
church.  Here  were  light,  air,  repose.  She  could  think  of  Frances, 
pray  to  Qod  after  her  own  fashion,  enjoy  her  favourite  authors  and 
the  beauty  of  her  trees.  She  was  perfectly  happy,  but  for  her  son's 
displeasure. 

That  displeasure  was  heavy  and  intractable,  producing  en- 
treaties, scoldings,  endless  argument,  and  sorely  taxing  Diana's 
good-humour.  If  Henry  le  Preux'  passion  had  been  one  whit  less 
persistent  and  ungovernable  she  would  have  yielded;  but  as  it 
was,  weighing  one  against  the  other,  she  still  found  Lewis's  anger  the 
lesser  evil.  She  could  look  to  time  and  increased  knowledge  of  life 
to  mitigate  it ;  but  no  time  could  restore  Mary's  happiness  if  once 
destroyed,  or  obliterate  from  her  husband's  conscience  the  disgrace 
of  sin-blemished  service. 

Mary  le  Preux  said  to  her  at  this  time  : '  Three  years  ago  I  should 
have  blamed  you.  But  God  is  good  to  poor  mortals  who  are  laid 
by.    He  gives  us  better  canons  of  judgment  and  a  deeper  insight 
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into  those  we  love.  Do  what  you  think  right,  dear  friend.  I  know 
your  reasons  hold  good  in  God^s  sight.  I  have  taught  Henry 
that,'  she  laughed,  ^  bigot  as  he  is  about  church-going.' 

'  Ah  !  will  Frances  see  it  so  ? '  Diana  thought.  She  had  written 
week  by  week  :  '  I  was  not  at  church ;  I  read  such  or  such  a  book 
in  the  garden ' ;  and  as  yet  there  had  been  no  comment.  She  knew 
it  must  come. 

One  morning,  as  she  sat  in  the  library,  Lewis  entered  with  letters 
in  his  hand. 

^  I  have  been  talking  with  le  Preux,'  he  said  morosely,  handing 
them  to  her.  'He  acknowledges,  ma'am,  that  fewer  and  fewer 
people  come  to  church.' 

Diana,  seeing  Frances'  handwriting,  smiled. 

'  Tou  do  not  heed  me,  ma'am.  You  think  of  nothing  but  your 
daughter.  I  have  written  to  her,  and  this  letter  is  probably  her 
answer.  I  entreated  her  to  use  her  unbounded  influence  with  you 
to  bring  .you  back  to  your  duty — for  the  sake  of  the  village,  if  not 
for  your  own.' 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her — ^a  manner  he  had  adopted 
of  late. 

The  letter  contained  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  duties  of 
a  lady  of  position.  The  disapproval  it  expressed  was  unqualified ; 
the  reasons,  those  of  decorum.  Diana  laughed  at  the  dear  writer's 
complacency,  and  shed  tears  over  her  coldness ;  but  when,  with  some 
softening  of  tone,  Lewis  asked  her  on  Sunday  morning :  '  Are  you 
coming  to  church  with  me,  ma'am  % '  she  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  answered  :  '  No,  monfils,  I  am  not  coming.' 

He  stood  still,  suffering  her  head  there,  as  a  statue  would. 

'  Dearest  Lewis ! '  she  pleaded.  '  Hy  dear  son !  Have  some 
confidence  in  your  mother.  I  am  doing  this,  with  sorrow,  for 
conscience'  sake.' 

*  And  the  villagers — ^whom  your  example  leads  astray  ? ' 

'  Lewis,  I  cannot  help  it.' 

The  young  man  sighed  heavily.  Henceforth  he  became  yet 
more  stubbornly  gloomy. 

At  length,  one  evening,  he  overtook  her  in  the  avenue  as  she 
was  walking  home  from  tiie  vicarage.  The  great  trees  swung  their 
towering  foliage  softly  above  them ;  already  there  was  autunm  in 
that  music,  though  the  leaves  were  still  green. 

'You  are  burning  to  tell  me  something,'  said  Diana.  'Tell 
me  now.' 

She  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  coming.    He  began  at  once : 
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^  Do  you  know  that  the  law  provides  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
who  lefuse  to  attend  Divine  worship  I ' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  the  law.  Why,  monjih,  do  you  mean  to 
prosecute  me  ? '    Diana  laughed  at  the  little  jest. 

'  It  would  mean,'  he  said,  ^  your  trial  at  the  assizes.' 

^  And  imprisonment  I '    Diana  laughed  ag$dn. 

'  No ;  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  every  month  of  absence.' 

^  Tou  are  well-informed,  mon  fUs.^ 

^  As  churchwarden  it  is  my  duty.' 

'  But,  seriously,  Lewis,  what  is  this  ?  Ah,  my  dear,  don't 
look  at  me  so !    Am  I  not  your  mother  ?  ' 

*  God  help  me ! — my  mother.  For  the  honour  of  Qod,  ma'am — 
for  the  sake  of  ignorant  souls,  for  whom  we  are  responsible — ^if 
you  do  not  henceforward  attend  church,  I  must  do  it — must 
prosecute.' 

He  paused,  then  added :  *  You  best  can  judge  what  my  sister's 
feeling  will  be.' 

In  the  library  at  Craventhorpe  Hall,  Lewis  made  Mr.  Hewson, 
the  family  lawyer,  show  Diana  the  Statute — 2S  Elizabeth — under 
which  he  was  about  to  bring  the  action  against  her.  By  his  desire 
the  Vicar  was  present. 

Le  Preux  knew  only  too  well  the  reason  of  her  non-attendance, 
though  he  ostensibly  imputed  it  to  a  leaning  towards  Rome,  as  her 
son  did.  To-day  his  inward  agitation  was  extreme.  On  the  one 
hand  was  a  fierce,  vivid  dread  of  what  might  happen  if  she  spoke 
out ;  on  the  other,  no  less  fierce  and  vivid  joy.  She  was  going 
through  all  this,  she  was  imperilling  her  very  soul,  not  only  for  Mary, 
but  also  for  him.  Looking  at  her  there,  wan  and  sorrowful  as  he 
had  never  before  seen  her,  he  could  hardly  refrain  himself  from 
springing  up  and  declaring  his  love  for  her. 

Diana,  so  wan  and  sorrowful,  was  not  thinking  of  him,  nor  yet 
of  that  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  nor  of  the  assizes  or  the  twenty-pound 
penalty.  A  letter  had  reached  her  an  hour  ago.  Frances  had 
met  with  an  accident,  slight  in  itself,  but  it  had  cost  her  her  child. 
Mr.  Hewso^  argued,  inquired,  explained,  but  she  hardly  heard. 

'  If  Mrs.  Craven  would  but  tell  us  her  reasons,'  he  said.  ^  An 
Act  of  the  1st  Elizabeth  provides  that  any  reasonable  excuse  be 
allowed.  Has  there  been  any  little  misunderstanding  that  could  be 
put  right  ?    Could  the  Vicar  tell  us  ?  ' 

At  that  le  Preux  started  and  Diana  roused  herself. 

*'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  le  Preux  are  my  friends,'  she  said  quickly,  and 
with  a  smile.     *  I  am  confident  of  their  sympathy  if  I  were  to 
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explain  myself  to  them.    Meanwhile,  I  feel  it  better  to  keep  silence, 
so  that  all  responsibiUly  may  rest  with  myself.' 
The  little  lawyer  shook  his  head  sadly. 

IV. 

There  had  never  been  more  excitement  in  the  county  than  at 
those  Tringford  Assizes  when  Diana  Craven  was  tried. 
-  Ten  days  before  she  wrote  Prances  the  whole  truth ;  for  her 
daughter  had  become  so  coldly  reproachful  she  could  not  bear  it. 
The  letter  finished  she  sat  pondering  over  it,  then  tore  it  in  pieces 
and  burnt  it.  Not  even  with  Frances  would  she  trust  Mary's 
peace.  She  sent  a  note,  blotted  with  tears,  passionately  entreating 
her  child  to  trust  her — ^not  to  turn  from  her. 

When  she  drove  into  Tringf  ord-her  aon  riding  by  the  carriage- 
no  answer  had  come.  She  was  cold  with  fear,  yet  thankful.  For 
Mary  le  Preux  had  had  herself  wheeled  up  to  the  Hall  to  embrace 
her  before  she  started.  Mary  could  hardly  speak  for  pain ;  but  her 
face  spoke  for  her,  and  Diana,  deeply  touched,  blessed  God  that 
she  had  kept  her  resolve  of  silence. 

They  were  in  Tringford  now,  turning  into  the  square  where  the 
Qourt  was  held,  and  Diana  was  roused  from  her  musing  by  a 
noise  of  trampling  feet  and  shouting :  '  Here  he  is  !  Here  he  is  ! 
Give  it  him  !  Give  it  him ! '  The  carriage  stopped  perforce,  and 
Diana  sprang  from  it.  A  mob,  armed  with  stones  and  rotten  eggs, 
was  surging  around  Lewis.  One  moment  she  saw  him  sitting  his 
horse,  his  teeth  set,  his  eyes  blazing,  a  mark  for  their  missiles. 
The  next,  they  had  pulled  him  down,  and  she  was  at  his  side. 

These  were  Craventhorpe  folk,  many  of  them,  and  they  fell  back 
before  her,  gazing  at  her  open-mouthed.  For  Diana's  face  was 
proud  and  smiling ;  she  met  them  not  as  a  forlorn  and  persecuted 
woman,  needing  championship,  but  as  the  great  lady  they  knew  so 
well — knew  and  adored. 

'  Give  me  your  arm,'  she  said  in  her  clear  voice,  '  and  let  us 
go  in.' 

Lewis,  looking  round  him  with  a  face  of  haughty  contempt,  gave 
her  his  arm  and  led  her  through  the  crowd  and  into  the  courthouse, 
after  the  manner  of  a  prince  royal  escorting  a  queen.  Diana,  as 
she  passed,  snuled  and  nodded  to  the  people,  and  they,  her  friends, 
for  very  perplexity  smiled  back  at  her. 

The  sight  of  this  hostility  to  her  son  put  Diana  on  her  guard. 
For  his  sake  she  must  maintain  a  bearing  easy  and  self-possessed. 
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Excitement  had  lightly  fiushed  her  cheeks,  had  made  her  eyes 
shine,  had  enhanced  in  her  whole  person  that  charm  of  grace  and 
brilliance  by  which  her  very  silence  was  eloquent,  vivacious.  As 
she  sat  there,  erect,  composed  and  smiling,  the  centre  of  all  eyes 
and  thoughts,  in  the  ill-lighted,  closely  packed  court,  no  one  could 
have  guessed  that  she  was  inwardly  torn  with  anxiety  and  grief, 
and  with  impatience  at  the  absurdity  of  her  position. 

Lewis  watched  her  keenly  as  his  counsel  opened  the  case.  There 
was  a  learned  disquisition  on  that  Act  of  the  23rd  Elizabeth,  an  / 
impressive  setting  forth  of  the  effect  of  the  defendant's  example, 
so  injurious  to  the  highest  interests  of  individuab  and  of  the  State, 
a  solemn  calling  upon  judge  and  jury  to  enforce  a  law  too  long 
suffered  to  be  obsolete.  The  plaintiff  had  set  them  a  noble  example 
— ^at  the  call  of  pubUc  duty  the  plaintiff  had  overcome  even  the 
natural  reluctance  of  a  son  to  grieve  or  injure  his  mother. 

At  this  there  was  subdued  movement  in  the  court.  Every 
look  was  bent  upon  Diana.  The  slightest  appearance  of  distress 
would  rouse  all  these  spectators  against  her  son.  They  saw  her 
turn  towards  him  with  a  smile. 

The  two  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  the  Vicar  and  a 
servant  from  the  Hall,  who  proved  that  Mrs.  Craven  had  not  attended 
church  for  six  months.  Henry  le  Ereux'  evidence  was  almost 
inaudible,  his  face  Uvid.  Watching  him,  Diana  thought  of  his 
wife.  '  Do  not  fear  so,'  she  could  have  cried  to  him ;  '  you  are  very 
safe.' 

Wearied  by  the  closeness  of  the  air  she  scarcely  heard  the  counsel 
for  the  defence.  Instinctively,  in  the  sight  of  so  many  persons, 
she  maintained  her  outward  serenity ;  but  inwardly  she  began  to 
tremble.  Her  great  dread  returned.  Frances  had  not  written. 
Could  this  mean  a  permanent  estrangement  between  them  ?  Was 
she  shut  out  henceforth  from  the  one  heart  for  whose  love  she  so 
hungered  ?  Frances,  so  stately  and  correct  of  behaviour,  so  easily 
alarmed  by  anything  unusual  or  ridiculous—could  she  be  ex- 
pected to  forgive  her  mother  for  having  been  tried  at  the  Tringf ord 
Assizes? 

There  was  little  defence  to  be  made ;  the  obsoleteness  of  the 
law,  the  well-established  tradition  of  Uberty,  were  all  her  counsel 
had  to  plead.  He  made  the  best  of  it ;  but  the  law  was  the  law, 
and  Diana  Craven  had  broken  it.  She  was  roused  from  reverie  by 
the  speech  coming  to  an  end,  and  by  the  judge's  clear,  commanding 
voice  addressing  the  jury. 

In  another  few  moments  it  was  over.    The  jury,  who  could  do 
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no  otherwise,  had  brought  in  their  verdict  of  Guilty ;  the  judge  had 
pronounced  the  unavoidable  sentence.  Diana  went  through  her 
part  in  the  comedy  with  smiling  composure,  yet  heeded  nothing 
but  the  sickening  whisper :  What  will  Frances  say  ?  What  will 
Frances. say  % 

Then  a  murmuring  in  the  crowd  warned  her  again.  She  beckoned 
to  Lewis,  and  would  not  move  till  he  came  up  and  once  more  gave 
her  his  arm.  As  before  there  was  a  hush ;  all  were  watching  this 
mother  and  son. 

Diana  sought  vainly  for  any  softening  in  Lewis.  The  very 
kindness  of  her  manner  towards  him  angered  him.  He  cared 
nothing  for  the  crowd ;  all  he  cared  for  was  to  see  her  subdued, 
penitent. 

Slowly  they  walked  down  the  broad  passage  to  the  outer  door- 
way, Diana's  heart  sick  and  cold  within  her — ^Frances,  its  one 
longing. 

The  noon  sunshine,  low  in  the  winter  sky,  streamed  on  the 
square  and  on  the  crowd  gathered  in  it.  Suddenly  aU  eyes  were 
turned  one  way,  as  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  steaming  horses  swung 
in  from  the  London  road  and  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  courthouse. 
A  Craventhorpe  woman  cried  aloud :  ^  She  be  come  !  Mrs.  Craven, 
ma'am,  she  be  come ! '  and  Diana,  passing  out  into  the  sunlight, 
beheld  Frances  springing  from  her  carriage  to  meet  her. 

Those  who  saw  Diana's  look  at  that  moment  will  never  forget 
it.  Speechless,  she  gazed  into  that  beautiful  face,  and  yielded 
herself  to  the  embrace  of  those  dear  arms.  Was  this  indeed  Frances, 
and  Frances  so  warm,  so  loving  ? 

Behind  her  stood  Charles  Beculver,  who  bowed  low  over  her 
hand  as  she  gave  it  him. 

*  You  are  coming  home  with  us,  maman  mignonne^^  Frances 
cried.    '  You  are  coming  now,  at  once.' 

Diana,  unable  to  speak,  looked  at  her  son-in-law. 

'  'Tis  he  who  thought  of  it,'  explained  Frances,  obtuse  as  they 
are  whose  head  is  quicker  than  their  heart.  *  I  showed  him  your 
letter.    It  is  all  his  doing.' 

^  You  will  not  refuse  us,  ma'am  ? '  said  Reculver.  How  frank, 
how  kind  his  face  was  ! 

'  Ah  !  how  could  I  ?  I  am  overcome,'  Diana  sobbed  rather  than 
spoke. 

It  was  then  she  turned  to  look  for  Lewis.    He  had  left  her  side. 

'  Find  Mr.  Craven,'  she  bade  the  footman  waiting  by  the 
Craventhorpe  carriage.     '  Beg  him  to  come  and  speak  to  me.' 
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While  they  waited  for  him  Frances  made  her  motl^er  get  into 
the  carriage  with  her  and  her  husband. 

Lewis  came  at  length.  He  eyed  Beculver  with  undisguised 
hatred,  then  bent  his  look  no  less  angrily  upon  his  sister  and 
mother. 

^  I  have  but  one  entreaty,  ma'am/  he  said.  *  Since  you  leave 
me  thus,  I  pray  you  never  to  return.* 

With  that  he  left  them. 

Tom  by  a  cruel  mingling  of  joy  and  anguish,  Diana  sank  weeping 
into  her  daughter's  arms ;  and  as  Reculver's  i^rriage  bore  her 
further  and  further  into  distance,  Lewis  Craven,  his  face  set,  his 
eyes  heavy  and  unseeing,  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the  long 
and  mournful  hillside  whence,  over  miles  of  featureless  country, 
Craventhorpe  Hall  looks  north. 

Flobbnoe  Hatllab. 
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Nera's  Song. 


Nera,  the  Harper,  after  spending  a  year  in  Faeryland,  comes  on  November 
Bve,  laden  with  primroses  and  golden  fern,  to  the  Court  of  the  Warrior  Queen 
Maeve  and  her  daughter  FiOnavar  at  Rath  Croghan. 


T  BRING  you  all  my  dreams,  0  fierce-eyed  Maeve ; 
^    There  are  no  dreams  in  all  the  world  like  these, 
The  dreams  of  spring,  the  golden  fronds  that  wave 
In  Faeryland  beneath  dark  forest  trees — 
I  bring  you  all  my  dreams. 

I  bring  you  all  my  dreams,  Fi6navar, 
From  that  lost  land  where  every  dream  is  sweet 

I  have  brought  you  a  little  shining  star, 
I  strew  my  primroses  beneath  your  feet — 
I  bring  you  all  my  dreams. 

I  bring  you  all  my  dreams — ^your  swords  are  sharp, 
Ready  for  battle — yet  you  smile  and  say : 
'  Here  is  the  Dreamer  with  his  foolish  harp, 
Now  shall  he  wile  an  idle  hour  away ' — 
I  bring  you  all  my  dreams. 

Eva  Gore-Booth, 
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Seventy  Years  Ago. 


ABOUT  seventy  years  ago  William  Cobbett,  taking  advantage 
of  the  general  election  which  had  been  necessitated  l^  the 
first  fieform  Act  and  was  to  make  him  member  for  Oldham,  con- 
ceived it  his  duty  to  publish,  in  an  '  Address  to  the  Electors  of 
the  Western  Division  of  the  County  of  Surrey/  his  opinions  upon 
certain  matters  with  which  he  hoped  the  reformed  Parliament 
would  deal.  Dated  'Normandy  Ash,  December  1,  1832,'  and 
running  to  eight  pages  of  sturdy  English  and  violent  invective, 
the  little  pamphlet  no  doubt  had  its  burning  interest  for  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  possibly  helped  to  keep  them  warm 
during  the  last  weeks  of  1832 ;  but  that  is  all  gone  and  forgotten 
long  ago,  and  now  it  is  with  another  interest  that  one  follows  the 
rush  of  the  impetuous  sentences.  Whether  Mr.  Leech  was  suc- 
cessful at  the  hustings,  as  Cobbett  desired,  or  whether  '  the  county 
of  Surrey  was  so  base  as  to  sell  itself  to  the  breakfasta  and  dvn/nera 
of  a  money-monger '  like  Mr.  Denison,  one  cares  not  two  straws 
to-day ;  nor  does  one,  except  historically,  care  more  than  that 
for  Cobbett's  opinions,  either  on  the  state  of  the  country,  or  the 
character  of  the  candidates,  or  any  other  subject.  The  charm 
of  this  address  is  of  another  order.  The  thing  calls  up 
visions  of  raw  winter  days  and  bad  roads;  of  travellers  by 
coach  and  waggon  bringing  news;  of  quaint  fiEirmers  and  yet 
quainter  shopkeepers ;  of  fierce  disputes  in  the  old-world  streets 
of  Guildford  and  Godalming  and  Famham,  and  in  the  dingy 
tap-rooms  and  parlours  of  country  inns.  Incidentally  i^  contains 
evidence  as  to  the  life  and  outlook  of  the  labouring  classes,  both 
then  and  at  a  yet  earlier  date ;  it  discusses  their  interests  and 
prospects ;  and  lastly,  by  taking  a  view  of  these  matters  which 
no  one  now  can  possibly  entertain,  it  affords  a  contrast  by  which 
we  may  examine  our  own  views,  if  we  have  any ;  and  at  least 
enables  us  to  measure  how  &r  the  labouring  world  has  travelled 
in  the  seventy-odd  intervening  years. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  address  is  violent;  it  would  not 
be  Cobbett's  if  it  were  not  that.  But  beneath  its  disingenuous 
argument,  its  bitterness,  its  absurd  extravagance,  there  is  per- 
ceptible in  it  the  genuine  conviction  of  the  writer  that  the 
country  he  tried  to  serve  was  going  down  hill,  that  the  people  he 
loved — ^including  the  Surrey  fiEurmers  and  labourers,  who  in  a 
most  special  sense  were  his  own  people — ^were  being  ruined  body 
and  soul.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  nor  an  unnatural  view  at 
that  time,  when  one  person  in  every  seven  was  a  pauper,  when 
'  hundreds  of  farms  were  tenantless  because  no  possible  reduction 
of  rent  could  induce  the  occupier  to  incur  the  charge  of  the  poor- 
rate  ' ;  when  '  in  one  parish  in  Buckinghamshire  the  rates  had 
risen  &om  102.  \\h.  in  1801  to  3672.  in  1832.  The  landlord  of 
the  parish  had  given  up  his  rents ;  the  tenants  had  given  up 
their  farms ;  the  clergyman  had  given  up  his  glebe  and  his  tithe. 
It  was  seriously  proposed  to  parcel  out  all  the  land  in  the  parish 
among  the  paupers,  and  to  support  them,  till  they  could  support 
themselves,  out  of  rates  levied  on  the  neighbouring  villages.' ' 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  here  the  entanglement  of 
misery — the  uncertainty  of  emplojrment  and  the  starvation,  the 
pauperism,  the  despair  leading  to  organised  riot  and  arson — ^into 
which  the  peasantry  had  fallen  after  the  great  war  and  the 
enclosure  of  commons  and  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Not 
a  reader  but  an  eye-witness  of  these  evils,  not  a  casual  observer 
of  them  but  one  who  dwelt  in  their  midst  and  saw  his  own  per- 
sonal firiends  suffer  under  them,  Cobbett  had  no  theory  of  evolu- 
tion to  help  him  understand  what  was  happening,  and  little  of 
that  conception  of  progress  by  which  the  present  time  is  obsessed. 
He  Ipoked  back,  as  in  like  circumstances  we  should  do,  to  the 
more  prosperous  days  he  could  remember ;  and,  seeing  none  but 
the  most  mechanical  causes  for  the  dreadful  change,  he  went  atilt 
at  any  of  these,  just  as  occasion  offered,  seeking  all  the  while  not 
to  subvert  the  Constitution,  as  his  opponents  thought,  but  to 
restore  the  order  which  was  the  only  type  of  well-being  he  could 
conceive.  like  Garlyle  after  him,  the  terrible  Badical  was  in 
fact  a  most  stubborn  Conservative  at  heart.  And  thus  we  find 
him,  in  December  1832,  in  an  attack  especially  directed  upon 
the  tithes,  and  the  malt,  hop,  and  soap  taxes,  unconsciously 
leaving  for  us  faint  suggestions — ^like  photographs  all  but  feuied 
away — of  the  life  which  the  peasantry  had  once  lived  and  should 
live  again,  if  his  violence  could  prevail. 

*  Spencer  Walpole,  Biitoiy  of  Sngland,  toI.  iii. 
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-  It  is  a  most  unfamiliar  world,  this,  into  which  we  get  such 
tantalising  glimpses.  *You  all  know/  he  writes,  Hhat  your 
fathers,  or  your  grandfathers,  used  to  take  a  sack  of  barley  to 
the  malt-house,  and  bring  home  a  sack  of  malt  in  txcha/nge* 
But  that  piece  of  common  knowledge,  which  in  Gobbett's  time 
all  the  electors  of  West  Surrey  were  supposed  to  know,  has  sunk 
so  far  down  into  oblivion  that  we  hardly  understand  now  even 
why  men  should  ever  have  done  any  such  eccentric  thing.  In 
those  blissful  times,  however,  men  brewed  their  own  beer.  '  In 
1821  ...  a  Committee  (of  Parliament)  sat  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  distresaea  of  cigricuUure,  Mr.  John  Ellman,  of  Sussex, 
told  that  Committee  that  forty-five  years  before  that,  when  he 
became  a  farmer,  every  man  in  his  parish  brewed  his  own  beer 
o/nd  enjoyed  U  by  his  fireside ;  and  that  now  not  a  single  labourer 
in  the  parish  brewed  his  own  beer,  but  had  to  drink  water ;  and 
before  the  same  Committee  the  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire  said  that  the 
labourers  of  that  county,  who  used  to  have  plenty  of  bread,  meat, 
and  beer,  now  went  to  plough  with  wld  potatoes  i/n  their  bag,  and 
had  nothing  bui  water  to  drink ! '  And  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  desolation  ?  Only  too  obviously  to  Cobbett  it  was  the  tithes, 
and  the  taxes  on  malt  and  hops,  which  must  all  therefore  be 
removed  without  delay.  The  malt-tax,  he  says,  *  would  be  enough 
to  ruin  any  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Malt  produces 
the  drink  of  ail  the  people.  This  drink  is  necessary  to  the  vigour, 
the  activity,  the  good  humour,  and  the  health  of  the  working 
people.' 

Indeed,  Mr.  Cobbett  takes  a  high  tone  on  the  subject.  '  Upon 
our  conduct  relative  to  it,'  he  suggests,  '  may  finally  depend  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country.'  In  another  place  he  asserts 
that '  two  effects  most  cruelly  injurious  to  fiEurmers  and  labourers 
have  arisen  out  of  these  oppressive  taxes :  the  first,  that  the  young 
men  and  maids  have  been,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of 
beer,  driven  firom  the  &rmhouse8  in  greater  proportion  than  they 
would  have  been ;  hence,  they  have  been  driven  to  the  public- 
house,  to  a  disorderly  life,  and  to  all  the  other  moral  degrada- 
tion that  we  witness ;  hence  the  necessity  of  great  jails  and 
of  treadmills;  hence  Sturges  Bourne's  q>eeial  vesbry  biUs-j 
hence  the  hired  overseers ;  hence  the  unnatural  state  of  things 
between  the  labourers  and  the  farmers ;  hence  the  deep-rooted 
resentment  of  the  former,  and  hence  the  constant  alarm  and 
sleepless  nights  of  the  latter !  And  until  the  abolition  of  the 
tithes  and  the  repeal  of  these  monstrously  oppressive  taxes  shall 
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take  place,  never  will  there  be,  and  never  can  there  be,  peace  and 
happiness  in  England  again.' 

It  is  the  wild  talk  of  a  man  whose  heart  dictates  theories  to 
his  head,  and  of  little  interest  now,  save  for  its  reference  to  those 
vanished  times,  when  young  men  and  maids  lived  under  the  roof 
of  the  feurmers  who  employed  them,  and  the  cottager  (as  Spencer 
Walpole  puts  it)  was  in  '  the  position  of  a  small  farmer,  with  a 
little  house  of  his  own.'  Gobbett  could  see  nothing  but  to  go  back. 
And  from  one  last  excerpt  from  his  pamphlet  we  may  deduce 
the  system  to  which  he  would  have  reverted.  He  is  writing  of  the 
hop-tax ;  and  '  were  it  not  for  this  monstrous  tax,'  he  argues, 
'  every  farmer  would  have  a  little  bit  of  hops,  enough  for  his  own 
use,  and  every  labourer  would  have  a  dozen  or  twenty  hills  in  his 
garden,  and  not  have  to  go  to  a  shop  to  buy  hops,  if  he  were  able 
to  brew  them.' 

He  '  would  not  have  to  go  to  a  shop.'  Did  Gobbett  at  all 
realise  the  extraordinary  suggestiveness  of  that  simple  phrase? 
Or  could  he  have  anticipated  such  degeneracy  as  we  have  reached 
— ^though  the  hop-tax  is  gone — when  no  labourer  ever  wants  hops, 
even  from  a  shop,  and  none  would  know  what  shop  to  go  to,  even 
if  he  were  so  peculiar  as  to  seek  them  ?  The  words,  slipping 
almost  by  chance  from  Gobbett's  pen,  indicate  the  ideal  existence 
which  he  still  hoped  the  labourer  might  regain.  It  was  an  exist- 
ence independent  of  shops.  Some  few  commodities,  perhaps,  the 
farmers  and  labourers  might  obtain  at  fairs  and  markets — ^the 
Famham  hop-growers,  for  instance,  might  still  bring  home  a  year's 
supply  of  cheese  from  Weyhill  Fair,  when  they  had  sold  their 
hops — but  for  the  greater  part  of  his  wants  the  rustic,  to  please 
Gobbett,  would  have  been  self-sufficing.  Only  with  some  such 
idea  could  it  have  been  put  forward  as  a  grievance  that  a  man 
desirous  of  brewing  beer  should  be  obliged  to  buy  the  necessary 
hops  at  a  shop.  It  seems  to  us  extravagant  to  the  last  degree  to 
complain  of  such  a  thing.  To  Gobbett,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  because  he  was  not 
thinking  of  a  poetic  dream — ^an  Arcadia  that  never  had  existence, 
but  of  a  way  of  living  that  was  in  part  actually  surviving  then, 
and  of  which  some  fednt  traces  were  to  survive  to  this  hour, 
although  it  has  all  but  disappeared. 

These  pages  are  written  in  the  '  Western  Division  of  the  Gounty 
of  Surrey,'  within  a  mile  of  Gobbett's  birthplace,  and  amid  neigh- 
bours whose  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers  may  very  well 
have  known  him.    But  though  these  talk  the  dialect  that  was  his 
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own  as  a  boy,  and  cultivate  their  gardens  in  the  old  way,  and  are 
at  heart,  perhaps,  much  like  the  men  whose  cause  he  championed, 
yet  if  he  could  come  among  them  now  he  would  be  puzzled 
what  to  make  of  them.  The  seventy  years'  interval  has  done  its 
work ;  but  the  people  are  not  ruined,  as  he  feared  they  were  going 
to  be :  they  are  comparatively  prosperous.  They  earn  double  and 
treble  the  wages  of  1832,  without  working  twice  and  three  times 
as  hard  for  them.  In  the  way  of  comfort  they  enjoy  so  much 
that  Cobbett  would  have  begun  to  fear  for  them,  not  the  starving 
effects  of  poverty,  but  the  enervating  effects  of  luxury ;  and  they 
are  equipped  with  conveniences  of  which,  perhaps,  he  never 
dreamt  at  all.  Would  he  not  rejoice  to  see,  for  instance,  the 
scrubbing-brush,  that  has  replaced  the '  waze  of  straw '  with  which 
the  old  wooden  dinner-platters,  not  to  speak  of  the  sink  and  the 
brick  floor,  had  to  be  scoured  in  his  day  ?  Would  he  not  marvel 
at  the  plentiful  water-supply  ?  And  again,  might  he  not  shake 
his  head  at  the  muslin  curtains  which  are  the  pride  of  many  a 
cottage  window  ?  or  sneer  at  the  bedroom  fireplace  ?  or  look 
round  wistfully  for  the  draughts  that  whirled  under  the  kitchen 
door,  and  kept  the  wood  fire  cheerful  and  one's  feet  cold  beside  it  ? 
The  schools,  the  isolation  hospital,  the  workhouse  infirmary,  would 
dazzle  him  with  their  appointments ;  the  weekly  newspaper  might 
suggest  sources  of  knowledge,  and  the  branch  of  the  Oddfellows'' 
Club  would  seem  to  him  to  provide  a  power  of  organisation,  that 
would  almost  alarm  him ;  and  as  likely  as  not  his  conservative 
heart  would  be  shocked,  and  his  grumbling  temper  fired,  by  all 
these  innovations,  to  preach  a  gospel  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  he  advocated  so  stormily  in  1832.  For  the  men  and 
women,  so  like  those  he  knew  and  in  reality  so  able,  would  seem 
to  him  both  degenerate  and  upstart.  He  would  ask, '  What  more' 
can  they  want  ? '  He  would  wonder  what  they  do  with  themselves 
in  their  spare  time.  But  whatever  he  thought,  and  whether  he 
approved  or  disapproved,  he  would  observe  that  the  old  self-helpful 
life,  which  was  the  one  ideal  he  could  conceive  for  them,  had  dis- 
appeared for  ever.  The  signs  he  took  to  be  tokens  of  ruin  have 
proved  to  be  signs  only  of  a  great  transition.  Some  parts  of  the 
old  life— the  spinning  and  the  village  weaving — ^had  quite  vanished 
in  his  time ;  others,  like  brewing,  were  fiist  going ;  but  the  change 
was  as  yet  too  slight  for  him  to  understand  it.  It  is  only  now 
that  the  world  can  appreciate  what  has  happened,  and  estimate 
how  far  the  transition  has  gone. 

Looking  round  Gobbett's  native  county  for  vestiges  of  the  old 
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life,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  of  them  can  be  found.  The  altera- 
tion has  been  radical,  and  has  extended  even  to  the  appearance  of 
the  countryside.  And  yet  just  here  the  ancient  conditions  must 
have  lingered  long  after  they  had  disappeared  firom  other  places  ; 
for  the  enclosure  of  the  commons,  which  elsewhere  had  already 
produced  such  unintended  desolation,  was  not  effected  here  until 
less  than  half  a  century  ago.  Up  to  1857 — a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  than  the  date  of  Gobbett^s  pamphlet — the  people 
of  this  parish  were  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  and 
were  living  the  life,  which  he  wished  to  see  restored  to  all.  It  is 
in  the  comparatively  short  time  since  then  that  the  habits  and 
interests  of  the  older  peasantry  have  faded  away  so  completely  as 
hardly  to  leave  a  trace  which  one  can  identify  as  theirs. 

Of  this  revolution  certain  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
country  are  the  outward  visible  sign.  With  the  ancient  heaths 
of  the  neighbourhood  now  partly  replaced  by  cottage  gardens 
and  the  '  grounds '  of  villadom ;  with  the  old  woodland  roads  and 
paths  forbiddingly  fenced  on  either  side,  sometimes  by  barbed 
wire,  it  is  plain  that  the  village  life  must  have  undergone  strange 
transformations.  It  has,  indeed,  travelled  firom  the  openness  of 
the  common  to  the  jealousy  of  private  property.  Of  one  of  the 
industries — ^the  not  unpleasing  occupations  rather — which  had  to 
be  given  up  when  the  ccnnmon  was  enclosed,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  write.  The  experiences  of  other  parishes  were  repeated  in 
this.  In  vain  one  would  look  now  for  the  varied  herd  of  cows, 
which  before  1857  used  to  be  driven  homewards  of  an  evening 
down  the  valley,  and  gradually  disperse  to  the  several  cottages. 
A  few  tethered  goats  are  visible;  but  the  cottager  who  wants 
milk  to-day  must  imitate  him  who  wanted  hops  in  1832,  and  go 
to  a  shop  for  it.  All  the  profit  and  pride  and  the  satisfaction  of 
self-support  that  arose  firom  keeping  a  cow  or  two  on  the  conmion 
has  been  lost  to  the  villager,  not  because  of  his  indifference 
to  it,  or  because  a  better  substitute  has  been  found.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  he  and  his  fiunily  go  without  milk. 
Another  deprivation  which  the  village  folk  have  suffered,  by  reason 
of  the  transformation  of  the  country,  is  that  of  sport.  The  wily 
and  daring  youth,  who  lived  to  brag  of  the  revenge  he  took  upon 
a  huntsman  by  misleading  the  hounds  all  across  Moor  Park,  would 
now  find  that  park  dosely  fenced,  and  would  grow  to  manhood 
without  seeing  either  hounds  or  huntsman.  Some  furtive  poach- 
ing, some  sly  ferreting,  perhaps  goes  on,  but  it  cannot  be  much. 
Squirrel-hunting  in  the  fir-woods  is  a  Sunday  afternoon  recreation. 
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But  in  general  the  conntiyman  is  fenced  out  from  the  country, 
and  neither  experiences  its  charm  nor  could  practise  the  sports 
and  crafts  once  proper  to  it. 

Amid  the  many  topographical  changes,  however,  one  kind  of 
feature  stands  out  unchanged,  with  strong  suggestion  of  a  surviving 
taste  which  now  lacks  encouragement.  It  has,  perhaps,  nothing 
to  do  with  self-help,  but  something  with  self-respect ;  and  I  am 
fain  to  linger  over  it  for  a  moment.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen 
a  garden  enclosed  by  an  ancient  hedge,  whose  well-clipped 
neatness  tells  plainly  of  traditional  care.  So  trim  it  is,  so  close 
and  thick,  that  one  divines  that  the  owner  dwells  in  the  cottage 
within,  and  has  inherited  from  his  father  and  grandfather  his 
love  for  his  hedgerow.  This  is  not  a  common  thing.  The  day 
labourer,  renting  his  cottage  by  the  week,  cannot  have  such  an 
atfection  for  his  home  as  his  grandfather  may  have  had,  who  was 
hired  by  the  year  and  was  almost  prohibited  by  law  from  moving 
out  of  his  own  village.  At  most  cottages,  therefore,  while  the 
garden  ground  is  as  well  tilled  as  ever,  the  hedgerow  is  left  to  go 
to  ruin.  Two  adjoining  cottage  gardens  here  are  separated  from 
the  adjacent  lane  by  a  continuous  hedge.  Of  this  hedge,  one 
part  is  kept  neat  and  thick  and  clear  of  weeds :  the  same  fiemuly 
has  been  keeping  it  so  for  half  a  century.  The  other  part, 
enclosing  a  weekly  tenant's  garden,  is  a  ragged  eyesore  of  over- 
grown quick,  waving  brambles,  weeds,  and  rusty  tin  cans.  Yet 
this  part  too,  they  say,  was  once  a  splendid  hedge.  Its  owner, 
who  kept  cows  on  the  common,  was  so  careful  of  its  beauty  that, 
did  his  wife  but  venture  to  lay  a  piece  of  her  washing  across  it 
for  airing,  he  would  throw  it — shirt  or  sheet  or  his  own  smock- 
frock — ^to  the  ground  in  angry  protest.  This  pride,  however,  is 
now  rarely  indulged ;  and  one  might  hardly  believe  that  it  ever 
had  existence,  were  it  not  for  the  three  or  four  hedges  here 
spoken  of,  and  one— only  one — modest  piece  of  topiary  work, 
where  the  yew  hedge,  like  an  ancient  monument,  tells  of  an 
interest  that  once  was  exalted  into  almost  a  fine  art. 

So  &r  I  have  mentioned  only  such  interests  or  hobbies  as 
have  been  abandoned  under  the  pressure  of  circumstance.  If 
we  could  believe  Cobbett,  the  brewing  of  beer  was  another 
of  these.  Yet  there  may  be  another  reason  why  this  and 
others  of  the  former  peasant  employments  have  been  given  up. 
One  or  two  of  them,  whose  very  names  suggest  the  old  quiet 
countryside,  might,  for  all  one  can  see,  still  flourish  if  they  would, 
but  they  are  simply  going  out  of  fashion.    They  are  going ;  they 
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are  not  quite  gone.  If  you  want  home-made  wine— of  the  cowslip 
or  the  elderberry  sort  or  of  the  white  English  grape — you  wiU 
even  to-day  more  wisely  seek  it  in  the  village  than  at  a  shop. 
For  the  making  of  it  continues  agreeably  to  employ  the  skill  and 
to  satisfy  a  want  of  a  few  old-fashioned  villagers.  The  younger 
ones,  who  have  been  to  school,  neither  know  how  to  make  it  nor 
would  care  for  the  trouble  if  they  knew ;  but  it  is  to  be  had.  It 
it  even  difficult  not  to  have  it  in  some  cottages ;  where  it  is  kept 
for  a  Christmas  treat  perhaps,  or  for  a  winter  night's  oomfort,  or 
may  be  to  ofiTer — ^not  sell — to  a  visitor,  with  all  the  ungrudging 
pride  of  the  self-supporting  peasant  of  other  days.  As  this  pride, 
however,  is  a  joy  not  known  to  the  younger  people,  so  the  art  of 
wine-making  is  being  forgotten.  So,  too,  that  of  making  cider 
has  died  out,  at  least  here  in  the  very  west  of  Surrey.  I  once 
heard,  but  I  never  saw,  the  only  cider-press  of  the  neighbourhood 
at  work.  It  belonged  to  a  man  who  is  now  dead.  The  feimous 
old  English  drink,  mead,  is  so  uncommon  that  all  I  have  heard 
of  it  in  the  district  is  an  old  man's  mention  of  having  some  given 
to  him,  years  ago.  There  may  be,  possibly,  one  or  two  old 
stagers  who  could  make  it,  if  they  had  the  honey.  But  honey 
itself  has  now  to  be  procured  at  a  shop.  The  straw  bee-skeps 
that  once  adorned  old  cottage  gardens  are  long  since  worn  out, 
and  they  have  not  generally  been  replaced  by  the  new-fashioned 
but  costly  hives  of  science.  Bee-keeping,  in  short,  is  another 
industry,  both  interesting  and  profitable,  which  all  the  advantages 
afforded  by  miles  of  heathland  have  not  persuaded  the  labouring 
folk  of  Surrey  to  keep  up. 

G-radually  but  surely  the  rustics  are  losing  the  ability  to  do 
things  for  themselves.  As  yet  the  industrious  labourer  mends 
his  own  and  his  children's  boots,  but  he  will  not  do  it  much 
longer.  The  shop  will  spare  him  that  trouble ;  and,  depending 
on  the  shop,  he  will  forget  his  cunning.  In  a  score  of  unnoticed 
ways  he  may  save  labour  and  dispense  with  skill.  He  can  buy 
ready-made  handles  for  his  garden  tools,  better  than  those  his 
grandfather  would  have  cut  firom  the  coppice;  he  can  roof  his 
pigsty  with  corrugated  iron  instead  of  laboriously  thatching  it 
with  heath  from  the  common  or  straw  from  the  farmyard.  If 
his  wife  goes  hop-tying,  he  need  not  go  weeks  beforehand  to  cut 
the  rushes  for  her  use,  or  encumber  his  cottage  floor  with  them, 
and  then  at  last  scald  them  to  give  the  needful  lissomness ;  for 
bast  is  purchasable,  and  if  not  quite  so  good  as  rushes  for  tying 
hops,  still  it  will  serve.     To  come  to  things  more  important — 
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instead  of  the  wood  and  turf  for  fires,  both  involving  trouble  or 
labour  and  skill  to  procure,  there  are  coal  and  coke  to  be  had  for 
payment.  Firing  comes  firom  the  shop,  and  light,  and  the 
matches  that  produce  both.  There  is  no  tipping  of  split  sticks 
with  sulphur  to  make  matches,  no  burning  of  tinder,  no  preparing 
of  rushKghts  or  boiling  of  fat  into  which  to  dip  them,  to  vex  the 
soul  of  the  weekly  tenant.  Everything  is  done  for  him ;  and  it 
is  not  necessary  any  more  that  he  should  know  how  to  make 
an]rthing  for  himself,  or  how  to  do  anything  except  the  particular 
job  at  which  he  happens  to  earn  his  wages. 

His  clothes  are  bought  ready  made;  but  they  used  not  all 
to  be  in  Gobbett's  time,  nor  for  years  afterwards.  One  woman 
at  least  I  know  who,  as  a  girl,  helped  her  mother  at  making  the 
now  obsolete  smock-frocks  of  the  rustic  labourers.  True  it  is 
she  did  not  always  work  directly  for  the  wearers  of  these  garments. 
Sometimes  her  orders  were  given,  and  her  work  was  distributed, 
by  a  local  shopkeeper ;  yet  it  is  significant  that  the  middleman 
was  obliged  to  come  to  the  village  for  the  skill  which  he  exploited 
in  the  interests  of  the  village.  It  is  not  unsafe  to  assume  that 
the  work,  then  becoming  specialised,  had  once  been  a  fiBimiliar 
accomplishment  in  eveiy  viUage,  if  not  in  every  house  of  it. 

As  with  the  labourer's  clothes,  so  it  is  to  a  large  extent  with 
his  food.  Every  year  he  is  less  and  less  able  to  produce  for  his 
own  consumption.  Not  half  a  century  ago,  when  flour  was  twice 
its  present  price,  in  this  West  Surrey  parish  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  the  cottage  people  to  grow  wheat  in  their  gardens,  often 
in  quantity  enough  to  keep  them  in  bread  for  the  winter.  The 
seed  was  ca:refully  '  dibbed,'  the  young  com  kept  well  hoed ;  and, 
harvested  and  threshed  by  hand,  the  crop  was  taken  to  the  mill 
for  grinding.  Nor  did  the  self-help  end  here.  Every  third 
cottage  had  its  bread-oven,  where  the  neighbours  were  allowed  to 
bake  their  own  loaves ;  and  it  was  only  last  year  that  recollections 
of  the  deliciousness  of  this  bread  were  stirred  in  several  aged 
memories  by  the  demolition  of  one  such  oven.  There  are  not 
many  others  left ;  and  few  people  would  know  how  to  use  them  if 
there  were.  That  trouble — that  pain  or  that  delightful  occupation, 
whichever  it  was — the  labourer  .and  his  wife  are  relieved  of  it  all. 
The  baker's  shop  is  brought  to  the  cottage  door,  and  the  man  need 
not  grow  com  nor  the  woman  make  bread.  And  their  children 
may  go  to  school  and  study  the  science  of  botany  and  the  art  of 
modelling  in  clay,  since  the  need  for  learning  how  to  be  useful 
has  grown  so  small. 

▲  ▲2 
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Truly  it  is  a  great  alteration  for  seventy  years  to  have  made. 
Bat  it  is  not  yet  quite  complete.  A  considerable  number  of 
cottagers  still  keep  their  own  pigs  and  produce  some  at  least  of 
their  own  pork.  Yet  this  industry  is  vanishing  rapidly.  I  think 
there  is  no  bacon  cured  in  this  parish ;  I  doubt  if  the  appliances 
for  it  exist  any  more,  or  if  the  art  is  remembered ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  ever-increasing  quantities  of  bacon  are  brought  into  the 
village  from  the  shops  of  the  neighbouring  town.  And  hence — 
a  curious  and  blessed  change! — ^the  peace  of  Sunday  morning  is 
rarely  disturbed  now,  as  too  often  it  used  to  be  only  ten  years 
since — ^by  the  shrieks  of  pigs  whose  noses  were  being  'rung.' 
Pigs  are  scarce  in  the  village,  and  the  old  man  who  at  twopence 
a  pig  found  his  Sunday  morning  work  more  profitable  than  the 
hop-ground  digging  of  any  weekday  has  nearly  lost  that  part  of 
his  occupation. 

What,  then,  is  the  situation  visible  to  us  to-day?  Those 
symptoms  of  change,  which  Cobbett  so  feared,  prove  to  have 
been  the  beginnings  of  a  transition  of  which  we  now  can  see 
well-nigh  to  the  end.  We  see  the  division  of  labour  pushed 
almost  as  far  as  it  can  go,  in  respect  to  the  country  labourer's 
home  life ;  and,  feu:  from  ruining  him,  it  has  added  immensely  to 
his  comforts.  Commodities  and  appliances  never  enjoyed  by  his 
forefi&thers  are  at  his  command.  If  he  can  earn  his  wages  at  his 
day's  work,  he  need  do  little  else,  but  he  may  come  home  and 
enjoy  his  time.  He  hardly  even  needs  to  grow  his  own  potatoes. 
The  produce  of  his  garden  is  not  a  necessity  to  him :  he  is  better 
off  with  it,  but  he  is  not  destitute  without  it.  Of  course  I  do  not 
suggest  that  his  state  is  enviable.  He  has  little  chance  to  save 
money :  his  income  may  cease  at  the  end  of  any  week :  a  hard 
winter,  an  illness,  a  depression  of  trade,  bring  privation  to  him. 
So  long  as  he  keeps  strong,  bodily  fBitigue  and  coarse  living  are 
his  portion ;  in  all  his  life  he  may  never  hope  to  have  a  holiday ; 
and  as  he  grows  old  he  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  ignominy  of 
the  workhouse.  But,  xmless  for  his  own  pleasure,  he  is  exempt 
from  all  that  self-supporting  labour  to  which  it  was  William 
Gobbett's  wish  that  he  should  return.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  follow  his  day's  work  steadily  and  receive  the  price  for  it. 
With  his  wage  in  his  pocket  he  can  get  all  that  he  needs  for  the 
simple  trouble  of  carrying  it  home  from  a  shop.  And  generally 
he  can  get  it  in  larger  quantity  and  of  better  quality  than  if  he 
were  obliged  to  make  the  various  commodities  for  himself. 

But  as  we  can  no  longer,  with  Cobbett,  reasonably  lament  the 
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departed  times,  so  we  may  remember  that  our  times  too  will  dis- 
appear. Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  end  of  transition,  but 
only  the  end  of  one  well-marked  stage  in  it  that  the  labourer  is 
now  approaching.  Transition  goes  on.  And  this  reflection 
makes  it  interesting  to  observe  one  change  which,  though  almost 
unnoticed,  has  perforce  accompanied  the  alteration  in  the  life  of 
labouring  folk.  In  absolving  them  fix>m  the  need  of  providing 
for  themselves,  the  '  division  of  labour '  has  taken  a  good  deal  of 
the  interest  out  of  their  lives.  The  men  take  a  pride  in  their 
gardens,  the  women  in  their  muslin  window-curtains ;  but  there 
is  really  very  little  left  to  them  upon  which  they  can  plume 
themselves.  The  pleasure  which  rewards  the  pain  of  making 
things  is  not  to  be  bought  at  a  shop.  In  this  sense,  therefore, 
the  labourer  has  less  to  live  for  than  of  old ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  me  that  I  have  only  once  heard  a  man  complain  of  life's 
emptuiess.  Once  it  was  muttered  in  my  hearing,  though  not 
meant  for  me  to  hear,  '  I  don't  see  the  good  o'  livin*.  Nothin'  but 
hard  work  and  trouble  all  your  life — I  don't  see  the  good  of  it.' 
One  would  expect  oftener  to  hear  such  complaints.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  labouring  classes,  nearing  the 
end  of  a  stage  in  their  economic  history,  are  also  near  the  end  of 
a  stage  in  their  mental  and  spiritual  histoiy.  Their  life,  once  full 
of  trivial  interests,  \&  becoming  a  waste  imperfectly  filled  by  the 
business  of  earning  three  or  four  shillings  a  day.  The  same 
process  which  has  added  to  their  material  comforts  has  deprived 
them  of  their  old  enjoyments.  It  has  swept  away  their  dreadful 
poverty ;  it  has  relieved  them  of  the  burden  of  providing  for  their 
own  bodily  wants ;  and  now  they  stand  vacantly  waiting. 

Evidently  the  transition  will  go  on.  To  return  as  Gobbett 
wished  to  the  good  old  times  is  not  now  to  be  thought  of.  In  its 
way  Arcadia  is  all  very  well ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  a 
waste  of  life,  to  be  brewing  one's  own  beer,  baking  one's  own 
bread,  mending  boots  and  milking  cows  and  curing  bacon  for 
one's  self.  It  would  be  a  nuisance,  an  intolerable  obstruction 
to  living,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  following  these  pursuits  in 
addition  to  the  day's  labour :  it  is  only  as  a  hobby  that  they  can 
any  longer  be  countenanced.  While  the  labourer  still  practised 
them,  they  gratified  perhaps  his  feeb'ng  for  being  skilful ;  but, 
occupying  his  attention,  they  left  his  mind  childlike,  unconscious, 
unimaginative.  Doubtless  they  influenced  him  for  his  good ;  yet 
bis  world  was  narrowed  down  to  their  restricted  horizon,  and  they 
were  too  insistent  to  allow  his  character  to  unfold.    They  are 
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gone  at  last,  however ;  and  when  their  place  begins  to  be  filled 
with  wider,  more  conscious  enjoyments,  a  new  stage  of  the 
transition  will  have  opened. 

One  hears  of  attempts  to  inaugurate  the  new  era.  There  are 
village  art  exhibitions ;  there  are  little  guilds  of  artists,  ftdl  of 
intense  purpose  to  plant  the  arts  and  crafts  in  the  labourer's  life. 
A  kind  of  aesthetic  Gobbettism  marks  some  of  these  amiable 
movements ;  but  to  all  of  them  those  who  know  the  labourer  may 
extend  some  admiring  compassion.  Above  all  things  the  labourer 
despises  pretentiousness  or  preciosity ;  and,  whatever  else  he  may 
sigh  for,  he  is  little  likely  to  take  home  to  himself  the  dilettantism 
of  our  latter-day  art.  And  yet  in  some  tortuous  way  these  things 
may  help  him,  for  the  present  situation  can  hardly  endure. 
Though  there  is  no  further  advantage  for  the  labouring  folk  in 
producing  commodities  for  their  own  consumption,  yet  to  refrain 
from  doing  anything  else  is  not  enough.  That,  however,  is  the 
existing  position.  The  old  unconscious  pleasures  are  over ;  their 
room  is  vacant  for  conscious  and  imaginative  ones;  and  until 
something  more  helpful  appears,  there  is  no  harm  in  encouraging 
the  people  to  toy  innocently  with  sesthetics  as  artists  do. 

Georqe  Boubne. 
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Bt  M.  E.  Franois  (Mrs.  Franois  Blundbix), 

AuTHOB  OP  *  Fiandeb's  Widow,'  '  The  Manor  Farm/ 

'Ltohoate  Hall/  etc. 

CHAPTER  m. 

A  WAYSIDB  SHRINE. 

FOR  two  whole  days  Peter  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  obtckin  some  glimpse  of  the  lady  of  his  heart,  but  his  attempts 
were  fruitless.  In  vain  did  he  loiter  about  the  barred  gateway  of 
the  Croft ;  in  vain  did  he  reconnoitre  the  least  defended  portion  of 
the  wall ;  in  vain  did  he  trespass  on  Miss  Manvers*  property  to 
the  extent  of  revisiting  the  spot  where  he  had  first  met  her  cousin. 
He  was  rewarded  by  not  so  much  as  a  gleam  of  Nathalie's  light 
dress,  not  so  much  as  a  distant  echo  of  her  voice. 

What  was  more  remarkable  still  was  that  no  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood seemed  to  concern  himself  about  her.  Her  arrival 
was  not  even  a  three-days'  wonder.  Vague  and  unsatisfactory 
answers  were  returned  to  the  artful  queries  with  which  he  plied 
the  village  folk.  Yes,  he  was  told,  there  was  some  talk  of  a 
visitor  at  the  Croft.  A  lady  ?  Ah,  sure,  there  was  them  what 
said  'twas  a  lady ;  but  she  hadn't  been  seen  by  nobody,  and  she 
wouldn't  be  like  to  stay  there  so  very  long.  Had  Maister  Peter 
heard  that  the  pigs  down  to  Denny's  had  got  the  fever  ?  'Twas 
a  terr'ble  pity  for  the  poor  man,  sure.  The  inspector  had  been 
there,  and 

But  at  this  vital  stage  of  the  discourse  Peter  turned  away. 

Godfrey  and  his  mother  seemed  also  to  have  lost  all  interest 
in  the  astonishing  event  which  the  former  had  been  the  first  to 
announce.  Mrs.  Hounsell  talked  of  such  matters  as  the  purchase 
of  guinea-fowl  and  the  whitewashing  of  the  attics;  Gtodfrey  re- 
sponded with  a  few  brief  details  as  to  the  "condition  of  the 
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wheat  in  the  twenty-acre  and  the  working  of  the  new  mowing- 
machine. 

Once,  indeed,  Peter  nerved  himself  to  ask  his  brother  if  he  had 
heard  anything  more  of  Miss  Manvers'  visitor,  and  GkMifrey  merely 
shook  his  head,  while  his  mother,  fixing  her  yomigest-bom  with 
an  amazed  stare,  inquired  what  on  earth  his  face  was  so  red  for, 
and  wasn't  it  time  for  him  to  give  up  choking  over  his  food  f 
Thereupon  Peter  pushed  back  his  chair  and  left  the  table  in 
dudgeon ;  for  the  throes  of  first  love  are  apt  to  make  a  man 
childish. 

On  the  third  morning  it  chanced  that  business  took  him  to 
Branston,  and  he  rode  forth  on  his  handsome  thoroughbred  mare, 
Tess ;  but  instead  of  turning  at  once  in  the  direction  of  the  market- 
town  he  struck  off  by  a  bridle-path  which  led  directiy  to  the  park 
waU  of  the  Croft. 

It  was  as  yet  early  enough  for  the  heat  to  be  bearable,  yet 
the  drowsy  hush  of  summer-time  seemed  to  brood  upon  the  land. 
The  cattie  stood,  wherever  they  could,  knee-deep  in  pond  or 
stream,  or  else  lay  lazily  in  a  pasture  more  lush  and  richly  green 
than  had  been  seen  for  many  a  year.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  clover  and  meadow-sweet.  The  birds  were  silent,  but  the 
grasshoppers  kept  up  a  concert  of  their  own,  though  the  humming 
of  the  bees  was  well-nigh  loud  enough  to  drown  it.  A  distant 
clatter  joi  a  mowing-machine  conjured  up  visions  of  strenuous 
labour,  which  made  Peter  enjoy  the  more  by  contrast  his  ride 
along  the  shady  lane,  between  high  banks  jewelled,  as  it  seemed, 
with  a  thousand  flowers.  The  hedgerow,  more  beautiful  now  than 
even  in  early  spring,  was  gay  with  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle, 
while  the  long  green  tendrils  of  traveller's-joy  were  already  studded 
with  half-opened  buds  like  tiny  pearls,  that  here  and  there  in 
favoured  places  had  expanded  into  creamy  blossom. 

Peter  took  in  all  these  impressions  more  vaguely  than  was  his 
wont ;  he  rode  along  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  his  preoccupation 
soon  becoming  apparent  to  Tess.  The  mare  had  not  been  out  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  was  consequentiy  in  high  spirits,  which  demon- 
strated themselves  by  an  affectation  of  extreme  tickUshness  when 
a  fly  alighted  on  her  shining  flank,  and  a  paroxysm  of  nervous 
terror  when  a  leaf  fluttered  to  the  ground.  Finding  that  these 
tactics  were  disregarded  by  her  master,  she  tried  the  effect  of  a 
series  of  buck-jumps  which  would  have  rendered  the  retaining 
of  his  seat  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  a  less  accomplished  rider. 

Peter  collected  his  scattered  wits  and  laughed  aloud. 
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*'  Ton  beauty ! '  he  cried,  clapping  Tess  on  the  neck. 

His  whole  attention  was,  perforce,  engaged,  and  it  was  not 
until  Tess,  after  a  final  rush,  settled  down  to  a  kind  of  sidling 
canter  that  he  raised  his  ejres  to  the  coping-stones  of  that  tall 
wall  along  which  they  had  of  late  so  often  travelled ;  and  then 
his  long  patience  was  rewarded  all  at  once,  for  there,  some  nine 
feet  above  the  ground,  looking  down  on  him  from  an  arch  of 
greenery,  was  the  lady  of  his  dreams.  She  was  sitting  in  the  forked 
bough  of  an  old  beech-tree,  as  snugly  ensconced  as  though  in  a 
niche,  her  delicate  little  face,  with  its  aureole  of  fair  hair,  standing 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  leaves  with  a  curious 
effect.  The  wall  upon  which  she  was  leaning  was  in  deep  shade, 
and  she,  with  her  pale  colouring  and  white  dress,  looked  by  con- 
trast almost  ethereal.  To  Peter's  lovesick  fancy  she  seemed  a 
thing  of  light ;  and  he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  a  picture  he  had 
seen  somewhere  long  ago-— of  a  foreign  shrine  set  high  in  an  old 
wall,  whence  the  form  of  the  Madonna  looked  out  transfigured  upon 
the  world. 

Quaintly  benign  was  this  madonna  of  the  beech-tree  as  she 
smiled  down  at  Peter,  when,  with  throbbing  heart,  he  reined  up 
beneath  her  niche.  Not  a  word  could  he  find  to  say;  but  at 
length  she  broke  the  silence : 

'I  think  all  your  animals  are  wild  and  naughty.  How  your 
horse  pranced  just  now ! ' 

'  Did  you  see  it  I '  said  Peter,  secretly  well  pleased,  for,  though 
no  coxcomb,  he  knew  that  during  Tess's  recent  antics  he  had  carried 
himself  well. 

^  Tes ;  I  wondered  you  were  able  to  keep  on.' 

Peter  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  secretly  tickling  the 
mare  afresh,  an  attention  to  which  she  responded  by  shooting  up 
into  the  air  in  a  somewhat  alarming  fashion.  The  rose  with  which 
Peter  had  adorned  his  buttonhole  fell  upon  the  ground,  but  other- 
wise he  seemed  quite  unaffected  by  the  occurrence.  As  he  now 
wished  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet  conversation,  he  presented  the  end  of 
his  riding-cane  to  Tess,  who  caught  at  it  with  her  teeth  and  forth- 
with became  lamb-like. 

*'  Your  rose — see,  you  have  lost  your  rose ! '  cried  the  girl 
eagerly.    *  Don't  let  your  horse  tread  on  it,  it  is  such  a  beauty.' 

Peter  quickly  dismounted  and  picked  up  the  rose. 

^  It  is  not  hurt,'  he  said.  He  gazed  at  the  flower,  then  diffi- 
dently at  the  girl,  then  back  at  the  flower.  He  raised  his  arm 
impulsively,  but,  his  heart  failing  him,  stopped  midway.     Ifiss 
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Uanvers,  perceiving  his  intention,  smiled  kindly,  and,  leaning  over 
the  parapet,  stretched  down  her  hand. 

'  I  can't  reach  it/  she  said. 

In  a  moment  Peter  was  in  the  saddle  again,  with  his  arm  out- 
stretched to  its  fullest  extent.  She  took  the  rose,  twirled  it  in 
her  fingers,  smelt  it,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  fastened  it  amid 
the  laces  of  her  dress. 

*'  I  love  flowers,*  she  said. 

Peter's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  rose;  it  was  a  deep  red  one. 
Bed  was  the  colour  of  love,  he  told  himself,  and  she  had  placed  it 
there,  near  her  heart. 

*  Don't  you  want  to  know  how  I  come  to  find  myself  on  this 
perch  % '  she  asked,  after  a  pause.  '  It  is  because  I  was  stifling 
down  there,'  indicating,  with  one  of  her  quick,  un-English  gestures, 
the  enclosure  behind  the  wall.    *  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  prison.' 

^  I  thought  you  would,'  answered  Peter. 

'  Yes ;  I  felt  I  must  have  just  one  look  at  the  world.  One  must 
feel  much  more  free  on  your  side  of  the  wall.  Who  lives  in  that 
curious  old  house  over  there  with  the  twisted  chimneys  ?  ' 

*  We  do,'  said  Peter ;  '  my  mother,  and  brother,  and  myself.' 
Then,  obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  he  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 
'  That  house  is  ours,'  he  said,  *  those  woods  are  ours,  that  land  for 
almost  as  far  as  you  can  see  is  all  ours ;  but — I  feel  I  ought  to  tell 
you — ^we — ^we  are  not  gentlefolk.'  The  admission  cost  him  so 
much  that  he  turned  white,  and  his  head  swam ;  but  conquering 
the  weakness  he  met  the  girl's  curious  gaze  firmly.  ^  I  am  not  a 
gentleman,'  said  Peter. 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  and  at  length  his  eyes,  which,  though 
they  had  been  fixed  on  her  face,  had  scarce  distinguished  its  features, 
resumed  their  normal  function.    He  saw  that  she  was  smiling. 

'  Why  do  you  tell  me  this  %  '  asked  she. 

*  Because,'  said  Peter,  *  meeting  me  as  you  did,  you  made  a 
mistake.  You  thought  we  were  equals — ^you  treated  me  like  an 
equal.    I  thought  you  ought  to  know.' 

^  If  you  had  not  told  me,'  said  she,  with  that  gay  and  delicious 
upward  curve  of  the  Up  which  never  failed  to  thrill  him,  '  if  you 
had  not  told  me,  I  should  certainly  not  have  guessed — that  you 
were  not  a  gentleman.' 

The  relief  was  so  great  that  again  Peter  whitened  beneath  his 
bronze ;  his  lip  quivered,  his  eyes  looked  unutterable  things ;  and 
again  he  saw  a  faint  flush  overspread  her  face.  She  began  to 
speak  very  lightly  and  rapidly. 
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*  So  that  is  joxa  house  ?  Well,  it  is  a  very  pretty  one.  And 
what  is  that  house  theie  ?  ' 

*  That  is  the  Rectory/  returned  Peter.  '  The  Rector  was  my 
first  schoolmaster.    He  lends  me  books  still,  and  helps  me.* 

*  Ah/  said  Miss  Manvers,  carelessly,  as  though  determined  not 
to  display  too  much  interest  in  Peter's  personal  concerns.  ^  And 
is  that  a  village  there  ?  ' 

*  Tes ;  that  is  the  village  of  Chudbury/ 

^  '  Are  there  no  towns — ^no  real  towns  ?  I  like  towns.  I  like 
places  where  there  are  lots  of  people.' 

'  Dorchester  lies  over  there — about  six  miles  away ;  and  Branston 
is  yonder '  (pointing  with  his  whip),  ^  six  miles  in  the  other  direc- 
tion.   They  are  small  towns,  both  of  them.' 

She  sighed  discontentedly. 

*'  Are  there  no  larger  towns  within  reach  ? ' 

*  There  is  Weymouth,  not  so  very  far  away ;  and  Bourne — 
Bournemouth,  I  mean.  A  great  many  people  come  there  in  the 
winter ;  it  is  a  fashionable  place.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Miss  Manvers  wistfully ;  then,  after  a  pause,  '  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  go  there.  My  cousin  tells  me 
she  has  not  been  outside  her  gates  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Is  not 
that  dreadful  to  think  of?  Thirty  years  shut  up  here  among 
these  trees  1 ' 

*The  la^es  are  well  enough,'  said  Peter,  resenting  her  con- 
temptuous tone,  he  scarcely  knew  why.  *  If  I  had  to  be  shut  up 
anywhere,  I'd  as  soon  it  was  among  trees.  I  wonder  you  are  so 
fond  of  towns,'  he  added,  almost  reproachfully. 

^  Oh,  I  like  life — ^Ufe  I '  she  cried,  throwing  out  her  hands. 
*  To  be  in  touch  with  the  world,  to  meet  one's  feUow-creatures ! 
But  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it.  My  fate  will  be  to  live  here 
always — ^to  grow  old,  and  dull,  and  ugly  behind  these  walls — ^never 
to  pass  the  gates  except  on  Sundays.' 

'  Sundays  I  Then  Miss  Manvers  has  given  you  leave  to  go  to 
church  I '  interrupted  Peter  eagerly. 

She  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise,  and  with  that  momentary 
stifEening  which  he  had  noticed  once  or  twice  before  when  his  tone 
had  grown  over-familiar. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  hastened  to  murmur,  much  abashed. 
*I  only  thought  I  might  show  you  the  short  way  over  the 
Downs.' 

*  Yes,  my  cousin  has  given  me  leave,'  said  the  girl,  accepting 
his  apology  and  becoming  once  more  gracious.    '  I  should  be  glad 
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if  70U  would  show  me  the  short  way,  for  I  must  bicycle.    Her 
horses  are  never  taken  out  on  Sunday,  my  cousin  says/ 

Peter  made  a  valiant  effort  to  suppress  his  delight,  and  partially 
succeeded. 

^  There  is  one  bad  bit  of  road,'  he  said,  ^but  the  rest  is 
pretty  good,  and  you  save  a  lot  by  going  across  the  Downs. 
See,  you  take  this  path  to  the  right,  and  then  cut  straight 
across  by  the  woods.  'Tis  beautiful  going,  over  the  short 
grass,  and  downhill  for  a  good  bit,  and  there's  a  grand  view  all 
the  way.' 

She  smiled  faintly  at  his  enthusiasm,  but  presently  shot  a 
curious  glance  at  his  eager,  uplifted  face. 

*'  Do  you  know  I  had  a  misfortune  the  other  day  % '  said  she, 
with  apparent  irrelevance.  '  I  lost  my  handkerchief  in  the  wood 
yonder.  I  remember  slipping  it  through  your  dog's  collar.  I 
thought  about  it  when  I  had  gone  a  little  way,  and  went  back  to 
look  for  it,  but  could  not  find  it.  Gould  I  have  left  it  in  the  dog's 
collar?' 

^  No,'  said  Peter,  flushing  guiltily.  '  It  was  on  the  ground. 
I — ^I  found  it.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  give  it  back  to  me  t  You  must  have  guessed 
it  was  mine.' 

Peter  gave  a  slight  kick  to  Tess,  and  said,  *  Whoa,  mare  I ' 
Then  he  glanced  up  at  the  little  lady,  and,  meeting  her  severe  gaze, 
dropped  his  eyes  again. 

^  I  should  like  to  have  it  back,'  said  she.  '  It  belonged  to  my 
dear  mother.' 

^  I  saw  the  name,'  said  Peter, '  and  the  little  crown.  I  wondered 
if  they  belonged  to  you.' 

'  The  name  is  mine,'  said  the  girl.  *  I  am  called  Nathalie,  like 
her ;  but  I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  the  coronet.  My  mother 
was  a  Countess  Ofirossimoff.' 

'  Nathalie,'  repeated  Peter,  meditatively,  '  Nathalie !  It  is  a 
pretty  name.'  Then  he  looked  up  suddenly.  '  My  name  is  Peter 
Hounsell,'  he  said. 

^  I  cannot  say  I  think  that  pretty,'  returned  Nathalie,  with  a 
faint  smile ;  *  but  it  is  a  good  name,  I  daresay.' 

'  Tes,'  said  Peter  stoutly ;  '  it's  a  good  name — ^a  good,  honest 
name.  The  Hounsells  have  alwajrs  held  up  their  heads  and  looked 
the  world  in  the  face.' 

*  When  are  you  going  to  return  my  handkerchief  % '  inquired 
Nathalie  abruptly. 
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Peter's  hand  moved  involuntarilj  toward«  his  breast,  and  then 
dropped  again. 

*  Some  day,'  he  said  confusedly. 

The  action  was  not  lost  upon  Nathalie,  but  she  forbore  to  seek 
an  elucidation  of  it. 

^  You  must  not  forget  about  it,'  she  said.  *  I  have  only  a  few 
things  that  belonged  to  my  mother.    Ctood-bye,  Ifr.  Hounsell.' 

*  Are  you  going  %  '  inquired  Peter  naively. 

'No;  but  you  are,  are  you  not?  You  must  not  try  your 
horse's  patience  too  much,  though  it  seems  more  quiet  since  you 
gave  it  the  stick  to  nibble  at.' 

'  I  learnt  that  trick  from  a  trainer,'  said  the  young  man.  '  Race- 
horses are  ticklish  beasts,  but  I've  seen  the  most  fidgety  of  'em 
quiet  down  when  they  give  'em  a  stick  to  bite  at.  My  mare  is 
tiioroughbred,'  he  added  proudly. 

But  though  Nathalie  smiled  graciously,  she  was  not  to  be  in- 
veigled into  further  conversation.  She  withdrew  a  little  further 
into  the  shelter  of  the  leaves,  and  gave  Peter  a  nod  of  dismissal. 
He  had  now  no  further  excuse  for  loitering,  and,  raising  his  hat, 
rode  reluctantly  away.  He  put  Tess  to  a  canter  presently,  and  as 
her  feet  fell  rhythmically  on  the  springy  turf  they  seemed  to  beat 
out  the  name  NaihaUe  I  Nathalie  I  Ntxthalie  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  PILOKIM. 


Old  Abel  Nash,  Mrs.  Hounsell's  cowman,  paused,  as  he  sauntered 
towards  the  yard-gate  in  search  of  his  sleek,  heavy-footed  charges, 
to  stare  through  the  little  wicket  over  the  way  that  led  to  the 
garden.  It  was  very  early — ^Abel  was  generally  the  first  to  be 
astir,  and  he  had  only  just  finished  his  *  dew-bit ' — ^yet  someone 
was  already  moving  about  the  grassy  paths  of  the  enclosure.  Abel 
closed  the  gate  noiselessly  and  stepped  across  the  lane.  A  man's 
figure  was  wandering  about  among  the  irregular,  old-fashioned 
beds,  stooping  every  now  and  then  to  cull  a  bloom,  which  he  added 
to  the  duster  in  his  hand. 

'Well,  I  never!'  ejaculated  Abel  under  his  breath.  'If  it 
bain't  Peter.  'Tis  a  queer  thing  for  sich  as  he  to  go  a-gatherin' 
posies  this  time  o'  mamin'.' 
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So  much  astonished  was  Abel  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  cows 
for  the  nonce,  and,  propping  himself  against  the  ivy-grown  arch- 
way, stared  and  ruminated  as  though  there  was  no  such  thing  in 
the  world  as  milking-time. 

Presently  Deb,  the  dairywoman,  came  sauntering  up  from  the 
village  in  the  *  dip,'  tying  the  strings  of  her  apron  as  she  advanced. 

*  Be  that  you,  Abel  ?  '  she  cried,  somewhat  indistinctly,  because 
the  pins  destined  in  course  of  time  to  fasten  up  her  bib  were  now  \ 
carried  for  greater  security  in  her  mouth,  but  with  intense  astonish-  | 
ment  in  every  line  of  her  face.    *  Dear,  to  be  sure !    Haven't  ye 
started  for  the  mead  yet  ? ' 

Abel  made  cabalistic  signs  with  his  homy  hand,  and  cried 
^  Hush,  'ooman  1 '  under  his  breath  as  she  drew  near. 

*  Whatever's  the  matter  ? '  exclaimed  Deb,  taking  the  pins  out 
of  her  mouth  and  breaking  into  a  run. 

*  Look — see ! '  whispered  Abel,  jerking  his  thumb  towards  the 
imconscious  Peter,  who  had  now  reached  the  farthest  end  of  the 
garden,  and  whose  nosegay  had  assumed  enormous  proportions. 

^  Maister  Peter ! '  ejaculated  Deb ;  then — *  What  be  he  a-doin' 
of?' 

*  Can't  ye  see  ? '  responded  the  old  man,  with  a  smothered 
chuckle.  *He  be  a-pickin'%of  a  posy.  He've  a-started  early 
enough,  ha'n't  he  ?  ' 

Deb  gazed  in  round-eyed  wonder,  first  at  Abel  and  then  at 
Peter,  who,  with  one  foot  propped  against  the  crumbling  buttress 
of  the  wall  so  that  his  flowery  trophy  rested  on  his  knee,  was  now 
tying  it  securely  into  a  bimch. 

*  It  bain't  gone  five  yet,'  she  whispered ;  then,  peeping  through 
the  gate,  with  ever  deepening  interest,  '  'Tis  a  blue  ribbon  what 
he  be  a-tyin'  it  up  wi'.    It  do  look  like  courtin',  Abel,  don't  it  %  ' 

'  It  do,'  agreed  Abel,  unctuously.  *  'Tis  for  some  maid,  so  sure 
as  we  be  alive.' 

'  Well,  but  who  can  it  be  1 '  cogitated  Deb.  ^  Peter  there,  he 
never  were  knowed  to  look  at  a  maid,  and  he  never  do  walk  out 
wi'  nobody,  an'  he  do  come  marchin'  out  o'  church  o'  Sundays 
wi'out  so  much  as  tumin'  his  head.' 

'  Well,  he've  a-made  a  start  at  last,  I  d'  'low,'  chuckled  Abel. 

'  I  wonder  who  it  can  be,'  murmured  Deb  again.  *  There,  he 
be  comin'  now ;  we'd  best  be  off.  He  be  a  queer  young  chap,  and 
a  terr'ble  one  for  keepin'  hisself  to  hisself .' 

Abel,  taking  the  hint,  set  forth  in  search  of  his  cows,  while 
Deb  strolled  negligentiy  towards  the  dairy. 
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By-and-by,  Peter>  having  fastened  the  ribbon  in  such  a  knot 
as  could  only  be  achieved  by  male  fingers,  emerged  from  the  garden, 
drawing  his  brows  together  slightly  at  sight  of  Deb's  vanishing 
form.  She,  good  woman,  was  apparently  too  intent  on  the  pinning 
up  of  her  large  bib  to  bestow  any  attention  on  her  young  master, 
though  it  is  possible  that  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye  she  took 
note  of  the  flush  upon  his  face  and  the  involuntary  impulse, 
promptly  checked,  to  hide  his  flowers.  He  disappeared  within  the 
stable,  and  from  her  ambush  in  the  dairy  Deb  saw  him  presently 
lead  forth  Tess,  mount  her,  and  ride  off,  the  nosegay  stowed 
away  in  the  crook  of  his  arm.  Deb  set  down  the  pail  she  had  been 
scouring  and  hastened  to  the  yard  gate ;  the  horse  and  rider  were 
already  disappearing. 

"Tis  Crayford  way,'  said  Deb,  and  nodded  to  herself.  She 
went  back  to  her  task  ruminating.  Who  could  be  the  maid  ? 
She  knew  of  no  likely  damsels  in  that  direction.  The  parson  of 
Chudbury  had  a '  vitly '  daughter,  it  was  true,  but  she  was  too  old 
for  Maister  Peter,  and  young  Farmer  Drury's  sister  was  walking 
out  with  a  fine  young  man  from  Bourne,  and  the  baiUfPs  daughter 
at  the  Croft — ^but  she'd  be  no  match  for  the  like  of  a  Hounsell. 

*  I'm  puzzled,'  said  Deb,  *  puzzled  !    That's  what  I  be.' 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  ridden  briskly  off  to  Crayford,  and  only 
halted  when  he  had  reached  the  exact  spot  whence  his  madonna 
had  yesterday  looked  forth  at  him.  The  shrine  was  empty,  as  he 
had  expected,  and,  quickly  dismounting,  he  tied  up  Tess  to  a 
tree,  and  prepared  to  scale  the  wall.  It  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  but  he  achieved  it  at  last.  Now  to  place  his  offering  so 
that  it  should  be  unseen  by  the  chance  passer-by,  yet  immediately 
evident  to  the  lady  for  whom  it  was  destined.  At  last  he  arranged 
the  great,  dewy,  sweet-scented  bunch  to  his  satisfaction,  and, 
rapidly  withdrawing,  returned  home. 

All  that  day  he  thought  over  what  he  had  done.  Would  she 
be  angry  ?  Would  she  be  pleased  ?  Surely  she  would  be  pleased. 
She  had  shown  that  she  liked  flowers ;  she  would  not  despise  a  gift 
so  reverently  offered.  With  an  effort  he  kept  himself  from  re- 
visiting the  spot.  He  would  not  have  her  think  he  wanted  to  be 
thanked ;  he  would  not  impose  himself  upon  her  too  often. 

But,  at  dawn  next  day,  he  rode  forth  again,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  ascertaining  if  she  had  accepted  this  humble  tribute, 
and  carried  it  away  with  her.  With  trembling  hands  he  made  fast 
the  mare  as  before,  and  once  more  ascended  the  wall.  Alas ! 
there  lay  his  flowers  exactly  as  he  had  placed  them ;  not  one  dis- 
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arranged,  their  beauty  gone,  the  scent  of  the  wilted  blossoms 
heavy,  scarcely  sweet.  She  had  not  touched  them.  Had  she  even 
glanced  at  them  ?  Had  she  been  there  at  all  ?  Peter  scanned  the 
spot  with  eager  eyes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  had  been  there. 
A  little  branch  was  broken,  and  hui^  by  a  filament  of  bark  between 
the  niche  and  the  road ;  perhaps  it  was  intended  as  a  screen.  Look- 
ing more  closely,  he  saw  clinging  to  some  of  the  bent  twigs,  which 
still  seemed  to  bear  the  impress  of  her  light  weight,  a  thread  or 
two  of  embroidery  silk.  She  had  been  working,  then.  She  had 
sat  there  at  her  ease  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the  flowers 
which  he  had  thought  would  give  her  such  pleasure.  He  snatched 
them  up  and  slid  quickly  to  the  ground  again.  With  a  muttered 
curse  he  tore  his  carefully  arranged  nosegay  apart  and  threw  the 
withered  flowers,  together  with  the  ribbon  which  had  boimd  them, 
on  the  dusty  road.  She  should  see  for  herself  that  he  had  been 
there,  and  that  he  was  angry. 

All  that  day  he  nursed  his  wrath,  vowing  that  he  would  think 
no  more  of  Nathalie,  and  thinking  of  nothing  else ;  and  on  the 
morrow,  choosing  the  same  hour  as  that  at  which  he  had  first 
beheld  her  in  her  beech  tree,  he  set  forth  on  foot.  The  flowers 
stiU  lay  in  the  road,  but  the  green  niche  was  empty.  He  had 
scared  her  away. 

Then  Peter  bitterly  reproached  himself.  What  right  had  he  to 
force  himself  upon  her,  to  pester  her  with  his  clumsy  attentions, 
to  forget  the  gulf  that  separated  them  ?  Her  refusal  of  his  gift 
had  been  a  hint  that  he  was  going  too  far,  and,  instead  of  humbly 
submitting,  he  had  acted  in  a  manner  which  was  almost  insulting. 
No  wonder  he  had  frightened  her ;  no  wonder  he  had  driven  her 
back  to  the  depths  of  her  green  prison. 

Luckily  the  next  day  was  Simday ;  Nathalie  would  be  obliged 
to  come  abroad.  Peter  could  seize  this  opportunity  of  meeting 
her ;  he  would  apologise  for  his  recent  violence,  and  would  promise 
never  to  intrude  upon  her  again.  His  heart  sank  even  as  he  formed 
the  resolution,  but  he  resolved  to  adhere  to  it.  Better,  far  better, 
never  to  see  her  than  to  be  stung  by  the  consciousness  that  his 
presence  was  imwelcome. 

At  a  suitable  hour  on  the  following  morning,  therefore,  he  lay 
in  wait  for  Nathalie  on  the  Downs,  taking  up  his  position  just 
where  the  bad  bit  of  road  b^an,  and  where  he  knew  she  would 
be  obliged  to  dismoimt.  He  waited  with  sickening  impatience 
till  at  last  the  little  figure  came  in  sight,  but  even  then  did  not 
venture  to  present  himself  till  Nathalie  had  safely  alighted. 
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She  looked  up  in  alarm  as  he  stepped  oat  from  the  copse,  and 
an  expression  of  surprised  displeasure  overspread  her  face. 

'Miss  Manvers/  began  Peter,  *I  have  not  come  to  in^de 
m3rself  upon  you.  I  merely  wish  to  apologise  for  the  liberty  wluch 
I  took  the  other  day.    I — I — am  deeply  ashamed  and  sorry.' 

She  glanced  at  him  timidly  from  under  the  brim  of  her 
hat ;  it  was  the  hat  with  the  white  ribbons  of  which  (Godfrey  had 
spoken. 

'  You  are  not  angry  any  more  ? '  said  she. 

*  No,'  responded  Peter,  catching  his  breath ;  '  but — but  I  sup- 
pose you  are,  are  you  not  ? ' 

As  she  looked  at  him  hesitatingly  he  continued  eagerly  : 

'  I  know  it  was  wrong.  I  know  I  shouldn't  have  forgotten 
myself  as  I  did ;  but  I  promise  you  I  won't  come  near  the  place 
any  more  if — ^if  you  don't  like.' 

She  smiled  a  small  enigmatical  smile  to  herself,  and  began  to 
walk  on,  propelling  her  bicycle  before  her. 

'  Mayn't  I  push  your  machine  for  you  ? '  asked  Peter,  very 
humbly.    '  The  road  is  so  rough.' 

As  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  saddle  she  removed  hers. 

'  It  is  very  rough,'  she  agreed,  '  and  I  am  late  already.' 

They  walked  along  in  silence  till  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
ascent,  and  then  Peter  held  the  bicycle  while  Nathahe  mounted. 

'  It  is  smooth  going  for  the  most  part  now,'  he  said,  '  and  you 
can't  miss  the  way.  Right  across  by  the  edge  of  the  wood,  do 
you  see  ?    And  then  down  to  the  left.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Nathalie,  with  a  Uttle  nod,  as  she  sped  away. 

Peter  stood  looking  after  the  small,  flying  figure,  his  ideas  in 
an  odd  jumble,  yet  dominated  by  a  vague  elation.  She  had  not 
said  that  she  forgave  him,  but  she  had  not  forbidden  him  to  come 
again ;  indeed,  she  had  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  that  somewhat 
rash  promise  of  his.  And  she  had  accepted  his  assistance  without 
a  murmur — she  was  even  glad  of  it.  He  turned  and  examined 
the  road  up  which  he  had  pushed  her  bicycle. 

'It  certainly  is  rough,'  he  said  aloud,  repeating  her  words. 
He  would  do  well,  he  thought,  to  wait  and  help  her  again  on  her 
return  journey. 

Peter  was  a  good  churchman.  Never  in  all  his  life,  perhaps, 
had  he  been  known  to  miss  the  morning  service  in  the  little,  ivy- 
grown  church  in  the  hoUow.  The  bell  was  jangling  out  its  summons 
now.  His  mother  and  Godfrey  would  have  already  set  forth,  his 
mother  looking  about  her  as  she  went,  probably,  and  wondering 
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what  had  become  of  him.  Bat  if  he  went  to  church  this  morning 
he  would  miss  Nathalie. 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  turned  back  towards  the  wood,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  mossy  ground  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
sapling  oaks  he  fell  into  a  muse,  his  eyes  wandering,  meanwhile, 
over  the  wide  expanse  in  front  of  him.  The  sunlit  Downs  stretched 
away  in  gentle  slopes,  the  golden  green  of  the  short  grass  studded 
with  wild  flowers — ^here  a  patch  of  bugles,  there  a  tuft  of  toad- 
flax; crowfoot  visible  everywhere,  its  tiny  flame  recalling  the 
extinct  fires  of  the  gorse.  There  were  wild  roses  still  in  bloom ; 
the  perfume  of  honeysuckle  mingled  with  the  wilder,  more  charac- 
teristic fragrance  of  thyme.  A  richly  cultivated  and  undulating 
coimtry  dropped  ever  downwards  to  the  river,  and  beyond  were 
more  fields,  more  woods,  and  farther  away  a  blue  chain  of  hills. 

*  'Tis  a  grand  view,'  muttered  Peter  to  himself ;  *  there's  not 
its  like  in  England.' 

He  wondered  if  Nathalie  had  ever  seen  anything  more  beautiful 
in  foreign  lands.  He  would  ask  her  that  very  morning  if  he  had 
a  chance.  She  might  halt  for  at  least  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  view ; 
she  might  even  sit  down  and  rest  on  this  self-same  mossy  bank. 
Peter  began  instinctively  to  dear  away  such  fallen  twigs  and  dry 
leaves  as  came  within  reach  of  his  arm.  He  tested  the  moss ;  it 
was  soft  and  springy,  fit  for  a  queen  to  sit  on,  he  thought.  It  was 
deliciously  shady  here,  yet  the  spot  was  open  to  the  breezes,  and 
one  could  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles. 

Was  that  a  wild  strawberry  over  there  %  Peter  rose  to  his  feet 
and  investigated  the  little  ruby  drop.  Yes,  there  were  several  of 
them  under  that  guelder  bush ;  there  would  probably  be  quantities 
further  in  the  wood.  Picking  a  large  leaf  he  explored  the  deptiis 
of  the  copse,  and  emerged  after  a  time  with  quite  a  little  pile  of  the 
woodland  fruit.  Gk)ing  back  to  the  spot  which  he  had  selected, 
he  placed  the  leaf  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  then,  dropping  into  his 
former  place,  abandoned  himself  to  waiting  and  dreaming. 

That  hour  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Expectancy 
was  as  yet  bliss ;  his  ardour,  instead  of  being  checked  as  he  had 
anticipated,  had  received  a  distinct  impetus ;  the  ball  of  life  lay  at 
his  feet,  it  seemed  to  him— everything  was  possible  since  Nathalie, 
the  (|ueen  of  his  fancy,  had  looked  back  at  him  with  that  arch 
smile. 
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'-  ON  THE  DOWNS. 
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Pbtbb  scaioely  knew  how  it  happened ;  he  thought  his  eyes  had 
been  fixed  immovably  on  the  particular  opening  between  the  furze- 
bushes  whence  he  expected  Nathalie's  small  figure  to  emerge ;  but 
he  must  have  glanced  away  for  a  moment,  for  all  at  once  he  saw 
her  coming  from  quite  another  point.  She  was  pushing  her  bicycle 
along  a  sheep-track  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  clump  aforesaid,  and 
walked  slowly,  as  if  weary. 

In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  feet  and  hastening  to  her  side, 
detecting  with  rapture  a  distinct  look  of  pleasure  on  her  face  as 
she  caught  sight  of  him. 

'  Oh,'  she  cried ;  and  letting  go  the  bicycle,  she  allowed  it  to 
tumble  down,  ^  oh,  you  are  there  still !  I  am  so  glad ;  perhaps 
you  will  help  me  a  little.    I  am  so  tired ! ' 

'  A  puncture  ? '  inquired  Peter,  as  he  picked  up  the  bicycle. 
She  looked  at  him  blankly. 

*I  don't  know,'  she  answered;  'I  think  a  stone  must  have 
made  a  little  hole  in  this  indiarubber  outside  part — the  tyre,  do 
you  call  it  ?  It  got  quite  flat  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  couldn't  go 
on.  I  have  had  to  push  this  thing  such  a  long  way,  and  there  are 
so  many  paths,  I  thought  I  should  lose  myself.' 

Peter  meanwhile  was  examining  the  bicycle. 

'  It  is  a  puncture,  of  course,'  he  said,  '  but  I  think  I  could  blow 
up  this  tyre  so  that  you  could  at  least  ride  home.  Tou  have  a 
pump  here,  I  see.  I  will  walk  beside  you  and  blow  up  the  tyre 
again  if  it  gets  flat.  But  won't  you  sit  down  for  a  moment  or  two 
first,  and  rest  ?    It  is  beautifully  shady  over  there  in  the  wood.' 

Nathalie  sighed  and  looked  round  ;  she  was  hot  and  exhausted, 
and  there  was  not  a  soul  in  sight. 

'  I  think  I  must,'  she  said,  speaking  rather  to  herself  than  to 
Peter. 

*  There  is  a  mossy  bank  yonder,'  cried  he,  leading  the  way 
eagerly.  *  It  is  nice  and  cool— there  is  quite  a  breeze  up  here ;  and 
see  what  a  view  there  is ! ' 

Nathalie  turned  round,  sweeping  a  vague  glance  over  the  Downs 
and  the  fertile  valley  beneath ;  then  she  sighed  again,  and  dropped 
down  on  the  mossy  seat  which  Peter  proudly  indicated. 

*  It  is  very  nice,'  she  said,  *  and  most  refreshing  after  my  hot 
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walk.    But  what  a  lonely  place !    BonDieu/    Are  there  no  people 
in  this  country  ?  ' 

Peter  stood  looking  down  at  her,  vaguely  disappointed. 
*  *  I  met  on  the  road,'  pursued  Nathalie, '  one  carriage — a  farmer's 
carriage,  I  think — it  had  only  two  wheels,  and  there  was  a  fat 
woman  inside  with  such  a  bonnet  1    And  in  the  church  there  were 
only  peasants-— quite  a  few,  and  all  poor.' 
Peter  considered  her  gravely. 

*  Would  you  have  prayed  better  if  the  church  had  been  full  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ? '  he  asked. 

Nathalie  laughed. 

'  Of  course  not !    But  I  should  like  to  feel  I  was  not  quite, 
quite  cut  off  from  my  kind.    Who  could  be  interested  in  peasants  ?  ' 
A  little  discontented  pucker  showed  itself  between  her  brows. 

*  Since  I  came  to  Cra}rford,'  she  continued,  ^  I  have  not  spoken 
to  a  single  creature  except  my  cousin — and  you  ! ' 

^  And  I  don't  count,  of  course,'  said  Peter  bitterly ;  '  I  am  not  a 
gentleman.' 

The  frown  vanished,  and  Nathalie  looked  at  him  with  curiosity 
and  even  a  certain  interest. 

^  You  insist  on  that  point  always  ;  yet  you  speak  like  a  gentle- 
man— a  country  gentleman,'  she  added,  correcting  herself;  *and 
you — ^I  should  think  you  had  been  well  educated.' 

*  In  a  sort  of  a  way — yea,*  admitted  Peter. 

'  Sit  down,'  said  Nathalie  imperatively.  '  You  are  so  tall,  I 
have  to  bend  back  my  head  a  long  way  to  look  at  you.  I  want 
you  to  explain ' 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  as  on  changing  her  position  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  wild  strawberries. 

'  Why,  what  is  this  ?  '  she  cried.  *  Look — ^look  !  They  are 
Swiss  strawberries ! ' 

^No,  I  picked  them  just  now  in  the  wood.  I  thought  you 
might  be  tired  and  thirsty  after  your  ride  in  the  heat.' 

'  You  picked  them  for  me  ? ' 

He  nodded,  dropping  cautiously  down  on  the  bank  at  a  little 
distance  from  her. 

'  But  you  could  not  know  I  would  stop  here  ?  You  could  not 
guess  that  my  wheel  would — ^what  do  you  call  it — puncture  ? ' 

*  I  meant  to  push  back  your  bicycle  for  you  in  any  case,'  said 
Peter  nervously,  for  he  was  not  sure  that  she  was  pleased,  '  and  I 
thought  I  would  ask  you  first  to  rest  here  a  little  and  look  at  the 
view.' 
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She  looked  doubtful  for  a  moment^  but  presently  smiled. 

*  And  meanwhile  you  provided  some  refr^hment  ?  Thank  you  ; 
that  was  very  thoughtful  of  you.* 

He  could  not  quite  make  out  if  she  spoke  in  mockery  or  not, 
but  felt  relieved  when  he  saw  her  begin  to  eat  the  strawberries. 
She  grimaced  as  she  swallowed  the  first. 

*  Bah  I  how  sour  they  are  !  But  I  like  them — they  remind  me 
of— of  all  sorts  of  things.' 

*  They  taste  of  the  wood,  don't  they  ? '  cried  Peter  eagerly. 
^  If  I  were  to  eat  a  wild  strawberry  anywhere  with  my  eyes  shut,  I 
should  think  of  the  wood,  and  the  smell  of  the  moss,  and  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  hum  of  the  bees.  I  never  taste  heather 
honey  without  thinking  of  the  moor  as  I  used  to  see  it  when  I  was 
a  chUd,  a  great  big  heath  stretching  away  dark,  almost  black — 
and  so  silent  except  for  the  bees  and  the  birds.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  silent  enough,  all  your  country ! '  exclaimed  NathaUe. 
'  I  like  these  strawberries  because  they  remind  me  of  more  cheerful 
times — ^when  I  used  to  travel  and  see  many  lands  and  many  people. 
I  think  of  big  bustling  hotels,  where  heaps  of  these  things  were  served 
up  with  cinnamon  and  whipped  cream.  I  seem  to  hear  the  voices 
round  me  and  the  band  playing ;  that  is  better  than  the  droning 
of  your  bees.    And  I  think  of  walks  in  pleasant  company ' 

She  broke  off  suddenly  and  pushed  away  the  leaf  which  she  had 
drawn  towards  her. 

*  These  are  not  really  like  the  Alpine  strawberries,'  she  cried 
petulantly.  *  They  are  hard,  sour  thhigs  that  have  never  known 
the  sun.' 

Peter  said  nothing,  and  presently  she  turned  to  him,  more 
gently. 

*  I  want  you  to  explain,'  she  said,  '  explain  to  me  a  little  about 
yourself,  and  why  you  say  you  are  not  a  gentleman.' 

*  I  must  be  what  my  father  was,'  said  he,  *  must  not  I  ? ' 

*  Not  of  a  necessity,'  she  replied. 

*He  was  a  yeoman,'  went  on  Peter.  *He  spoke  as  broad 
Dorset  as  any  of  the  country  folk ;  he  never  had  any  education, 
and  never  wanted  any.  He  did  not  want  us — my  brother  and  I — 
to  be  educated  either,  but  we  had  some  schooling,  and  the  Rector 
taught  me  a  bit,  and  I've  read  a  lot.  My  mother  comes  of  an  old 
family  and  calls  herself  a  lady,  but  I  don't  want  to  set  up  for  being 
better  than  I  am — a  farmer  and  a  poor  man  to  boot.' 

*Why,  how  can  that  be,'  asked  Nathalie,  'since  that  fine 
house  and  all  that  land  is  yours  ? ' 
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Theie  was  no  mistaking  the  interest  in  her  eyes  now,  and  Peter, 
much  flattered,  and  more  than  ever  drawn  to  her,  needed  no  press- 
ing to  relate  the  grievance  which  always  lay  so  heavy  on  his  heart. 

*It  is  almost  more  than  a  man  can  bear,'  he  sonmied  up; 
'  yet  here  I  am  tied  by  the  1^.  Oh,  there  are  times  when  I  feel  I 
would  rather  go  out  as  a  day-labourer  than  Uve  as  I  do.  Do  you 
see  that  white  road  winding  over  there  ?  ' 

She  nodded. 

*  I  can  see  it  from  my  window,'  pursued  Peter.  '  There  are 
times  when  I  am  nearly  oQstracted  with  looking  at  it,  and  longing 
to  find  myself  upon  itr— a  free  man.  That  road  would  carry  me 
out  into  the  world,  I  say,  to  myself — out  into  the  big,  free  world 
where  I  could  stand  on  my  own  feet  and  live  my  own  Ufe  ! ' 

'  Don't ! '  cried  Nathalie,  throwing  out  her  hand  suddenly, 
'  don't !  Out  into  the  world,  my  God  !  The  great  busy  world ! 
Let  us  not  talk  of  it — ^let  us  not  look  at  the  road  any  more.  We 
shaU  go  mad ! ' 

Peter  glanced  at  her,  startled.  Her  face  was  momentarily  con- 
vulsed ;  there  was  a  curious  fire  in  her  blue  eyes. 

*'  There  might  be  something  over  there,'  die  murmured,  half  to 
herself, '  something,  somebody ;  and  here — ^nothing — nothing ! ' 

Meeting  Peter's  pained  and  shocked  gaze  she  smiled  faintly, 
and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

'  WeU,  it  is  time  to  go  back,'  she  said. 

Peter  rose,  too,  and  began  to  wheel  the  bicycle  down  the  slope. 
He  was  wounded,  and  not  a  little  angry.  He  had  been  beguiled 
into  confiding  his  troubles  to  this  girl,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
evoked  no  sjrmpathy.  His  words  had,  on  the  contrary,  thrown  her 
back  upon  herself,  and  stirred  up  within  her  some  unknown  depth 
of  purely  personal  feeling.  Then  to  be  told  over  and  over  again 
that  he  was  of  no  account,  as  she  had  done  in  so  many  words. 

'  I  have  spoken  to  nobody  except  my  cousin — and  you. 
Out  there  one  might  find  something,  somebody;  here  there  is 
nothing.' 

And  Peter  was  here,  and  not  out  there ! 

He  strode  along  in  front  of  her,  the  bicycle  bumping  merci- 
lessly when  they  came  to  the  stony  bit  of  road.  He  scarcely 
heeded  the  patter  of  Nathalie's  light  feet  behind  him,  but  all  at 
once  he  felt  her  touch  upon  his  arm. 

'  Mr.  HounseU,  there  are  worse  troubles  in  the  world  than  yours. 
You,  at  least,  are  dependent  only  on  your  own  people — ^those  who 
love  you.    You  can  feel  that  you  have  a  right  to  all  that  is  theirs ; 
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but  I — I  am  living  on  the  bounty  of  a  stranger — I  am  at  the  meroj 
of  her  whims ;  I  eat  the  bread  of  charity  that  may  at  any  time  be 
withheld.    And  this  is  to  be  my  life  for  always.' 

*  Not  always/  blurted  out  Peter.  *  I — ^it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  one  day '    He  broke  off,  confused. 

*  What  do  you  mean  !  * 

He  could  see  the  stiffness  he  had  learnt  to  dread  coming  over 
her,  and  pulled  himself  together,  his  brain  reeling  at  the  thought 
of  what  he  had  so  nearly  said. 

*  I  mean — ^it  can't  be  for  always,'  he  stammered,  and  forthwith 
began  to  trundle  the  bicycle  down  the  hill  at  an  amazing  rate. 

She  followed  more  sedately,  and  by  the  time  she  had  reached 
the  bottom  fotmd  that  Peter  had  plied  the  pump  so  manfully  that 
it  was  possible  for  her  to  pursue  her  way. 

*  Good-bye,'  she  said  as  she  moimted. 

*  Hadn't  I  better  come  with  you  in  case  it  wants  pumping  up 
again  %  '  he  asked. 

*  No,  thank  you ;  I  can  get  on  by  myself  now.' 

Peter  took  off  his  hat  and  fell  back ;  and  Nathalie  set  off  with- 
out, this  time,  turning  her  head.  Peter  followed  at  a  safe  distance, 
and  presently,  on  turning  the  lane,  observed  that  she  had  alighted 
and  was  again  pushing  her  bicycle.  She  might  possibly  have 
been  glad  of  his  renewed  services  with  the  pump,  but  he  was  too 
di£Eldent,  and,  possibly,  also  too  much  piqued,  to  offer  them. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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LAST  month  I  wailed  over  the  lack  of  new  novels  readable  by  an 
old-fashioned  student.  In  an  excellent  contemporary,  there 
is  a  compartment  reserved  for  notices  of  really  good  books,  styled 
*  On  the  Line.'  Last  month  ^  On  the  Line '  was  hui^  a  new  his- 
torical novel,  a  thing  of  rare  merit,  fall  of  adventures  of  loyal 
cavaliers.  I  do  not  name  the  novel,  not  being  desirous  of  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  new  writer ;  but  it  was  dreadfully  disappointing. 
The  tale  begins  during  the  march  of  Charles  11.  to  Worcester,  a 
most  picturesque  affair  in  fact ;  for  the  cavaliers  in  their  letters 
represent  themselves  as  laughing  at  their  own  certain  ruin.  Among 
them  was  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  who  thought  the  opportunity 
good  for  carrying  a  book  of  his  own,  in  MS.,  to  London,  to  his  pub- 
lisher. But  the  leaves  of  manuscript  were  all  tossed  about  the 
streets  of  Worcester  after  the  battle,  and  Noll's  soldiers  lighted 
their  pipes  with  them,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  translator  of  Rabelais. 

♦ 
Then  there  was  jolly  Sir  James  Turner,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  refused  to  give  his  parole,  escaped  over  the  roofa  into  an  empty 
house,  and  calmly  walked  to  London  disguised  as  a  bargee,  with  a 
crew  of  Oxford  bargees  even  more  devoted  to  liquor  than  himself. 
He  stroUed  through  guarded  companies  of  his  captured  comrades, 
made  himself  comfortable  in  town,  and  devised  half-a-dozen  ways 
of  rescuing  Middleton  from  prison,  in  which  he  succeeded.  We 
have  also  that  *  very  beautiful  person/  so  described  by  Clarendon, 
young  Wogan,  who,  with  300  horse,  cut  a  path  to  safety  for 
Charles  11.,  through  Cromwell's  troopers.  So  Sir  Charles  Wogan 
told  Dean  Swift,  though  no  historian  (bar  one)  mentions  the 
circumstance.  With  such  materials  in  hand,  the  first  tiiat  occur 
to  my  memory,  I  did  expect  a  good  old-fashioned  tale,  but  found 
an  unfortunate  plot,  a  Scottish  secondary  hero  without  a  touch  of 
the  Scot  about  him,  and  such  artless  remarks  as  this,  by  a  cavalier : 
'  I  was  away,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the  chase '  (he  enjoyed  them 
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with  a  gun  t).  Again,  ^  it  was  my  ill-fortune  to  be  embroiled  in  a 
rongb-and-tumble  in  the  streets/  They  did  not  talk  of  ^rough- 
and-tnmble/  in  1660,  and  at  no  period  is  '  galley-weaned  strength ' 
an  appropriate  or  intelligible  phrase.  A  life  in  the  galleys  is  here 
supposed  to  nourish  strength ;  but  to  wean  is  not  to  nourish.  It 
is  a  pity  to  put  a  very  ordinary  attempt  at  historical  fiction  ^  On 
the  lane/  and  on  a  pedestal.  One  is  not  trapped  by  the  indis- 
criminate panegyrics  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  review 
batches  of  fiction  in  the  newspapers. 

'  The  carpenter  said  nothing  but 
"  The  butter's  spread  too  thick."  ' 

But  one  may  be  beguiled  when  the  critic  seems,  and  no  doubt  is, 
quite  in  earnest.  ^    ^ 

I  am  not  tempted  either  by  a  novel  called  Major  Weir,  Scott's 
friend,  Erskine,  put  the  case  of  Major  Weir  in  the  least  exaggerated 
way  when  he  said  that  *  the  Major  was  not  a  gentlemanly  person.' 
A  reviewer  speaks  of  '  the  terrible  chalk-line  drawn  through  the 
living-room  in  which  brother '  (the  Major)  *  and  sister  led  their 
hard  lives  of  gloomy  antagonism.'  The  Major  did  not  draw  the 
line — ^I  do  not  know  where  he  drew  it — and  when  he  was  burned, 
he  got  no  more  than  he  deserved,  even  if  he  did  not  annoy  the  great 
Montrose  by  smoking  in  the  prison  cell  where  the  hero  was  confined. 
Legend,  not  history,  teDs  this  anecdote  of  the  ungentlemanly 
Major.  The  rest  may  be  looked  for  in  *  Satan's  Invisible  World 
Disclosed,'  by  any  dfuring  reader. 

♦ 
The  problems  of  currency  are  more  than  metaphysical.  *  What 
is  money  ? '  I  know  how  Aristotle  answers  the  question ;  but 
he  is  out  of  date.  The  queerest  money  in  the  world,  odder  than 
assignatSf  or  carved  shells,  or  cowries,  or  hatchets,  is  the  stone 
money  of  the  Isle  of  Uap,  in  the  Western  Caroline  6roiq>.  There 
'  free  food,  and  drink,  and  clothing  grow  on  trees,'  says  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fumess,  in  a  learned  periodical  issued  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  only  thing  that  a  boon  Nature  does  not  provide  is 
houses.  A  good  strong  house  is  needed,  and  to  build  the  house 
requires  labour,  and  the  money  of  Uap  represents  labour.  *  Labour, 
in  Uap,  is  to  be  bought  with  labour.'  The  Uap  money  represents 
labour,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  not  pretty,  it  is  not  useful,  it  is 
not  portable ;  at  least,  if  there  is  much  of  it ;  it  consists  in  stone 
things  like  millstones,  only  bigger,  with  a  round  hole,  wherein  a 
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pole  may  be  inserted  *'  to  facilitate  transportation.'  These  lumps 
of  stone,  which  may  be  six  feet  high  by  six  feet  broad,  are  brought 
in  canoes  from  an  island  400  miles  away.  If  you  are  the  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  of  Uap,  your  wealth  may  be  so  large  that  you 
cannot  get  it  through  the  door  of  your  house,  and,  as  it  is  not  a 
rolling  stone  (though  it  is  '  circulating  medium '),  it  gathers  moss 
in  the  open  air.  The  energetic  young  men  have  club-houses,  and 
at  the  doors  of  their  clubs  are  dumped  down  the  circular  lumps  of 
stone  which  reward  their  labours. 


If  we  were  as  the  people  of  Uap,  the  area  in  front  of  the  Authors 
Club  would  be  blocked  by  huge  rude  millstones,  deposited  by 
publishers,  as  a  reward  for  the  labours  of  the  authors.  Or  even  so 
much  as  that  might  not  be  done  in  Uap.  My  publishers,  let  us 
say,  as  men  of  inordinate  wealth,  would  have  a  stone  of  twenty- 
four  feet  in  diameter  lying  against  the  waU  in  Paternoster  Bow. 
I  write  for  them  a  book  involving  enormous  labour.  They  then 
say,  '  You  see  that  stone  ?  It  is  yours.'  I  do  not  carry  it  away 
(that  is  not  the  custom  of  Uap) ;  I  let  it  he  there.  For  me  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  this  mass  of  wealth  is  mine.  My  tailor  sends 
in  his  biU.  I  tell  him,  '  You  know  that  Fei  in  Paternoster  Row  ? 
It  is  yours.'  Pleased  with  such  prompt  payment  (to  which  he  is 
unaccustomed),  he  gives  me  a  receipt,  and  when  the  people  from 
whom  he  buys  cloth  send  in  their  accoimt,  he  hands  over,  orally, 
the  property  in  the  big  stone,  which  still  lies  against  the  wall  in 
the  Row. 


An  enormously  rich  family  in  Uap,  the  Jay-Goulds  of  the  island, 
have  never  seen  their  wealth,  nor  has  any  living  man.  It  fell  out 
of  a  raft  into  deep  waters  in  the  bay,  ages  ago,  but  it  is  ihere^  aU 
right,  '  as  safe  as  the  bank  ' — safer  than  some  banks.  When  the 
Germans  annexed  the  island,  they  could  not  fine  disorderly  chiefs, 
for  the  stones  were  too  heavy  to  carry  away.  So  they  marked  the 
stones  with  a  cross  in  black  paint,  as  German  property,  and  then 
the  natives  set  to  and  redeemed  them  by  labour  on  the  new  roads. 
In  The  House ^  the  illustrated  annual  of  the  Stock  Exchange,* 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Referee^ 8  Children's  Dinner  Fund — ^in  The  Bouse,  I  say,  Mr.  Arthur 
Brewin  writes  a  learned  article  on  '  Money.'  But  he  never  heard 
of  Uap,  its  Fei,  and  its  primitive  political  economy. 

>  Gay  and  Polden. 
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If  the  kind  reader  will  buy  The  House,  thinking  of  the  children, 
he  will  be  '  not  only  channdd^  but  instmcted  more/  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Bullen,  Mr.  Jerome  E.  Jerome  ('  Celebrities  in  Hades  *)y  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge,  Major  Arthur  Haggard  (tremendous  slaughter  occurs  in 
his  yam),  Mr.  Barry  Pain,  Mr.  F.  Carruthers  Qould,  Mr.  6.  R. 
Sims,  the  present  writer,  and  many  others,  while  there  are  scores 
of  illustrations.  The  price  of  the  book  is  not  indicated ;  but  Mr. 
Bullen^s  '  An  Author's  Morning '  is  alone  well  worth  the  money, 
whatever  it  is.  The  letters  which  the  author  receives  are  my 
daily  fare.    Here  is  a  specimen  : 

*  state  Prison,  Alabama. 

'  Sir, — I  am  the  Chaplain  of  this  prison,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  I  have  of  elevating  the  prisoners  by  moral  suasion  and  mental 
training,  am  forming  a  Ubrary.  No  funds  are  allocated  for  this 
purpose,  so  I  am  compelled  to  appeal  to  men  like  yourself,  who  are 
able  and  no  doubt  willing  to  contribute  some  copies  of  their  works 
for  so  good  an  end.  I  have  the  less  diffidence  in  appealing  to  you 
because  you,  an  EngUshman,  have  made  enormous  sums  out  of  the 
sale  of  your  books  to  the  American  public,  and  therefore  I  feel 
sure  you  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  thus  showing  your 
gratitude.  One  copy  of  each  of  your  works,  if  you  can  spare  no 
more,  wiU  be  thankfully  received. 

*  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

'EzEKiEL  B.  Snow,  Chaplain.' 

Mr.  Bullen  mentions  that  the  only  books  of  his  which  had  any 
sale  worth  mentioning  in  America  are  those  for  which  he  received 
01.  Ojr.  Oei.,  or  nuppence,  and  that '  aU  his  American  royalties  would 
not  equal  those  from  his  worst  selling  book  at  home.'  However, 
if  the  Alabama  chaplain  thinks  that  my  treatise  ^  On  the  Origin  of 
the  Piraungaru  Custom '  would  raise  the  moral  tone  of  his  flock 
*  some,'  I  shall  gladly  send  the  work.  The  custom  in  question  is 
well  thought  of  by  a  Glerman  missionary,  but — ^here  I  had  better 
say  no  more  about  it.  An  up-to-date  novelist  might  make  a  very 
curious  and  disgusting  romance  on  the  subject. 

The  godly  of  Geneva  lately  erected  a  monument  to  Servetus, 
who  was  roasted  alive  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  in  October  1553, 
because  Calvin  disUked  him  personally,  and  thought  his  theological 
opinions  erroneous.  John  Knox  did  not  come  to  Geneva  till  1554, 
and  missed  the  spectacle,  which,  I  believe,  was  rather  lucky  for 
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OalTin.  In  any  case,  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion  for  the  monument  was  considerable,  Calvin  being  the  local 
hero,  while  his  conduct  in  this  matter  would  have  disgraced  the 
hulks.    The  inscription  runs  thus  : 

Sons 
Respectful  and  grateful 

Of  Calvin 

Our  Great  Reformer, 

But  condemning  an  error 

Which  was  that  of  his  Age 

And  Firmly  Attached  to  Liberty 

Of  Conscience 

According  to  the  True  Principles 

Of  the  Reformation  a/nd  of  the  Cospel  (!), 

We  have  stuck  up 

This  Expiatory  Monument. 

October  27,  1903. 

OcTOBEB  27,  1553. 
Died  at  the  stake  at  Champel 

MiOHAEL  SeBVETUS 

Of  Villeneuve  in  Aragon. 
Bom  September  29,  1511. 

This  is  thirteen  lines  of  apology  for  Calvin,  and  only  five  lines 
for  his  unhappy  victim.  As  for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
being  those  of  the  Gtospel,  that  is  a  high  old  joke  !  Where  does  the 
Gospel  tell  you  to  put  to  death  anybody  whose  theological  opinions 
are  not  your  own,  or  say  that  *  Idolaters  must  die  the  death '  ? 
Queen  Mary  was  under  ParUamentary  sentence  of  death,  in  Scot- 
land, as  soon  as  she  had  heard  three  Masses  in  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Such  were  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  !  As  to  *  an  error  of 
his  age,'  if  Calvin  set  about  restoring  Christianity,  he  ought  to  have 
begun  by  being  a  Christian.  Where  does  the  Gospel  tell  us  to 
bum  second-sighted  people  ?  Nowhere.  But  as  soon  as  *  the 
Trew  Kirk '  was  set  up  in  Scotland  the  tar-barrel  was  Ut  for  mediums, 
genuine  or  fraudulent.  Perhaps  the  people  of  'Villeneuve,  in 
Aragon '  (where  Servetus  was  not  bom),  will  set  up  a  monument 
to  Um  with  a  few  remarks  on  Calvin.  Monsieur  N.  Weiss  says 
that  Calvin  never  proved  anything  against  Servetus.  He  had 
done  nothing  at  Geneva,  and  he  could  have  been  turned  out  if  he 
was  thought  likely  to  do  anything.    He  was  accused  of  blasphemy, 
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but  his  works  prove  the  intensity  of  his  piety.  He  based  his 
opinions  on  the  Bible,  which  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  interpret 
for  himself  as  any  other  man. 


Many  authors,  if  they  are  aware  that  this  Servetus  was  a  proof- 
reader by  profession,  will  think  that  perhaps  he  read  proofs  for 
Calvin,  did  not  correct  the  errors,  did  introduce  fancy  alterations 
out  of  his  own  head,  and  generally  got  no  more  than  he  deserved. 
In  fact,  I  daresay  that  somebody  will  propose  the  health  of  Calvin 
at  an  authors'  dinner  because  he  burned  a  proof-reader.  I  dis- 
sociate myself  from  these  extreme  views,  and  condemn  the  inflic- 
tion of  that  form  of  capital  punishment.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
according  to  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  Servetus  published  a  book — 
De  Erroribits  TrinUaHs — '  concerning  the  mistakes  of  the  Trinity ' 
— a  singular  instance  of  juvenile  conceit.  Can  he  have  meant 
^  concerning  erroneous  doctrines  about  the  Trinity '  ?  Even  so,  he 
began  rather  early.  He  next  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  What  could  the  blood  do  but  circulate  ?  He  was  not  bam 
at  ^  Villeneuve  in  Aragon,'  but  at  Tudela  in  Navarre  !  In  1546 
he  had  a  row  with  Calvin,  who  ^  meanly  accused  his  adversary, 
through  an  intermediary,  to  the  Inquisition.'  '  That  is  the  kind  of 
hairpin  Calvin  was.'    The  monument  says  nothing  about  that. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  been  discussing  the  question,  ^  Do  we 
think  in  words,  or  is  there  a  mental  process  precedent  to  them  ? ' 
He  goes  rather  deep  into  psychology,  and  perhaps  few  of  the 
readers  of  Harper* $  Magazine  can  dive  with  him.  Certainly  I  can- 
not do  so  without  imminent  peril  of  being  suffocated.  But  I 
understand  Mr.  Howells  to  hold  that  thought  is  prior  to  words. 
Tennyson  was  of  the  same  opinion — 

'  Thought  leaped  out  to  meet  with  thought 
E'er  thought  could  wed  itself  to  speech.' 

This  was  the  view  of  Pragapati,  the  Master  of  Life,  in  the  Sola- 
patka  Brahmana.  Mind  and  speech  had  a  dispute,  and  took 
Pragapati  as  umpire.  He  said,  ^  Mind  is  indeed  better  than  thou, 
for  thou  art  but  an  imitator  of  its  deeds,  and  a  follower  in  its  wake  ; 
and  inferior  is  he  who  imitates  his  better's  deeds,  and  follows  in 
his  wake.'  Mind,  like  Moses,  has  the  ideas ;  speech,  like  Aaron, 
expresses  them.    Surely  a  man  congenitally  deaf  and  dumb  thinks  ? 
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If  we  take  the  case  of  oats,  they  say  little,  but  they  think  a 
great  deal ;  they  conduct  trains  of  reasoning.  M.  (Gabriel  Monod 
edits  Im  Chats ^  by  the  late  Madame  Michelet.^  Though  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  book,  I  have  read  ArvMe  Barine's  review,  in  the 
Journal  dea  D&xUs.  The  book  contains  an  anecdote  told  by  Mrs. 
Frederic  Harrison.  An  old  lady  cat  felt  that  she  was  dying,  before 
her  kittens  were  weaned.  She  could  hardly  walk,  but  she  dis- 
appeared one  morning,  carrying  a  kitten,  and  came  back  without 
it.  Next  day,  quite  exhausted,  she  did  this  with  her  other  two 
kittens,  and  then  died.  She  had  carried  each  kitten  to  a  separate 
cat,  each  of  which  was  nourishing  a  family,  and  accepted  the  new 
fosterling.  Can  anything  be  wiser  or  more  touching  ?  This  poor 
old  cat  had  memory,  reflection,  reason.  Though  wordless,  she  was 
as  much  a  thinking  creature  as  any  man  who  makes  his  last  will 
and  testament.  Other  cats  came,  with  kind  inquiries,  to  visit  a 
puss  whose  leg  had  been  hurt  in  a  rabbit  trap.  One  of  them, 
having  paid  her  visit,  went  out,  caught  a  rabbit,  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  sufferer.    What  sportsman  could  do  more  ? 

♦ 
The  reviewer,  I  think,  misjudges  a  cat  of  her  own,  whose  play- 
mate was  hanged,  by  some  miscreant,  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  in  the 
garden.  The  other  cat  went  out  and  played  with  the  dead  pussy's 
pendent  tail.  It  is  a  common  game.  My  black  cat,  Mr.  Toby, 
sits  on  a  chair  and  fishes  with  his  tail  for  his  grey  Persian  friend, 
the  Master  of  Qray.  Madame  ArvMe  Barine*s  cat  clearly  did  not 
know  that  her  friend  was  dead.  Madame  Barine,  not  under- 
standing this,  was  angry,  but  finally  supposed,  as  I  do,  that  Minouche 
did  not  understand.  The  living  cat  was  held  up  to  look  at  the 
'pendu^  and  went  wild  with  terror.  ^  She  understood  what  death 
was  very  well,  and  dreaded  it  for  herself,  but  was  indifferent  to 
the  death  of  her  friend.'  This  is  a  cruel  misapprehension!  If 
Minouche  knew  at  first  that  her  friend  was  dead,  she  would  have 
been  frightened  from  the  first. 

Cats  dread  death  terribly.  I  had  a  nefarious  old  cat.  Gyp, 
who  used  to  open  the  cupboard  door  and  eat  any  biscuits  accessible. 
Gyp  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  believed  t^t  he  was  going  to 
die.  He  was  in  a  fright !  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  observed  him, 
and  said  that  this  cat  justly  entertained  the  most  painful  Cal- 
vinistic  apprehensions  of  his  future  reward.    Gyp  was  nursed  back 
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into  health,  as  was  proved  when  we  found  him  on  the  roof  of  an 
outhouse  with  a  cold  boiled  chicken  in  his  possession.  Nothing 
could  be  more  human.  Cats,  like  many  wild  beasts,  wish  to  die 
alone.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  met  in  a  lane  in  Kensington 
an  old,  dying  cat,  resolutely  tottering  northwards.  She  knew  that 
he  knew  he  was  dying,  and  she  knew  where  he  wanted  to  go. 
Beside  the  lane  is  a  place  not  built  over,  within  palisades,  and  all 
overgrown  with  dock  and  burdock.  So  she  picked  the  cat  up, 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  a  working  man,  for  a  sick,  strange 
cat  is  '  not  to  lippen  to.*  She  carried  him  to  a  hole  in  the  palisade, 
and  he  crept  in  for  the  purpose  he  knew — solitude  and  death. 

Some  cats  are  snobs,  though  not  so  many  cats  as  dogs  share  this 
human  infirmity.  A  lady  had  two  cats ;  one  was  a  dntwing-room 
cat,  the  other  a  common  kitchen  cat.  Both,  simultaneously,  had 
families.  The  drawing-room  cat  carried  her  kittens  downstairs,  to 
be  nursed  by  the  common  kitchen  cat,  but  every  day  she  visited 
the  nursery  several  times.  She  was  not  quite  heartless,  but  she 
had  never  read  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  on  the  nursing  of  children, 
and  she  was  very  aristocratic. 

The  following  verses,  non  mea  poma,  are  by  Miss  May  Kendal : 

THE  WINDFLOWER. 

My  life  was  barren  of  delight, 

And  numb  were  thought  and  will, 
What  time  I  found  a  windflower  white 

Upon  a  lonely  hill. 
All  day  I  wore  it  in  my  breast ; 

It  seemed  no  mortal  thing. 
Its  faint,  faint  perfume  gave  me  rest, 

Rare,  pale,  unwithering. 

So  my  sad  heart  I  comforted. 

Howbeit  I  found  at  mom 
A  wilderness  of  roses  red — 

Red  roses  with  no  thorn. 
And  as  I  plucked  them — ^truth  to  tell, 

I  know  not  how  or  when — 
But  from  my  breast  the  windflower  fell, 

I  never  found  again. 
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Now  roses,  rosea  everywhere  ! 

So  heavy  with  their  breath 
The  thomless  garden,  that  the  air 

Is  like  a  perfumed  death. 
'Tis  only  in  my  dreams  at  night 

I  see  it,  fadeless  still — 
The  windflower  frail,  the  windflower  white, 

Upon  the  lonely  hill. 

Talking  of  proof-readers,  and  the  propriety  of  burning  one, 
four  encaurager  lea  autrea  (not  those  who  correct  this  periodical) 
I  was  once  guilty  of  a  book  which,  for  certain  reasons  that  rarely 
occur,  bristled  with  printers'  errors.  The  proof-reader  spotted 
only  one — ^the  name  Frazer  once  spelled  'Fraser.'  He  under- 
scored every  Frazer  in  the  book — ^it  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
Lord  Lovat  and  his  clan — and  noted  no  other  blunder,  to  the  best 
of  my  memory.  Somebody  kindly  sends  me  a  list  of  misprints  in 
another  book.  They  are  not  all  errors.  It  is  right  to  say  that  an 
aggressive  family  '  birses  yont,'  pushes  beyond  its  bounds,  not 
'  hirsles  yont ' — a  phrase  which  I  never  saw.  A  hirsd  is  a  flock  of 
lambs,  or  a  fold  of  lambs,  I  think.  Hirale  may  be  a  form  of  hustle, 
que  sfais-je  ?  Again,  Sobieska,  not  Sobieski,  is  right,  if  a  woman 
of  the  House  is  being  mentioned.  But '  circumcuitous ' !  A  proof- 
reader should  have  stopped  that !  Is  ^  usuage  '  becoming  a  popular 
way  of  spelling  '  usage '  ?  I  find  that  printers  and  typewriters 
prefer  it.  Does  anyone  know  why,  in  foreign  words,  they  always 
put  u  for  n,  and  n  f or  u  ?  They  never  make  an  error — I  mean 
they  alwajrs  make  the  error.  The  family  of  Vans  seem  to  have 
become  Vans  entirely  through  a  misreading  of  n  for  u — at  least  so 
I  have  been  informed — and  I  expect  to  reach  posterity  as '  Laug.' 

Andrbw  Lang. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  certainly  wiU  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that,  with  a  difference, 
the  circomstances  of  Mr.  Tempest's  arrival  at  the  unsuspecting 
portab  of  Professor  Sapley's  house  closely  resembled  those  of  Mark 
Hawle/s  unforeseen  descent  upon  Sir  Qeorge  Paston.  Attentive 
servants  (there  had  been  a  certain  amoimt  of  mystery  about  the 
expected  guest,  but  not  a  trace  of  knowledge  of  this  appeared  in 
their  well-schooled  voices  and  faces)  received  him  with  smooth 
alacrity,  and  took  charge  of  what  seemed  to  be  his  valise  and  minor 
encumbrances.  The  Butler  (a  personage  so  stately  that  Mr.  Tempest 
at  once  thought  of  him  as  the  Chief  Butler)  informed  him  that 
Professor  Sapley  was  most  particularly  engaged  for  the  moment. 
Here  began  the  difference  between  the  reception  of  the  dis- 
guised Mr.  Tempest  and  that  of  the  undisguised  Mark  Hawley, 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  confusion  generally  found  to 
attend  on  an  interchange  of  personality,  bodily  or  mental  or  both. 
And  the  difference  was  continued  and  marked  by  the  Chief  Butler 
further  informing  Mr.  Tempest  that  Mrs.  Sapley  was  in  the  rose- 
garden,  which  he  pointed  out  from  the  steps,  and  would  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  the  expected  guest  during  the  Professor's  tem- 
porary seclusion.  Wherefore  Mr.  Tempest,  rising  to  the  situation, 
and  looking  more  Anglo-Indian  than  life  itself,  walked  with  alert 
dignity  towards  the  rose-garden,  while  the  Chief  Butler,  retiring 
pompously  to  *  the  room,'  answered  a  fire  of  questions  by  such 
remarks  as  that  the  gent  had  given  no  name,  and  he,  the  Butler, 
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had  not  asked  for  none,  suoli  being  his  instruciions,  that  the  new 
arrival  for  his  looks  and  ways  was  the  moral  of  the  Guvnor's 
second  cousin  from  the  Injies,  and  that  he,  the  Butler,  thought  it 
what  might  be  called  a  rummy  start.  Pressed  by  Mrs.  Panyer,  the 
housekeeper,  to  say  if  he  saw  in  it  any  connection  with  all  the  to-do 
about  some  jewels  missing  from  the  last  new  mummy,  and  if  the 
guest  was  a  Protective,  he  replied  darkly  that  he  might  have  his 
own  opinions  on  many  subjects,  but  that  one  of  them  was  that 
duty  came  first. 

Our  Anglo-Indian,  getting  more  and  more  as  he  said  to  himself 
"  into  the  skin  of  the  personage,'  made  his  way  to  the  rose-garden, 
where  awaited  him  Mrs.  Sapley  with  another,  larger,  more  grandiose 
hat,  and  with  a  smile  which  was  perhaps  a  little  forced.  For,  to 
say  the  truth,  there  had  been  a  lively  discussion  on  the  way  down 
between  the  Professor  and  herself,  which  was  the  reid  reason  for 
his  not  appearing  to  welcome  the  expected  Mark  Hawley.  His 
nerves  had  been  shattered,  and  he  was  giving  them  such  time  as 
he  could  to  recover.  She,  on  her  side,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
herself,  felt  that  now,  if  ever,  must  her  nerves  be  braced  to  the 
utmost,  and  she  advanced  to  meet  the  distinguished-looking  stranger 
with  a  smile  indeed,  but  also  with  the  determined  look  of  her  eye- 
brows more  marked  than  usual. 

The  Anglo-Indian,  on  perceiving  her,  raised  his  hat  with  a 
delicate  blending  of  civil  and  military  courtesy  which  at  once 
appealed  to  her  sympathies,  and  she  opened  conversation  by 
saying  to  him, '  Tou  will  have  heard  that  the  Professor  is  unavoid- 
ably immersed  in  business  for  the  moment.  But  you  must  try  to 
make  the  best  of  me  as  his  deputy,  Mr. Hawley,  is  it  not  %  ' 

'  So,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  to  himself,  *  I'm  that  sawdust-stufied 
idiot  Mark  Hawley,  am  I  ?  Very  well.  I  might  have  guessed  it ; 
but  anyway,  now  I  know  where  I  am.'  To  Mrs.  Sapley  he  replied  : 
'  Madam,  I  am  indeed  honoured.  In  fact,  as  we  say  in  the  House 
— I  mean  in  India — I  mean,  of  course,  at  the  Yard — ^pray  forgive 
me,  but  the  habit  of  speaking  in  an  assumed  character ^ 

'  Oh ! '  broke  in  Mrs.  Sapley,  *  no  apologies  I  beg.  I  quite 
understand,'  she  added  with  her  most  winning  smile ;  '  when  you 
are  once  turned  into  somebody  else  it  must  be  so  difficult  to  get 
back  again,  mustn't  it  ?  ' 

^  Upon  my  word,  madam,'  returned  Mr.  Tempest  energetically, 
*  you're  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  Not  but  what  I  always  thought  so.' 
He  had  spoken  unthinkingly  in  his  natural  voice.  Mrs.  Sapley 
had  start^  slightly  both  at  the  matter  and  at  the  manner  of  his 
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utterance,  and  lie  now  hastened  to  repair  the  mistake  as  best  he 
could.  *'  Another  slip,'  he  continued  blandly  with  his  slight  drawl 
of  a  nu)ment  before,  ^  and  this  time  less  excusable,  for  it  was  into 
quite  another  character.  The  fact  is' — and  here  was  indeed  a 
daring  stroke  on  his  part — ^  I  have  been  making  a  study  for  profes- 
sional purposes  of  a  certain  eminent  man  of  business — a  stock- 
broker, indeed — and  I  fancy  I  dropped  into  something  like  his 
manner  for  a  moment.' 

*  A  stockbroker  % '  said  Mrs.  Sapley  blushing.  ^  Ah !  that 
might  acooimt,  though  to  be  sure  it  could  hardly — but  in  short, 
Ifr.  Hawley,  would  it  not  be  a  rest  for  you,  and  save  trouble  gene- 
raUy,  if  you  were  to  drop  into  your  own  character  and  stay  in  it  as 
long  as  we  are  alone  together  ?  I  feel  sure,'  she  added  with  nods 
and  becks,  *  you  could  not  better  it  by  any  assumption.' 

*  Not  better  it !  Those  words  from  you ! '  cried  Ifr.  Tempest 
joyfuUy,  and  then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself — *  another  lapse, 
but  it  shall  be  the  last.  Mark  Hawley,  henceforth,  to  you  I  am  and 
will  remain,'  and  with  these  words  he  gave  an  imitation,  as  good 
as  he  could  at  short  notice,  of  the  detective's  most  imposing  air. 

*  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Sapley  admiringly, '  it  will  be  more  convenient, 
but  what  a  wonderful  mimic  you  must  be !    The  manner  to  the  life 

in  those  few  words !    It  reminded  me  so  vividly  of ^'  here  she 

paused  and  blushed. 

*  Of  whom,  madam  ? '  inquired  the  other  magisterially. 

*  Of  a  dear  friend  of  mine,'  replied  Mrs.  Sapley  demurely. 

*  A  dear  friend,'  said  the  stodcbroker  to  himself — ^  that's  good, 
that's  vary  good ' ;  and  then  to  her,  in  a  Hawleyish  way,  ^  Concern- 
ing the  matter  on  which  my  humble  services  have  been  requisi- 
tioned ? ' 

^  Ah ! '  said  Mrs.  Sapley  falling  into  the  simple  trap,  ^  the  dis« 
appearance  of  the  jewels  from  the  new  mummy.' 

^  Pre-cisely,'  answered  Mr.  Tempest,  getting  interested  in  the 
new  part  thrust  upon  him.  *  Tou  speak,  I  observe,  of  a  disappear- 
ance, not  of  a  theft — some  mystery,  here,  perhaps,'  he  added  to 
himself. 

'  Why  should  I  speak  of  it  as  a  theft  % '  asked  Mrs.  Sapley 
defiantly,  and  then  repeated,  ahnost  appealingly,  *  Why  should  I  f 
Why?' 

*  Why,  indeed ! '  echoed  Mr.  Tempest,  clean  forgetting  his 
assumed  character  or  characters  under  the  influence  of  her  siren 
tones,  as  they  seemed  to  him.  *  Why  should  you  speak  of  anythmg 
or  nothing  that  you  don't  entirely  choose  to  speak  of  ?    Why 
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should  not  your  path  be  one  of  roses — proses  all  the  way  %  *  Seeing 
her  completely  astonished  look,  he  went  on  at  headlong  pace : 
*  Why  should  there  be  any  mischief  or  mystery  ?  Arabella 
(}eorgina,  further  concealment  is  useless,  I  am  that  Tempest !  * 
and  with  this,  he  struck  a  melodramatic  attitude. 

*  Oh  !  Mr.  Tempest !  *  exclaimed  the  lady,  passing  quickly  from 
bewilderment  to  joy,  *  the  very  man  !  How  clever  of  you  I  Now 
I  shall  be  freed  from  all  my  entanglements  and  troubles !  *  and 
with  this  she  impulsively  extended  her  hand,  which  he  gallantly 
bent  to  kiss.  *  No  wonder,'  she  continued,  ^  that  I  thought  your 
imitation  so  good,  though  I  am  sure  you  could  do  it  quite  as  well  if 
you  tried,  but  do  tell  me  how  in  the  very  nick  of  time  you  happen 
to  be  here  1  * 

*  That,  dear  lady — may  I  say  dearest  lady  ? — ^is  just  exactly 
what ' — he  was  going  to  say  what  I  was  cibout  to  ask  you,  but  dex- 
terously substituted  what  I  trtTZ  now  explain  to  you,  and,  with  fluent 
imagination,  if  in  disjointed  and  Jingle-like  words,  continued :  *  Sus- 
pected something  wrong — ^the  very  thought  of  beauty  in  distress 
— ^fly  to  the  rescue,  or  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  British  sailori 
I  mean  stockbroker ;  and  so  here  we,  that  is,  here  I  am  now,  and 
always  at  your  service  I '  and  with  this  he  dropped  alertly  on  one 
knee. 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Tempest !  *  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sapley  again,  *  such 
thoughtfulness,  such  chivalry !  But  pray  get  up ' ;  he  did  so. 
^  I  see  it  all.  You  feared  the  results  of  this  Hawley's  interference, 
and  forestalled  him  by  taking  his  place.  How  noble  of  you !  And 
how  prompt  in  action  ! ' 

*  Action ! '  repeated  the  stockbroker,  and  the  word  set  him  oS 
into  quite  a  different  mood.  ^  To  be  sure,  that's  our  cue  now. 
Thinldng  all  done.  Did  it  myself  in  the  train.  Now  to  lay  our 
plans.    Whom  have  you  in  the  house  ?  ' 

^  Only  the  Professor,'  said  Mrs.  Sapley,  meekly  following  his 
lead ;  ^  the  others  are  out.'  She  did  not  say,  and  he  did  not  inquire, 
what  others. 

'  The  Professor,  true,'  he  rejoined ;  ^  I  must  be  introduced  to 
him  in  the  character  of  Hawley.  But  I  meant,  rather,  what  avail- 
able force  of  able-bodied  men  for  purposes  of  capture  or — or  other- 
wise ?  '  he  concluded  lamely  but  rapidly. 

*  I  really  hardly  know,'  said  Mrs.  Sapley. 

^  Then,'  Mr.  Tempest  made  answer, '  let  us  go  in  and  see.' 

*  Stay,'  cried  Mrs.  Sapley  (to  say  stop  would  have  been  beneath 
her),  as  a  sudden  look  of  nervousness  came  into  her  fsice,  '  here  is 
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the  Professor  coming  towards  us.  I  will  at  once  introduce  you,  as 
Mr.  Hawley,  to  him,  and  then '  (here  wreathM  smiles  resumed 
their  place)  'I  shall  leave  you  for  the  present  to  his  tender 
mercies  instead  of  mine.     Only  for  the  present.' 

The  introduction  was  swiftly  made,  and  Mr.  Tempest  was  duly 
handed  over  to  the  Professor  with  information  as  to  the  supposed 
Mr.  Hawley's  present  intentions.  Mrs.  Sapley  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  two  gentlemen  would  soon  return,  and  occupied  herself  in 
graceful  garden  cares. 

As  the  stockbroker  and  the  i^yptologist  walked  towards  the 
house,  Mr.  Tempest's  attention  was  attracted  by  one  of  the  men 
about  the  place,  merely  because  he  had  an  odd  whimsical  look. 
*  What  is  that  man's  name  ? '  he  asked  sharply  of  Sapley,  who, 
peering  at  the  man,  replied :  ^  I  think  that  is  Goles.' 

^  Ah !  a  name  of  good  omen,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  with  much 
gravity.    *'  Let  us  take  him  with  us.' 

So  said,  so  done ;  and  the  Professor,  with  the  wool  completely 
pulled  over  his  eyes  by  the  stockbroker's  double  disguise  as  Hawley 
in  the  character  of  an  Anglo-Indian,  entered  the  house  accom- 
panied by  Tempest  and  followed  by  Goles. 

As  they  went  in,  Mr.  Tempest,  looking  about  him  and  wide 
awake  to  the  joy  of  the  situation,  felt  all  the  delightful  irresponsi- 
bility of  a  child,  and,  moreover,  of  a  child  who  finds  itself  suddenly 
endowed  with  a  seemingly  unlimited  command  of  playthings. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  feeling  went  a  keen  pleasure  in  the  revival 
of  his  old  histrionic  triumphs  and  the  sense  of  humour,  though  not 
of  discretion,  proper  to  his  real  experience  and  personality.  Alto- 
gether, at  this  moment,  Mr.  Tempest  offered  in  himself  a  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  how  to  be  happy  though  alive. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  singularly  vivacious  and  active. 
Only  one  thing  might  have  betrayed  that  he  was  not  what  he  seemed 
— a  purposeless  and  cat-like  inquisitiveness ;  but  this,  luckily,  was 
accepted  as  part  of  the  detective  instinct  and  method.  Thus,  as 
they  passed  through  the  hall,  hung  on  either  side  with  portraits 
which  fniqlX  have  been  by  Lely  (and  if  not  by  Lely,  why  then  they 
were  by  somebody  else),  '  Ancestors  ? '  said  Mr.  Tempest  to 
Sapley  with  brisk  inquiry.  To  which  word  the  Professor,  rather 
defiantly  than  defensively,  replied :  *  Ancestors,  yes.'  But  there 
was  an  expression  on  his  face  which  led  the  other  to  suppose 
he  had  said  the  wrong  thing.  Therefore,  with  an  unhappy 
desire  to  make  things  better,  he  went  on,  still  in  a  short,  dry 
manner: 
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*  Never  know  where  a  clue  may  lie  hid.  Pictures  might,  in 
case  of  educated  criminals,  cause  disappointment,  disappointment 
cause  revenge ;  in  other  words,  other  robberies.'  After,  instead 
of  before,  he  had  said  this  he  fell  to  thinking  of  the  speech,  and 
said  to  himself,  '  Tickled  him  up  too  much,  I'm  afraid.  He  pro- 
bably bought  'em  and  thought  they  were  good.  Must  smooth  him 
down  again.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  good  resolution,  as  they  passed  a  kind  of 
lumber-room  wherein,  as  the  door  was  partly  open,  he  discerned 
rows  of  Egyptian  statuettes  on  shelves,  the  concealed  stockbroker 
asked  leave  to  enter,  and  on  its  being  accorded,  permitted  himself 
to  indulge  in  extravagant  expressions  of  admiration. 

^  Now  here,'  he  said,  ^  Professor,  is  what,  perhaps,  puts  me  on  a 
more  likely  clue.  I  take  it  that  your  priceless  collection,  to  which 
these  things,  perfect  as  they  are,  form  but  the  merest  and  feeblest 
index,  may  be  an  object  of  envy  to  some  Egyptologists  %  ' 

*'  Some  ? '  said  the  Professor,  whose  eyes  flamed  with  anger, 
pride,  and  contempt  at  the  very  thought.  '  Tou  may  well  say  wme^ 

^  And  not  all  of  them,  I  imagine,  absolutely — ^what  shall  I  say  f 
— scrupulous  ? '  asked  Mr.  Tempest. 

^  Scrupulous  % '  echoed  the  Professor,  and  in  the  word  there 
was  such  a  world  of  meaning  that  the  other,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
true  artist,  left  the  effect  there  and  passed  on  to  the  end  of  the  long 
hall.  Here  he  found  coats,  hats,  and  suchlike  gear  hanging  up, 
and,  among  other  things,  he  noticed  a  dog-lead  and  a  whistle.  He 
laid  a  finger  on  these  two  objects,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Sapley. 

*  Mrs.  Sapley,'  said  the  Professor,  ^  for  some  little  time  kept  a 
dog,  but  his  barking  disturbed  my  studies,  and  he  was  given  away 
to  a  friend.' 

At  this  speech  all  of  the  real  Mr.  Tempest  that  the  Imp  of  the 
Perverse  had  left  untouched  said  to  itself,  ^  This  man  certainly  is 
not  worthy  to  belong  to  a  dog,'  while  the  rest  of  him,  masquerading 
as  the  detective,  said  to  Sapley,  ^Pity  that.  A  good  yapping 
terrier  might  have  saved  all  this  trouble.  The  whistle  may  come 
in  handy,  though.'  And  so  saying  he  took  it  off  its  peg  and  placed 
it  in  his  pocket. 

Just  at  this  point  a  spirit  of  quiet  satisfaction  and  contemplation 
began  to  take  possession  of  Mr.  Tempest,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  to  what  this  might  have  led  had  he  not  been  recalled 
to  activity  by  the  Professor,  who,  after  possessing  his  soul  in  patience 
for  a  minute  or  two  while,  as  he  thought,  the  detective  was  lost  in 
anxious  deliberation,  at  last  could  not  refrain  from  breaking  silence 
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with  '  I  beg  pardon,  but  would  you  like  to  inspect  the  upstairs 
rooms,  or  to  look  at  the  mummy  ? ' 

Mr.  Tempest  started,  and  then  replied  with  rapidity  and  decision 
as  if  he  were  a  piece  of  clockwork  suddenly  wound  up : '  Where  was 
the  mummy  ?    Much  may  depend  on  that.' 

'  It  was  standing  up,'  said  Sapley,  ^  just  behind  the  spot  you 
are  now  occupying.  It  has  since  been  moved  into  the  cupboard 
yonder.    Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  abruptly. 

*  Nor  to  look  at  the  rooms  upstairs  \ ' 

^  Still  less,'  was  the  somewhat  ungracious  and  unexpected  reply. 

Seeing  the  effect  produced  by  his  words,  Mr.  Tempest  looked 
cunningly  at  the  Professor,  caught  him  by  the  lappel  of  his  coat, 
drew  him  aside,  and  said  in  a  mysterious  undertone :  ^  Tou  will 
pardon  me,  Professor,  for  my  seeming  rudeness.  The  fact  is,  all  my 
plans  may  be  disarranged,  upset— what  do  I  say  ? — ^ruined,  if  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  true  manner  in  which  I  propose  to  go  to  work 
is  dropped  or  divined  by  any  outsider.  To  you.  Professor,  to  a 
person  of  your  great  position  and  fine  perception,  it  is  most  fitting 
that  all  should  be  made  known  in  due  time.  But  the  moment  has 
not  yet  arrived,  and  meanwhile,  not  one  of  your  people  must  have 
the  slightest  inkling.  Indeed,  it  is  most  desirable  that  you  and  I 
should  not  be  noticed  in  confabulation  together.  Therefore,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so— Mum's  the  word ! ' 

Mr.  Tempest  again  looked  very  cunning  and  smiled  upon  the 
thoroughly  mystified  but  also  thoroughly  mollified  Professor. 
*  That'a  understood  then,  and  now — ^but  what  have  we  here  ? ' 
he  continued,  as  he  caught  his  foot  against  some  stout  rope  coiled 
up  on  the  floor. 

^  That,'  said  the  Professor  pompously,  *  is  rope.  It  is  generally 
kept  in  readiness  for  packing-purposes — cases,  crates,  and  so  on.' 

*  Ah !  to  be  sure,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  meaningly,  and  motioned 
to  Goles  to  pick  up  the  coil.  Goles  looked  inquiringly  at  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  frowned  and  indicated  that  the  behest  was  to  be  obeyed, 
and  then,  ^  Now  to  muster  our  forces,'  said  Mr.  Tempest,  as  he 
slowly  led  the  way  to  the  hall-door  again. 

The  Professor  despatched  Goles  to  bring  all  the  men  he  could 
find  available  on  to  the  lawn,  where  some  five  or  six  outdoor  men 
and  lads  soon  appeared,  conducted  by  Goles,  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Sapley,  whom  Mr.  Tempest  and  the  Professor  had  now  rejoined. 
She,  good  lady,  was  in  a  state  of  mingled  delight,  self-importance, 
and  flutter,  for,  as  the  two  came  up  the  gallant  gay  stockbroker 
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had  fallen  a  pace  behind  the  Professor,  and  then,  looking  unutter- 
able things  at  her,  had  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  then  raised 
his  finger  to  his  lips. 

As  the  little  posse  of  men  stood  gaping  and  waiting,  Mr,  Tempest 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  and  considerable  height.  *  Now,'  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  smart  command,  *  the  thing  is  to  scatter.  Every 
avenue  of  approach  must  be  watched.  Every  man  his  own  watch- 
man.' He  gave  a  loud  cough  to  cover  up  this  sudden  lapse  towards 
frivolity,  and  resumed  more  portentously,  *  Tou,'  to  a  gardener, 
'  in  the  comer  there  by  the  evergreens.  '  Tou,'  to  a  dim  person, 
*  behind  that  Wellingtonia.  Tou  shall  crouch  beneath  those 
shrubs.'  One  of  much  obesity  to  whom  this  was  addressed  looked 
vastly  uncomfortable.  *Tou,'  this  to  a  specially  mild-looking 
youth,  '  armed  with  a  stout  stick  by  the  side  of  that  path  where 
I  think  he  is  most  likely  to  appear.  The  others  will  keep  up  a 
constant  patrol  in  the  background  and  on  all-fours.  Dear  madam,' 
he  said  with  a  winning  smile  to  Mrs.Sapley,  and  then  added,  in  a 
great  hurry,  *  Dear  sir  *  to  the  Professor,  *  may  I  beg  you  both, 
when  we  are  all  in  our  places,  to  ^  indoors  tmtil  you  hear  a  blast 
from  my  whistle.  Tou  men  must  none  of  you  stir  from  your 
posts  until  that  signal  is  given.  Now,  then,'  he  continued,  looking 
round,  ^  all  is  arranged  save  that  I  must  have  a  post  of  observation, 
a  coign  of  vantage;  aha  I  that  tree!  It  seems  almost  designed 
for  the  purpose ' — ^it  had,  indeed,  a  kind  of  ladder  of  natural  foot- 
holds leading  up  to  a  sort  of  nest  of  thick-leaved  branches  some 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  ground — ^  and  I  was  always  a  dab  at 
tree-climbing,  so  here  goes  1 '  He  was  about  to  go  briskly  up  into 
the  tree  when  the  Professor,  fidgeting,  interrupted  him  with : 

^  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Hawley,  we  all  have  every  confidence  in  your 
skill,  and  I  wouldn't  presume  to  ask  irrelevant  questions,  but 
might  I  inquire — ^that  coil  of  rope  which  the  gardener  has  laid  on 
the  ground  under  the  next  tree  by  your  directions — ^what  now,  if  I 
might  venture — ^what  is  it  for  %  ' 

'  For  use,'  said  Mr.  Tempest,  and  went  up  into  the  tree. 

The  Professor  and  his  wife  went  indoors,  she  in  great  trepida- 
tion and  excitement,  he  full  of  hope,  which  he  nervously  and  volubly 
expressed,  that  Hawley,  the  famed  detective,  might  soon  find  and 
use  a  clue  to  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  jewels  from  the 
handsome  mummy  which  Mrs.  Sapley  had  recently  given  him  as  a 
present. 

By  the  time  they  had  got  well  indoors  Mr.  Tempest  was  begin- 
ning to  find  that  his  quarters  in  the  tree  were  a  little  cramped  and 
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uncomfortable.  He  poked  out  his  head,  and  heard  voices  approach- 
ing, whereon  he  poked  it  in  again,  arranging,  however,  a  little 
peep-hole  in  the  branches  through  which  he  could  see  without 
being  seen.  He  did  at  once  see  two  figures,  male  and  female,  who 
leisurely  approached  a  garden-seat  near  the  tree  and  sat  down  on 
it.  He  recognised  them  as  his  nephew  Archie  and  Cicely  Paston, 
and  found  that  he  could  hear  with  tolerable  distinctness  all  that 
they  said. 

^  And  so  you  see,'  Archie  Tempest  was  saying  as  they  sat  down, 
^  things  do  look  a  little  brighter  in  that  way.  But  I'm  afraid  you 
haven't  been  paying  much  attention  to  what  I've  said.' 

*  About  your  new  Chief  %  '  asked  Cicely  demurely. 

^Tes — ^no — ^yes.  About  that,  of  course.  But  I  mean  really 
about  everything.' 

^  Everything,'  said  Cicely,  ^  is  rather  a  large  order.' 

*  Well,  yes.  But  don't  you  see  I  mean  the  everything  I  really 
care  about  \ ' 

*  Oh !  yes,  I  see,'  replied  Cicely,  ^  you  regard  yourself  as  the 
hub  of  the  universe  1 ' 

^  Now  this,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  to  himself  in  his  hiding-place, '  is 
quite  interesting ' ;  and  then  added  vaguely  :  ^  Ah !  youth,  youth.' 

Cicely  meanwhile  had  repented  of  her  mocking  speech  even 
before  she  saw  a  slightly  pained  look  come  into  Archie's  eyes,  and 
she  now  added :  '  Tou  know  I  didn't  reaUy  mean  that.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  apart,  of  course,  from 
soldiering,  you  are  a  little  lacking  in ^ 

^  In  what  ? '  cried  Archie  eagerly. 

*  Well,  in — ^in  self-confidence.    Oh ! ' 

The  exclamation  was  due  to  Archie's  drawing  nearer  to  her, 
and  then  there  was  a  silence,  or  ahnost  a  silence,  for  there  was  a 
slight  sound  which  drew  from  Mr.  Tempest  a  suppressed  sigh, 
compounded  doubtless  of  multifarious  emotions. 

^  Then  you  do  really  care  ? '  asked  Archie. 

*  Haven't  you  proof  positive  ? '  rejoined  Cicely. 

^  Tou  know,  Qcely,'  the  young  man  continued,  ^  I  never  was 
very  good  at  expressing  what  I  feel  and  think,  but  I  do  think  a  lot 
about  this  if  I  can't  say  it.' 

*  We  will  take  it  as  said,'  Cicely  answered  between  tears  and 
laughter. 

*  Let  me  take  the  size  of  your  finger,'  was  Archie's  next  obser- 
vation. 

'  Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,'  said  Cicely. 
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*  And  don't  you  say  "  there's  many  a  slip,"  for  I  won't  have  it,' 
replied  Archie  masterfully. 

*  Well,  I  won't,'  she  replied  quite  meekly. 
After  another  pause : 

'  I  say,'  quoth  Archie,  ^  I  should  so  like  to  tell  Nunky  at  once. 
He's  been  everything  to  me,  after  my  mother,  of  course,  since  my 
father  died.  I  wonder  if  your  dad  will  come  over  with  him  after 
dinner.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Cicely  more  seriously,  ^  wonder  where  Mr.  Tempest 
is.' 

*  Why  on  earth  should  you  wonder,  dear  ? ' 

*  Well,  as  it's  you,  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  never  very  happy  when 
the  dad  tries  his  strange  drugs  on  anybody  I  care  much  about,  and 
if  I  hadn't  been  very  fond  of  Mr.  Tempest  before,  I  should  have  to 
be  now,  shouldn't  I  ?  * 

*  Tou  darling ! '  Archie  replied.  '  But  I  say,  look  here,  you — 
you — ^what's  the  right  phrase  ?  Tou  fill  me  with  apprehension. 
Tou  don't  really  think  there's  anything  wrong  %  ' 

^  No ;  I  don't  really  think  it,  but  I  shall  be  very  pleased  when 
I  see  Mr,  Tempest  again  none  the  worse  for  the  famous  remedy.' 

'  By  Qeorge ! '  said  Archie,  ^  it  would  make  me  miserable — 
no,  nothing  could  make  me  quite  miserable  now — ^but  it  would 
spoil  things  dreadfully  if  anything  went  wrong  with  him.  Tou 
don't  know  what  a  dear  old  boy  he  is ! ' 

'  I  partly  know,  and  you  shall  teach  me  the  rest.  I  vdsh  I  had 
said  nothing  about  it.    And  now,  dear ' 

'  The  first  dear  ! '  Archie  interjected  with  joy. 

^  It's  time  for  me  to  go  and  see  what  Mrs.  Sapley  is  doing.' 

'  Come,  then,'  said  Archie,  and  they  walked  together,  loverwise, 
to  the  house. 

Mr.  Tempest,  who  had  had  much  ado  to  keep  perfectly  quiet 
during  their  conversation,  peeped  out  as  soon  as  he  judged  it  safe, 
and  looked  after  them.  Then  he  said  to  himself  reflectively: 
'  This  is  really  most  touching.  I  feel,  like  the  man  in  Happy 
Thoughts^  but  with  more  reason,  that  a  little  more  would  move 
me  to  tears.  Tears !  No !  No !  That  would  never  do  1  If  I 
wept  I  might  bring  on  that  confounded  malady  again,  and,  if  I  did, 
the  work  of  years — ^I  should  say  of  hours — ^would  be  wasted; 
and  if  that  was  wasted,  upon  my  word  it  won't  bear  thinking  of ! ' 
He  felt  in  his  pocket  and  produced  the  fateful  flask.  ^  There's  a 
shot — ^ha !  more  than  a  shot — ^in  the  locker  yet ! '  He  drank.  *  That's 
better.    Henry  Tempest,  you  must  be  a  man !    More,  you  must  be 
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a  detective!    Moie  yet,  70a  must  out-Hawlej  Hawley!    Yoa 
don't  know  what  may  be  in  store  for  you.' 

Again  he  little  thought  as  he  sank  back  into  his  hiding-place 
how  much  truth  underlay  his  words. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Whbn  that  ^odd  lot,'  the  Sapley  couple,  retired  indoors  at  the 
bidding  of  the  mock  Hawley,  the  Professor,  very  literally  taking 
the  unknown  for  the  magnificent,  considered  that  everything  was 
being  done  for  the  best  by  the  best  of  detectives,  and  that  he,  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  being  done,  might  safely  resume  the  examina- 
tion of  a  somewhat  puzzling  scarab,  and  therefore  went  ba(^  to 
the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  his  own  special  den.  \^th  Mrs.  Sapley 
it  was  far  otherwise.  She,  good  lady,  had  much  to  agitate  her, 
insomuch  that  after  some  undecided  hovering  and  wandering  about 
the  house,  she  betook  herself  to  dusting  some  specially  prized  china 
in  a  china-doset  whereof  the  window,  through  which  she  constantiy 
peered,  looked  on  to  the  carriage-drive.  In  one  of  these  peerings 
she  discerned  two  men,  at  some  distance  as  yet,  walking  up  the 
drive.  Mrs.  Sapley  was  always  curious  and  inclined  to  be  sus- 
picious, and,  if  somewhat  vague,  she  was  decidedly  alert,  and, 
moreover,  at  this  moment  had  good  reason  to  be  on  the  look-out. 
She  feU  then  to  wondering,  first,  who  these  two  men  were ;  secondly, 
if  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  at  once,  by  some  simple  stratagem, 
what  their  business  might  be.  As  they  drew  nearer  she  recognised 
in  one  of  them  Sir  Qeorge  Paston,  while  she  perceived  that  the  other 
was  a  stranger ;  wonderment  gave  place  to  dedsion,  and,  catching 
up  her  garden-hat  and  a  basket  with  a  pair  of  garden-shears  as  she 
passed  through  the  hall,  she  sauntered  delicately  out  on  the  drive 
as  though  bent  on  lopping  the  bushes  that  bordered  it.  When  she 
was  within  distance  of  the  two  persons  whom  she  was  really  stalk- 
ing, she  gave,  by  no  meims  unskilfully,  a  mock  start  of  surprise, 
and  greeted  Sir  Qeorge  Paston  with  an  only  less  skilful  air  of  youth- 
ful effusiveness. 

^Mrs.  Sapley,'  cried  &  George  in  reply,  *the  genius  of  the 
place,  by  all  that's  fortunate  1 ' 

*  How  like  Mr.  Tempest ! '  tiiought  the  lady  to  herself,  with  a 
blush. 

*  You  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  for  coming  over  early  instead 
of,  as  I  had  intended,  late  in  the  evening,  when  you  learn  the  reason 
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for  it.  And  to  make  the  explanation  shorter  pray  let  me  present 
to  70U  my  friend  Mr.  Hawl — ^  The  last  syllable  was  not  taken 
out  of  his  mouthy  but  on  the  contrary  kept  in  it,  by  a  violent  nudge 
from  the  detective,  who  thus  became  introduced  to  Mrs.  Sapley  as 
Mr.  Hall.  ^  Who/  continued  Sir  Gtoorge,  taking  up  the  cue  and 
returning  the  nudge  with  painful  interest,  ^  is  so  greatly  interested 
in  Egyptology,  and  has  so  little  time  at  his  disposal,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  bring  him  over  in  this  absolutely  informal  manner. 
For  which  I  humbly  await  the  pardon  of  the  Padrona.' 

^  Oh !  Sir  Gtoorge ! '  said  Mrs.  Sapley,  ^  no  need  for  that,  as, 
indeed,  you  might  know.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Hall,  the  Professor  will 
be  as  pleased  as  I  am  to  welcome  you  to  the  Grange,  and  to  show 
you  anything  in  his  collection  that  may  interest  you.  At  this 
moment,  I  believe,  he  is  engaged  in  a  microscopic  investigation  of 
a  scarab.' 

^  Then,  madam,'  broke  in  ^'  Mr.  Hall,"  with  his  Sir  Harcourt 
Courtly  manner,  ^  let  me  beg  of  you  on  no  account  to  disturb  him. 
I  know  enough  myself  of  the  difficulties  of  investigation '  (here  he 
nudged  Sir  Gleorge  again)  '  to  be  most  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
process.    I  am — ^ha — ^hum ^ 

*  Almost  as  devoted,'  said  Paston,  coming  to  the  rescue,  *  to 
flowers  as  to  Egyptian  beetles — aren't  you,  Hall  ? — so  if,  Mrs. 
Sapley,  you  woidd  condescend  to  show  us  your  garden  treasures 
until  the  Professor  is  at  liberty  to  exhibit  his  marvels,  it  woidd 
be  most  kind  of  you.' 

'  Most  kind  of  you,  most  kind  of  you,  indeed — ^most  kind  of  you,' 
was  echoed  by  Hawley,  who  was  not  disposed  to  leave  all  the 
talking  to  Sir  G^rge. 

Mrs.  Sapley,  who  was  genuinely  fond  and  proud  of  her  garden, 
replied  that  she  woidd  be  delighted  to  comply  with  the  request, 
and  they  accordingly  took  their  way  to  the  garden.  Sir  Gtoorge 
explained,  as  they  went,  that  he  had  ventured  to  take  the  privilege 
of  a  friend  in  leaving  his  trap  at  the  stables  so  as  to  save  time  to 
all  concerned.  Hawley  talked  vague  and  big  of  the  delights  of  a 
garden,  and  Mrs.  Sapley  responded  in  her  most  gracious  manner. 
Presently  she  espied  a  gardener,  and  went  ofi,  with  an  excuse  to 
her  two  guests,  to  ask  him  a  question.  When  she  was  presumably 
out  of  ordinary  earshot,  ^  Well,  Mr.  Hawley,'  said  Sir  George  to  his 
companion  in  his  most  genial  manner,  speaking  low  for  extra  pre- 
caution and  using  a  tone  of  interrogation. 

*  Well,  Sir  George,'  returned  Hawley,  swelling  himself  out  and 
looking  amazingly  affable,  ^  how  to  thank  you  lor  a  readiness  in 
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oompreliensiyeness  and  apprehensiveness  that  would  do  credit  to 
the  force  itself,  though  I  say  it,  I  really  do  not  know.  For  what 
says  S'r  Alfred  to  us  ?  "  Quickness  and  presence  of  mind,"  he 
says,  "  before  everjrthing."  And  presence  of  mind  we  have  and 
quick  we  are,  as  I*m  sure  you'll  allow.*  Sir  George  bowed  assent. 
^  And  to  find  the  same  in  you,  sir,'  Hawley  flowed  on, '  is  a  pleasure 
that  I  shall  not  readily  forget,  I  can  assure  you.  But  I  conjecture 
it's  the  savage  travelling  that  does  it— carrying  your  life  in  your 
hand,  as  one  may  say.  A  man  must  be  sharp  on  the  look-out,  Sir 
George  ? ' 

Sir  George  admitted  that  a  man  must  have  his  wits  about  him. 

*  So/  Hawley  continued,  '  when  I  ventured  on  the  liberty  of 
nudging  you ' 

^  Not  at  all,'  Sir  Gkorge  interrupted. 

*  You  tumbled  at  once  to  what  I  meant,  which  was- 


*  Not  to  give  you  away,  I  imagined,'  said  Sir  Gtoorge. 

*  Bight  you  are,  Sir  G^rge.  Not  as  yet  at  any  rate,  for  I  may 
learn  a  de^d  more  unbeknown  than  if  I  was  to  announce  myself. 
For  what  does  S'r  Alfred  say  ?  *^  Pick  up  all  you  can,"  he  says, 
*'  and  drop  as  little  as  you  can."  And  there  you  have  it,  a  deal  of 
meaning  in  a  few  words ;  what  I  call  a  regular  nutshell.' 

^  Excellently  put,  indeed,'  said  Sir  Gtoorge,  *  and  very  credit- 
able to  Sir  Alfred,  though  I  may  perhaps  suspect  that  Mr.  Hawley's 
intellect  and  experience  have  something  to  do  with  comprising  so 
much  instruction  in  so  few  words.' 

Mr.  Hawley  looked  flattered,  wise,  and  mjrsterious.  Sir  George 
eyeing  him,  said  to  himself,  following  unconsciously  in  Mr.  Tempest's 
footsteps,  *  What  an  ass  he  is ! '  and  said  aloud,  *At  any  rate,  it  shaU 
serve  as  my  chief  maxim.'  He  bowed  slightly  to  Hawley,  who 
looked,  if  possible,  more  important  than  before,  and  then  laid  his 
finger  on  his  lips  and  cast  a  quick  glance  towards  the  now  rapidly 
returning  figure  of  Mrs.  Sapley.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  Mrs. 
Sapley,  while  engaged  on  the  quest  of  the  gardener,  had,  like  one 
of  her  sex  of  undying  fame,  looked  back  and  had  noted  that  Paston 
and  Hawley  had  their  heads  together  in  close  confabulation.  This, 
as  her  perceptions  were  already  on  the  alert,  set  her  thinking, 
not  perhaps  deeply,  but  with  some  swiftness,  and  the  result  of 
her  thinking  was  thkt  she  arrived — and  here,  again,  we  see  the  long 
arm  of  coincidence — at  pretty  much  the  same  notion  which  was 
contained  in  Hawley's  maxim.  Only,  as  she  was  a  woman,  the 
actions  which  followed  on  thought  were  left  partly  to  the  guidance 
of  instinct,  a  quality  sometimes  far  above  reason.    Thus,  when  she 
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and  her  two  guests  resumed  their  walk  towards  a  clock  flower-bed 
which  she  herself  had  designed,  and  whe^  the  aUeged  Mr.  Hall, 
with  too  obvious  carelessness,  said  something  about  the  frequency 
of  visitors  in  such  glorious  weather,  Mrs.  Sapley,  instead  of  gliding 
away  from  the  subject,  replied  rather  gushingly : 

^  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  of  course,  we  expect  more  visitors  of,  I  may 
say,  all  Idnds  at  such  a  time  as  this.  And  do  you  know  we  had 
one  of  a  very  unusual  kind  just  now.  What  do  you  think  he  was, 
Mr.  Hall  f  Sir  Gtoorge,  I  am  sure  you  will  never  guess !  Well 
then,  not  to  keep  you  on  tenter-hooks,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  detective.' 

*  A  vihal  %  '  exclaimed  Mark  Hawley,  with  so  strange  a  diver- 
gence from  that  constant  presence  of  mind  on  which  he  had  insisted 
that  it  was  now  again  the  turn  of  Sir  George,  nothing  loth,  to  nudge 
him  painfully. 

Mrs.  Sapley,  on  her  side,  said  to  herself,  ^  Ah  !  then  it  is,  or  at 
least  it  most  likely  is,'  and  to  the  others,  with  a  smile  of  gratifica- 
tion, '  I  thought  you  might  be  a  little  surprised.  Yes,  oh !  most 
interesting !  The  Professor — ^he  came  down  on  some  business  of 
the  Professor's — ^has  given  strict  orders  against  his  being  disturbed, 
and  so  I  entertained  the  detective  for  a  while  by  myself.  He  said 
presently  that  he  would  like  to  look  round  the  grounds  quietiy> 
yes,  no  doubt  for  some  reason  of  his  own.' 

Sir  Gtoorge,  perceiving  that  Hawley  was  nigh  to  bursting  with 
impatience  and  indignation,  gave  him  another  violent  nudge, 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  looking  at  it,  thus  addressed  Mrs.  Sapley  : 

*  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  both  ungracious  and  unnecessary, 
dear  Mrs.  Sapley,  that  I  should  look  at  my  watch  on  the  very  way 
to  your  flower-clock,  but  the  fact  is  that  my  friend's  time  is  short, 
and  yours,  I  know,  is  most  valuable.' 

Mrs.  Sapley  shniled  a  gratified  acknowledgment,  and  took  up 
Sir  George's  parable.  *  Always  thoughtful  for  others,  Sir  George,' 
she  said ;  ^  well  then,  if  you  gentiemen  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  and 
find  out-— cautiously,  of  course,  for  that  is  most  necessary'  (this 
she  said  to  gain  time) — '  if  the  Professor  has  completed  his  investi- 
gations. You  cannot  now  miss  the  way  to  the  flower-clock,  and 
there  you  will  find  one  of  the  gardeners  to  give  you  all  information. 
By  the  way,  if  you  ^IwM  see  the  detective — ^he  went  ofi  in  the 
direction  of  those  woods  [Oh !  Mrs.  Sapley]  that  you  see  in  what 
painters  call— don't  they,  Sir  George  ? — the  middle  distance— would 
you  mind  telling  him  that  dinner,  though  I  don't  know  if  he  will 
stay  to  dinner,  is  at  a  quarter-past  eight — ^for  half-past,  yes  ?  ' 
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'With  the  greatest  pleasure,  madam/  cried  Hawley,  unable 
longer  to  keep  silence ;  '  but  how  shall  we  know  this — ^ha ! — detec- 
tive if  we  do  meet  him  ?  ' 

'  Oh ! '  replied  Mrs.  Sapley,  feeling  more  than  ever  sure  that 
she  had  hit  a  trail,  and  remembering  vaguely  a  maxim  that  truth 
is  sometimes  the  finest  diplomacy,  '  I  saw  him  for  so  short  a  time, 
and  I  didn't  take  such  very  special  notice  of  him ;  but,  well,  he  was 
rather  tall,  and  rather  smart,  and  he  had  a  moustache  rather  like 
yours.  Sir  Qeorge,  and  he  had — ^I  did  notice  that — a  grey  tie  with 
a  grey  pearl  pin  !  And  so  au  revoir !  I  am  sure  if  you  don't  meet 
the  Professor  on  your  way  back  you  will  find  him  ready  to  welcome 
you  in  the  house  by  the  time  of  your  return.'  So  saying,  she 
tripped  off,  still  smiling,  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  but  was  soon 
lost  to  view  in  a  walk  winding  through  the  shrubberies. 

No  sooner  had  this  happened  than  Hawley,  with  all  the  impetus 
of  soda-water  released,  turned  almost  on  .Sir  George,  crying,  *  What 
did  I  tell  you  ?    The  scoundrel.    In  my  new  get-up !    We  must 

get  on  his  track,  and  if  I  don't  make  him  pay  for  it *    Then, 

seeing  Paston's  eyebrows  slightly  raised,  he  continued  more 
quietly : '  I  do  really  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  George,  but  it  is  enough 
to  make  any  man,  even  a  detective  of  my  experience,  forget  him- 
self for  a  moment ! ' 

fo  George  applied  his  usual  polite  formula  as  a  soothing 
remedy  for  the  other's  perturbation,  explained  that  he  had  under- 
stood from  Hawley^s  excusably  jerky  remarks  that  their  present 
object  had  better  be  to  discover  at  once  who  or  what  this 
supposed  detective  might  be,  *  or,'  he  added,  *  this  real  and  unex- 
pected detective ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking,  my  dear  sir,  that 
the  great  and  famous  width  of  your  purview  will  refuse  to  reject 
any  possibility,  however  remote  it  may  seem.' 

'Sir  George,'  answered  Hawley,  more  than  mollified  by  the 
compliment, '  right  you  are,  and  wrong  I  was.  We  can't  tell  for 
certain  who  or  what  the  chap  may  be  till  we  get  sight  and  speech 
of  him.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  grey  tie  and  pearl  pin  do 
stick  in  my  gizzard.  If  it's  a  coincidence — and  I  don't  say  it  is, 
and  I  don't  say  it  isn't,  for  we  must  never  judge  hastily '  (this  was 
said  with  an  air  of  original  wisdom) — '  why,  then  a  coincidence  it  is 
with  a  vengeance,  and  I  can't  say  fairer  than  that.  And  you 
yourself  must  see.  Sir  George,  that  long  odds  it  is  that  it's  some 
fellow  who's  got  hold  of  my  Ut.  But,  as  you  say,  it's  no  use  talking 
yet,  and  we'd  better  get  along  and  see  if  we  can't  catch  up  with 
him.     Why,  what  a  pretty  littie  lake  this  is  down  here  in  the 
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hollow ;  might  come  in  useful,  too.  Is  it  deep,  do  you  know,  Sir 
George?* 

'  Middling,  I  believe,'  said  the  other ;  *  but  why  do  you  say  it 
might  be  useful  ? ' 

^  Well,  things  like  that  do  come  in  handy  sometimes ;  not  so 
often  maybe  in  real  life  as  when  you're  dealing  with  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  cattle  of  that  kind.  Still,  it  would  be  a  good  place  to 
chuck  something  into  that  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of— wouldn't  it, 
now!' 

Thus  beguiling  the  way  with  wise  saws  and  modem  instances, 
to  the  intense  contentment  of  Sir  Gtoorge,  Hawley  continued  walking 
warily  but  briskly  with  his  companion  towards  the  woods  indicated 
by  Mrs.  Sapley. 

That  astute  and  Quixotic  lady  had  meanwhile  executed  a 
manoeuvre  of  some  cunning.  When  she  considered  rightly  that 
it  was  safe  to  do  so,  she  doubled  on  her  tracks  and  made  her  way, 
taking  advantage  of  various  kinds  of  cover,  from  which  she  kept 
an  eye  now  and  again  on  the  retreating  forms  of  Fasten  and  his 
associate,  to  the  tree  where  Henry  Tempest  was  awaiting,  cheer- 
fully enough  now,  whatever  turn  the  wheel  of  Fortune  next  might 
bring.  Arrived  underneath  the  stockbroker's  nest,  Mrs.  Sapley 
attempted,  greatly  daring,  to  whistle  under  her  breath  a  bar  of 
^  Whistle,  and  FU  come  to  you,  my  lad.'  The  peculiar  grunting 
sibilation  which  she  produced  attracted  Mr.  Tempest's  attention. 
He  looked  out,  saw  her,  and  beamed.  *  It  is  she,  then,'  he  cried, 
^  and  we  are  again  in  the  realms  of  dazzling  delight ! '  He  paused, 
and  added  very  gravely,  *  for  the  moment — ^Frudence  compels  me 
to  add /or  (he  moment.* 

*  Oh  i '  Mrs.  Sapley  made  answer,  *  such  far-seeing  wisdom 
allied  with  such  gallant  chivalry !  Indeed,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  in  what  you  say.  We  must  consider,  and  that  right  quickly. 
We  may  even  have  to  plot ! ' 

^  Flot ! '  responded  the  other.  ^  And  with  such  a  fair  accom- 
plice !  Who  wouldn't  ?  And  a  garden  plot,  too  !  Where's  Cato 
Street  now  f  A  fig  for  it  i  Come  to  my— counsels ! '  he  sub- 
stituted just  in  time  for  another  word. 

*  Mr.  Tempest,  we  must  be  calm,'  said  the  lady,  divided  between 
gratification  and  a  feeling  that  prompt  action  was  necessary,  ^  Sir 
George  Fasten  is  here  with  a  mysterious  stranger  who  calls  himself 
Mr.  Hall.' 

^  Hall ! '  exclaimed  the  stockbroker,  jumping  by  an  odd  freak 
to  a  right  conclusion ;  ^  then,  depend  on  it,  he's  that  wig-block 
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Hawley!  Hawley^  my  dear  madam/^he  continued,  suddenly 
dropping  into  a  sententious  pedantry,  *  is  not  far  from  being  the 
comparative  or  superlative  of  Hall.' 

*  Yes/  Mrs.  Sapley  hurried  on,  *  that  is  just  what  I  have  secretly 
suspected,  and,  as  you  think  the  same ' 

*  It  must  be  he ! '  the  other  broke  in.  '  Qreat  wits  to  madness 
— I  mean,  great  wits  jump.    When  did  you  see  them  last  ?  ' 

'  About  a  minute  ago.  They  were  standing  and  talking  by  the 
littie  lake.' 

'Thelittielake!    Where?* 

*  In  the  hollow,  just  down  here  to  the  left.  If  you  stretch  up 
your  head — carefully,  I  beg — ^you  can  see  it.* 

'Ah  I    I  see!    Is  it  deep?' 

*  Moderately ;  why  ? ' 

'We  detectives,  that  is,  we  who  deal  with  detectives,  must 
observe  everything.    One  never  knows.    Hush ! ' 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Sapley  in  an  agonised  whisper. 

'  I  discern  Paston  and  the  miscreant.  They  are  walking  slowly 
towards  some  woods.  They  stop,  they  are  turning  back.  We 
must  decide  on  a  plan  at  once.' 

'  At  once,'  echoed  Mrs.  Sapley ;  '  what  shaU  we  do  ?  ' 

'  I,  it  is  obvious,'  he  replied, '  must  wait  and  watch  here.  You, 
on  the  other  hand,  grievous  as  it  is  to  me,  must  certainly  not  be 
seen  here.  No ;  go  you  in  and — ^let  me  see,  yes — ^remain  concealed 
until  you  hear  my  whistie.    Then  come  out  and  see  what  happens.' 

And,  as  Mrs.  Sapley  tripped  blushingly  o£F  to  the  house,  Mr. 
Tempest  drew  in  his  head  again,  saying  to  himself  with  a  chuckle, 
'  See  what  happens  i  By-the-by,  that's  just  what  I  told  Pettigood 
to  do  i    I  wonder  what  did  happen  ! ' 

Sir  George  Paston  and  Hawley  had  stopped  and  turned,  because 
the  detective,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  silent  reflection,  had  said : 
'  Sir  Oeorge,  I'm  not  quite  happy  about  the  information  we  received 
from  Mrs.  Sapley.    Suppose  it  was  a  blind  ? ' 

*  A  blind,  my  dear  sir— Mrs.  Sapley  ?  ' 

'  Sir  Gtoorge,'  said  Mr.  Hawley  weightily,  '  in  these  matters  I 
am,  as  the  poet  says,  nothing  if  not  practical.  It's  only  a  remote 
suspicion,  as  it  were,  and  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  then,  again,  I  may 
be  right.'  Mr.  Hawley  added,  confidentially  to  himself,  '  And»  for 
all  I  know,  yoti  may  be  in  it.' 

Sir  Oeorge,  on  his  side,  by  this  time  had  begun  to  be  filled  with 
suspicions,  not,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Hawley,  but  with  regard  to  the 
strange  alleged  detective.    He  thought  it  best  to  keep  these  entirely 
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to  himself,  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  to  humour  Hawley.  Where- 
fore he  replied,  '  Of  course,  it  is  most  likely  you  are  right.  What 
do  you  recommend,  or,  let  me  rather  say,  whdt  do  you  direct — ^for, 
of  course,  we  are  at  your  orders — as  the  next  proceeding  ?  ' 

'It  is  most  important,'  answered  Hawley,  'that  I  should 
observe  and  be  myself  unobserved.  I  have  a  strange  presenti- 
ment— ^mind  you,  I  don't  altogether  hold  with  them,  but  I  don't 
like  to  neglect  them  either — that  something  remarkable  will  happen 
in  or  close  to  that  little  lake.  That  is  where  I  should  like  to  station 
myself.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Sir  Qeorge,  *  no  doubt  very  wise.  But  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  no  natural  hiding-place.' 

'  That,'  said  Hawley, '  is  the  one  difficulty.' 

Paston,  who  perceived  that  Hawley  was  obstinately  set  upon 
this  new  scheme,  continued  to  humour  him,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  go  into  the  house  and  see  if  they  could  devise  some 
artificial  'cover.'  This  was  done,  and  the  first  and  only  person 
they  met  was  Archie  coming  out  of  the  billiard-room,  where  he 
had  been  knocking  the  balls  about  and  thinking  over  his  great 
good  fortune.  To  him  Paston  rapidly  explained  the  situation, 
contriving  to  make  him  understand  that  Hawley  was  to  be 
humoured. 

'  Ha ! '  said  Archie.  '  It's  not  so  easy.  There  is  an  old  watch- 
man's box,  but  that  would  be  too  conspicuous.  Let  me  see.  I 
have  it.    The  new  munmiy-case ! ' 

The  others  stared,  as  well  they  might. 

'  It's  all  right,  I  assure  you,'  said  Archie — '  as  right  as  rain.  It 
won't  show  much  in  the  dip,  and  if  it  does  it'll  pass  for  a  new  fad 
of  the  Professor's.  Ee  won't  like  it,  but  that  can't  be  helped. 
We've  only  got  to  take  the  old  gentleman — ^Rameses,  or  whatever 
his  name  is — out,  and  then,  if  Mr.  Hawley  doesn't  mind  the  incon- 
venience  '* 

*  Of  course  not,'  broke  in  Hawley.  '  Sir,  the  suggestion  does  you 
infinite  credit.  Some  holes  to  look  through  and  breathe  through. 
The  lid  shut,  but  not  fastened  tight.' 

'  The  plan  is  admirable,'  said  Sir  Greorge  with  much  diversion 
under  the  gravest  air.    '  To  work  at  once.' 

The  munmiy-case  was  emptied,  carried  out  by  the  three  con- 
spirators, and  laid  down  close  by  the  edge  of  the  lake  ;  Hawley  got 
into  the  case.  The  other  two  put  on  the  lid  and  went  back  to  the 
house.  Their  proceedings,  from  the  moment  when  they  came 
out  of  the  house  bearing  the  mummy-case,  had  been  closely  and 
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anxiously  watched  by  Mr.  Tempest  from  his  tree.  He  had  at  once 
recognised  Hawley,  and  as  soon  as  the  detective  got  into  the  case, 
swiftly  formed  a  plan.  He  descended  cautiously  from  the  tree, 
and  blew  a  very  low  blast  on  his  whistle.  It  was  loud  enough  to 
bring  the  men  whom  he  had  posted  from  their  hiding-places.  As 
they  appeared  he  impressively  enjoined  silence  by  easily  under- 
stood pantomime.  He  was  just  about  to  give  them  whispered 
directions  when  Professor  Sapley,  who  had  been  leaning  out  of  his 
window,  and  who  had  barely  caught  the  sound  of  the  whistle, 
joined  the  little  crowd  expectantly.  A  man  less  ready  of  resources 
than  Mr.  Tempest  at  that  moment  was  might  have  been  put  out. 
Instead  of  which  he  immediately  adapted  his  plan  to  this  occur- 
rence. He  beckoned  the  newcomer  mysteriously  to  draw  close  to 
him,  and  said,  in  a  melodramatic  whisper,  to  the  Professor  and  his 
myrmidons :  ^  I  have  discovered  all.  Not  a  word  for  your  lives. 
Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  In  that  long  box — crane  your  heads 
and  you  can  see  it * 

*  My  mum '*  began  the  Professor. 

*  Hush ! '  said  Mr.  Tempest,  '  it  contains  an  infernal  machine 
timed  to  go  ofi  in  six  minutes.  Stalk  it  cautiously  and  drown  it 
in  there.    I  have  said.    Take  the  signal  from  me,  this  whistle.' 

Again  lifting  his  hand  to  enjoin  caution  and  silence,  he  nipped 
nimbly  back  into  his  tree,  whence,  still  with  fearsome  mystery, 
he  motioned  them  towards  their  quarry,  which  they  approached  in 
inconceivably  absurd  attitudes  of  caution  and  in  almost  absolute 
silence.  Hawley  could  not  see  them  because  all  the  hastily  made 
holes  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  mummy-case.  When  they 
were  quite  close  Mr.  Tempest,  with  a  reminiscence  of  Cambridge 
days,  counted  to  himself,  *Kve — ^four — three — ^two— one — '  then  he 
blew  a  monstrous  blast  on  his  whistle.  The  mummy-case  was 
immediately  Ufted  and  flung  with  a  great  splash  into  the  lake, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  Mr.  Tempest  slipped  quietly  down  the 
tree  into  the  arms  of  one  who  was  watching  and  waiting  for  him 
below. 


(To  he  conimued^ 
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Time  and  Tide. 


THE  snow-capped  mountains  o{  Kurdistan  were  just  visible'^on 
the  horizon  line  behind  us ;  toward  them  rolled  wave  after 
wave  of  low  brown  tracts  of  land,  utterly  destitute  of  any  form 
or  sign  of  life.  Behind,  as  in  front,  like  the  coils  of  a  shining 
serpent,  wound  the  thin  white  line  of  the  Tigris  bed,  the  one 
response  to  the  light  overhead,  imparting  a  sense  of  weary  pursuit 
in  its  never-ending  course.  Fresh  coils  unwound  themselves  ahead 
as  we  toUed  after  new  yet  famiUar  spots  on  a  never-changing 
horizon.  Now  and  then  the  raftsmen  dipped  their  oars  quietly 
into  the  water,  and  with  a  few  strokes  twisted  the  raft  into  the 
straightest  part  of  the  river ;  otherwise,  we  were  helpless,  in  the 
hands  of  an  arbitrary  current,  which  made  us  bide  its  time  as  it 
slunk  pensively  round  unsuggesting  comers,  or  sped  us  faster  when 
it  gurgled  impatiently  over  a  long  reach,  where  grey  rock  vied 
momentarily  with  the  endless  grey  mud.  We  had  given  ourselves 
up  completely  to  Time,  and  sat  sJl  day  contemplating  one  stretch 
of  bank  after  anotiier  as  we  swirled  along.  The  ripple  of  tiie 
water,  the  intermittent  splash  of  the  oars,  the  crooning  songs  of 
the  raftsmen  aU  added  to  the  sense  of  drowsy  contemplation 
abready  estabUshed  by  the  surrounding  view.  Everything  was  in 
contemplative  harmony;  isolated  herons  fished  from  slippery 
stones,  gazing  with  such  intentness  into  the  passing  water  that 
they  hardly  deigned  to  raise  their  heads  towards  us,  and  if  tiiey 
ever  deemed  it  wiser  to  move  out  of  our  way,  tiiey  would  do  so  by 
a  very  deliberate  walk  on  to  the  shore,  after  fixing  a  resentful, 
half-wondering  stare  upon  us.  Flocks  of  black  ducks,  suddenly 
disturbed  round  a  comer,  woidd  rise  in  silent  indignation,  and 
with  a  sharp  whirr  would  pass  over  our  heads  and  drop  quietly 
down  on  to  the  waters  behind,  smoothing  out  their  ruffled  plumage. 
Fat,  ungainly  penguins  sitting  in  white  rows,  Uke  surpliced  choirs, 
on  the  shallow  shore,  would  scuttle  further  back  along  the  mud 
fiat,  and,  taking  up  attitudes  of  doubtful  interrogation,  woidd 
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stare  us  out  of  countenance.  One  and  all  they  condescended  to 
no  notes  of  fright  or  alarm,  and  where  any  sound  was  uttered 
it  impressed  us  only  with  a  sense  of  resenliul  indignation  or  of 
mocking  inquiry.  We  were  intruders  in  specially  reserved  spots, 
and  could  only  offer  apologies  to  our  unwilling  hosts  by  showing 
our  appreciation  of  their  mode  of  life  in  a  respectful  silence ;  indeed, 
to  have  uttered  any  sound  in  such  places  would  have  seemed  a 
crime  against  Nature;  so  we  floated  on,  casually  returning  the 
stares  of  the  would-be  enemy,  while  we  listened  with  lazy  indiffer- 
ence to  their  taunts  and  threats.  At  times,  when  there  was  com- 
plete absence  of  life  on  the  shore,  we  confined  our  attention  to 
more  personal  reflections. 

We  were  a  strange  assortment  of  human  beings  whom  accident 
had  thrown  together  to  live  the  same  life  for  an  allotted  time  in 
such  close  companionship  on  a  small  space.  Here  sat  the  Moslem 
in  friendly  relation  with  us  Western  Christian  infidels;  the 
Armenian  broke  bread  with  the  hated  oppressor  of  his  race  and 
religion ;  while  the  Turk,  on  his  side,  had  to  endure  the  presence 
of  his  despised  enemy.  The  Arab  soldiers  and  the  Kurdish  boat- 
men represented  tribes  whose  traditions  told  of  constant  deadly 
feuds  and  warfare.  The  whim  of  one  among  us  had  gathered  us 
together.  What  casual  observer  would  realise  what  we  had  in 
common  ?  For  difference  of  language,  custom,  and  appearance 
counts  for  little  when  all  are  equally  exposed  to  the  chance  of 
circumstance ;  and  the  bonds  that  united  us  all  with  a  common 
feeling  were  the  hardships  we  endured  alike  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
danger.  We  shivered  together  in  wind  and  rain,  and  basked  in 
sun  together ;  we  suffered  pangs  of  himger  together  and  rejoiced 
together  over  a  meal;  we  faced  the  same  perils  with  the  same 
chances  of  escape  or  annihilation.  Whomsoever  fortune  had  chosen 
for  her  favourites  in  the  ordinary  run  of  Ufe  stood  here  on  the 
same  level  as  their  less  fortunate  companions  to  take  their  chance 
under  the  same  conditions. 

We  each  had  our  several  occupations  when  we  felt  that  it  was 
possible  to  snatch  any  time  from  contemplation.  Hassan  would 
retire  into  the  hut  at  one  end  of  tiie  raft,  and,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  would  chop  up  tobacco ;  while  one  of  the  soldiers, 
seated  at  the  door,  would  roll  up  the  cigarettes.  Now  and  then 
he  would  reach  out  one  to  me.  ^  Will  you  smoke,  Effendi  ? ' 
and  the  otiier  soldier  seated  between  us  outside  would  strike  me 
a  match. 

Arten,  the  cook,  might  easily  have  worked  all  day,  but  he 
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seemed  to  spend  most  of  his  time  contemplating  the  brazier  on 
which  he  occasionally  cooked  something ;  at  intervals  he  blew  up 
the  live  charcoal  with  measured  puffs ;  or  he  would  sit  perilously 
near  the  extreme  edge  of  the  raft  contemplating  the  sky,  with  the 
tails  of  his  dirty  blade  overcoat  dangling  in  the  water,  and  holding 
the  dishes  in  the  river  until  most  signs  of  tiie  last  meal  were  re- 
moved from  them.  Being  an  Armenian,  he  was  endowed  wil^  a 
more  restless  nature,  and  the  apparent  contemplation  in  his 
demeanour  was  but  the  dejection  resulting  from  a  broken  spirit. 
When  not  engaged  in  his  own  pursuits  he  would  break  in  on  the 
silence  by  pointing  out  what  he  considered  objects  of  interest. 

^  Look,  look,  there  is  a  bird ! '  he  would  say ;  and  the  true 
Easterns  would  gaze  on  without  moving  a  muscle,  looking  neither 
at  him  nor  at  the  bird.  Arten  would  look  nervously  round,  kno¥ang 
from  long  experience  that  he  was  being  despised,  but  unable  to 
understand  the  grating  silencing  effect  of  allusions  to  the  obvious  at 
the  moment  when  the  obvious  is  being  most  thoroughly  appredated. 

The  two  raftsmen  were  obliged  to  concentrate  a  certain  amount 
of  attention  on  the  business  of  navigation,  but  they  seized  every 
moment  they  could  spare  from  the  task  of  guiding  the  raft,  and, 
leaning  on  their  oars,  would  devote  it  to  contemplation.  They, 
too,  pointed  out  objects  of  interest,  but  only  in  their  capacity  as 
local  guides  and  in  a  monosyllabic  manner  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  occasion. 

^Christian  village,'  they  would  say,  without  looking  round, 
pointing  a  thumb  over  their  shoulders  in  the  direction  of  a  group 
of  mud  huts ;  or  '  Arab '  when  an  encampment  of  black  tents  ap- 
peared on  the  bank.  Hassan  and  the  soldiers  would  respond  by 
slowly  turning  their  eyes  in  the  particular  direction,  perhaps  even 
going  so  far  as  to  give  vent  to  a  sudden,  sharp  ^  Ha ! '  if  the  occa- 
sion was  one  of  particular  moment.  Arten,  however,  would  jump 
about  the  raft : 

^  A  Christian  village.  Look,  it  is  there  !  Do  you  see,  did  you 
hear  ?    A  Christian  village.* 

No  one  would  answer  him. 

'  Did  you  hear,  Hassan  ?  ' 

A  minute  of  absolute  stillness,  and  then  Hassan's  deep,  de- 
liberate voice,  with  no  suggestion  of  impatience  : 

'  I  heard ' 

But  we  did  not  always  drift  along  in  a  smooth  and  idle  manner ; 
the  mud  banks  gave  way  in  time  to  steep,  rocky  sides,  between 
which  the  waters  flowed  more  rapidly,  and  careful  steering  with 
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the  oars  was  required  to  avoid  rocks  and  whirlpools ;  and  here 
there  were  not  infrequent  signs  of  life.    Rock  tombs  were  cut  in 
the  walls  of  rock,  and  we  should  have  liked  to  stop  and  examine 
them  further ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  land  the  raft  at  such  places, 
and  the  current  hurried  us  on  almost  before  we  were  aware  of  their 
existence.    There  was  a  certain  relentlessness  about  the  way  we 
were  torn  past  all  objects  of  interest;  it  was  like  dealing  with 
Time.    We  were  conscious  that  things  passed  now  were  passed 
for  ever,  and  we  should  never  have  another  opportunity  for 
realising  them.    Evidences  of  ancient  civilisation,  episodes  in  the 
every-day  life  of  the  present  tribes,  all  seemed  to  sweep  past  with 
bewildering,  incredible  swiftness.    We  found  it  hard,  sitting  there, 
to  beUeve  that  it  was  we  who  swept  past  them.    Now  we  would 
catch  sight  of  a  wedding  procession  on  the  bank,  the  bride,  plastered 
witii  feathers  and  ornaments,  being  escorted  to  the  bridegroom's 
village  amid  a  din  of  music  and  shouting,  the  sound  of  which  woidd 
follow  us  long  after  the  party  was  lost  to  view :  now  it  would  be 
a  group  of  women  washing  tilieir  clothes  at  the  river's  edge,  beating 
them  on  large,  flat  stones :  now  a  solitary  horseman  would  stand 
motionless  on  the  cliff  above — his  coloured  cloak,  flowing  over  his 
horse's  back,  barely  concealing  the  brilliant  hues  of  his  embroidered 
saddle ;  he  woidd  watch  us  out  of  sight  and  then  turn  and  pursue 
his  lonely  road  :  now  a  shepherd  boy  would  be  driving  in  the  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  at  sundown,  and  his  weird  calls  and  the  answering 
bleat  of  the  animals  would  echo  and  re-echo  right  away  across  the 
distant  hills.    Men  and  women  on  the  bank  hailed  us  as  we  passed. 
We  could  only  cast  one  look  at  them  and  wave  back  a  hurried  and 
kindly  greeting.    They  knew  we  must  not  stop  and  talk.    We 
came  out  of  a  different  world  from  theirs,  and  they  paused  for  a 
moment  to  gaze  at  us  and  then  returned,  forgetful  of  the  fleeting 
vision,  to  their  own  pursuits.    Meditative  oxen,  chewing  their 
cud,  surveyed  us  wonderingly  from  the  shore.    ^Why  in  such  a 
hurry  ! '  they  seemed  to  say ;  and  we  answered :  '  We  are  not  in 
a  hurry,  but  we  have  no  power  to  stop.'    And  the  eagles  over- 
head peered  in  contemptuous  security  at  us,  vaunting  with  arro- 
gant flaps  the  great  wings  with  which  they  flew  whither  they 
listed,  while  we  were  being  swept  along  uncertain  currents;  a 
hidden  bird  would  pour  forth  his  sweet  song  to  cheer  us  on  our 
way,  and  the  owls  utter  dismal  notes  of  warning  as  of  unknown 
dangers  yet  to  come. 

But   such  interpretations   of    the   owl    calls  did  not  occur 
to  US  as  we  floated  down  this  tranquil  course  which  required 
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no  thought  or  exertion  of  our  own,  and  it  was  not  till  later 
that  we  recalled  and  associated  them,  almost  unconsciously, 
with  past  dangers;  for,  all  unnoticed,  black  clouds  had  been 
gathering  round  us,  and  before  we  were  aware  of  the  change  we 
seemed  to  be  plunged  instantaneously  into  the  very  midst  of  a 
howling  gale  in  a  rocky  part  of  the  river.  Sudden  gusts  caught 
the  walls  of  the  hut  and  swirled  us  round,  the  playthings  of  a 
merciless,  raging  force,  at  one  moment  tearing  us  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  at  the  next  dashing  us  with  redoubled  vigour  against 
its  rocky  sides.  The  rain  came  down  in  blinding  torrents,  and 
the  waves,  breaking  over  the  surface  of  the  raft,  made  it  seem 
as  if  we  were  being  submerged  altogether.  Then  we  rose  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  once  more,  which  dashed  us  against  the 
wall  of  rock  rising  precipitously  at  the  side,  with  a  force  which 
seemed  as  if  it  must  shatter  asunder  all  the  bending,  creaking 
poles  of  the  raft.  The  soldiers  stood  at  the  edge  trying  to  break 
the  force  of  the  blows  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  rifles,  while  the 
raftsmen  struggled  fruitlessly  at  the  oars.  The  lowering  black 
sky,  the  raging  black  waters,  the  unyielding  black  walls  of  rock 
gave  a  grim  setting  of  darkness  to  this  struggle,  which  proved  to 
be  no  less  than  a  fight  with  death  itself.  Our  companions,  the 
birds,  clung  huddled  up  with  fright  to  sheltering  walls  of  rock,  or 
crept  into  niches,  where  they  cowered  together,  hiding  their  heads 
under  their  wings.  Even  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  waters  could 
not  drown  the  wild,  terrified  shriek  of  startled  crows  when  we 
were  dashed  against  their  hiding-places,  and  they  flew  close  past 
our  heads  to  seek  a  fresh  shelter. 

This,  then,  was  what  we  had  been  drifting  to  through  all  those 
heedless  days  of  idle  contemplation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  jealous 
gods,  conscious  of  our  forgetfulness  of  their  authority,  were  pro- 
claiming our  powerlessness  against  their  decrees.  They  tossed  us 
ruthlessly  about  until  we  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  subordination, 
and  then,  as  if  repenting  of  their  anger,  they  caused  the  wind  to 
lull  and  shot  out  a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  the  dark  clouds. 
We  passed  out  beyond  the  walls  of  rock  on  which  the  wet  drops 
now  gleamed  like  bits  of  silver,  and  drifted  into  a  broad  slow 
stream  with  low  shelving  banks.  On  the  last  ledge,  with  down- 
cast heads,  sat  three  great  vultures,  disappointed  of  their  prey. 

Hassan  thoughtfully  rolled  some  cigarettes;  he  lit  one  and 
handed  it  to  me ;  then  he  lit  another  and  handed  it  to  X.  She 
shook  her  head.  ^  Smoke,'  he  said  sternly.  X.  took  the  cigarette, 
and,  all  need  for  action  being  over,  we  resumed  our  attitudes  of 
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contemplation.  But  the  atmosphere  of  lazy  indifference  seemed  to 
be  dispelled.  Whither  were  we  drifting  ?  Were  we  at  any 
moment  likely  to  be  snatched  from  this  state  of  peaceful  acquies- 
cence in  our  surroundings  and  be  hurled  to  destruction  with  no 
word  of  warning  or  choice  in  the  matter  ? 

*  Ah,  well,  1dm  bilior  ?  '  ('  who  knows  ?  *)  I  said  out  loud. 
'  Who  knows  what  f  '  said  Hassan. 

*  What  is  going  to  happen  to  us  f  '  I  said. 

'  Elim  bilior  f  '  repeated  Hassan.  *  Allah  bilior '  ('  God  knows ') ; 
and  then,  after  a  minute's  silence,  he  repeated :  ^  Eim  bilior  ? 
Allah  bilior ! ' 

I  looked  up  at  him. 

*  It  is  so,*  he  said,  nodding  his  head  solemnly.  *Kim  bilior? 
Allah  biUor!' 

The  influence  of  the  Eastern  mind  asserted  itself ;  the  future 
had  no  interest  for  them.  Allah  had  arranged  their  destiny;  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  no  thought  or  effort  on  their 
part  would  make  any  difference.  Nor  had  the  past  any  interest 
for  them.  They  lived  in  the  present,  enjoying  the  pleasant  places 
and  accepting  the  unpleasant  ones  with  no  fear  or  resentment. 

The  storm  was  over,  and  they  set  about  drying  their  clothes 
and  making  preparations  for  the  next  meal.  The  raftsman 
slowly  unwound  his  kafiyeh  and  wiped  his  head  all  over ;  then  he 
spread  the  coloured  rag  out  to  dry.  The  soldiers  rubbed  their 
rifles  carefully  and  hung  them  up  inside  the  hut.  Then  one  of 
them  spread  out  his  cloak  on  the  far  comer  of  the  raft  and  went 
through  the  midday  prayer ;  the  other  borrowed  a  needle  and 
thread  from  me  and  began  darning  a  tear  in  his  ragged  uniform. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  our  clothes  were  soon  dry.  Birds 
appeared  on  the  bank  shaking  their  feathers  and  stretching  out 
one  limb  after  another.  The  lull  that  follows  a  great  storm  reigned 
over  everything;  all  Nature  seemed  resting  after  her  exertions. 
Ali  Chous  finished  his  prayer  and  began  to  sing;  the  boatmen 
joined  in  the  chorus,  clapping  their  hands.  An  element  of  cheerful 
carelessness  established  itself  on  board.  I  went  inside  and  began 
to  invent  a  pudding  for  dinner.  Arten  was  not  enlightened  in  his 
profession  as  cook,  and  I  was  trying  to  supplement  his  deficiencies 
by  the  light  of  Nature,  for  Arten  did  not  seem  to  have  that  sort 
of  light.  I  tied  the  mixture  up  in  a  handkerchief  and  set  it  to 
boil  in  a  pot  on  the  braider.  One  by  one  the  men  came  in  and 
sat  round  the  fire,  gazing  silently  at  the  pot  as  they  smoked  away. 
After  a  time  I  took  the  lid  off  and  examined  the  contents. 
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*'  Is  it  really  going  to  be  a  pudding  ?  '  asked  X.,  with  an  agonised 
expression. 

I  tried  to  lecall  what  paddings  looked  like  in  England,  and 
then  lemembered  that  I  had  never  seen  one  at  this  stage. 

'  I  cannot  say  till  it's  finished/  I  said. 

The  padding  still  dung  ominously  to  the  handkerchief.  I  had 
greased  it  well,  and  have  since  heard  that  yoa  only  grease  pans. 
I  gave  it  a  few  minates  longer ;  then,  as  we  were  all  hangry,  I 
fished  it  oat  of  the  pot  and  antied  the  handkerchief. 

*  Bak !  *  C  Look ')  said  Arten. 
^  Bak ! '  said  Hassan. 

^  Bak ! '  said  the  soldiers. 

^  Bak  i '  said  ike  boatmen. 

It  was  a  moment  of  extreme  tension. 

I  slipped  it  on  to  a  plate. 

^  Now  look,'  said  Arten. 

^  See,  now,  what  a  cook  she  is,'  said  Hassan ;  ^  a  wonderfal  cook.' 

^  Mashallah,'  said  the  soldiers. 

*  Mashallah,'  said  the  boatmen. 

'  It  M  a  pudding,'  said  X. ;  '  a  real  pudding.' 

We  all  gazed  at  it  for  several  moments  in  ecstatic  excitement. 
I  handed  X.  a  spoon,  and  we  each  took  a  mouthful ;  then  we  looked 
at  one  another. 

^  It  is  a  pudding,'  said  X.  again. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  she  were  trying  to  persuade  herselE  of 
the  fact  against  the  dictates  of  reason.  When  we  had  finished,  the 
men  shared  our  spoons  in  turn.  Each  one  cautiously  raised  a 
spoonful  and  smelt  it ;  then  they  swallowed  it,  very  much  as  one 
remembers  swallowing  jam  in  the  nursery  when  one  knew  there 
was  a  powder  inside. 

'  Ehe'  ('GkK)d '),  they  said  very  dehberately,  nodding  their  heads ; 
and  then,  as  they  handed  the  spoon  to  their  neighbour,  ^  Inghiliz,' 
they  added.  One  felt  that  the  first  word  was  Turkish  politeness, 
the  second  was  a  veiled  warning  to  their  brethren. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  a  success;  we  had  a  sense  of 
repletion.  How  often  had  we  not  swallowed  bowls  of  rice  and 
been  only  conscious  of  a  great  internal  void. 

The  men  carried  our  rugs  outside,  and  we  stretched  ourselves 
lazily  out  on  the  open  end  of  the  raft.  I  began  to  reflect  upon 
Time  and  Destiny.  No  shadow  of  a  doud  appeared  to  disturb 
the  horizon,  no  obstruction  in  the  river  affected  our  steady  onward 
course  down  the  slow  wide  stream.     We  took  the  current  where  it 
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served,  and  so  were  not  delayed  in  the  shallows  where  the  waters 
dallied  about  the  banks.  They,  in  due  course,  would  arrive  at  their 
destination  and  pour  themselves  unquestioning  and  unquestioned 
into  the  oblivious  sea ;  but  what  would  Time,  that  unremitting, 
relentless  current,  do  with  us  ?  Was  it  going  to  hurl  us,  too,  into 
oblivion  ?  Whatever  it  had  to  give  was  ours,  and  yet  because  we 
could  not  stop  it  we  were  not  master  of  it.  We  could  moor  to  the 
shore  and  let  the  river  go  on  without  us.  The  current  did  not 
wait  for  us,  but  we  could  pick  it  up  again  when  we  were  ready  for 
it  and  go  on  without  loss ;  but  in  the  current  of  Time,  when  we 
stay  on  one  side  and  let  the  moments  go  past  us,  we  have  lost  for 
ever  what  those  moments  had  to  give,  and  our  arrival  at  our 
destination  has  not  been  delayed  ;  it  is  so  much  the  nearer. 

^  X.,'  I  said,  ^  where  do  you  think  we  are  floating  to  ?  ' 

'  Baghdad,'  said  X. 

*"  I  wasn't  thinking  geographically,'  I  answered.  '  Are  we  drift- 
ing to  eternity  or  oblivion  ?  Being  hurried  along  by  this  current 
gives  me  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  not  being  allowed  any  choice 
as  regards  time,  which  I  resent.    Do  you  mind  it  at  all  ?  ' 

*"  No,'  said  X. ;  ^  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  all  conception  of  Time, 
and  that  we  are  floating  on,  as  it  were,  to  eternity.' 

'  Do  you  ? '  I  said  dubiously.  *  I  feel  it's  oblivion  we  are 
getting  to.' 

'  But  we  are  only  three  days  off  Baghdad,'  insisted  X. 

*  Well,'  I  answered,  *  I  devoutly  pray  that  we  may  get  there 
first.' 

We  had  floated  within  sight  of  Samarrah,  a  town  made  con- 
spicuous by  the  huge  blue  dome  of  its  mosque,  and  which,  we 
learnt  later  on,  was  a  place  oi  pilgrimage  for  Mahomedans  of  the 
Sheeah  sect. 

Hassan  announced  his  intention  of  landing  here  to  replenish 
the  store  of  charcoal. 

*Then  I'll  get  off  too,'  said  X.  *I  want  to  see  inside  that 
mosque.' 

X.  had  a  mania  for  looking  at  mosques.  We  had  seen  inside 
hundreds,  and  she  never  seemed  to  get  tired  of  them.  I  con- 
nected the  process  chiefly  with  having  to  unlace  your  boots,  a 
proceeding  I  detest,  and  dawdle  over  cold  floors  in  your  stocking- 
feet  ;  then  you  had  to  remember  to  cross  your  hands  in  front ;  if 
you  put  them  behind  your  back  or  in  your  pockets  you  were  a 
marked  infidel. 

The  raft  was  run  along  the  shore,  and  we  walked  up  to  the 
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town.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  high  mud  wall,  which  was  defended 
by  towers  and  bastions.  We  entered  throngh  a  large  gateway,  and 
found  ourselves  among  a  collection  of  falling  mud  houses  lining 
the  usual  dirty,  narrow  streets.  Hassan  went  in  search  of  char- 
coal, and  we,  accompanied  by  Ali  Chous,  strolled  on  to  the  mosque. 
We  were  followed  by  the  usual  crowd  of  curious-minded  inhabi- 
tants, but  being  by  this  time  quite  used  to  these  attentions,  we 
did  not  notice  them  particularly.  X.  was  in  front,  and  advanced 
towards  the  low  line  of  chains  which  barred  the  entrance  to  the 
building.  She  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  over  the  chains  when  an 
excited-looking  fanatic  rushed  at  her  and  hurled  her  across  the 
street  with  what  appeared  to  be  effusive  execrations.  In  one 
moment  we  were  hemmed  in  by  an  angry,  buzzing  mob.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  glaring  menaces  of  their  expressions  and  the 
significant  handling  of  the  long  knives  worn  by  all  natives  in  their 
belts.  We  realised  in  a  flash  that  we  had  somehow  unwittingly 
aroused  the  dangerous  side  of  Eastern  fanaticism.  Resistance  was 
out  of  the  question ;  a  sign  of  fear  would  be  fatal.  All  day-dreams 
were  at  an  end.  I  recalled  the  vague  forebodings  the  storm  had 
first  aroused  in  me.  Was  it  only  a  few  minutes  ago  that  X.  had 
said  she  felt  like  floating  to  eternity,  and  I  had  maintained  that  we 
should  be  hurled  into  oblivion  ?  Were  we  only  joking  then  %  Now 
we  were  face  to  face  with  grim  reality.  Hassan's  words  rang 
in  my  ears — *Kim  bilior?  Allah  bilior!*  (*Who  knows?  God 
knows  ! '). 

We  stopped  and  looked  over  the  crowd.  Ali  Chous,  our  only 
protector,  stood  beside  us  white  and  trembling,  appealing  to  some 
of  the  leading  men,  who  hesitated  and  glared  at  us  in  wavering 
suspicion.    Hassan  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

'  Let's  stroll  on  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  street,'  said  X. 

*  Yes,'  I  answered ;  *  that  seems  a  good  idea.' 

*  Don't  let's  hurry,'  she  said. 

*  No,'  I  repUed ; '  we  have  plenty  of  time.' 

The  crowd  made  way  for  us  as  we  turned  from  the  mosque, 
and  we  walked  on  beyond  it  up  through  the  bazaars.  The  men 
had  begun  to  fight  and  wrangle  among  themselves ;  the  narrow 
street  was  tightly  packed,  and  the  crowd  surged  up  behind  us  as 
we  walked  on.  We  were  in  the  covered  part  of  the  bazaars.  The 
usual  bright-coloured  kafiyehs  hung  outside ;  gaudy  cotton  coats 
of  Eastern  make  lay  on  the  top  of  bales  of  Manchester  prints  and 
flannelettes;  there  was  the  leather  stall,  with  gorgeous  beaded 
bridles  and  handsomely  embroidered  native  saddles ;  emd  next  to 
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it  was  the  boot  bazaar,  with  none  of  our  blackness  about  it,  but  a 
mass  of  red  and  yellow  sandals.  We  had  seen  it  all,  just  the  same, 
in  a  score  of  similar  villages ;  but  I  took  it  all  in  this  time  as  I  had 
never  taken  it  in  before. 

'  What  a  funny  baby's  garment  that  is ! '  said  X. 

The  crowd  behind  was  beginning  to  push. 

*  Tes,'  I  said ;  *  I  wonder  how  it  gets  outside  the  baby.' 

An  angry  buzz  arose  just  behind  us.  Were  they  going  to 
stick  us  in  the  back  }    We  both  disdained  to  turn  our  heads  to  see. 

^  I  hope  Hassan  will  think  of  getting  some  spinach,'  I  said ; 
^  there  was  some  in  the  vegetable  bazaar.' 

'  He  knows  you  like  it,'  X.  answered.    ^  He  is  sure  to  get  it.' 

We  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  row  of  stalls.  We  slowly  turned 
and  faced  the  mob. 

'This  is  the  obvious  moment  for  annihilation,'  I  thought  to 
myself.    *  I  wonder  why  I'm  not  afraid.' 

I  was  waiting  in  momentary  expectation  of  death,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  could  not  reaUse  that  we  were  going  to  be  killed. 
I  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  take  in  what  being  killed  was.  I  felt 
very  indifferent,  and  noticed  that  I  had  lost  a  button  off  my  coat. 
But  the  crowd  made  way  for  us,  and  we  sauntered  back.  Further 
down  we  met  Hassan. 

'  What  is  all  this  crowd  about  ? '  he  said. 

X.  told  him.    He  made  no  answer,  and  we  walked  on  together. 

We  got  outside  the  gates  of  the  town,  b^t  were  still  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  the  river. 

*  I'm  tired,'  said  X.  *  Let's  rest  here  a  minute,'  and  she  lay 
down  on  the  ground. 

I  looked  round.  There  was  still  a  noisy  crowd  at  the  gates 
of  the  town,  and  we  were  being  followed  out  by  some  of  the  rowdier 
members.  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  it  would  have  been  more  com- 
fortable to  lie  down  on  the  raft ;  but  there  was  no  accounting  for 
tastes,  and  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work.  I  sat  down  beside  X. 
There  was  a  white  stone  a  few  yards  away  larger  than  the  others 
which  lay  about.    I  picked  up  a  handful  of  the  smaller  stones. 

'  Best  out  of  ten,'  I  said  to  myself.  ^  If  I  hit,  we  get  off ;  if  I 
don't  hit,  we  are  done  for.  There  is  no  current  about  this ;  it's 
all  chance' ;  and  I  started  lazily  throwing  at  the  large  stone.  Hassan 
stood  by  smoking.  I  missed  the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  third. 
Ali  Chous  looked  uneasily  at  the  crowd  beginning  to  straggle  out 
towards  us.  The  fourth  hit,  and  the  fifth ;  the  sixth  missed.  Two 
more  misses  and  we  should  be  done  for.    Ali  Chous  begged  us  to 
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come  on.    The  seventh  and  the  eightii  hit;  the  ninth  missed. 
The  next  throw  would  settle  the  question. 

Two  men  had  come  up,  and  stood  looking  at  us. 

^  Let's  come  on  now/  said  X.,  sitting  up. 

*  One  minute/  I  said ;  and  I  carefull7  picked  out  a  nice  round 
pebble.    It  hit. 

*  What  a  baby  you  are ! '  said  X. 

We  boarded  the  raft  and  pushed  oS.  It  was  a  lovely  calm 
evening.  The  current  was  straight  enough  for  us  to  glide  quietly 
along  with  no  assistance  from  the  oars.  The  last  traces  of  the 
setting  sun  slowly  disappeared,  and  gradually  the  stars  reflected 
twinkling  points  of  silver  in  the  black  water,  dancing  brightly  in 
the  moving  current.  A  sUence  as  of  death  reigned  over  everything ; 
the  blackness  of  death  peered  out  of  the  deep  waters;  the  slow 
but  surely  moving  current  was  drifting  us  on  relentlessly  towards 
an  uncertainty  suggesting  death ;  and  with  it  there  was  a  tremendous 
sense  of  stillness  and  peace. 

I  was  sitting  very  near  the  edge  looking  into  the  dark  waters. 

^  I  don't  want  to  die  yet,'  I  said. 

'You  are  such  a  time  taking  things  in,'  said  X.,  *that  you 
would  not  be  aware  that  you  were  dead  until  so  long  after  the 
event  that  it  would  hardly  matter  to  you.  You  weren't  afraid, 
were  you  ? ' 

*  No,'  I  answered. 

We  were  silent  for  a  while ;  then  Hassan  spoke. 

'If  you  had  crossed  the  chain,'  he  said,  'there  would  have 
been  no  more  pashas  for  me  to  travel  with.  Inside  is  the  tomb  of 
the  last  Imam  of  the  race  of  Ali,  and  no  Christian  may  look  upon  it 
and  live.' 

I  looked  again  into  the  deep  waters,  and  began  to  take  it  all 
in — what  I  had  seen  in  the  men's  faces  and  how  they  would  have 
done  it.  Hassan  put  a  rug  over  me ;  I  had  shivered.  I  wasn't 
cold.  It  was  all  over,  we  were  safe ;  but  I  was  knowing  what  it 
was  to  be  afraid. 

L.  Jebb. 
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The  JarVs  Mercy. 


Now,  as  all  the  townfolk  shouted,  the  jarl  to  the  gangway 
came, 
And  passed  on  board  of  Trand/n,  for  that  was  his  longship's 

name. 
A  poor  little  boy,  one  Thorolf,  sprang  after  him  from  the  quay, 
Who  cried,  '  I  starve  in  Bergen,  0  take  me  over  the  sea ! ' 
Then  the  jarl  cast  Thorolf  from  him,  that  down  on  the  deck  he 

fell. 
And  loud  was  the  shipmen's  laughter,  for  the  shipfolk  held  it 

well. 
They  loved  the  jarl  and  his  bounty,  and  thought  it  an  idle 

thing 
That  a  starving  brat  from  Iceland  should  trouble  the  son  of  a 

king. 

But  yet  was  one  man  silent ;  grim  grew  his  swarthy  &ce. 
For  long  had  he  served  Jarl  Eric,  and  he  deemed  it  high  disgrace 
That  before  the  Bergen  townfolk,  the  jarl,  with  his  store  of  gold. 
Should  thrust  from  him  hungry  children,  to  starve  and  die  in  the 

cold. 
So  he  gripped  his  axe  right  starkly,  and  he  spake  like  a  Norseman 

free, 
'  A  boon !  a  boon !  Jarl  Eric,  wilt  give  that  child  to  me  ? 
By  his  dress  he  comes  from  Iceland,  and  an  Iceland  man  am  I. 
I'll  rear  him  up  as  a  viking :  I'll  not  let  him  starve  nor  die ! ' 

Though  at  first  the  jarl  looked  wrathftil,  on  a  sudden  his  b^ce 

grew  bright. 
*  Yes,  take  him,  Thorgrim  Ulfsson — I'm  wrong,  and  thou  art  right.' 
So  he  spake,  and  the  shipfolk  cheered  him,  till  the  townfolk 

joined  in  the  cry. 
And  poor  little  Thorolf  shouted,  '  Jarl  Eric's  man  am  I ! ' 

George  W.  Mukeuy. 
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The  Making  of  a  Man. 

BEING  A   CHAPLAIN'S  REMINISCENCE, 


I. 

I  HAVE  halted  long  on  the  title  to  this  little  stor/,  but  there  is 
no  other  which  will  quite  so  well  express  all  that  comes  up  to 
my  mind  whenever  I  think  of  it — this  story  of  an  unrecorded 
incident — ^as  I  so  often  do  think  and  ponder.  That  tiUe^  as  I 
have  written  it,  seems  always  to  me  the  truest  and  most  right 
foreword  for  what  follows — which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  what  a 
title  should  be.    But  to  begin. 

It  befell,  then,  during  the  final  stages  of  the  late  unhappy  war 
in  South  Africa,  that  I  was  doing  duty  as  chaplain  to  a  certain 
great  hospital  on  the  Une  of  the  railway  in  the  Free  State,  when, 
on  a  day  which  still  comes  up  again  to  me  as  clear  as  yesterday, 
there  marched  in  a  certain  famous  column,  the  coming  of  which 
stirred  me  very  deeply.  The  most  vivid  memory  of  my  existence 
was  connected  with  one  squadron  of  that  column — a  memory 
that  time  may  indeed  mellow,  but  can  never  eradicate  while  life 
remains  to  me ;  and  if  I  say  that  the  warmest  part  of  that 
memory  is  that  which  re-pictures  the  gentlemanly  understand- 
ing and  the  manly  sympathy  shown  to  me  in  a  bitter  moment  by 
all  ranks  of  that  squadron,  it  will  be  well  beUeved  that  I  looked 
forward  with  some  stir  of  happiness  to  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands  with  one  or  two  members  of  it  that  day. 

Before  I  could  seek  my  friends,  however,  there  was  first  the  sad 
duty  of  receiving  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  column  into  hospital, 
and  it  was  while  that  grave  task  was  being  performed  that  I  met, 
sooner  than  I  had  anticipated,  with  one  of  the  two  I  most  desired 
to  see.  The  ambulances  had  drawn  up  outside  the  Une  of  white- 
washed stones  that  marked  the  boundary  of  the  hospital ;  stretcher 
by  stretcher  the  sufferers  were  being  borne  along  the  stone-marked 
paths  to  the  difiFerent  marquees  or  pavilions,  when  in  the  midst  I 
saw  one  figure  that  my  eagerness  knew  at  once  for  that  of  the  grey 
old  sergeant-major  of  D  Squadron — my  squadron,  as  my  heart 
fondly  palls  it— of  Rostron's  Horse. 
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His  back  was  to  me  as  he  walked  slowly  along,  bearing  the  rear 
end  of  a  stretcher  in  which  lay  the  shrunken  figure  of  a  lad  whose 
sunken  face  showed  him  far  stricken  in  enteric,  tiiat  most  dread 
scourge  of  war.  Thus,  though  I  hastened  at  once  to  come  up  to 
him,  yet  I  refrained  from  greeting  him,  or  in  any  way  catching  his 
eye,  till  he  should  have  arrived  where  he  must  lay  his  burden 
down ;  by  which  means  it  befell  that,  as  we  halted  at  the  journey's 
end,  I,  too,  heard  the  words  of  a  thoughtless  bystander,  one  of 
the  convalescents,  one  who  had  no  business  to  speaJi: :  *  What  is  the 
matter  with  this  one  ?  *  he  asked  of  those  who  bore  the  stretcher. 

*  Enteric — ^bad,'  answered  the  sergeant-major,  hesitatingly. 

With  that  the  convalescent  committed  his  folly.    *  Oh !  enteric ! 

Then  he's ^     And  with  a  grimace  and  a  gesture  he  conveyed 

that  *  Enteric — ^bad,'  might  be  interpreted  as  'Doomed'  in  t^t 
hospital. 

The  sergeant-major  had  just  straightened  himself  upright  from 
putting  down  the  stretcher  when  this  evil  answer  was  made  to  him. 
It  must  have  gone  to  his  heart  like  a  spear,  for  I  heard  him  draw 
in  a  heavy  breath,  and  he  turned  slowly  round  as  if  to  look  at  the 
familiar  world  again  in  the  light  of  that  verdict.  Then,  since  I  was 
standing  but  a  step  behind  him,  it  befell  that  his  face,  whitening 
Its  ,he  turned  it,  looked  into  mine  with  a  moment's  vacantneser  as 
he  tried  to  regain  command  of  himself.  And  the  whiteness  of  that 
bold  grey  face,  that  I  had  seen  so  lion-Uke  in  the  fighting  at  Icha- 
bod's  Kop,  went  so  near  my  heart  here  that  I  stepped  forward  and 
took  his  hand  and  spoke — softly ;  '  Nay,  sergeant-major,  the  lad 
shall  do  well  ydt.  And  there  are  many  men  recovering  daily  from 
enteric  in  this  same  hospital.' 

He  held  his  breath  for  a  minute  before  he  spoke,  gripping  my 
hand  like  iron  the  while.  Then,  with  a  quick  jerk  of  the  head, 
he  shook  aside  the  moisture  in  his  ^j^^  and — his  voice  failing  him 
in  the  first  attempt,  and  coming  but  hoarsely  in  the  second — said 
to  me  in  answer :  '  Ah,  sir,  is  it  you  ? ' 

That  he  should  remember  me  so  quickly  in  such  a  moment 
gladdened  me  to  the  soul,  and  encouraged  me  to  fall  to  such  kindly 
words  as  I  thought  would  most  comfort  his  brave  spirit;  for,  Uke 
a  halo  above  him,  my  eyes  were  seeing  again  the  vision  of  this  man 
as  he  so  captain-like  led  the  men  at  Ichabod's  Kop,  when  courage 
and  skill  brought  honour  from  a  field  that  had  otherwise  been  but 
another  barrenness. 

As  quickly  as  I  might,  too,  I  got  a  kindly  doctor  to  examine 
this  lad  that  he  loved — one  who  spoke  such  words  of  cheer  that 
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at  length,  all  being  done  that  could  be  done  for  that  while,  and 
the  lad  lying  quiet  between  clean  sheetB,  his  head  on  smoothed 
pillow,  I  was  presently  able  to  draw  my  grey  friend  away  to  my 
own  tent,  where  I  might  endeavour  s(»nething  to  lighten  the  fore- 
boding  that  oppressed  his  spirit  so,  in  spite  of  the  doctor^s  o^xnforting 
predictions.  There,  offering  him  coffee  and  good  tobacco,  I  sat  witi^ 
him  in  quiet,  letting  him  ruminate  till  he  should  fall  to  words, 
unburdening  himself  of  his  heaviness  in  talk— -his  own  talk  of  his 
own  trouble.  Thirfy  years  of  South  Afiica  in  its  length  and  its 
breadtii  had  made  him  a  true  colonial,  so  that  he  had  no  shyness  in 
speech  when  at  last  he  began,  and  I,  listening,  heard  this  story 
whidi  I  here  retell.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  reproduce  tiie  exact 
diction  as  the  words  fell  upon  my  ear,  tiiere  in  that  cool  Umt ; 
but  the  matter  of  it  sank  so  surely  into  place  in  my  mind  that  I 
shall  not  fail  of  conveying  it  to  you,  at  least  near  enough  for  you 
to  miss  no  significance  of  it. 

'  Tou  see,  sir,*  he  began  at  last,  ^  it's  me  that  let  tiie  lad  come 
to  the  war  at  all ;  that's  what  hits  me  so  hard.  I  had  him  with 
me,  learning  his  trade,  waggon-building,  down  yonder  in  Grahams- 
town,  before  the  war — the  nicest  young  lad  I  ever  had  in  the  fdiop. 
And  when  the  war  came  and  I  dropped  the  hammer  and  joined 
Brabant's,  why,  even  then  the  youngster  wanted  to  come,  and  him 
no  taller  than  a  sledge-hammer,  as  you  may  say. 

'  Then,  when  I'd  done  my  time  in  Brabant's,  and  another  six 
months  in  the  SA.L.H.,  and  was  doing  my  first  term  in  tiiis, 
Rostron's,  well,  he  begun  to  write  me  letters  swearing  he'd  join 
the  worst  regiment  in  the  field  if  I  didn't  let  him  come  up  to  mine, 
and  he  was  in  the  Town  Guard  there  already.  So  when  Fd  finished 
my  first  six  months  with  Rostron's,  and  they  promoted  me  sergeant- 
major,  and  gave  me  a  month's  furlough  to  Grahamstown  if  Fd 
look  out  for  a  few  recruits,  why,  then  there  was  no  holding  him. 

^  I  didn't  like  to  bring  him,  because  his  mother's  got  no  other 
son  but  him ;  but  he  dimbed  into  the  train  when  I  thouf^t  of 
coming  away,  and  he  swore  he'd  fight  me  if  I  tried  to  chudc  him 
off,  for  it  was  no  use,  he'd  come  up  anyhow.  And  he'd  got  his 
Town  Guard  khaki  on,  and  he  did  look  tall— quite  as  tall  as  I  was — 
and  the  tears  were  shining  in  his  eyes,  and  the  red  was  flushing  in 
his  face,  and  he  was  pleading  so  to  get  me  to  let  him  come.  And 
I  let  him. 

'  Well,  we  came  up  here,  and  we  lay  in  the  detail  camp  in  this 
very  town,  waiting  for  the  column  to  come  in  so  we  could  join  it, 
and  it  did  seem  like  he  was  the  brightest  and  the  happiest  lad  that 
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ever  lived  in  those  few  days.  And  he'd  weary  me  day  and  night  for 
tales  of  the  legiment,  and  the  squadron,  and  Old  Fireproof— you 
know,  sir,  that's  our  name  for  <^e  captain— and  every  night  the 
last  word  he'd  say  he'd  remind  me  that  he  was  to  come  into 
D  Squadron,  so  as  to  be  under  Old  Fireproof  too. 

*  And  then,  sir,  you  should  have  seen  his  misery  when  he  thought 
he'd  disgraced  himself  for  ever,  the  very  day  the  column  was 
coming  in.  That  was  a  day.  The  blazing  fool  of  a  commandant, 
that  was  here  in  the  town  then,  he  must  send  out  a  wood  party, 
and  he  wouldn't  send  it  out  to  the  side  the  column  was  coming 
in  on,  where  it  would  be  safer.  No ;  it  must  go  out  on  the  other 
side — ^a  gang  of  sick-lame-and-lasy  details  it  was — ^and  naturally 
the  only  good  man  in  it  got  snafSed. 

'  I  wasn't  with  it ;  I  was  on  duty  here  in  the  town,  or  I'd  never 
have  let  it  go  near  that  spot — I  know  the  place  too  well.  Neither 
would  I  have  let  the  young  fellow  go  with  such  a  gang  if  I'd  been 
there,  but  I  wasn't;  and  so  he  got  himself  detailed  for  the  party, 
and  got  an  old  horse— he'd  taken  the  worst  screw  of  the  whole 
lot  rather  than  not  go — and  he  was  as  happy  as  a  bird  there,  far 
out  in  front  of  everybody  else,  because  they  lagged  and  crawled 
so.    They  were  that  sort. 

*  And  tiien,all  of  a  sudden,  he  found  himself  looking  down  about 
forty  rifles,  not  twenty  yards  away,  and  all  the  wide  round  world 
roaring,  '^  Hands  up ! " 

^  He  must  have  gone  white  to  the  bone  as  he  let  his  rifle  drop. 
He  told  me  afterwards— the  one  time  he'd  ever  talk  about  it — that 
he  felt  Hke  his  heart  and  his  blood  and  his  soul  dropped  down  there 
witii  that  rifle  on  the  ground.  And  then  they  stripped  him ;  stripped 
him  to  the  naked  white  of  his  skin,  and  sent  him  shining  back 
across  tiie  veldt  like  a  young  lost  angel.  It's  a  God's-thanks  there 
was  no  water  between  that  spot  and  Vandenburg.  He'd  have 
drowned  himself  for  shame. 

*  He  never  said  a  word  as  he  came  in.  When  the  sentry  asked 
him  what  happened  he  just  shook  his  head.  And  then  I  was  there, 
and  he  saw  me,  and,  if  a  boy's  heart  could  break  in  his  breast, 
his  heart  would  have  broken  tiien.  He  turned  right  round,  as  if 
he'd  walk  away  out  of  camp,  or  anywhere  away  from  my  face ;  but 
I'd  s6en  his  eyes,  and— well,  I  had  him  up  in  my  arms  just 
hke  his  mother  must  have  had  him  when  he  was  little,  and  I  turned 
again  and  started  for  our  blankets. 

*  The  fool  commandant  was  fussing  up  on  his  horse.  "  Hi ! 
here  !  you  there,  stop  !  what's  happened  %  "   But — '*  Hell !  " 
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I  (011I7 1  suppose  he  didn't  hear  that) ;  and  on  I  went,  and  laid  tiie 
lad  down  on  our  blankets  and  covered  him  over.  And  he  waan^t 
crying  like  a  child,  but  crying  like  a  grown  man— horrible — ^horrible. 
^  Well,  and  I  rigged  up  two  blankets  for  a  tent  again  to  hide 
him,  and  the  A.S.C.  fellows  sneaked  me  some  clothes  out  of  store  for 
him — they  knew  what  I  was  feeling  and  tiie  lad — ^and  I  might  have 
got  him  another  rifle,  too,  and  a  bandolier,  but  he  wouldn^t  have 
them.  ^^  No,  Tom,"  says  he,  ^*  never  again.  Clothes  I  must  have 
to  cover  me ;  but  rifles,  no.  Fm  a  coward ;  a  coward ;  and  that's 
done  me.    No  more  rifles ;  Fm  a  coward." 

*  Then  some  man  outside  shouted  to  his  chum,  '*  Yonder  comes 
the  column !  See  tiie  dust ! "  And  there  and  then  I  thought  tiie 
lad  would  go  clean  off  his  mind.  ^*  Can't  you  send  me  away  some- 
where, Tom  ?  Can't  you  get  me  on  one  of  these  trains  to  Cape 
Town  before  the  column  comes  in?  The  captain  will  be  coming 
over  here,  and  he'll  see  me— if  he  does,  I  tell  you,  Fll  jump  right 
under  the  wheels — the  very  next  train  that  passes — ^I  will." 

^  If  I  could  have  got  hhn  to  tell  me  how  it  happened  it  wouldn't 
have  been  any  better.  He  was  disgraced,  he  said,  and  that  was 
enough  without  talking  about  it.  And  I  knew  as  well  as  the  sun 
that  he  wasn't,  and  that  whatever  else  he'd  done  it  wasn't  cowardly. 
^'  Why,"  said  I,  "  it's  nothing.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men 
get  taken  prisoner  and  come  in  naked  every  hour  of  the  day." 
But  he  wouldn't  listen. 

' ''  No,"  says  he.  ^'  Besides,  those  men  done  some  good 
fighting  first ;  not  prisoner  the  very  first  time  tiiey  saw  a  Boer  with 
a  rifle.  And,  anyhow,  I  wasn't  going  to  be  taken  prisoner.  I  was 
going  to  keep  right  dose  up  to  Old  Fireproof  in  the  charges,  when 
he  takes  the  koppies,  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  keep  getting  there 
with  only  nine  or  ten,  like  you  say  he  does  do.    And  now !  " 

'  Well,  the  A.S.C.  they  brought  me  some  rum,  thinking  it  would 
stir  his  heart  up  like.  But  he  wouldn't  have  it.  ^' Rum's  for 
men,"  said  he.  ^^  Cowards  shouldn't  drink  up  the  men's  rum  so 
they'll  be  short."  I  did  want  to  punch  his  young  head  for  him 
then,  but  you  can't  when  they're  like  that.  So  the  A.S.C.  tiiey 
nodded  and  they  left  us  alone  again ;  they  were  gentlemen. 

*  If  ever  I  was  in  misery  it  was  then.  It  got  so  bad  with  hearing 
him  calling  himself  coward  that  at  last  I  said :  "  Look  here,  if  you 
say  that  just  once  more  Fll  give  you  the  nicest  pair  of  black  eyes 
any  man  ever  had."    And — '*  Do,"  says  he. 

*  Then  I  said  sometiiing  I  was  sorry  for.  '*  Look  here,  if  you 
don't  buck  up,  Chariie,  Fll  write  and  tell  your  mother ! " 
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'  *  Wasn't  I  Sony !  He  just  gripped  hold  of  mj  two  hands,  and — 
**  Don't !  "  says  he.  "  Don't,  Tom ! "  in  a  voice  just  like  Fve  heard 
actors  on  tiie  stage.  It  went  through  me  like  pulling  pieces  out  of 
my  chest.  "  All  right ;  I  won't,  chum,"  said  I.  "  I  won't — only 
you  lie  down  again  now." 

*  Well,  he  did.  And  then,  all  in  a  minute,  just  like  a  little  child; 
he  was  fast  asleep,  his  forehead  on  his  hands,  but  his  face  turned 
far  enough  sideways  for  me  to  see  the  wet  on  his  long  eyelashes. 
His  father  should  have  been  there  then,  but  he  was  killed  up  in 
Rhodesia. 

*  So  while  he  was  asleep  I  got  an  M.I.  corporal  to  watch  him, 
and  to  knock  him  down  with  a  rifle  if  he  waked  up  while  I  was 
gone.  And  off  I  went  to  see  Old  Fireproof  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 
He's  the  daddy  of  them  all  when  a  man's  in  a  bad  mess  like  that. 

*  But  there  was  luck  for  you !  He'd  been  bustled  off  down  to 
Bloemfontein  to  draw  ordnance  stores,  and  he'd  got  on  a  train  and 
gone,  not  fifty  yards  in  front  of  my  eyes,  and  me  not  seeing  him 
because  of  the  station  buildings  in  the  way.  ''  He'd  be  back  to- 
morrow," said  Old  Rostron.  ''  To-morrow ! "  says  I,  and  me  thinking 
there  of  all  the  hqurs  between  now  and  then.  And  besides,  there 
was  the  night.  But  I  know  what  I  did  that  night.  I  just  made 
our  blankets  down  together  again,  and  I  handcuffed  the  youngster 
to  me.    He  had  to  stop. 

*  Well,  next  day  I  watched  tiie  trains  come  in  like  a  dog  watching 
for  its  master,  and  when  the  afternoon  passed,  and  dark  dropped, 
and  no  train  brought  Old  Fireproof,  I  just  turned  to  on  rum.  For 
all  tiie  other  squadrons  had  got  hold  of  how  young  Palliser  had  been 
prisoner,  and  come  in  stripped ;  and  now  whare  was  Fighting  D 
Squadron  that  never  had  a  man  taken  prisoner  ?  And  the  old 
hands  of  the  squadron  itself  were  coming  to  me  and  wanting  to 
know  how  it  could  have  happened,  and  him  lying  there  white  and 
sick  under  my  blankets,  till  I  sat  down  in  front  of  my  little  shelter 
tent  and  swore  I'd  stiffen  tiie  next  damned  man  that  came  near ! 
But  tiie  squadron  was  good ;  it  never  tried  to  say  that  the  lad 
hadn't  been  posted  to  D  yet.  It  knew  he  was  D,  my  own  recruit, 
and  it  just  said :  **  All  right,  you  fellows ;  wait  till  the  next 
fight.  Then  you  A  and  B  and  C  men  will  hear  the  same  old  thing — 
Fighting  D  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere." 

^  When  it  had  got  good  and  dark,  and  I  knew  no  more  trains 
could  come  in,  and  never  thouf^t  of  the  armoured  trains  that  come 
in  any  time  they  like,  I  turned  to  the  young  fellow  and  made  him 
swear  by  all  the  gods  that  he  wouldn't  leave  that  night,  and  the 
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next  thing  I  knew  I  was  raging,  challenging  drunk  down  tiie  other 
squadrons'  lines,  kickLng  their  saddles  about,  and  asking  if  there 
was  half  a  man  in  all  their  lines  to  just  come  oat  and  take  me  on. 
A  squadron  sergeant-major  that  was,  doing  tiiat  sort  of  tiling  in 
the  middle  of  tiie  camp  for  the  night  and  the  men  to  look  at ! 

*  And  then — ^then  out  of  the  dark  and  the  stars  and  the  fires 
that  were  in  my  eyes  came  a  voice,  very  sk>w,  very  quiet — tiie 
captain's  voice.  ''  Is  it  you — again  ?  I  did  not  think  you  would 
ever  have  broken  your  word." 

*  The  shame  on  me !  I  wanted  to  drop— drop  dead  for  ever ; 
only  the  good  gladness  to  have  him  back  to  set  things  right  made 
me  want  to  shake  his  hand  off.  And,  while  I  stood  dumb,  he  put 
his  hand  under  my  elbow  again,  as  he'd  done  once  before,  and  he 
led  me  away  through  the  non-coms,  the  adjutant  had  sent  to  arrest 
me,  and  I  kept  the  way  straight  across  to  my  blankets  where  the 
lad  was  lying  inside  them,  though  the  captain  didn't  know  that, 
for  he'd  just  got  off  the  armoured  train,  and  hadn't  even  been  into 
the  mess  yet. 

* "  Now  you  lie  down,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  you'll  give  me 
your  word  that  you'll  not  stir  out  of  your  blankets  till  the  morning." 
And  he  was  pressing  me  with  his  hand  to  lie  down. 

'  But  I  wouldn't  lie  down,  for  I  was  trying  to  pick  out  the  best 
way  to  begin  telling  him  about  the  lad,  when  all  of  a  sudden  there 
was  a  shuffle  inside  the  shelter  rig,  and  out  up  into  the  moonlight 
stood  the  young  heart  himself,  naked  again  as  he  had  been  in  the 
sunlight  yesterday.    I  thought — ^well,  I  thought  he'd  gone  mad. 

'  And  he  spoke.  "  This  is  me,  sir  " — ^and  his  voice  was  like  a 
voice  that's  come  with  the  tides  across  all  the  seas  of  sorrow — 
"  this  is  how  I  came  in  yesterday  when  the  Boers  finished  with  me 
and  let  me  go.  They  wouldn't  shoot  me."  I  had  him  fast  by  the 
wrist  before  he'd  finished,  but  he  only  went  on  again :  *^  No,  you 
needn't.  This  is  the  captain,  and  I'm  telling  him  the  truth,  so  you 
can't  hide  it,  and  so  he'll  know  just  what  I  am." 

'I  might  tiiink  he  was  mad,  but  Old  Fireproof  didn't.  He 
always  knows  the  heart  of  it  when  it's  anything  Uke  that.  He 
thinks  every  man's  as  fine  as  himself,  and  his  thought  always  flies 
straight  on  the  good  line.  '*  Ah !  is  it  that  ?  "  he  said,  soft  and 
low,  gentle  as  if  the  lad  had  been  a  woman  standing  in  sorrow 
before  him.  "  You  were  prisoner,  were  you  ? "  And  witii  the 
thought  of  it  he  spread  the  cloak  from  his  arm  and  put  it  quite 
round  the  boy,  buttoning  it  at  the  throat  and  at  the  breast  to  warm 
him. 
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'Then  he  tamed  to  me.  '^Is  he — ^is  he  a  young  brother  of 
yours,  aergeant-major  ?  I  don't  tiiink  I  ever  heard  that  you  were 
married  to  have  a  son.'' 

*  '^  No,  air,"  said  I ;  *^  but  if  I  ever  had  a  son  this  would  be  him. 
And  his  heart's  broke  because  he  was  captured  yesterday  on  a  fool 
job  this  conmiandant  would  send  them  out  on." 

*  *'  Ah,"  said  he  agaiur— sir,  you  should  hear  him  say  that  '<  Ah." 
The  fellows  know  it — *'  Ah,"  he  said,  and  his  two  hands  went  out, 
one  on  the  lad's  shoulder  and  one  on  his  arm,  and  he  stepped  close 
up  to  him  just  like  a  father  might  have  done.  ^^  I  think  I  under- 
stand," he  whispered,  and  the  heart  of  his  heart  was  in  the  softness 
of  his  voice,  till  I  heard  the  lad  catch  his  breath  as  he  stood. 

*  The  words  came  again,  soft  as  the  dark,  **  I  think  I  under- 
stand " — ^and  I  knew  the  little  smile  that  was  on  his  face,  though  I 
couldn't  see  it.  No  man  that's  ever  seen  it  forgets  it,  because  it's 
only  for  a  man  in  trouble  that  smile  comes  out.  And  still  once  more 
a  third  time  tiie  words  came  out,  like  an  echo  for  tenderness — *'  I 
understand."  Quiet  came  to  me  then.  I  knew  that  by  that  time 
the  lad  would  be  feeling  just  what  Old  Fireproof  was — you  don't 
hMM  about  Old  Fireproof,  you  just  feel. 

*  But  the  youngster  couldn't  quite  let  himself  go  yet.  **  No, 
sir ;  you  can't  understand  a  coward." 

*  '*  Well,"  said  the  captain^  speaking  slow,  and  like  as  if  it  was 
a  thing  that  was  a  bit  curious,  ^*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do,  qaiu. 
It  seems  so  strange  a  way,  just  to  be  eating  and  drinking  and 
sleeping,  and  to  have  no  more  in  life  but  that.  It  is  such  a  poor 
little  lot  to  have  for  all  tiie  trouble  of  living  when  you  are  always 
and  all  the  time  afraid  unless  you're  just  at  the  elbow  of  a  police- 
man. When  one  thinks  of  all  there  is  in  life,  the  honour  and  tiie 
content  and  tiie  quiet,  if  one  is  in  truth  a  man,  and  then  tries  to 
think  of  tiie  poor  coward,  with  no  rest  and  no  peace  unless  life  is 
going  along  the  same  smooth  line  like  a  tramway  track,  why,  it 
does  seem  something  hard  to  understand.  It  must  be  a  terrible 
life ;  poor  devils,  they  ought  to  be  sure  of  heaven  when  their  time 


comes." 


*  That  was  Old  Fireproof  again,  every  word,  for  he  was  talking 
half  to  himself.  There  the  lad  had  him  laid  out  for  him  to  see, 
clear  through  and  through,  right  on  his  first  meeting  him ;  and  his 
eyes  must  have  widened  as  he  stood  and  listened,  because  his  heart 
was  warming  together  again  inside  him.  Only  he  would  have  the 
last,  last  shadow  out. 

*  '*  But,  ar,"  he  said,  *'  I  hands'd-up  the  minute  they  shouted, 
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and  there  was  only  forty  of  them.  You  never  did  that.  Fve  heard 
about  70U.  You  rode  right  up  to  hundreds  of  them,  and  while 
they  all  had  their  rifles  ready,  and  were  shouting,  '  Hands-up  I  * 
you  were  just  counting  them  and  looking  at  the  position.  And 
then  you  just  turned  round  and  went  back  and  told  the  general 
what  was  there." 

*  The  captain  nearly  laughed.  You  could  hear  the  smile  in  his 
voice.  ^*  Why,  of  course,  that  was  the  very  thing  Fd  been  sent  to 
do.  There  wasn't  time  to  scout  the  position,  so  it  had  to  be  done 
by  reconnaissance  like  that.  That  was  an  open-eyed  order,  not 
just  a  casual  happening  like  yours  yesterday.  No,  no ;  you  don't 
know  what  a  coward  is  either,  or  you  wouldn't  feel  like  that.  A 
coward  wouldn't  have  stood  up  and  talked  as  you've  done  just 
now.  Above  all,  a  coward  couldn't  have  driven  Sergeant-Major 
Hughes  to  break  loose  as  he  has  done  to-night.  Did  you  think  of 
it  like  that?" 

*  He  had  the  lad  there ;  he  always  has  everybody  like  that,  by 
just  making  them  think  another  way.  But  he  is  a  stubborn 
beggar  is  young  Palliser.  ^*  He  ought  to  have  shot  me  yesterday," 
said  he. 

* ''  Oh,  he'd  shoot  you  quick  enough  if  you  were  a  real  coward 
and  in  action,"  smiled  Old  Fireproof.  **  But  now,  you  get  down 
into  the  blankets  and  we'll  hear  the  whole  thing.  There's  room 
for  me  inside,  I  think." 

'  So  there  we  all  got  down  under  the  shelter,  the  three  of  us 
lying  on  the  blankets  in  the  dark,  the  lad  in  the  middle,  and  me 
speaking  first,  telling  all  about  his  enlisting.  And  when  Fd  told 
all  about  that,  then  the  lad  told  all  about  the  rest,  the  being 
captured,  every  last  shameful  word  as  he  thought  it. 

^  But,  when  he'd  finished,  Old  Fireproof  spoke,  and  I  knew  he 
was  smiling  quietly  like  a  father  all  the  while.  ^*  No,  no.  That  is 
not  it  at  all.  You  don't  quite  understand,  and  you'll  be  a  deal  older 
before  you  do.  You  see,  it's  that  you'd  been  so  long  eating  your 
heart  out  in  Orahamstown,  aching  to  get  to  the  front,  and  all  the 
while,  day  by  day,  the  war  was  being  finished,  as  you  thought. 
And  the  Orahamstown  regiments  were  doing  such  good  work  up 
here,  and  the  young  fellows  you  knew,  and  that  weren't  so  much 
older  than  you,  were  getting  their  names  into  everybody's  mouth ; 
lots  of  them  getting  wounded  and  coming  home  convalescent,  and 
lots  more  even  getting  killed,  and  then  everybody  so  proud  of  their 
being  Orahamstown  men.  And  all  that  time  you  had  to  wait  and 
count  the'days  till  you'd  be  old  enough  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  spite 
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of  your  mother's  fears.  And  then,  when  you  got  into  the  Town 
Quard,  you  used  to  be  ashamed  of  being  only  that,  while  the  war 
might  end  any  day,  and  you  never  have  been  in  a  battle,  till  at  last 
you  got  up  here. 

*  '*  Well,  and  then  you  heard  all  these  tckles  of  the  regiment, 
and  you  thought  you  couldn't  afford  to  lose  a  minute  or  a  single 
chance,  and  so  you  got  on  to  that  wood  party,  because  the  Boers 
might  try  to  capture  it. 

* "  And  that  is  how  you  got  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest,  because 
the  other  fellows  were  only  thinking  of  getting  back  safe,  while  you 
were  thinking  of  getting  up  to  the  Boers.  And  when  you  rode  up 
that  little  koppie,  you  weren't  thinking  of  Boers  being  in  such  a 
smaU  phice  when  there  were  so  much  bigger  koppies  aU  about, 
and  the  veldt  looked  so  empty.  All  your  mind  was  hoping  the 
Boers  would  come  before  you  had  to  go  back,  and  thinldng  how 
you  just  would  fight.  And  then — ^then  it  was  forty  rifles  levelled 
at  you,  and  one  long  roar  of  *  Hands  up ! ' — I've  heard  it — and  the 
thing  was  done  before  you  knew  it.  And  isn't  that  really  just  the 
way  it  was? "  ended  he ;  and  he  put  his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder 
in  the  dark. 

'  The  lad  had  to  catch  a  big  breath  and  hold  it ;  everything  was 
so  wonderfully  dear  and  true.  '*  But  isn't  that  being  a  coward, 
sir  %  "  said  he. 

*  Old  Fireproof  laughed,  low  and  soft  in  the  dark.  *'  Son,  son, 
that's  anything  but  a  coward.  That's  a  young  fellow  that's 
learning  his  lesson.  That's  one  that's  never  going  to  go  up  a  koppie 
again — ^no,  nor  even  over  the  plainest,  flattest  veldt — but  he'll  be 
looking  for  Boers  in  every  yard  of  the  ground.  He's  going  to  be 
looking  for  every  possible  place  that  a  Boer  could  hide  in  at  all, 
and  to  be  studying  how  to  find  that  Boer  out  in  time  and  turn  the 
tables  on  him.  He'll  be  expecting  a  shot  at  every  stride,  and  think- 
ing of  what's  the  best  way  in  and  the  best  way  out  of  every  position, 
and  what  is  just  the  thing  to  be  done  if  Boers  turn  out  to  be  here 
or  there  or  anywhere.  And  all  the  time  he'll  be  looking  right  and 
left  and  behind  and  before,  keeping  touch  with  the  rest  if  he's  not 
alone,  or,  if  he's  alone,  then  keeping  a  plan  and  a  line  of  country  in 
his  head,  ready  if  he  should  be  put  to  it  to  run  for  it.  And  all  the 
time  he'll  be  learning,  learning,  learning,  both  from  things  he's 
seen  a  hundred  times,  and  things  he  never  knew  existed.  And 
that's  the  man  no  money  can  pay  for ;  it's  the  man  the  women 
should  pray  for,  and  it  most  surely  is  the  man  his  officers  will  work 
to  death — as  you'll  find  out  when  you  come  to  be  a  non-com.,  and 
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have  men  under  you  and  begin  to  look  for  such  men  till  jour  heart 
aohes.    They're  gold,  just  gold,  such  men  are.'' 

'  I  laughed  to  myself,  for  I  could  feel  in  my  heart  the  lad  was 
fairly  cornered  ¥dth  wonder  of  new  things.  '^  If  I  could  go  out 
witii  you  to-morrow,  sir,  and  do  something,"  said  he.  "  Or  if  I 
hadn't  belonged  to  your  squadron  that  never  had  a  man  captured 
before.    They  say  I've  broken  your  luck." 

^  *^  My  luck !  "  said  Old  Fireproof,  half  SQorting.  "  I  can't  get 
the  beg^trs  to  thank  Christ  for  that ;  they  keep  talking  of  my  luck. 
It  will  do  the  beggars  good.  We  might  ha'  gone  on,  and  some  day 
the  whole  squadron  be  captured.  So,  now,  you  give  the  sergeant- 
major  your  word  that  you'll  play  the  game  by  Mm,  and  to-morrow 
he's  to  bring  you  over  as  my  orderly." 

^  ^*  I  will,  sir ;  I  will,"  said  the  lad,  so  earnest  you  could  hear  his 
voice  ringing  with  it. 

^  And  that  earnestness  touched  Old  Fireproof  in  the  true  spot ; 
it  always  does.  "Thank  you,"  said  he,  quite  as  earnestly  too. 
"  Qood-night,"  he  went  on,  getting  up  to  go.  But  I  thought  he'd 
say  something  more,  and  he  did.  "  Don't  trouble ;  don't  fret  any 
more,"  he  said,  and  then — ^just  as  he  was  going  away — "  Christ  be 
with  you,"  he  ended  softly. 

*  That  was  him,  that's  him  always.  That's  the  gentleman  in 
him ;  he's  never  afraid  to  let  you  see  inside  him ;  he  knows  he's  a 
gentleman  through  to  his  heart,  and  so  he's  never  ashamed  to  speak 
as  if  we  were  gentlemen,  too,  the  same  sort  as  himself.  And  that's 
why  it's  so  good  to  hear  him  swearing  in  a  fight — ^you  can  see  he 
means  it  so.  How  he  does  shout  it  out  if  there's  any  need  for  it, 
and  how  he  does  make  jokes  when  the  fight  is  steady  and  getting 
hotter.  And  so  he  went  away  that  night,  and  left  us  two  Ijring 
there  in  the  dark. 

^  When  he  was  quite  gone  I  spoke  to  the  lad.  "  Now  what  do 
you  think?    Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  " 

*  "  No,"  says  he,  "  you  didn't.  You  couldn't— nor  anybody 
else.    But  you  just  wait  till  we  march — that's  all." 

'  And  so  we  went  to  sleep — no  handcuffs  that  night.' 


II. 

The  sergeant-major  had  paused  for  some  littie  while,  lilro  one 
who  muses  over  what  once  moved  him  deeply.  Quietly  as  I  could 
I  poured  fresh  coffee  for  him,  and  laid  the  tobacco  nearer  his  elbow. 
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Yet  the  action  roused  him  from  his  leverie.    *  Sir,  thank  you/  he 
said ;  and  tiien  in  the  next  breath  plunged  on : 

*  You  see,  sir,  next  morning,  when  I  woke  up,  I  saw  tiie  lad  was 
almost  cheerful,  and  I  begun  to  think  the  thing  was  done  with, 
except,  of  course,  Fd  have  to  watch  him  from  being  too  reckless  in 
the  next  fight.  But  while  he  was  fetching  water  for  us  to  wash, 
one  swioe  of  an  undesirable  in  C  Squadron — ^his  captain  got  him 
sent  down  as  an  undesirable  the  very  next  day — ^this  swine  must 
begin  to  jeer  the  lad  again,  and  the  lad  wasn't  man  enough  yet  to 
hold  up  against  it.  He  came  back  as  grey  and  as  sick-looldng  as 
he  well  could  be,  and  the  coffee  wouldn't  hearten  him. 

'  Then  I  was  sent  for  to  ordeiiy-room  tent  about  my  last  night's 
doing,  and  when  I  got  back  he  was  worse,  for  he'd  heard  all  the  fellows 
saying  that  I  was  bound  to  be  broke,  and  one  or  two  of  the  scally- 
wags weren't  sorry.  But  I  told  him  that  Old  Fireproof  had  got 
the  thing  put  off  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  that  time  he'd  have 
talked  Old  Bostron  over.  I  didn't  tell  him  that  I'd  begged  Old 
Fireproof  to  let  me  revert  to  the  ranks,  since  I  wasn't  fit  to  be  a 
sergeant-major  after  last  night ;  because  the  captain  had  just  fired 
me  out  of  the  tent  at  that.  He'd  got  all  the  dashed  troopers  he 
wanted,  he  said,  and  I  was  just  trying  to  shirk  out  of  work.  The 
work  had  got  to  be  done,  and  I'd  got  to  do  it,  and  in  between  I  could 
think  over  what  Fd  done.  That's  the  worst  of  his  way  of  punishing 
a  man.  He  makes  a  man  think  for  himself,  and  then  leaves  him 
to  have  to  keep  on  thinking,  and  it  makes  a  fellow  feel  so  blue 
miserable.  If  he'd  broke  me,  that  would  have  squared  the  bill,  and 
I  wouldn't  have  felt  that  I  owed  anything.  And  the  men  would 
be  worse  for  me  to  handle  now  because  they  knew  I  ought  to  be 
broke. 

*  Well,  when  the  lad  heard  me  say  that  it  was  put  off  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  looked  at  me  and  took  a  big  breath  and  said  nothing, 
and  I  thought  he'd  taken  hope  that  it  would  come  out  all  right. 
And  he  didn't  say  much  while  he  sixaightened  up  the  kit,  and  he 
didn't  say  much  as  I  took  him  over  and  left  him  by  the  captain's 
Cape  cart  to  do  duly  as  orderly.  But  that  afternoon,  when  I  had 
to  get  the  captain  to  sign  some  papers,  there  I  found  the  two  of 
them  down  in  the  spruit,  Old  I^reproof  making  mud  pies,  as  he 
called  it,  and  the  young  fellow  looking  on  with  all  his  eyes  and  all 
his  soul  as  well. 

*  Old  Fireproof  looked  up  at  me.  '*  Only  some  signatures,  sir, 
tiiat  will  wait,"  said  I ;  and  he  went  on  with  the  game.  And  I 
lodced  too,  and  I  listened,  and  there  he  was,  laying  out  that  whole 
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piece  of  country  where  the  lad  had  been  captured ;  building  it  up 
and  laying  it  out  with  the  mud  and  the  sand  of  the  spruit. 

***rm  showing  him  the  truth,"  said  Old  Fireproof.  "He 
thinks  the  place  he  was  captured  in  was  just  a  koppie  in  the  veldt. 
I'm  showing  him  that  it's  only  part  of  a  deal  more  veldt  and  a  deal 
more  koppies.  I'm  showing  him  that  Qod  made  all  the  countries 
out  of  smaller  pieces  of  country,  if  you  catch  my  meaning,  and  that 
when  you  come  to  any  particular  spot  it's  always  part  of  one  of 
those  pieces  of  country,  and  that  you've  got  to  look  at  the  whole 
piece  first,  and  then  at  the  parts  of  it.  He's  seeing  now  that  his 
koppie  and  his  flat  were  only  part  of  the  whole  Schoonfontein 
country,  and  he's  dimly  beginning  to  see  why  men  in  that  piece  of 
country  must  make  certain  moves,  and  do  certain  things,  all  because 
the  Schoonfontein  country  was  built  just  a  certain  way."  That's 
Old  Fireproof  all  over ;  he  alwajrs  goes  right  down  to  the  founda- 
tions of  things,  and  makes  you  see  things  as  clear  as  daylight, 
building  them  up  in  your  mind. 

^  And  he  was  saying  to  the  lad :  "  Now,  suppose  you  were  a  Boer 
commandant,  and  had  a  little  commando  in  that  Schoonfontein 
country,  and  your  business  was  to  watch  the  British  here  in  Vanden- 
burg,  to  cut  off  everything  you  could  in  the  way  of  cattle  or  men, 
and  generally  to  see  that  they  didn't  stick  their  noses  outside  their 
lines  except  in  force — ^now  what  would  be  the  way  you'd  do  tiiat  ?  " 

*  The  lad  looked  straight  at  him  with  his  eyes  wide  open  at  such 
a  simple  question.  "  Why,  sir,  I'd  first  set  a  lookout  post  on  this 
highest  koppie  here,"  and  he  touched  the  model  of  the  spitz-kop 
that  stands  up  over  all  else  of  that  country.  '*  And  then  I'd  keep  all 
the  men  in  any  of  these  kloofe  and  Uttle  places  where  the  feed  was 
good  for  the  horses,  and  where  they'd  be  well  hidden.  Then,  when 
the  lookout  reported  anything  coming  that  I  was  strong  enough  to 
take  on,  why,  I'd  gather  the  men  and  push  forward  to  the  best 
place  farthest  in  front — ^to  this  koppie  here,"  and  then  he  stopped, 
and  went  as  red  as  fire ;  for  the  koppie  he'd  put  his  finger  on  was  the 
very  same  koppie  he'd  been  captured  on. 

'  '^  Ah,  now  you  see,"  spoke  Old  Fireproof,  smiling  and  keeping 
on  smiling  till  the  lad  was  forced  to  smile  too.  ''  Now  do  you  see 
how  easy — ^how  wonderfully,  shamefully,  marvellously  easy — ^war 
is  if  you  only  think  a  bit  and  keep  on  thinldng,  and  still  thinking, 
and  always  act  on  your  thinking  ?  It's  because  people  will  keep 
imagining  that  war  is  just  shooting  and  fighting  that  things  get 
into  such  a  mess.  War  is  studying  first,  studying  second,  studying 
last,  and  all  the  time ;  but  studying  about  the  right  things,  and  then 
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acting  on  what  70U  see  should  be  done.  Then  the  fighting  will 
come  in  its  right  and  proper  place,  and  be  handled  as  it  ought  to 
be ;  that's  war." 

^  The  lad  looked  {airl7  dazed,  and  his  ejes  begun  to  spread  a 
bit,  as  if  he  was  watching  da7light  sweep  the  darkness  off  a  wide 
piece  of  country  in  his  front.  And  he  was,  for  he'd  been  reading 
the  papers  so  much  about  war,  and  reading  books  so  much  about 
y.C.'s  and  whatnot,  that  it  fairly  left  him  stranded  to  hear  how 
clear  and  strong  the  right  thing  was  under  it  all.  ^'  And  now," 
went  on  Old  Fireproof,  ^^  supposing  I  sent  you  out,  after  this,  in 
front  of  another  small  party,  of  your  own  squadron,  how  would 
you  go  about  that  piece  of  country  this  time  ?  " 

^  The  lad  answered  straight  off.  '^  Td  go  this  way,"  said  he, 
showing  the  line  with  his  finger.  ^'  Fd  go  round  there  till  I  could 
see  if  there  was  any  sign  of  horses  or  men  or  anything  in  the  koppie. 
And  then,  if  that  was  dear,  I'd  drawacross  here,  till  I  could  look  in 
there,  from  out  here.  And  then  I'd  stop,  because  the  wood  party 
wouldn't  be  coming  out  any  farther,  and  if  the  Boers  came  out  at 
all  they'd  have  to  come  just  my  way." 

'Fireproof  looked  up  at  me  and  grinned.  ''Well,  sergeant- 
major,  what  about  him  for  nezt-for-corporal,  as  soon  as  he's  grown 
a  bit  more  moustache  ?  " 

'  I  laughed,  and  the  lad  laughed  a  bit  too,  shy-like ;  and  the 
captain  went  on:  "But  now,  at  night — supposing  you  were  the 
Boer  conmiandant  again;  how  would  you  go  on  at  night — ^re- 
membering that  the  khakies — ^the  British,  that  is — ^might  pop  out 
any  night  from  here  and  try  to  snap  you  at  dawn  ?  " 

'  "  Well,  sir,  of  course  I'd  have  to  draw  back  at  night  as  far  as 
I  could  without  going  clean  off  the  ground.  I  wouldn't  camp  at 
Schoonfontein  farm  there,  because  that's  just  where  the  khakies 
would  look  for  me.  Nor  I  wouldn't  go  into  these  three  kloofs,  nor 
on  this  krantz-kop,  because  they  are  bad  to  get  away  from  if  you're 
attacked  all  round.  I'd  either  go  right  out  in  the  flat  veldt  where 
there's  nothing  to  guide  the  khakies,  or  I'd  get  on  one  of  these 
easy  ridges  where  I  could  mount  and  go  if  we  had  to,  and  where  it's 
not  easy  to  be  surrounded." 

'  The  captain  nodded  to  him.  "  You've  hit  it  to  a  hair.  You 
see,  now  you  know  exactly  what  Commandant  Ferreira  and  his 
burghers  are  doing  every  day  and  every  night.  Why !  it  would  be 
quite  easy,  wouldn't  it,  for  one  of  our  Kaffirs  to  go  out  there  afoot 
in  the  night,  and  get  into  the  koppies  and  hide  snug  somewhere, 
and  watch  them  all  day  ?-" 
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' ''  It  would,"  said  the  lad,  his  &oe  qnickemng. 

* "  And  if  he  watched  them  dose,  and  saw  wheie  they  drew  to 
sleep,  why,  it  would  be  the  simpleet  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
steal  down  on  them  in  the  dark  and  bring  away  a  rifle  and  bandoUer 
and  a  horse  for  yours,  wouldn't  it  ? '' 

^  "  I  can,"  said  tiie  lad.  And  as  soon  as  he  said  it,  I  looked  at 
Old  Fireproof,  but  he  wouldn't  look  at  me.  I  could  see  at  last 
what  he'd  been  doing  all  the  time,  and  now  he'd  done  it.  "  Well," 
said  he  to  the  lad,  ^^  there's  tiie  Schoonfontein  country  in  model, 
if  you  want  to  look  at  it.  I  must  go  over  now  with  the  seigeant- 
major  about  the  signatures."  And  the  lad  wouldn't  look  at  me 
either;  and  so  we  two  went  and  left  him  there,  staring  and  thinking. 

^ "  But,  sir ^"  said  I  to  Old  Fireproof,  as  soon  as  we  got 

away  a  bit. 

^ "  No,  sergeant-major.  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use  talking.  The 
thing  can't  be  helped.  Tou'ye  got  to  let  him  go  through  with  it ; 
there  was  no  otiier  way.  One  thing— when  he  comes  back  witii 
the  rifle  the  squadron  will  be  the  stronger  by  another  man;  yon 
know  what  I  mean." 

'  I  did  know,  only  I  couldn't  help  tihinking  of  otiier  things. 
''  But,  sir,  if  he's  killed? "  said  I;  and  I  couldn't  say  another  woxd. 

*  ^^  Well,  he'll  have  been  killed  trying,  and  that's  tiie  only  thing 
that  matters.  If  he's  killed  he'll  know  that  at  once.  That's  the 
best  of  death ;  as  soon  as  one  is  killed  one  will  see  the  real  things 
from  the  trumpery  things."  Sir,  I  think  sometimes  Old  Fireproof 
would  like  to  be  Idlled,  just  so  as  to  get  to  know  for  himself. 

'  But  I  was  thinking  of  the  lad's  mother  and  sisters,  that  had 
looked  at  me  with  such  eyes  when  I  let  him  come,  only  I  couldn't 
get  the  right  words  to  say  so.  And  Old  Fireproof  must  have 
known  that  too,  for  he  went  on :  ^^  As  to  his  motiier  and  sisters, 
remember,  he  stands  to  be  killed  just  as  much  within  tiie  fifiii  mile 
of  the  next  trek  as  he  does  to-night.  Don't  forget  that  Forrest 
had  his  neck  broken  by  a  box  of  biscuits  off  a  waggon  the  last  time 
we  were  in  this  very  camp.  And  which  would  his  people  rather — 
have  him  dead  bravely,  or  Uving  in  misery  1 ' ' 

^  **  Neither,  sir,"  said  I.    And  he  smiled. 

'  Well,  just  as  we  were  tyiag  up  the  horses  for  the  evening  feed, 
back  came  the  lad,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  that  I  couldn't  stand  at 
all,  because  I  knew  there'd  be  no  use  talking  to  him  either,  any 
more  than  to  Old  Fireproof,  when  tiiat  look  was  on  him.  And 
he'd  hardly  a  word  to  say,  though  he  took  a  good  meal  with  me ; 
for  I'd  kept  out  of  the  sergeants'  mess  till  my  case  should  be  faded. 
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Then  he  put  six  biscuitB  in  his  podcet  and  filled  mj  water-botUe 
and  pat  it  on,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  dark.  ^'  You'll  take  my 
rifle  and  bandoKer,  I  suppose  ? ''  said  I. 

^  ^^  Noy''  said  he ;  **  no  rifle  till  I  get  one  from  them.  Besides, 
I  Ve  got  this,"  and  he  showed  me  a  revolver — Old  Fireproof  s  revolver, 
that  he  never  oacries  himself .  ''And  this  too,"  he  went  on,  and  I  saw 
in  a  wink  what  tiiat  was ;  it  was  a  "  sandbag,''  a  thing  that  thieves 
use  in  America  when  thej  knock  a  man  down  to  rob  him.  I  dunno 
who  gave  him  that,  though  it  was  just  as  lilro  as  not  to  be  Old 
Fireproof.  ''  Anything's  a  good  weapon  if  a  good  man's  using  it," 
I  heard  him  say  once ; ''  and  some  things  are  a  lot  better  for  certain 
sorts  of  work." 

'  After  that  I  could  see  it  would  be  no  use  to  argue  witii  the  lad. 
So  I  started  to  tell  him  he  must  do  this  and  do  tiiat,  and  be  sure 
of  this  and  t'other.  ''  Oh,"  said  he,  ''  I've  been  talldng  with  Old 
Fireproof  this  three  hours  past,  and  he's  been  telling  me  every- 
thing—just what  to  do,  no  matter  what  they  do,  and  things  they'd 
never  think  of.  And  yet  he  sajrs  it's  sure  to  be  something  quite 
simple  that'll  happen,  if  it  does  happen,  and  something  just  as 
simple  that'll  pull  me  through.  By  Jove,  what  he  does  know  about 
it !    Tou  fellows  don't  half  know  him ;  not  half." 

*  "Don't  we  ?  "  said  I.  "We  know  one  thing.  We  know  if 
he  had  us  out,  and  hell  was  in  front  of  him,  and  he  thought  that 
was  tiie  right  spot  to  camp,  he'd  take  us  in  and  clear  it  out,  and  say, 
'  Pitch  tiie  fines  just  here,  and  turn  the  horses  out  that  way  to 
graze.'  And  there  we'd  camp,  and  there  the  horses  would  graze 
on  the  veldt  of  heU,  and  the  devil  and  all  his  commando  would 
have  to  fie  out  on  the  koppies  and  watch  us,  and  catch  colds,  till 
we  trekked  again  and  left  it  to  them  once  more.  Don't  we  know  ? 
Don't  think  you're  the  only  man  he's  set  on  his  feet  again.  Some 
of  us  were  worse  than  you  because  they  hadn't  a  backbone  in  them 
tall  he  put  one  in.  And  yet  we're  old  Fighting  D  and  all ;  don't 
forget." 

* "  And  I'll  be  D,  too,  when  I  come  back,"  said  he.  Then  it 
was  dark,  and  he  got  up.    "  Good-bye,  Tom,"  said  he. 

*  "  FH  good-bye  you  in  a  minute,"  said  I.  "  I'll  see  you  out 
of  camp  at  any  rate."    So  we  started. 

'  "  Not  that  way — this  way,"  said  he ;  and  he  began  to  layoff 
the  reasons  for  it,  till  I  could  see  that  Old  Fireproof  had  gone  over 
the  whole  thing  with  him,  right  from  leaving  the  squadron  lines. 
That  helped  me  a  lot,  and  as  we  went,  I  prayed  and  I  cursed  the 
lad  to  remember  and  do  just  what  the  captain  had  told  him. 
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*  '*  Do  you  know  what's  the  chief  thing  he  told  me  t  "  answered 
he. 

*  *MIis  motto,  I'll  bet,"  said  I.    "  Better  death  than  fear." 

*  *^  Well,  yes,  that  too.  But  the  chief  thing  he  said  was  I  must 
think  all  the  time,  and  every  time,  about  the  best  way  of  the  work 
I  was  doing.  Then  Fd  never  be  taken  by  surprise — and  it's 
surprise  that  does  one." 

' "  That's  it,"  said  I.  "  GU>od-night  now.  But  if  you  come 
back  killed — ^you  just  dare  to,  that's  all."  And  I  stopped,  as  if 
I  didn't  know  what  I  wouldn't  do  to  him  if  he  did. 

^  And  that  made  him  laugh,  which  was  what  I  wanted,  just  to 
ease  the  strain  on  him  like,  for  he'd  screwed  himself  up  a  bit  too 
tight.    And  so  he  went  on  into  the  dark.' 


(To  he  concluded.) 


^ 
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A  Port  of  Stranded  Pride. 


NOT  from  the  railways  not  even  through  the  grim  old  Land 
Qate  should  the  stranger  approach  ILje  for  the  first  time. 
The  ideal  way  is,  mil ortonately,  rather  impracticable ;  but  it  is 
across  the  marshes  from  the  south  that  one  should  have  the  first 
sight  of  Bye,  rising  above  the  green,  water-threaded  levels  in  her 
most  true  and  pregnant  aspect — ^for  this  little  fighting  port  ever 
turned  her  face  seawards,  whence  the  enemy  came.  Bed-roofed, 
the  town  clusters  and  climbs  to  the  great  red-roofed  church — 
almost  cathedral-like  in  its  size  and  beauty — which  crowns  the 
very  summit  of  Bye  rock.  There  is  a  sense  of  completeness  about 
Bye.  The  Ancient  Town  is  small,  but  sufficient  to  itself,  as  though 
still  shut  in  from  too  much  contact  with  the  modem  world  by  the 
invisible  presence  of  the  walls  that  have  long  since  fallen. 

But  if  tiie  walls  have  fallen — those  walls  which  Bichard  lion- 
heart  first  autiiorised  and  considered  ^the  greatest  safeguard 
which  could  be  made  in  these  parts  for  the  security  of  our  kingdom ' 
— and  if  only  one  of  Bye*s  five  gates  remains,  a  still  older  relic  of 
the  feudal  past  is  standing  in  all  its  rude  Norman  strength.  No 
one  who  has  once  seen  Ypres  Tower  can  forget  it,  set  squarely 
upon  the  angle  of  the  cliff,  the  keep  of  the  ancient  castie  of  William 
de  Ypres,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  long  ago  the  last  retreat  of  the  men 
of  Bye  on  the  numerous  occasions  when  the  enemy  sacked  the 
town.  Ypres  Tower — ^it  is  simplified  into  ^  Wiper's '  by  the  Sussex 
tongue — ^was  built  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Dover  CSastle,  is  the  oldest  fortification  now  existing 
in  any  of  the  CSinque  Ports.  Grim  and  blind  stands  old  Ypres  in 
a  comer  of  the  Gun  Garden,  stranded  from  a  fiercer  age  than 
ours,  and  quite  unsoftened  by  all  the  centuries  that  have  passed 
over  its  head.  It  has  to  tiie  full  that  quality  of  awful  aloofness 
which  some  old  buildings  possess.  Its  narrow  windows  no  longer 
.look  outward,  as  do  the  windows  of  inhabited  houses ;  instead, 
they  are  tamed  inwards,  gazing  into  'the  dark  backward  and 
abysm  of  time,'  blind  to  all  the  present. 
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Tety  in  spite  of  grey  and  solemn  Tpies  Tower,  in  spite  of  the 
dark-&oed  old  Grammar  School  in  the  High  Street^  nuvre  Kke  a 
prison  than  anything  else,  the  prevailing  note  of  Rye  is  a  warm 
gaiety  and  eheerfolness.  It  has  all  the  brightness  of  a  medieval 
missal  painting  in  which  blithe  reds  and  greens  are  used  witii  a 
g^ierous  brash.  Hardly  anywhere  in  Rye  will  yon  see  a  squaUd 
and  nnkempt  house.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the  square  round  the 
church,  in  Watchbell  Street,  and  many  in  Mermaid  Street,  are 
small — some  of  them  quite  tiny,  like  the  quaint  little  pointed 
store-house  set  in  its  toy  garden ;  but,  big  or  little,  they  are  all 
as  fcesh  as  spotless  paint,  shining  windows,  and  polished  brass 
door-knockers  can  make  them.  As  Mr.  Ford  Madoz  Hueffer  says 
in  his  delightful  book  on  The  Cinque  Portia  Rye  is  ^  always  fit  to 
be  seen.  Any  other  town  has  its  moments.  .  .  .  Rye  never  poses. 
It  is  for  ever  sincere.  It  is  mediflevally' picturesque,  because,  like 
Topsy,  it  growed  so.' 

In  the  whole  of  Sussex  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
more  quaintly  attractive  than  Mermaid  Street,  so  steep  and  narrow, 
with  grass  growing  between  its  irregular  cobble-stones.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  Mermaid  Inn,  a  beautiful  old  timbered  and 
tiled  house,  rich  in  dark  oak  and  carved  stone  chimneypieoes, 
much  frequented  by  artists  and  golfers.  As  far  back  as  can  be 
traced  there  has  always  been  a  Mermaid  Inn  at  Rye,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  John  Fletcher,  the  Elizabethan  dramatist* 
was  bom  in  Hje  in  1576,  it  seems  to  bring  the  whole  place  mto 
quite  close  connection  with  Shakespeare  and  the  more  famous 
Mermaid  Tavern  in  Bread  Street.  But  the  finest  house  in  Mer- 
maid Street  is  not  the  Mermaid  Inn — ^which  shows  a  comparatively 
modem  front  to  the  street,  and  keeps  its  best  treasures  of  oak, 
and  plaster,  and  diamond-paned  windows  at  the  back — but  the 
Old  Hospital,  as  it  is  called,  which  once  belonged  to  the  well-known 
Rye  family  of  Jeake.  It  is  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  a  timbered 
house,  with  three  pointed,  overhanging  gables,  steep,  tiled  roof, 
and  charming  leaded  windows,  whose  diamond  panes  bulge  in  and 
out  with  age  and  catch  the  light  at  all  angles.  There  are  other 
charming  houses  and  quaint  cottages  in  Mermaid  Street,  many  of 
them  wreathed  in  vines  and  creepers ;  and  the  whole  efEect,  as  one 
looks  up  or  down  the  street,  at  the  time-softened  red  walls  and 
the  vista  of  climbing  roob,  steep-angled  and  mddy  against  the 
sky,  is  so  absolutely  as  it  should  be  that  one  wonders  why  houses 
are  ever  built  on  Ihe  level. 

So  medi»val  is  the  aspect  of  Mermaid  Street  that  at  ni^t  <Mie 
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abnost  expects  to  meet  the  constable  going  Ids  loonds  as  he  did  in 
1676,  aoooiding  to  the  town  lecc^ds  of  Bye,  '  to  see  lanthorne  and 
candle  hung  out  by  such  as  are  oi  ability  to  maintain  the  same.' 

At  the  top  of  Mermaid  Street,  round  the  comer  into  West 
Street,  Mr.  Henry  James  has  a  house  of  great  dignity  and  retire- 
m^it.  It  only  presents  a  shoulder  to  the  gaze  of  the  pa8ser-by> 
and  tarns  its  fine  front  to  a  high-walled  garden.  Rumour  has  it 
that  here  once  Uved  a  *  flame '  of  the  *  First  Gentleman  of  Europe.' 

Watchbell  Street  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Bye;  it  overhangs 
Watchbell  Cliff,  and  took  its  name  from  the  &ct  that  a  bell  hung 
at  the  west  end,  which  was  rung  in  times  of  danger  to  summmi 
the  stout  hearts  of  Rye  to  the  defence  of  their  beloved  little  town. 
The  old  fighting  thrill  still  hangs  about  the  name,  but  to-day 
Watchbell  Street  has  an  aspect  of  undisturbed  cont^it ;  it  seems 
to  have  folded  its  hands  and  gone  to  sleep,  while  the  moss  creeps 
over  the  cobbles.  Long  ago  two  batteries  of  brass  cannon  stood 
at  the  open  end  over  Watchbell  Cliff,  and  when  they  were  re- 
moved, in  1798,  five  24-pounders,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Camper- 
down,  in  which  many  Rjre  men  fought,  took  their  place.  But  now 
brass  cannon  and  Dutch  24-pounders  have  alike  disappeared,  and 
in  their  stead  is  a  little  platform  where  one  can  sit  and  watch  the 
sun  sink  behind  Winchelsea  and  the  mists  come  up  over  the  marshes. 

But  there  is  an  even  better  spot  from  which  to  study  the  wide- 
spreading  marshland,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  town,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  ^Wiper's  Tower,'  called  the  Battery  or  Gun 
Garden.  From  here  one  looks  down  the  edge  of  the  diff  to  a  line 
of  black,  tarred  boat-buildings  below,  and  on  the  slips  can  be  seen 
one  vessel  nearly  finished,  and  the  bare,  strong  keel  and  ribs  of 
another.  Some  years  ago  shipbuilding  flourished  at  Rye,  Sussex 
oak,  the  best  in  the  Kingdom,  being  close  at  hand.  But  this 
industry  has  to  a  large  extent  declined,  though  smacks  are  still 
built  at  the  Rock  Channel  Shipyard — a  yard  which  has  a  reputa- 
ticm  among  fishermen.  On  the  level  marsh,  half-way  to  the  line 
ol  sea  lying  like  a  narrow  blue  riband  upon  the  horiz<m,  is  grey 
dd  Camber  Castle,  built  by  Henry  Vm.  On  the  extreme  right 
is  a  f^mpse  of  the  wooded  steep  of  Winchelsea,  and  on  the  other 
hand 

The  doubling  Rother  crawls 
To  find  the  fidde  tide, 

past  plain  little  Camber  Town,  which,  with  its  lighthouse  and 
cluster  of  ships  and  cottages,  is  now  the  harbour  of  Rye.    Dimly 
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on  the  sea  edge  can  be  seen  the  smoke  and  sJEtils  of  the  vessels  that 
no  longer  come  near  this  stranded  port ;  bat,  as  if  in  compensation, 
the  wide  stretch  of  level  marshland  has  something  of  the  im- 
mensity and  simplicity  of  the  horizon  as  one  knows  it  from  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  in  mid-ocean.  Sitting  in  the  Gun  Qarden  on  a 
work-a-day  one  can  hear  the  people  of  this  indomitable  port  cheer- 
fuUy  hammering  awaj  at  the  building  of  ships.  If  the  sea  will 
not  come  to  them  they  will  go  to  the  sea,  as  they  do  by  painfully 
sailing  and  tacking  down  the  muddy,  winding  reaches  of  the  Bother. 
The  Bother,  being  tidal,  changes  its  aspect  continually,  as  all  such 
rivers  do — at  tiie  ebb  it  is  low  and  flat  in  colour,  but  at  the  flow 
comes  up  gay  and  blue  from  the  sea.  There  is  a  certain  fascina- 
tion in  wandering  about  the  Strand  Quay  and  the  Town  Salts ;  in 
walking  on  narrow  dykes  raised  above  the  muddy  flats  and  looking 
at  ancient  stakes  stuck  upright  in  the  mud,  which  perhaps  repre- 
sent all  that  is  left  of  the  many  desperate  schemes  for  creatii^  a 
harbour  and  bringing  back  the  sea  to  Bye.  One  of  these  attempted 
harbours  was  called  '  The  Wish ' ;  but  it  was  a  wish  that  never 
reached  fruition.  And  now  all  that  is  left  of  the  proud  ships  that 
once  lay  at  anchor  beneath  Bye  rock  is  a  red-sailed  barge  or  two 
at  the  Strand  Quay,  and  perhaps  a  small  and  rusty-funnelled 
steamer ;  while  stranded  on  the  mud  are  the  hollow  ribs  and  de- 
caying sides  of  ancient  boats — ^the  glory  has  departed. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  chiurm  of  Bjre,  you  have  to  get 
outside  it  and  survey  the  little  town  as  a  whole,  from  the  marsh 
levels,  where  the  round  grey  keep  and  outer  walls  of  Camber  Castle 
lie  lonely  and  dismantled.  At  the  time  Camber  was  built  by 
Henry  VIII.  it  stood  upon  a  sand-spit,  something  like  CheJl 
Beach,  which  stretched  from  Winchelsea  to  east  of  Bye;  but 
within  fifty  years  of  its  building  the  castle,  which  had  stood  upon 
the  sea  edge,  was  stranded  several  hundred  yards  from  high-water 
mark,  while  the  shallows  behind  were  steadily  filling  up  with 
alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  Brede,  the  Bother,  and  Tilling- 
ham  brook.  So  long  ago  was  it  that  the  sea  deserted  Bye !  But 
as  one  looks  at  the  sheep  peacefully  cropping  the  Pett  Level,  at 
the  exquisite  pale  shimmer  of  the  marsh  grass  against  a  blue  sky, 
with  Bye  standing  up  redly  beyond,  there  seem  to  be  compensa- 
tions even  for  the  regretted  departure  of  the  sea.  The  pathway 
leading  back  to  Bjre  runs  by  little  rhines  and  water-cuttings  filled 
with  purple  flowering  reeds,  whose  sharp,  sword-like  leaves  whisper 
against  each  other — a  sound  in  harmony  with  the  silence,  the  low 
voice  of  the  wind  and  distant  sea,  the  rare  cry  of  a  seabird,  and 
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the  feeling  of  the  past  that  hangs  over  the  sun-washed  marshes 
stretching  up  to  the  rock  of  Bye. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  claritjr  of  air  here  in  fine  weather. 
The  town  stands  oat  with  the  fineness  of  an  etching ;  but  when  the 
mists  come  up  from  the  sea  there  are  times  when  Bye  seems  to 
float  in  air,  with  a  most  magical  effect.  When  the  mists  turn  the 
marshland  to  a  semblance  of  the  unstable  sea,  Bye  once  more 
looks  the  ancient  port  that  left  her  mark  so  deep  on  history.  In 
those  days  we  were  the  ^  shut  island  of  the  north/  and  Bye,  with 
Winchelsea  and  the  Five  Ports,  one  of  our  guarded  and  assaulted 
gateways.  Sack  and  reprisal,  reprisal  and  sack,  was  the  order  in 
the  fierce,  early  dajrs  of  Bjre's  history.  The  town  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  French,  who  spared  none.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Edward  III.  they  again  ravaged  Bye  with  fire  and  sword.  '  They, 
within  five  hours,'  says  the  historian  Stow,  *  brought  it  wholly  into 
ashes,  with  the  church  that  then  was  there,  of  a  wonderful  beauty, 
conveying  away  four  of  the  richest  of  the  towne,  and  slaying  sixty- 
six,  left  not  above  eight  in  the  towne.'  And,  besides  war,  plague 
and  fire  swept  often  through  the  streets  of  Bye ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hueffer 
says,  the  town  ^  had  an  incredible  hold  upon  life  and  its  beloved 
rock.'  An  indomitable  temper  and  a  readiness  to  believe  that 
to-morrow  would  be  better  than  to-day  were  necessities  of  life  in  a 
Cinque  Port.  It  was  tiiat  temper  which  cheerfully  rebuilt  Bye 
from  its  frequent  ashes  and  raised  up  the  great  church  that  now 
crowns  the  rock,  and  deserves,  not  less  than  in  Jeake's  time,  his 
praise  as  being  ^the  goodUest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Kent  and 
Sussex,  the  cathedrals  excepted.'  In  autunm  it  is  of  a  warmth 
and  richness  of  colour  unusual  in  churches,  for  the  far-spreading 
roof  is  red-tiled  like  the  humblest  Bye  cottage,  while  the  stone 
walls  hide  their  greyness  under  a  mantle  of  crimson  creeper.  The 
massive  dignity  of  the  whole  building  can  be  best  appreciated  when 
one  is  outside  Bye,  for  the  houses  of  the  enclosing  square  nestle 
up  as  though  some  power  of  comfort  and  protection  resided  in  the 
church  and  rob  it  of  the  space  its  size  requires.  The  northern  side 
of  the  church-tower  is  adorned  by  an  old  and  curious  clock — sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  going  in  England — ^whioh  tradition  claims 
as  the  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  town  that  she  smilingly 
christened  '  Bye  Boyal '  on  one  of  her  long-past  progresses.  The 
dock  is  remarkable  by  reason  of  two  gilt  'quarter-boys,'  who 
strike  the  quarters  with  a  thin,  clear  note  upon  two  bells,  and 
between  them  is  a  kind  of  shield  bearing  the  solenm  words :  '  For 
our  time  is  a  very  shadow  that  passeth  away.'    Just  inside  the 
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great  doorway  below  is  a  long,  gilt  pendulam  that  swings  slowly 
from  side  to  ^ide  above  the  beads  of  all  whp  enter,  measuring  tiie 
minutes  that  now  pass  so  quietly  in  Rye. 

Elizabeth  must  have  had  a  liking  for  the  ^  andent  towne.'  The 
year  after  the  Armada  she  presented  it  with  *  six  brass  guns  beauti* 
fully  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Spain,  which  stood  cm  the  spot 
called  the  Green.' 

Rye  ships  and  Rye  men  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  tiie  Armada ; 
but  that  battle  practically  marks  the  end  of  Rye's  fighting  history 
as  a  member  of  the  great  confederation  of  the  CSnque  Ports.  Thence- 
forward the  defence  of  the  Kingdom  fell  more  and  more  to  the 
charge  of  the  Royal  Navy,  as  it  is  constituted  to-day,  and  the 
valiant  cogs,  crayers,  snakes,  and  cockboats  of  tiie  Cinque  Ports, 
that  had  represented  the  might  of  England  on  the  seas,  passed  out 
of  sight  and  memory.  But,  instead  of  recalling  the  melancholy 
years  in  which  the  sea  receded  steadily,  one  prefers  to  look  back- 
ward to  the  fierce  fighting  times  long  before  the  keels  of  the  Armada 
vessels  were  laid  down,  long  before  Camber  Castle  was  built — the 
years  when  the  second  Winchelsea  was  newly  set  upon  its  hiU  by 
Edward  I.  Those  were  the  great  dajrs  of  the  sister  ports  of  ^  Rie ' 
and  ^  Wincenesee.'  Who  that  has  read  it  can  forget  Froissart's 
engaging  account  of  the  battle  of  TEspagnols-sur-Mer,  fought  ofE 
Winchelsea  in  1360,  when  England  first  defeated  Spain  upon  tiie 
sea  f  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  fuU,  but  a  few  sentences  are  not 
to  be  resisted.  The  Spaniards,  says  the  chronicler  of  this  *  gentle 
and  joyous '  battle,  ^  thought  and  held  themselves  strong  enough 
to  fight  upon  the  sea  the  King  of  England  and  his  power ;  and,  in 
this  mind,  came  they  swimming  before  tiie  wind.'  Edward  III. 
stood  upon  the  deck  of  his  ship  '  dressed  in  a  black  jake  of  velvet, 
and  wore  upon  his  head  a  cap  of  black  beaver,  whic^  well  became 
him.'  He  had  put  a  guard  in  ^  the  top-castle  of  his  ship,'  and  sud* 
denly  this  guard  cried  out :  ^  Ho !  I  see  one  come  a-sailing ;  and 
I  think  it  is  a  ship  of  Spain.'  Asked  if  he  saw  more  ships  he 
answered :  *  Yes,  I  see  one,  and  then  two,  and  then  three,  and  then 
four ' ;  and  then  cried,  when  he  saw  the  great  fleet :  ^  I  see  so  many, 
if  Ood  aids  me,  that  I  cannot  number  liiem.' 

This  being  the  sort  of  odds  that  England  prefers  upon  the  sea, 
the  two  fleets  closed  and  the  battle  began — ^a  fierce  and  deq>erate 
battle,  where  ship  grappled  with  ship,  and  *  the  king's  ship  was  so 
astonied  that  its  seams  opened  and  it  leaked.'  *  In  the  end,'  says 
Froissart,  '  the  day  fell  to  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards  tliere 
lost  fourteen  ships.    The  rest  passed  on  and  saved  themselves. 
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When  the/  had  all  gone,  and  the  said  king  had  no  one  ¥dth  whom 
to  fight^  they  sounded  with  their  trumpets  the  retreat.  So  they 
went  tiieir  way  towards  England,  and  took  land  at  Bye  and  at 
Wincenesee,  a  Uttle  after  the  day  was  done.' 

The  poor  Queen  had  watched  the  battle  from  afar :  ^  She  had 
had  great  anguish  of  heart  that  day  through  for  fear  of  those 
Spaniards :  for,  at  that  place  of  the  shores  of  England  there  are 
mountains  from  which  they  had  seen  the  strife :  for  it  had  been  a 
clear  day  and  a  day  of  fine  weather.' 

But  now,  even  on  a  day  of  clearest  weather,  one  can  no  longer 
fearfully  watch  battles  afar  off ;  where  the  ships  of  England  and 
Spain  fought,  in  the  curve  of  Winchelsea  bay,  the  quiet  sheep  now 
crop  the  marsh  grass,  and  the  cloud  shadows  shift  and  play  across 
the  levels  to  the  sea.  But  still  the  stranded  port  of  Bye  remains 
to  vivify  history.  None  who  have  truly  felt  tiie  spell  of  the  place 
can  leave  it  without  at  heart  repeating  the  words  that  end  its  old 
CwiUimiA :  '  Qod  save  Englonde  and  the  Towne  of  Bye ! ' 

E.  Hallam  Moobhouse. 
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The  Vagaries  of  Tod  and  Peter. 

THE  SENDING. 

WHEN  the  time  came  for  those  twins,  Tod  and  Peter,  to  go  to 
public  school,  their  mother  seriously  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  putting  them  into  different '  houses.'  At  first  she  thought 
that  perhaps  it  might  make  for  righteousness  to  separate  tiiem. 
But,  on  hearing  the  subject  mooted,  they  so  whole-heartedly  fell  in 
with  her  opinion,  rapturously  reviewing  the  possibility  of  *  changing 
houses '  whenever  they  felt  so  inclined,  that  she  instantly  dismissed 
the  idea;  rightly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  if  tiieir  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  was  a  cause  of  general  muddle  and  mystifi- 
cation while  they  were  together,  it  would  become  confusion  worse 
confounded  were  they  separated.  Moreover,  she  reflected  that 
even  schoolmasters  are  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and 
charitably  refrained  from  adding  to  such  a  one's  already  heavy 
burden  by  a  separate  superintendence  of  the  twins. 

Tod  and  Peter,  whose  mental  attitude  was  always  that  ^  all  is 
for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  of  worlds,'  decided  that  after  all 
propinquity  has  its  advantages,  and  rejoiced  that  family  iaradition 
sent  them  into  a  house  whose  head  was  proverbially  the  ^  slackest 
old  slackster  in  the  whole  school.'  A  dreamy,  mild-mannered, 
gentlemanly  man  that  master,  who  left  the  management  of  the 
'  house '  entirely  to  an  extremely  energetic  wife  and  a  *  young 
brusher '  (*  brudier '  is  the  familiar  term  for  master  in  that  school) 
whose  prowess  in  the  playing  fields  was  only  equalled  by  his 
extreme  fussiness  where  rules  of  his  own  making  were  concerned. 

*  Not  a  bad  chap,'  the  twins  decided  after  their  first  week ; 
^  but  a  bit  like  the  German  Emperor,  you  know — wants  tilings  all 
his  own  way.    Still,  if  you  humour  the  youth,  he's  all  right.' 

So  successfully  did  they  himiour  the  *  young  brusher '  in  question 
that  for  the  first  month  all  went  smootidy,  and  the  house-master 
himself,  a  gentle  optimist,  ever  ready  to  believe  the  best  of  boy- 
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humanity,  really  thought  that  the  '  character '  that  had  preceded 
them  from  preparatory  school  was  perhaps  over-emphasised. 

Their  late  head<»master,  while  giving  them  full  credit  for  general 
integrity  and  fair  abiUties,  had,  in  mercy  to  his  brethren  of  the 
craft,  pointed  out  that  they  were  ever  ^  ready  to  join  in  frivolity 
and  insubordination,  when  not  under  my  own  eye.*  They  had  to 
work,  for  they  were  on  the  Modem  Side,  and  destined  for  the 
army,  and  in  that  particular  school,  not  the  wiliest  shirker  in  creation 
can  escape  the  argus  eye  of  the  ^  head  of  the  Modem,'  or  the  retri- 
bution, swift,  sharp,  and  sure,  that  follows  any  such  line  of  conduct. 

But,  bless  you !  ordinary  work  and  games,  at  which  both  were 
good,  never  found  sufficient  scope  for  the  energies  of  Tod  and 
Peter,  and  by  the  time  the  first  month  was  up  they  began  their 
tricks. 

One  Mr.  Neatby,  M.A.,  taught  the  twins  chemistry.  Not 
that  they  went  to  him  together.  They  were  in  different,  though, 
as  far  as  work  went,  parallel  forms,  and  finding  that  their  systematic 
^  changing '  was  never  so  much  as  suspected,  and  therefore  carried 
with  it  no  spice  of  danger  or  adventure,  they  gave  it  up,  devoting 
their  energies  to  the  tormenting  of  Mr.  Neatby,  who  had  by  his 
severity  incurred  their  august  displeasure. 

Mr.  Neatby  was  tall,  severe,  and  dignified.  He  really  liked  his 
subject,  but  felt,  as  a  rule,  little  affection  for  his  pupils.  Never- 
theless, he  was  conscientious  to  the  last  degree  in  tiie  discharge  of 
his  duties.  His  way  of  expressing'  himself  was  what  Peter  caUed 
^  essayish ' ;  he  gave  lines  lavishly,  and  had  but  little  mercy  on  the 
reckless  breaker  of  test-tubes.  He  did  not  rant,  or  stamp,  or  call 
people  by  opprobrious  names,  as  did  many  better-loved  masters. 
He  was  always  cold,  cutting,  and  superior.  But  the  tiling  about 
him  that  most  excited  Peter's  animosily  was  his  necktie. 

^  He  wears  revolting,  jerry-built,  Judas-like  ties,'  the  indignant 
Peter  proclaimed  to  an  admiring  audience  of  lower  boys ;  ^  ties  that 
slip  down  and  show  a  beastiy,  brassy  stud.  His  socks,  too,  leave 
much  to  be  desired ;  Jn  fact,  his  extremities  altogether  are  such  as 
betoken  a  bad,  hard  heart.' 

^  Let  me  see,'  said  Tod  softiy,  looking  up  from  a  book  he  was 
reading ;  ^  do  you  think  that  a  sending  might  soften  the  man's  hard 
heart?' 

At  this  particular  stage  of  the  twins'  career,  Mr.  Kipling  was 
tiie  god  of  their  idolatry,  and  both  of  them  had  ^  gloated,'  even 
in  tiie  manner  of  the  immortal  *  Stalky '  himself,  over  the  vengeance 
of  Dana  Dan. 
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^  It  might  be  managed,'  Peter  answered,  thoughtfully  scratehing 
his  smooth  chin ;  ^  but  then  again,  it  may  be  dooe-time  for  kittens 
just  at  present;  don't  they  generally  bloom  in  the  spring  t ' 

*  There's  always  plenly  of  Idttons,  you  juggins,'  ejaculated  a 
prosaic  friend.  ^  Why,  when  I  was  down  at  the  riding-sdiool  this 
morning,  there  was  a  cat  witii  ox  in  an  emply  loose-box ;  they'll 
have  to  drown  five  of  'em,  tiiey  told  me.  *  D'  your  people  want  one 
or  what  ? ' 

^  /  want  one,'  Peter  rejoined  excitedly ;  *  not  one,  but  five,  to 
give  to  a  dear  friend.' 

^  Shouldn't  think  he'd  be  your  dear  friend  long.' 

^  Oh,  yes,  he  will.  He's  an  S.P.C.E.,  or  whatever  it  is.  He's 
awfully  profane — humane,  I  mean.' 

^Well,'  said  the  other  boy,  still  unconvinced;  ^you  can  ask 
about  'em  when  you  go  for  your  lesson  to-morrow  morning.  They 
weren't  half  bad  little  beasts,  but  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  give 
your  friend  more  tiian  one  at  a  time,  anyhow.' 

Bodi  Tod  and  Peter  went  twice  a  week  to  the  riding-sdiool  in 
the  town,  as  they  were  both  destined  for  cavalry.  Every  underiing 
about  die  place  knew  them  well,  and  liked  diem.  Their  bther  had 
lived  in  the  town  during  his  last  leave,  jobbed  his  horses  at  tiie 
riding-master's  stables,  and  had  himself  assisted  at  the  lessons  of 
elder  brothers  of  Tod  and  Peter. 

Now,  there  was  at  the  school  a  certain  Figgins,  a  generally  handy 
man,  or  rather  boy,  who  worshipped  the  ground  the  twins  walked 
upon ;  and  after  their  next  lesson  they  and  Figgins  might  have 
been  seen  holding  long  and  earnest  parley  in  the  loose-box  con- 
taining the  cat  and  Idttens. 

The  twins  laughed  uproariously  all  the  way  home,  and  just  as 
they  reached  the  house,  Peter  remarked :  ^  I  hate  anything  dead. 
Fi^^ins  has  promised  not  one  of  'em  shall  be  drowned,  and  when 
they're  fit  to  be  moved,  he'll  tell  old  White  he's  found  good  homes 
for  the  lot.  And  then — and  then.  Tod,  my  boy !  our  dear  teacher 
shall  have  'em  alive,  *'  alive,  all  alive,  oh ! — i^e,  all  alive,  oh  1 " 
and  Peter  bui^t  into  song  in  the  exubenmce  of  his  joy. 

Mr.  Neatby  lived  in  lodgings  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
the  school.  He  was  therefore  spared  any  intercourse  with  die 
boys  after  school  hours,  and  usually  spent  his  evenings  in  cor- 
recting innumerable  marble-boarded  exercise-books,  containing 
chemistry  notes.  He  was  so  engaged  one  evening  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  his  landlady  entered  the  room  and  laid  a  square 
parcel  on  the  table  at  his  elbow. 
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He  finished  correcting  the  book  he  had  in  hand,  and  took 
another,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  an  indescribable 
sound. 

Mr.  Neatby  lifted  his  head  and  gaaed  about  the  room.  *  Could 
it  be  a  mouse  under  the  skirting-board  { '  he  wondered.  Then  half 
unconsciously  his  eyes  fell  on  the  parcel  his  landlady  had  brought 
into  the  room.  It  was  an  oblong  cardboard  box,  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  shoe-box.  But,  although  tied  up  with  string,  it  was 
not  wrapped  in  paper,  and»  on  looking  at  it  more  closely,  Mr.  Neatby 
discovered  that  the  top  was  riddled  with  smaU  holes. 

Had  it  been  summer,  he,  being  something  of  a  naturalist,  would 
have  at  once  concluded  that  someone  had  sent  him  some  rare 
caterpillars,  but  what  caterpillars  are  to  be  found  in  November  ? 

He  drew  t^e  parcel  towards  him,  and  there  arose  that  curious 
sound  again,  louder  and  more  insistent.  He  hastily  cut  the  string 
and  removed  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  inside,  reposing  on  a  nest  of 
hay,  lay  a  very  young  and  mewey  kitten.  A  kitten  who  most 
evident^  was  homesick  and  aggrieved  at  being  reft  £rom  the 
maternal  bosom.  A  sprawly,  squirmy,  noisy  kitten,  that  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  dimb  out  of  the  box  and  crawl  uncertainly 
towards  Mr.  Neatby's  blotting-pad,  where  it  collapsed  into  a 
dismal  little  heap,  mewing  louder  tjian  ever. 

*  There  must  be  some  mistake,'  muttered  Mr.  Neatby,  flushed 
and  perturbed.  '  No  one  would  send  me  a  kitten ;  that  stupid 
woman  must  have  made  some  muddle  or  other,'  and  he  arose 
hastily  and  rang  the  bell. 

He  so  rarely  rang  his  bell  after  his  modest  supper  had  been 
cleared  away  that  Mrs.  Vyner,  his  landlady,  had  given  up  expecting 
him  to  do  so,  and  had  on  this  occasion  *  just  stepped  out,'  as  she 
would  have  put  it,  to  see  a  neighbour. 

Mr.  Neatby  rang,  and  rang  in  vain,  finally  so  far  departing 
£rom  his  decorously  distant  demeanour  as  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  stairs  and  shout.  But  the  faint  mewing  of  the  kitten  was 
the  only  answer  to  his  outcries,  and  baffled  and  annoyed  he  re- 
turned to  his  sitting-room  to  find  that  the  kitten  had  upset  the  red 
ink  over  Tod's  chemistry  notes,  which,  in  company  with  many 
others,  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  was  feebly  attempting  to  lap 
it  up. 

*  Poor  littie  thing ;  it's  hungry,'  he  thought  to  himself.  And 
being,  indeed,  as  Peter  said,  a  very  humane  man,  he  lifted  it  from 
the  table,  and  went  to  his  sideboard  to  see  if  he  could  find  any 
milk.    He  did  find  some  in  the  cupboard  imdemeath,  where  it  had 
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no  business  to  be^  and  pouring  some  into  a  saucer,  laid  it  on  the 
floor  beside  the  kitten,  who  prooeeded  to  refresh  itself  with  com- 
mendable promptitude. 

Then,  as  his  landlady  still  made  no  appearance,  Mr.  Neatby 
bethought  him  of  looking  at  the  parcel  to  see  whether  the  kitt^ 
had  been  left  at  the  wrong  house.  But  no ;  attached  to  the  string 
was  a  label,  clearly  addressed  in  a  flowing,  clerkly  hand,  ^  S.  S. 
Neatby,  Esq.,  M.A.,'  followed  by  his  address,  accurate  as  to 
number,  street,  and  even  town. 

Once  more  he  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and  leant  his  head  on  his 
hand  to  think,  when  he  perceived,  tucked  into  the  hay  at  one  side 
of  the  box,  a  card,  and  drew  it  forth  hastily;  a  plain  glased  visiting* 
card  on  which  was  inscribed  the  words  '  From  a  grateful  friend,' 
in  the  same  excellent  handwriting  as  the  label 

Mr.  Neatby  blushed,  and  looked  guiltily  at  the  happily  supping 
kitten.  In  addition  to  being  humane,  Mr.  Neatby  was  also  chari- 
table, and  thei»  were  many  poor  who  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
him.  But  as  he  always  gave  alms  through  a  third  person,  and 
was  one  of  those  modest  people  who  take  care  that  tiieir  left  hand 
knows  not  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  he  felt  quite  upset. 

Presently  he  heard  his  landlady  and  her  niece  come  in,  and  rang 
again. 

*  Who  brought  this  box,  Mrs.  Yyner  ?  '  he  asked,  holding  it  up 
towards  her. 

^  I  can't  say,  sir,  I'm  sure.  It  was  dark  when  I  answered  tiie 
door,  and  a  young  man — ^leastways,  I  think  'e  was  young — simply 
give  it  into  my  'ands  and  ran  down  the  steps  again.  I  'eld  it 
under  the  gas  in  the  'all,  sir,  and  read  the  label,  as  it  was  for  you 
right  enough,  so  I  brings  it  in  and  lays  it  down  witiiout  never 
interruptin'  you  sir,  like  you  said.' 

^  Thfftt  was  a  kitten  in  that  hax^  Mr.  Neatby  said  solemnly,  in 
such  a  tone  as  might  have  announced  some  national  calamity. 

^  Sakes  aUve !  you  don't  say  so,  sir,'  cried  Mrs.  Yyner  in  great 
excitement ;  ^  shall  you  keep  it,  sir  ? ' 

^  I  don't  know  yet,'  Mr.  Neatby  said  gravely ;  ^  it  must  stay  here 
for  to-night,  anyway.' 

^  It's  a  pretty  little  thing,  sir,'  said  the  landlady,  stooping 
down  to  look  at  it  where  it  lay  basking  in  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
*  'Twould  be  company  like  for  you,  wouldn't  it,  sir  t ' 

*  Hadn't  it  better  go  with  you  to  the  kitdien  for  to-night,  Mrs. 
Yyner  1 '  Mr.  Neatby  asked  persuasively,  and  Mrs.  Yyner,  witii 
many  protestations  of  wonder,  gathered  up  the  kitten  into  her 
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apron  and  departed  to  tiie  lower  r^ons,  where  she  informed  the 
niece  who  hyed  with  her  that  their  lodger  *  'adn't  spoken  so  many 
words  to  *er  never  before,  no,  not  in  a  month  of  Sundays.' 

Mr.  Neatby  threw  the  box  into  his  oapadous  waste-paper  basket, 
but  he  put  the  card  and  label  carefoUy  away  in  one  of  the  pigeon* 
holes  of  his  desk. 

Next  day,  on  his  return  from  morning  school,  he  found  a  white 
cardboard  hat-box,  big  enough  to  contain  the  most  umbrageous 
maivikJie  hat  ever  worn,  set  right  in  the  middle  of  his  table,  and  he 
felt  distinctly  annoyed.  His  landlady  followed  him  into  the  sitting- 
room  to  lay  lunch,  and  he,  pointing  to  the  offending  box,  said 
coldly,  *  I  must  ask  you  not  to  leave  your  parcels  in  my  room,  Mrs. 
Vyner.' 

Mrs.  Vyner  bridled,  and  seizing  the  box,  held  it  out  towards 
him,  remarking  aggrievedly :  ^  If  so  be  as  you  refers  to  this  'ere, 
sir,  I  must  'ast  you  to  look  '00  it's  addressed  to.  It's  put  plain 
enough  for  you,  sir.' 

*  But  I  assure  you,'  Mr.  Neatby  cried,  recoiling  from  the  proffered 
hat-box,  *  that  I  haven't  ordered  a  hat  of  any  kind.' 

^Any'ow,'  said  Mrs.  Vyner  scornfully;  *I  don't  suppose,  sir, 
as  you'd  order  your  'ats  from  Madam  Looeese,  if  you  'ad.  I  thought 
perhaps  you'd  bought  a  present  for  your  young  lady.' 

^  Mrs.  Vyner,'  repHed  Mr.  Neatby,  in  a  voice  glacial  as  liquid  air 
itself,  *  you  forget  yourself.' 

Mrs.  Vyner  set  down  the  box  with  an  angry  thump,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  doth  in  injured  silence. 

When  she  had  gone,  Mr.  Neatby  approached  the  mysterious^ 
package  deUcately,  much  as  though  it  had  been  an  infernal  machine 
of  some  sort,  and  r^;arded  it  searohingly  on  all  sides.  It  most 
certainly  emanated  from  the  millinery  establishment  of  *  Madame 
Louise, '  but  was  none  the  less  certainly  addressed  in  sprawly, 
feminine  handwriting  to  *  S.  8.  Neatby,  Esq.,  M.A.' 

Just  then  Mrs.  Vyner  opened  the  door,  sajring  waspishly, 
*  Ere's  your  kitting,  sir;  it  keeps  getting  under  my  feet  while  Fm 
dishin'  up.' 

It  seemed  to  have  gained  considerable  vigour  during  the  night, 
for  it  rushed  across  the  room  and  up  the  curtain. 

But  Mr.  Neatby  had  screwed  his  courage  to  the  stiddng-place, 
and  even  the  tempestuous  entry  of  the  kitten  could  not  turn  him 
from  his  purpose.  Penknife  in  hand,  he  cut  the  string  of  the 
bonnet*box,  and  lifted  the  lid  timidly,  prepared  no  doubt  for  some 
tissue-paper  protected  ^  confection '  within.    When  lo !  even  as 
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tlutt  of  the  shoe-box  on  the  pieviouB  nig^t  was  this  interior ;  hay. 


dry  and  fngiant  of  stable,  met  his  astonidied  gaie,  whik  seated  m 
its  midst  was  a  tabby  kitten,  who  gatheied  hersdf  together  {(nr  a 
^ring  the  instant  the  lid  was  lifted,  and  s{»ang  with  such  good  will 
as  to  torn  the  box  over  on  its  side,  when  she  immediately  dashed 
under  the  table. 

Mr.  Neatby  gaaed,  as  if  hypnotised,  at  the  tumbled  box,  tiD  the 
rattling  of  dishes  outside  warned  him  of  the  near  approach  of  his 
landlady  with  lunch,  and  roused  him  from  his  trance. 

He  stooped  hastily,  tiirust  tiie  scattered  hay  into  tiie  bandbox, 
clapped  on  the  lid,  and  placed  it  under  the  knee-hole  of  his  writing- 
table. 

The  door  was  opened  rather  suddenly  to  admit  Mrs.  Vyner ; 
kitten  number  one  descended  £rom  the  curtain,  and  Mr.  Neatby 
found  himself  ahnost  praying  that  kitten  number  two  would  stay 
under  the  table  while  his  landlady  was  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Vyner 
glanced  disdainfully  in  the  direction  of  the  bandbox,  noted  that 
the  string  had  been  cut,  set  the  dishes  on  the  table  with  s(Hnewhat 
unnecessary  violence,  and  departed  without  having  opened  \isst 
Ups,  Just  as  the  two  kittens  frisked  out  from  beneath  the  table. 

Mr.  Neatby,  harassed  and  flushed  *  all  over  his  eminent  fore- 
head,' did  not  begin  his  lunch.  He  went  back  to  the  bandbox 
again,  studied  the  label  anew,  and  finaDy  rummaged  in  the  hay 
inside. 

His  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  rather  dirty 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  *  A  Present  from  Framilode,* 
Framilode  being  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  certain  kind  of  mug  which  always  bene  that 
legend.  He  put  it  carefully  beside  the  other  card  and  label  in  his 
desk,  and  returned  to  Us  lunch  with  but  small  ajqpetite,  and  a 
frown  of  perplexity  upon  his  brow.  The  kittens  set  up  a  perfect 
chorus  of  mewing ;  Mr.  Neatby  braced  himself  to  explain  the  new 
arrival  to  Mrs.  Vyner,  and  rang  for  the  pudding. 

........ 

^  It's  my  belief,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Vyner  that  evening,  *  that  acMne- 
body's  a  puttin'  a  'oax  upon  you.  I  sent  my  niece  to  that  there 
Ifadame  Looeese's  with  tlie  box  lid,  an'  she  see  madams  'eraelf ,  and 
nht  says  as  it's  a  hold  box,  an'  that  they  oertingly  never  sent  you 
no  box,  nor  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  liberty,  and  you  one  of  tiie 
school  gentlemen  and  all.  But  my  niece,  she  said  as  madame  did 
laugh  when  she  'card  about  the  kitten  and  'er  young  ladies  too.' 

Mr.  Neatby  writhed. 
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To  a  man  of  hk  reserved  and  sensitiye  temperament^  the  reflec- 
tion that  his  name  oonld  by  any  possibility  be  bandied  about  by  a 
milliner  and  her  assistants  was  little  short  of  maddening.  If  he 
oonld  then  and  there  have  ordered  Mrs.  V yner  *  to  take  five  hundred 
lines/  it  might  have  given  him  some  relief.  But  in  all  things  he 
was  a  just  man,  and  he  knew  that  his  landlady  had  at  all  events 
meant  kindly  in  trying  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage  ; 
for  the  fact  remained  that  somebody  had  most  assuredly  ^  put  a 
'oax '  on  him  in  the  shape  of  the  liveliest  of  tabby  kittens. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  suspect  any  of  ^^  boys.  For  how 
could  one  of  them  come  by  either  bandbox  or  Idttens  t  To  be 
sure,  there  were  some  day  boys>  but  it  happened  that  these  were 
nearly  all '  on  the  Classical,'  and  Mr.  Neatby  had  but  little  to  do 
with  them. 

Of  course  he  reckoned  without  the  ubiquitous  Figgins,  who, 
unlike  Mr.  Neatby,  had  a  young  lady,  who  was  employed  by  Madame 
Louise,  and  for  whom  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  procure  both  a 
disused  bandbox  and  a  new  label. 

*  You're  certain  he  got  them  all  right  % '  whispered  Peter  to 
Figgins  at  his  next  lesson,  as  that  worthy  rushed  forward  officiously 
to  settle  the  sack  on  the  horse's  back.  ^  He  gave  me  back  my 
notes  simply  smothered  in  red  ink,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  mark 
like  a  kitten's  paw,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure.' 

^  Law  bless  you  I  yes,  sir,  'a  got  'em  right  enough.  I  took  'em 
myself,  and  wot's  more,  both  of  'em's  there  still,  for  I  passed  by 
this  momin'  and  'appened  to  look  down  ^^  airey,  and  there  they 
both  was  as  peart  as  print.  I  s'pose  we'd  better  wait  a  day  or  so 
for  the  next  'un,  'adn't  us  % ' 

*  Tes,  Figgins,  wait  two  days  till  you  see  me  again,'  and  Peter 
dug  his  knees  into  his  horse  aikl  rode  at  the  first  jump. 

^  Ifs  rather  decent  of  him  to  ibeep  them,'  thought  Peter  to 
himself  who  was  tender-hearted  where  animals  were  concerned. 
'  Perhaps,  if  he  doesn't  clap  on  any  more  lines  for  a  bit,  FU  let 
him  off  with  two.' 

But,  alas  for  good  intentions  1  When  Peter  got  back  to  the 
house,  he  found  Tod  bursting  with  indignation.  For  at  *  Practical 
C8iemistgy '  that  very  morning  Tod,  who  was  supposed  to  be  engaged 
in  the  nianu&Mstare  of  hydrogen,  used  so  many  conflicting  ingredients 
as  to  cause  an  explosion  and  dense  smdke,  and  a  smell  so  appalling 
that  it  drove  the  whole  class  into  the  corridor,  and  caused  several 
testy  masters  to  send  indignant  massages  demanding  where  ^t 
infernal  smell  came  from. 
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Mr.  Neaiby,  exasperated  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  told  Tod 
to  take  five  hundred  lines,  but  bade  him  return  the  very  next  half* 
holiday  and  spend  the  afternoon  in  doing  similar  experiments 
under  his  master's  supervision. 

Tod  confided  his  grievance  to  Peter  at  great  length,  and  con- 
cluded his  recital  with  the  injunction :  ^  Let  him  have  aU  three,  the 
hea^  !    I  wish  they  were  young  gorillas.' 

•  ••••••• 

Mr.  Neatby  was  very  busy  He  was  taking  extra  duty  for  a 
master  who  was  ill,  and  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  second  kitten  really  had  not  a  moment  to  caU  his  own,  so,  aa 
Mrs.  Vyner  seemed  to  take  quite  kindly  to  the  new  arrivals— only 
taking  care  to  charge  her  lodger  an  extra  quart  of  milk  daily  for 
their  maintenance — he  almost  forgot  their  existence. 

By  Saturday  evening  he  had  accumulated  a  mass  of  mid-term 
examination  work  to  correct,  and  directly  after  supper  set  himself 
down  to  it,  with  four  clear  hours  before  him,  for  he  often  worked 
till  after  midnight. 

His  lamp  was  trimmed,  his  fire  burned  brightly,  and  one  kitten— 
the  first— sat  purring  on  the  hearth.  That,  and  the  scratching  of 
Mr.  Neatby's  pen  as  he  correct^  the  generally  mistaken  views  of 
boys  as  to  the  nature  of  an  element,  were  the  only  sounds  till  there 
came  a  thunderous  rap  outside,  and  the  door-beU  pealed  loudly. 

Mr.  Neatby  frowned,  but  never  looked  up  from  his  corrections. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  the  school,  and  was  not  upon  intimate 
terms  with  any  of  the  masters,  so  that  it  was  hardly  likely  to  be  a 
caller  for  him.  He  heard  somebody  open  the  front  door,  then 
some  vehicle  drive  away.  A  moment  later  there  was  a  knock  at  his 
door,  and  Jemima,  Mrs.  Vyner^s  niece,  came  in,  bearing  a  hamper. 

^  Please,  sir,  this  'ave  just  come  by  rail ;  there  wasn't  nothing  to 
pay.' 

^  Very  well,'  Mr.  Neatby  answered  without  looking  up ;  ^  put  it 
down,  please ;  I  can't  attend  to  it  just  now.' 

Jemima  did  as  she  was  told,  and  once  more  ffllence  settled  upon 
the  room. 

But  not  for  long.  Elitten  number  one  got  restless ;  it  walked 
round  and  round  the  hamper,  and  sniffed  and  mewed,  and  mewed 
and  sniffed,  with  irritating  persistency.  Moreover,  a  curious 
muffled  echo  seemed  to  accompany  its  mewing.  Mr.  Neatby  bore 
it  for  five  minutes,  then  pushed  back  his  chair,  caught  the  disturbing 
kitten  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck,  and  bore  it  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs,  calling  to  Jemima  to  take  it  down.    That  young  lady  obeyed 
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his  summons^  taking  the  kitten  tenderly  into  her  anns  with  many 
endearments;  but  all  the  same  she  remarked  to  her  aunt,  'Well,  I  do 
think  as  'e  might  manage  to  look  after  (mt  on  'em  'isself,  that  I  do/ 

Mr.  Neatby  went  back  to  his  papers  and  corrected  witii  more 
vigour  than  before;  but,  in  spite  of  his  haste,  in  spite  of  his  absorp- 
tion, die  muffled  mewing  continued. 

At  last  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  listened.  '  Surely,'  he  thought, 
'  it  can't  sound  like  that  from  downstairs.  I  must  have  got  the 
sound  on  my  nerves ;  it's  really  most  annoying.'  It  t/HU  annoying ; 
it  grew  louder  and  louder  till  it  seemed  at  his  very  side. 

Mr.  Neatby  was  endowed  with  great  powers,  both  of  self-control 
and  concentration.  Having  decided  that  the  sound  was  in  his 
imagioation,  and  not  actual,  he  went  on  with  tiie  paper  that  he  was 
correcting,  but  as  he  placed  it  on  the  top  of  the  growing  pile  he 
chanced  to  notice  the  hamper  which  was  placed  on  the  hearthrug 
close  beside  him.  *  Apples,  I  suppose,  from  home,'  he  thought  to 
himself ;  '  but  all  the  same,  Fd  better  see.'  He  lifted  it  on  to  his 
knee.  '  Too  light  for  apples,'  he  thought  again.  '  What  can  they 
have  sent  ? ' 

The  lid  was  not  veiy  tightly  fastened,  and  a  slash  or  two  of  the 
penknife  at  the  string  restraining  it  brought  it  away. 

Hay,  and  again  hay,  in  this  case  forming  the  cosy  nest  of  two 
kittens,  one  tortoiseshell  and  one  black ;  both  lively  and  vociferous 
beyond  either  of  their  predecessors.  Mr.  Neatby  ejaculated  just 
one  word,  and  sat  perfectiy  still  witii  the  open  hamper  on  his  knee. 
The  kittens  climbed  out  and  made  hay  among  his  papers,  but  he 
took  no  notice.  '  An  angry  man  was  he,'  and  when  a  man  of  his 
temperament  is  angry,  he  usually  sits  tight.  The  kittens  got 
tired  of  the  table,  and  jumped  lightiy  to  the  floor,  carrying  a  few 
dozen  papers  witii  them  in  tiieir  flight,  but  still  Mr.  Neatby  sat  on 
staring  into  space. 

When  at  last  he  roused  himself  he  once  more  sought  some 
solution  of  the  mystery  iii  the  address  label,  but  the  yellow  railway 
label  on  the  back  had  been  torn  away,  and  only  '  ton '  remained. 
The  address  itself  was  printed  very  neatiy  by  hand. 

Inside  the  hamper  he  found  a  littie  pink  envelope  witii  nicked 
edges  such  as  servants  love.  He  opened  it,  and  printed  by  the 
same  hand,  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  match,  was  the  following  verse  : 

^  The  kitten's  a  persistent  beast, 
It  comes  when  you  expect  it  least, 
It  comes  in  ones,  it  comes  in  twos — 
And  when  it  comes  it  always  mews.' 

VOL.  XLV.  NO.  OCLXDC.  0  O 
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*  Ah  I  *  Ur.  Neatby  said  softly  to  himaftlf,  *  some  boy  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this.* 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  he  remembered  with  a  start  that 
both  his  landlady  and  Jemima  would  certainly  be  in  bed. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  kittens  ? 

He  was  far  too  kind-hearted  to  turn  them  out  of  doors  on  a 
cold  November  night.  They  were  really  uncommonly  pretty  little 
beasts,  and  as  he  watched  their  gambols  he  found  himself  quoting  : 

*•  Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom, 
The  little  victims  play,' 

and  then  realised  that  they  had  no  business  to  be  playing  at  all  at 
that  time  of  night,  and  that  he  certainly  wanted  to  go  to  bed. 

He  really  was  a  much-tried  man  that  night.  First,  he  had  to 
catch  the  kittens  and  put  them  in  the  hamper,  and  as  fast  as  he 
put  one  in  the  other  jumped  out.  This  took  some  time.  Then  he 
carried  the  hamper  up  to  bed  with  him,  the  kittens  making  frantic 
efforts  to  escape  the  while.  And  when  at  last  he  did  get  to  bed, 
he  had  to  get  up  again  to  let  them  out  of  the  hamper,  for  they  made 
such  a  frightful  din  no  mortal  could  sleep.  They  finally  elected 
to  settle  down  on  Mr.  Neatby's  bed,  and  in  the  morning  one  of  them 
ungratefully  scratched  his  nose  because  he  happened  to  move 
when  the  kitten  in  question  chose  to  walk  over  his  face. 

When  at  last  he  arose  from  very  broken  slumbers,  the  black 
kitten  upset  the  shaving-water  and  scalded  its  foot,  and  made  a 
dreadful  uproar,  and  the  tortoiseshell,  while  investigating  the 
mantelpiece,  upset  and  threw  into  the  grate  a  blue  vase  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Vyner. 

In  chapel  on  Sunday  morning.  Tod  and  Peter  noted  gleefully 
the  long  scratch  on  *  old  Stinks's  *  nose  (*  Stinks '  being,  I  regret  to 
say,  the  name  by  which  Mr.  Neatby  was  known  among  his  pupils). 
And  curiosity  as  to  how  he  was  getting  on  with  his  rapidly  increasing 
family  of  cats  consumed  them.  In  the  afternoon  tiiey  walked  up 
and  down  the  road  outside  his  lodgings  for  nearly  an  hour,  but 
nothing  did  they  discover ;  for  Mrs.  Vyner's  windows  were  shrouded 
by  white  curtains,  no  one  went  in  or  out  of  the  house,  and  all  their 
loitering  was  not  rewarded  by  so  much  as  hearing  a  distant 
mew. 

The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Neatby  had  gone  for  a  long  walk  to  try 
to  work  off  his  irritation.  That  morning,  while  he  was  still  at 
breakfast,  Mrs.  Vyner  had  appeared  in  his  sitting-room,  and  some- 
what stormily  informed  him  that  her  *  *ouse  was  not  a  'ome  for  lost 
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cats,  nor  never  *ad  been/    And  she  concluded  her  harangue  as 
follows : 

^  I've  'ad  gentlemen,  masters  at  the  school,  for  twelve  7ear  come 
Michaelmas,  and  some  'ave  bin  trouble  enough,  the  Lard  knows. 
With  their  football  and  'ockey  and  'ot  baths  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  mud  on  their  flannings  something  hawful; 
but  a  gentleman  as  surrounded  'imself  with  cats  in  sech  numbers  I 
never  'ave  *ad  nor  never  won't  again,  I  'opes  and  prays.  And 
although  it  do  go  agin  my  conscience  to  do  it  of  a  Sunday,  I  mofi 
'ast  you,  sir,  to  take  a  week's  notice  from  yesterday.  For  start  a 
fresh  week  with  sech  goin's  on,  and  cats  a  comin'  by  every  post  as 
it  were,  I  can't ;  no,  not  if  the  king  'imself  was  to  'ast  me  on  'is 
bended  knees.' 

In  vain  poor  Mr.  Neatby  pointed  out  that,  far  from  ^  surrounding 
himself '  with  kittens,  they  were  thrust  upon  him  he  knew  not  by 
whom  or  from  where ;  that  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping  any  of 
them  if  Mrs.  Vyner  objected ;  and  that  it  would  really  be  extremely 
inconvenient  for  him  to  have  to  seek  new  rooms  in  the  middle  of 
the  term. 

Mrs.  Vyner  was  implacable.  '  I'm  very  upset  about  it  too,  sir,' 
she  answered,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  ^  f or  I  did  think  as 
'ow  I'd  got  a  nice  quiet  gentleman,  you  not  bein'  given  to  them 
'orrid  games  as  is  so  dirty,  nor  wantin'  an  over-amount  of  cookin'. 
But  a  gentleman  as  'eaven  appears  to  rain  cats  on  like  it  do  on 
you  is  not  for  the  likes  of  me,  nor  shan't  be.  And  though  I'm 
truly  sorry  as  you  should  be  so  afflicted,  I  must  'ast  you  to 
leave  my  'ouse,  sir,  next  Saturday  as  ever  is,  and  that's  my  last 
word.* 

It  wasn't,  not  by  a  long  way ;  for  although  Mr.  Neatby  reasoned, 
nay,  even  almost  implored  Mjs.  Vyner  to  reconsider  her  decision, 
she  would  hardly  let  him  get  a  word  in  edgeways,  and  remained 
unshaken  in  her  desire  that  he  should  vacate  her  rooms.  ^  '0  w  do  I 
know,  sir,'  she  asked  again  and  again,  ^  wot  hanimals  may  be  sent 
you  next  ?  My  'eart  would  be  in  my  mouth  every  time  the  door- 
bell rang.' 

Truly,  Tod  and  Peter  had  planned  a  fearful  vengeance  had  they 
only  known  it.  But  they  did  not  know  it,  and  their  unsatisfied 
curiosily  was  their  undoing.  On  Monday  morning  at  the  riding- 
school  they  arranged  with  Figgins  that  he  was  to  leave  the  fifth 
kitten  at  Mr.  Neatby's  rooms  that  afternoon,  just  before  afternoon 
school  finished.  The  despatch  of  the  hamper  had  been  managed  by 
a  railway  man,  a  friend  of  Figgins,  whose  cart  started  from  a  parcel- 
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receiving  office  close  to  the  riding-school,  and   he  deUveied  the 
hamper  on  his  evening  round. 

Directly  school  came  out,  the  twins  decided  to  rush  down  to 
Ur.  Neatby's  rooms  before  lock-up,  to  ask  some  frivolous  question 
about  a  paper  he  had  set,  and  perhaps  by  great  good  luck  be  pre- 
sent at  the  unveiling  of  the  end  of  the  sending.  All  fell  out  exactly 
as  they  had  arranged.  Figgins  took  the  parcel.  Mrs.  Vyner 
received  it,  addressed  as  before  to  ^S.  S.  Neatby,  Esq.,  M.A.' 
(his  real  name  was  ^  Stuart'  not '  Slinks  \  carried  it  grimly  into  his 
sitting-room,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  She  removed  all  her  own 
ornaments  from  chinmeypiece  and  sideboard,  and  then  went 
downstairs  and  brought  up  all  four  kittens  (poor  Mr.  Neatby  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  arrange  for  their  painless  destruction),  and 
shut  them  up  in  the  room  to  await  their  owner's  return. 

At  ten  minutes  past  five  he  hastened  in,  trod  on  one  of  the 
kittens  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  struck  a  noatch  to  light  his 
lamp.  The  kitten  noisUy  proclaimed  its  injury,  and  the  otiier 
three  expressed  their  sympathy  in  similar  terms.  When  he  caught 
sight  of  the  brown-paper  parcel  on  the  table  he  turned  pale.  The 
very  feel  of  it  was  enough,  and  even  before  he  had  torn  off 
the  cover  he  was  sure  of  its  contents.  Tes,  in  a  conmion  little 
birdcage  was  a  fat,  white  kitten,  and  an  uncommonly  tight  fit 
she  was. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  let  her  out,  though  her  position  was  plainly 
one  of  extreme  discomfort,  but  stood  with  the  cage  in  his  hands, 
and  the  four  mewing  kittens  about  his  feet,  in  so  universally  dis- 
trustful a  frame  of  mind  that  he  began  to  think  that  Mrs.  Vyner 
herself  was  in  the  plot  to  victimise  him. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  his  landlady's  voice  announced, 
*  Two  young  gentlemen  tasee  you,  sir.' 

Fresh-coloured  and  handsome,  ruddy  from  their  run  in  the  cold 
evening  air,  square-shouldered  and  upstanding.  Tod  and  Peter 
allowed  their  two  pairs  of  candid  blue  eyes  to  travel  from  their 
master's  angry  face  to  his  hands,  from  his  hands  holding  the  caged 
kitten  to  his  feet,  where  congregated  the  rest  of  the  sending,  and 
then  exclaimed  in  a  chorus  of  genial  astonishment,  ^  Why,  sir,  what 
a  lot  of  kittens  you  keep  ! ' 

Now,  although  he  had  been  at  the  school  three  terms,  no  boy 
had  ever  ventured  to  call  upon  Mr.  Neatby  before.  Other  masters 
might  occasionally  ask  boys  to  tea  or  permit  an  occasional  call  out 
of  school  hours  to  arrange  about  house  matches,  &c.  But  he  had 
ever  discouraged  any  familiarily  whatsoever,  and  that  Tod  and 
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Peter  should  dare  to  intrude  upon  him  at  such  a  moment  seemed 
to  him,  as  indeed  it  was,  a  piece  of  unparalleled  impertinence. 

*  What  do  70U  want  here  ?  '  he  asked  angrily.  *  It's  after 
lock-up.' 

*Mr.  Ord  gave  us  leave  to  come/  Peter  said  eagerly.  *We 
don't  understand  this  question,  sir ;  could  you  explain  ?  What  a 
noise  those  kittens  do  make,  don't  they  1 ' 

Now,  if  Tod  could  only  have  refndned  from  looking  at  Peter, 
Mr.  Neatby  might  have  remained  for  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
mystery  of  the  kittens.  But,  even  as  Peter  spoke.  Tod,  unaware 
that  the  light  from  the  master's  lamp  shone  full  on  his  face,  winked 
delightedly  at  his  brother,  and  in  a  flash  Mr.  Neatby  connected 
their  unexpected  and  unnecessary  visit  with  those  equally  unwel- 
come visitants  whose  advent  during  the  past  week  had  entailed  so 
much  annoyance  upon  hinu 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  paper  Peter  held  out  towards  him,  he 
laid  the  little  cage  on  the  table,  and  said  very  quietly  : 

^  Now,  that  you  are  here,  you  will  perhaps  kindly  explain  what 
you  mean  by  sending  all  these  animals  to  me.' 

^  Us,  sir  I '  the  twins  exclaimed  breathlessly,  and  as  usual  in 
chorus — *  Us ! ' 

^  Did  you  or  did  you  not  cause  these  five  kittens  to  be  sent  to 
me  ? '  Mr.  Neatby  ad^ed  again. 

Dead  silence. 

As  Tod  said  afterwards,  ^  It  was  one  of  those  beastly  yes  or  no 
questions  that  there's  no  getting  out  of.' 

*  Did  you  or  did  you  not  ? '  Mr.  Neatby  asked  again,  a  little 
louder  than  before,  though  even  the  kittens  had  ceased  mewing 
and  seemed  to  be  listening.  ^  But  I  know  you  did,  and  I  wish  to 
know  further  what  you  mean  by  a  piece  of  such  intolerable  im- 
pertinence, and  such  wanton  defiance  of  school  rules.' 

*  There's  no  rule  about  not  sending  kittens,  sir,'  murmured 
Peter,  witii  the  least  suspicion  of  a  giggle  in  his  voice. 

That  giggle  broke  down  the  last  barrier  of  Mr.  Neatby's  self- 
control.  For  full  five  minutes  he  permitted  himself  to  thunder  at 
those  boys,  finally  bidding  them  take  all  five  kittens  away  with 
them  there  and  then. 

^  But  we  can't,  sir ;  we  canH  take  them  back  to  the  house,' 
pleaded  Tod.    *  Whatever  would  Mrs.  Ord  say  ?  ' 

*  Well,  you  must  take  them  away  from  here,  anyway,  and 
what's  more,  you  must  give  up  the  names  of  your  confede- 
rates, that  I  may  take  proceedings  against  them  for  their  nn« 
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warrantable  interference  with  my  privacy.    Who  were  they,  now  I 
at  once ! ' 

^  It's  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  do  that,  sir,'  Peter  said 
firmly,  and  Tod  might  have  been  heard  to  murmur  something 
about '  can't  and  won't.' 

'  Then,'  said  Mr.  Neatby,  '  you  will  both  come  with  me  to  the 
principal  now  at  once.' 

•  ••••••• 

The  principal  of  that  school  is  one  of  the  youngest  head-masters 
in  England,  and  he  would  not  be  the  success  he  is  did  he  not  possess 
a  sense  of  humour.  He  partially  pacified  Mr.  Neatby ;  he  vigor- 
ously 'tanned'  Tod  and  Peter  there  and  then,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  he  laughed  to  himself  more  than  once. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  Tod  and  Peter  found  their 
comings  and  goings  so  perpetually  watched  and  suspected  by  the 
*  young  brasher '  aforesaid,  that  even  the  rapturous  recollection  of 
the  success  of  their  sending  was  somewhat  dimmed.  But  it  was  not 
they  who  sufiEered  most ;  to  this  day  Mr.  Neatby  suspects  of  sinister 
intention  anyone  who  so  much  as  mentions  kittens  in  his  presence, 
and  new  boys  always  wonder  why  their  schoolfellows  are  so  anxious 
that  they  should  mew  in  the  chemistry  lectures.  They  only  do  it 
once. 

L.  Allen  Harkeb. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

EAVESDROPPING  JX  THE  OHINA-OLOSET. 

SATURDAY  was  a  veiy  busy  day  at  Hounsell's,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  rural  establishments ;  it  was  Mis.  Hoxmsell's  pride 
and  joy  to  be  especially  active  hersell  At  early  dawn  she  invested 
herself  in  the  msty  black  lace  cap  and  bibbed  apron  which  struck 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  maids,  and  from  five  o'clock  till  sundown 
there  was,  as  they  surreptitiously  murmured  to  each  other,  no 
knowing  where  to  have  her. 

On  one  particularly  hot  Saturday,  towards  the  end  of  July,  Mrs, 
Hounsell  was  even  more  busy  than  usuaL  She  had  superintended 
the  scrubbing  of  kitchen  and  passages ;  detected  dust  in  remote 
comers;  turned  up  mats  and  carpets  to  point  out  accusatory 
straws  and  feathers,  and,  in  fact,  contrived  before  dinner-time  to 
reduce  herself  and  her  subordinates  to  a  condition  of  exasperation 
bordering  on  tears. 

After  dinner,  however,  when  the  black  cap  had  been  replaced 
by  a  mushroom  hat,  and  Mrs.  Hounsell  had  sallied  forth  to  inspect 
such  outdoor  premises  as  came  under  her  immediate  jurisdiction^, 
the  womenfolk  heaved  a  simultaneous  sigh  of  relief,  and  consoled 
themselves  by  remarking  that  it  would  be  somebody  else's  turn  to 
catch  it  now. 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Hounsell's  voice  was  heard  uplifted  in 
inquiiy,  and  more  frequently  in  ¥rrath,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
milk-house  and  the  wood-shed ;  then  it  sounded  from  the  direction 
of  the  cow-houses  and  the  pigsties,  and  was  finally  lost  to  the 
occupants  of  the  house  after  the  garden  gate  swung  to  behind  her. 
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It  was  one  of  her  self-imposed  duties  on  Satmday  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  the  dead  roses  along  the  north  wall ;  but  on  this 
particular  afternoon  there  were  few  for  her  to  remove.  The 
first  bloom  was  over ;  the  second  was  yet  in  bud.  She  pulled  out 
with  some  difficulty,  from  the  pocket  attached  to  her  waistband,  the 
huge  turnip  watch  which  had  descended  to  her  husband  from  his 
grandfather,  and,  after  opening  its  various  cases,  consulted  it 
gravely.  There  was  still  an  hour  before  tea-time.  It  was  against 
Mrs.  Hounsell's  principles  to  take  off  her  apron  and  assume  the 
white  widow's  cap  of  ordinary  wear,  and  to  comport  herself  gener- 
ally as  a  leisured  person,  before  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
She  must  find  some  little  job  to  occupy  her  until  that  time. 

After  a  moment's  reflection  she  decided  to  repair  to  the  china- 
closet:  there  was  alwajrs  plenty  to  be  done  there,  and  the  best 
cups  on  the  upper  shelves  had  not  been  dusted  for  quite  a  long 
time. 

The  china-doset  was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  its 
narrow  high-set  window  looked  out  upon  the  yard.  It  felt  plea- 
santly cool  when,  armed  with  a  soft  doth,  and  with  her  shady  hat 
a  littie  pushed  back  on  her  head,  the  old  lady  entered,  and  at  once 
set  to  work.  The  window  was  open,  as  was  every  window  in  the 
house  on  that  breathless  stmmier^s  day,  and  sounds  of  cheerful 
bustle  reached  her  from  time  to  time  as  she  busied  herself  with  her 
task — ^the  clatter  of  pails  from  the  milk-house,  the  whistiing  of 
the  stable-boy  as  he  crossed  the  yard,  the  sound  of  Sue's  scrubbing- 
brush  and  the  dink  of  her  pail,  as  she  finished  operations  in  the 
cheese-room. 

All  at  once  Mrs.  Hounsell  heard  Peter's  quick  tread — she  would 
know  his  step  among  a  thousand,  though  most  people  were  unable 
to  distinguish  it  from  Godfrey's.  It  crossed  the  yard  from  the  gate 
towards  the  house,  but  paused  suddenly ;  then  his  voice  rang  out, 
sharp  and  decisive : 

^  Put  a  little  more  good  will  into  it,  my  lad — a  little  more 
elbow-grease !  * 

The  mother  smiled  to  herself ;  Peter  was  like  her — dear-sighted 
and  masterful.  He  would  not  suffer  any  slipshod  work  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Now  came  the  voice  of  Tom,  the  *  odd  boy,'  in  injured  tones  : 
'  I  do  polish  'em  so  well  as  I  can,  sir.  I  be  all  in  a  lather  wi' 
prespiration — sure  I  be  I  There  bain't  nobody  in  this  'ere  place 
as  do  work  harder  nor  what  I  do  do  I ' 

'  You  don't  take  the  dirt  off  first,  then,'  said  Peter,  still 
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apparently  unmoUified.  *  My  boots  never  look  decent,  no  matter 
what  I  say  to  yon.  Ton  must  put  a  proper  shine  on  them.  Now, 
mind !  If  they  are  not  to  my  liking,  you'll  have  to  do  them  again 
to-morrow  morning.' 

*  Oh,  it's  about  his  boots,'  conmiented  Mrs.  Hounsell,  with  a 
somewhat  puzzled  expression.  She  set  down  the  cup  which  she 
had  been  carefully  wiping,  and  sliding  forward  her  own  foot, 
inspected  its  covering.  The  stout  garden  shoe  was  well  worn,  and 
had  been  toe-capped,  but  it  was  polished — so  it  seemed  to  her — to 
a  nicety.  And  Tom  had  cleaned  it  like  all  the  other  boots  in  the 
house :  it  was  strange  he  should  neglect  Peter's. 

She  heard  her  son's  step  pass  along  the  passage  and  mount 
the  stairs,  but  she  did  not  call  out  to  him. 

As  she  resumed  her  dusting,  still  with  a  perplexed  air,  another 
voice  was  uplifted  in  the  yard  below — ^Deb's  this  time. 

*  Don't  ye  take  on,  my  boy,'  the  dairywoman  was  sajring,  no 
doubt  in  answer  to  some  murmured  complaint  of  Tom's.  ^  If  a 
hark-angel  was  to  go  a-polishin'  o'  Maister  Peter's  boots  there 
wouldn't  be  no  satisfyin'  en  at  the  present  time.  He  be  in  love — 
that's  what's  the  matter  wi'  he.' 

Sue's  scrubbing-brush  ceased ;  Mrs.  Hounsell  heard  her  pattens 
come  clinking  over  to  Tom's  bench. 

^  Lard,  Deb,  ye  don't  mean  that,  sure  I  Why,  Maister  Peter 
don't  never  notice  any  maid.' 

*  'Tis  that  and  naught  else,'  returned  Deb  decisively.  *  Once  a 
young  fellow  do  get  so  particular  about  his  boots  as  Maister  Peter 
be,  'tis  a  certain  sign  as  he  be  in  love — a  sure  sign  it  be.  'Tis  a 
strange  thing,  but  the  male  sect  do  seem  to  be  constitooted  that 
way — ^love  do  take  'em  in  their  feet.' 

A  loud  masculine  laugh  was  now  heard;  'Olfie'  (otherwise 
Alfred),  the  stableman,  had  come  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

*  Dear,  to  be  sure !  I  never  did  hear  sich  rubbish.  Take  us  in 
the  feet,  do  it.  Deb ;  how  do  'ee  make  that  out  ?  ' 

*  I  say,'  persisted  Deb,  *  the  passion  o'  love  do  take  a  man  in 
the  feet  same  as  it  do  take  a  maid  in  the  head.  When  a  maid  be 
in  love,  what  do  she  do  ?  Buys  a  new  hat  straight  off,  or,  if  she 
can't  manage  that,  she'll  stick  a  flower  or  a  ribbon,  or  some  sich 
fallal  i'  the  wold  'un.  An'  a  man'll  strike  out  inmiediate  for  new 
boots,  if  he  can  afford  'em,  an'  if  he  can't,  he'll  polish  up  them  he's 
got  till  ye  can  see  your  face  in  'em ;  or  else,  p'r'aps,  he'll  buy  a  pair 
o'  socks  wi'  fine  colours  and  stripes  to  'em.  I  see'd  ye  wi'  a  pair  o' 
red  an'  jreller  yerself  o'  Sunday,  Olfie ! ' 
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A  chorus  of  giggles,  in  which  Sue's  voice  seemed  to  predominate, 
greeted  this  saU7 ;  and  Mrs.  Hounsell,  setting  down  the  cup  with 
a  final  air,  made  an  angry  pace  or  two  towards  the  door,  but  was 
arrested  by  a  remark  of  Deb's. 

^  Welly  you'll  find,  all  on  you,  as  I  be  in  the  nght  on't.  I  see'd 
Maister  Peter  a-gatherin'  of  a  girt  posy  at  five  o'clock  one  mamin' ! ' 

Mrs.  Hounsell  clutched  at  the  ed^  of  the  cupboard. 

'E-es,'  continued  Deb,  *and  'tis  three  Sundays  since  he've 
a-been  to  church  i'  th'  mamin'  wi'  the  missus.  And  why  ?  'Cause 
he  do  go  a-coortin',  same  as  many  another  young  chap,  in  church- 
time,  when  most  o'  the  folks  be  out  o'  the  way.' 

Mrs.  Hounsell  sat  down  suddenly  on  the  solitary  stool  which 
the  china-closet  boasted ;  her  head  was  swimming,  her  face  crimson 
with  wrath  and  surprise ;  yet  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  that  the 
word  so  idly  spoken  conveyed  a  truth.  This,  then,  was  the  meaning 
of  Peter's  eccentric  behaviour  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  of  his 
moodiness,  his  outbursts  of  temper,  his  constant  preoccupation. 
Mrs.  Hounsell  had  forebome  to  blame  her  favourite  son  for  these 
and  many  other  shortcomings,  but  she  had  not  failed  to  notice 
them.  His  most  serious  lapse,  that  which  had  afiEected  her  and  his 
brother  most  deeply — ^his  absence  from  Morning  Cihurch  during 
the  last  three  Sundays— could  no  doubt  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way.    He  was  in  love — ^in  love  with  some  unworthy  gid. 

Mrs.  Hounsell  could  not  doubt  the  girl's  unworthiness.  Why 
else  should  he  make  a  secret  of  his  attachment ;  why  should  he, 
above  all,  forego  his  most  sacred  duties  ? 

The  impending  calamity  must  be  grappled  with  at  once.  Mrs. 
Hounsell  usually  felt  herself  equal  to  any  emergency ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  shock  had  been  so  great  that  her  limbs  trembled  under 
her  when  she  rose,  and  she  could  barely  summon  up  enough  energy 
to  hurry  to  the  yard  by  a  circuitous  route  and  fall  upon  the  group 
of  idle  gossips  tiiere.  Even  as  she  approached  she  saw  the  eager 
faces  and  wagging  heads,  and  the  thought  that  they  were  discussing 
Peter  stung  her  like  a  whip. 

After  tea  Mrs.  Hounsell  held  a  solemn  conclave  with  her  elder 
son ;  and  Peter,  who  had  seemed  more  absent-minded  than  ever 
during  the  meal,  and  had  rushed  off  immediately  afterwards,  as 
was  his  wont,  found  them  both  arraigned  in  judgment  on  his 
return. 

'  Where  have  you  been,  Peter  ? '  inquired  the  mother,  in  a 
voice  which  sounded  harsh  because  of  the  effort  she  made  to  hide 
its  trembling. 
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He  was  on  the  defensive  in  an  instant.  The  expedition  from 
which  he  had  letnmed  had  in  truth  been  innocent  enough :  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  beech-tree,  in  which,  at  rare  intervals,  he  some- 
times found  the  lady  of  his  heart  installed.  To-night,  however,  the 
niche  had  been  empty. 

'  I  have  been  for  a  walk  ! '  said  Peter  shortly. 

A  dead  pause  ensued. 

*  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  what  Godfrey  has  been  doing  ?  ' 
he  pursued  sarcastically.  '  It  is  his  turn  to  give  an  account  of 
himself.' 

*  I  know  very  well  what  your  brother  has  been  doing,'  returned 
Mrs.  Hounsell ;  ^  he  has  been  here  with  me.' 

Another  weighty  silence  ensued. 

'  Well  ?  '  said  Peter. 

^Your  brother,'  resumed  Mrs.  Hounsell  impressively.  Ever 
since  Peter's  early  childhood  his  mother  had  used  this  formula 
when  she  wished  to  reprimand;  the  tone  in  which  she  desired 
him  to  run  out  and  play  with  Grodfrey  differed  materially  from 
that  in  which  she  accused  him  of  quarrelling  with  his  brother.  The 
mere  words  were  now  sufficient  to  notify  that  there  was  trouble 
ahead.  '  Your  brother  and  I,'  said  Mrs.  Hounsell,  '  have  been 
much  pained  and  surprised  at  your  conduct,  Peter.  We — ^we  feel 
that  you  are  keeping  something  from  us ! ' 

'  Mother,'  broke  out  Peter  hotly,  '  I  am  keeping  nothing  from 
you  that  you  have  any  right  to  know.  Neither  you  nor  Grodfrey 
have  any  right  to  meddle  with  my  private  concerns ! ' 

^  Then  there  is  something,'  interrupted  the  mother,  in  such  a 
tone  of  anguish  that  his  heart  was  melted. 

He  looked  at  her  more  kindly. 

*  I  am  doing  nothing  wrong,'  he  said ;  '  I  can  assure  you  of 
i^k' 

'  Why  don't  you  come  to  church,  then  ?  '  cried  Gk)dfrey,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time. 

The  colour  rushed  to  Peter's  face ;  but  he  returned  the  other's 
gaze  steadily. 

^  That  concerns  myself,  and  only  myself,'  he  replied. 

*  Only  yourself  ? '  interpolated  Mrs.  Hounsell. 
Peter  turned  to  her  with  gathering  anger. 

^  I  won't  answer  any  more  questions,'  he  said.  '  If  I  choose  for 
reasons  of  my  own  to  attend  Service  in  the  evening,  it  is  no  business 
of  anyone  else's  that  I  can  see.' 

*Yes,'  broke  out  his  mother,  bitterly,  'you  go  to  Evening 
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Churchy  like  all  ihe  common  people.    You  have  taken  up  witb  low 
company,  I  fear,  Peter.* 

Peter  laughed,  and  walked  towards  the  door ;  bat  his  mother 
called  him  back. 

*  At  my  request,  Peter,*  she  said,  *  at  my  very  special  request, 
you  will  attend  Divine  Service  with  me  to-morrow  morning.  I — I 
have  reasons — there  has  been  gossip.  I  beg  you,  dear  Peter,  come 
with  me  to-morrow.* 

*  I  can*t,*  he  returned  gruffly. 

*  Surely  you  might  give  up  your  fancy  for  once,  when  the  mother 
asks  you !  *  cried  Godfrey. 

He  was  angry,  and  also  hurt  to  the  heart's  core.  Peter,  glancing 
from  him  to  Ifrs.  Hounsell,  saw  that  she  was  on  the  vei^  of  tears. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  turned  from  them : 

'  I  can*t  I  *  he  said  again,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

▲  ORISIS. 

It  was  intensely,  suffocatingly  hot  when  Peter,  on  the  following 
morning,  took  up  his  usual  position  in  the  little  copse  overlooking 
the  stony  bit  of  lane  by  which  Nathalie  must  pass.  It  had  come 
to  be  his  established  custom  thus  to  watch  for  her  each  Sunday, 
that  he  might  wheel  her  bicycle  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  Downs.  He 
was  also  used  to  reverse  the  process  on  her  homeward  journey. 
But  this  homeward  journey  was  undertaken  after  an  interval 
which  varied  in  length  according  to  Nathalie*s  mood,  and  also,  it 
must  be  added,  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  Peter.  If  the  young 
man  became  over-ardent,  the  girl  straightway  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  made  a  feint  of  herself  piloting  the  bicycle  down  the  track ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  were  unduly  shy  or  silent,  she  tarried  in 
the  shade,  and  was  by  turns  arch  and  mischievous,  or  gentle  and 
sympathetic,  until  the  doud  lifted  from  Peter's  brow,  and  his 
eyes  began  to  shine  after  a  fashion  which  seemed  to  warn  Miss 
Manvers  that  she  had  proceeded  far  enough.  Then  would  come 
the  hasty  farewell  and  the  sudden  flight,  accompanied,  in  this 
instance,  by  that  little  backward  smile  and  nod  which  never  failed 
to  make  Peter*s  foolish  heart  leap.  She  let  him  come  near  to  her 
sometimes,  but  never  near  enough ;  in  her  most  charming  moments 
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lie  found  her  elusive.  At  other  times  she  held  him  altogether 
at  arm's  length ;  but  she  never  suffered  him  to  part  from  her  in 
anger. 

On  this  particular  Sunday  morning  Peter  looked  and  felt  gloomy 
enough.  He  was  ill-pleased  with  himself,  and  ill-pleased  with  her. 
How  would  it  all  end  ?  he  asked  himself.  He  could  not  go  on  for 
ever,  living  from  week  to  week  just  for  the  sake  of  these  Sunday 
hours  which  he  remorsefully  felt  were  filched  from  higher  claims ; 
still  less  could  he  bear  to  think  of  relinquishing  them.  He  was 
bewitched  by  the  girl ;  his  every  thought  and  feeling  were  swajred 
by  her,  and  she  played  with  him — ^fooled  him — never  permitted 
herself,  even  at  the  moments  when  they  seemed  nearest  to  each 
other,  to  grant  him  any  tangible  hope. 

As  Peter  lay  on  the  hot  bank  with  the  glow  from  the  turf 
striking  upwards  at  his  face  like  that  of  a  fire,  and  the  drone  of  bees 
and  gnats  sounding  heavily  in  his  ears,  he  bethought  him  suddenly 
that  Nathalie  mocked  at  this  passion  of  his,  as  Canute  of  old  mocked 
at  the  sea :  '  Thus  far  shalt  tliou  come,  and  no  farther.' 

And  he  smiled  grimly  to  himself  as  he  remembered  how  the 
waters,  rising  higher  and  higher,  would  have  engulfed  the  old  man 
had  he  not  withdrawn  in  time.  Who  knew  ?  These  other  waves, 
which  he  himself  felt  ever  rising  within  him,  might  one  day  sweep 
away  all  imaginary  barriers. 

There  she  was  at  last !  In  spite  of  his  wrath  he  was  on  his  feet 
in  an  instant,  hurrjring  breathlessly  down  the  hill. 

She  smiled  at  1dm  in  silence  as  she  relinquished  her  bicycle,  and 
he,  too,  refrained  from  speaking.  He  fancied  she  glanced  at  him 
oddly  as  they  paced  together  up  the  incline,  but  he  determined  within 
himself  that  to-day  she  should  be  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

They  reached  her  usual  starting-point,  however,  without  a  word 
being  exchianged,  and  Nathalie  mounted  and  rode  o£E  with  a  little 
smile,  that  was  half  sad  and  wholly  mysterious. 

Back  went  Peter  to  the  copse,  more  ill  at  ease  even  than  before ; 
but  all  his  whilom  remorse  swamped  in  a  new  and  yet  more  fierce 
indignation  with  himself.  Why  had  he  been  so  unmannerly? 
Surely  he  might  at  least  have  given  her  a  '  Gk)od-day ! '  She 
would  think  him  a  perfect  boor  I  And  she  had  looked  so  white, 
too;  anyone  might  have  seen  something  was  amiss.  He  had 
worked  himself  up  to  a  condition  weU-nigh  bordering  on  firenzy  by 
the^time  she  returned,  and  began  to  stammer  forth  an  apology 
almost  as  soon  as  the  small,  weary  figure  was  within  hailing 
distance. 
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'  Wliat  must  70U  have  thought  of  me  1  *  he  concluded. 
Nathalie,  who  had  daokened  her  pace  without  attempting  to 
alight,  smiled  gently. 

'  I  was  not  at  aU  surprised/  she  said.    *  It  is  too  hot  to  talk.* 

*  Tes,  it  is  indeed  hot/  he  agreed  eagerly,  *  but  I  have  found 
another  place  behind  a  beech-tree  which  is  even  more  shady  than 
our  old  one,  and  where  you  get  a  little  breeze.    Do  come,  quickly.' 

She  hesitated,  still  moving  slowly  beside  him. 

^  It  would  be  almost  better  to  go  indoors  at  once,*  she  said. 
'  I  am  so  tired — so  tired — ^it  is  no  use  to  get  cool  when  one  knows 
one  must  make  oneself  hot  again  in  a  moment.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  cried  Peter  hoarsely. 
Her  eyes  fell  before  his. 

^  Tou  will  come  to-day,  as  you  have  always  come,'  said  he ;  his 
voice  rang  out  now,  dear  and  commanding.  Taking  possession 
of  the  handle-bar  he  turned  the  front  wheel  in  the  direction  of  the 
copse. 

Nathalie  laughed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

^  Let  me  at  least  get  o£E,'  said  she. 

As  she  sat  down  on  the  shady  bank  designated  by  Peter, 
however,  she  became  grave  again. 

'  Listen,  Mr.  Hounsell,'  she  said  seriously.  '  Tou  must  under- 
stand— I  come  here  for  the  last  time  ! ' 

Peter,  who  had  been  propping  the  bicycle  against  a  tree,  turned 
round  sharply ;  and  she  repeated  the  words,  gazing  at  him  steadily 
the  while. 

*  I  come  here  for  the  last  time  !    It  must  end — after  to-day ! ' 
He  dropped  down  beside  her  suddenly,  and  in  a  moment  took 

possession  of  both  her  slender  wrists.  He  felt  her  pulses  flutter 
like  the  heart  of  an  imprisoned  bird ;  his  own  were  leaping  wildly. 

'  You  must  understand  something,  too,'  said  Peter.  *'  It  cannot 
end — like  this  !    You  have ^ 

^  Led  me  on,'  he  had  been  minded  to  say,  but  there  was  that  in 
Peter  which  forbade  him  to  utter  the  words.  Those  burning  e3res 
of  his,  however,  said  more  than  he  knew,  and  hers  dropped  again 
before  them. 

*  You  cannot ' — he  went  on  brokenly — *  you  cannot — throw  me 
off  like  this.' 

Her  face  had  grown  whiter  even  than  before,  and  a  sudden 
piteous  look,  which  was  neither  grief  nor  terror,  yet  which  partook 
of  both,  overspread  it. 

But  Peter's  passion  rendered  him  for  the  moment  merciless. 
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*  You  must  have  known,*  he  said  brokenly ;  *  you  must  have  seen 
— ^you  must  feel  now  how  it  is  with  me.* 

Nathalie,  rallying  her  courage,  sought  to  disengage  herself,  but 
his  grip  almost  unconsciously  tightened  round  the  slender  wrists. 

She  looked  him  in  the  face  now,  however,  with  a  little  flicker  of 
the  lip  which  might  have  been  scorn. 

*  And  you,  do  you  not  know— do  you  not  feel,  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  this  to  go  on  ?  * 

*  It  is  too  late  now,*  cried  Peter.  *  You  8houldn*t  have  let  it 
begin.  Oh,  I  know  and  I  feel  everything.  You  are  miles  and 
miles  above  me;  but  I  love  you  more  madly  than  ever  a  man 
loved  a  woman  yet.  I  only  seem  to  live  for  the  chance  of  seeing 
you — speaking  with  you.  All  day  long  I  am  tortured  with  sus- 
pense, and  you  play  with  that  suspense — ^you  know  you  do.  You 
never  let  me  be  sure  of  you  for  a  moment.  But  at  least  the 
Sundays  were  mine.* 

Unconsciously  his  face  had  become  wistful,  his  voice  pleading  f 
his  grasp  relaxed,  and  Nathalie  instantly  jerked  away  her  hands. 
Thereupon  Peter's  wrath  broke  forth  again. 

^  And  you  think  you  can  take  me  up  and  throw  me  away  like  a 
toy  of  which  you  are  tired !  *  he  exclaimed,  vehemently.  *  T  sup- 
pose the  truth  is  that  you  aire  tired  of  me !  * 

Nathalie  sighed,  and  began  to  pluck  idly  at  the  little  tufts  of 
thyme  with  which  the  bank  was  studded. 

*  No,*  she  said  at  length ;  *  no,  I  am  not  tired  of  you.* 

After  a  pause  she  turned  to  Peter  again,  her  eyes  sparkling,  a 
faint  flush  in  her  cheeks. 

*  It  is  not  we  who  tire,*  she  cried  passionately ;  Mt  is  not  the 
woman  who  tires  of  the  man.  It  is  the  other  way.  The  man  is 
all  fire  and  flames,  devoured  by  love,  so  he  says.  Yet  find  me  the 
one  who  will  make  a  real  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved ! ' 

^*  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  sacrifice  for  you,*  said  Peter,  with 
a  gasp. 

Nathalie  laughed,  an  odd  little  dry  laugh. 
^  Oh,  yes,  so  you  all  say ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  it  is 
another  story,* 

*  But — ^what  sacrifice  do  you  mean  ?  *  inquired  Peter,  with  his 
brain  in  a  whirl. 

*0h,  I  am  speaking  in  general.  Sometimes  it  may  be  one 
thing,  sometimes  it  may  be  another.  Pride,  position— even  a 
fancied  obstacle.  Bah  !  don*t  let  us  talk  any  more  of  such  follies. 
Really,  Mr.  Hounsell,  you  are  absurd !    Why  should  you  make 
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8Hch  a  tragic  face  because  for  three  Sundays  you  have  very  kindly 
pushed  my  bicycle  up  and  down  an  abominable  bit  of  road,  and 
because  of  tbese  little  conyersations  whicb  we  have  had  %  I  was, 
perhaps,  imprudent  to  permit  them,  and  now  I  am  going  to  be  wise 
and  put  an  end  to  them.' 

*You  will  still  find  me  here  on  the  Downs  every  Sunday, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,*  cried  Peter. 

'  I  shall  not  find  you,  because  I  shall  not  be  there,'  replied 
Nathalie.  *  I  go  no  more  to  church  by  this  road ;  I  have  made 
other  arrangements.  There  is  a  good  man,  a  farmer,  who  goes 
also  to  the  Catholic  church.  He  drives  a  queer  little,  very  shaky 
cariole.  In  future  I  shall  meet  him  at  the  gate  of  the  Croft,  and 
he  will  take  me.' 

Peter  was  silent,  unable  for  the  moment  to  trust  himself  to 
speak ;  she  had  made  her  plans  without  a  word  to  him,  and  was 
prepared  to  carry  them  out  in  utter  disregard  of  his  feelings. 

*'  And  now,  Mr.  Peter  Hounsell,'  she  pursued,  with  more  kindness, 
'  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  forget  me.  It  is  not  such  a  great 
affair,  after  all.    A  month  ago  you  did  not  know  me.' 

*  But  I  know  you  now ! '  said  Peter.  *  I— oh,  have  you  no 
pity  for  me  ?  Cw  you  toss  me  aside  like  that  ?  I,  who  have 
thought  of  nothing  night  or  day  but  you.  I — why,  I  could  kiss 
the  ground  you  walk  on !  I — I  envy  the  poorest  of  Miss  Manvers' 
labourers  because  they  sometimes  see  you.  When  we  parted,  the 
other  day,  I  met  the  underkeeper  coming  out  of  the  plantation — 
I  could  have  knocked  him  down  because  I  knew  he  must  have 
passed  you,  and  the  thought  that  he  could  see  you  and  be  near  you, 
while  I ' 

A  sudden  laugh  from  Nathalie  stemmed  the  mad  torrent  of  his 
words. 

*  Well,  the  underkeeper  is  going  away,'  said  she,  lightly.  *  Why 
don't  you  apply  for  the  place  ?    Then  you  could  see  me  every  day.* 

Peter's  eloquence  deserted  him  all  at  once,  and  he  stared  at  her 
aghast. 

Apply  for  the  underkeeper's  place  !  He,  Peter  Hounsell  I  Never 
in  the  memory  of  man  had  a  Hounsell  been  known  to  take  wage  ! 

With  another  laugh  Nathalie  scrambled  to  her  feet. 

'  You  see,'  she  cried,  holding  up  one  finger  mockingly,  *  you  are 
all  alike.' 

'  Is  it  possible  that  you  really  mean  it  % '  faltered  Peter,  in  a 
voice  which  sounded  strange  even  to  his  own  ears. 

But  Nathalie  had  already  taken  possession  of  her  bicycle,  and. 
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with  her  small  face  crimson^  partly  from  exertion,  partly,  as  was 
plain  even  to  Peter's  incredulous  eyes,  from  some  hidden  emotion, 
began  to  propel  it  towards  the  path.  As  he  hastened  in  her  wake, 
she  paused,  and  turned  towards  him  imperatively  : 

*  I  forbid  you ! '  she  cried.  '  Mr.  Hounsell,  I  forbid  you  to 
follow  me.* 

And  Peter  fell  back  without  a  word  of  protest. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PETER  MAKES  UP  HIS  MIND. 

The  reapers  had  assembled  earlier  even  than  usual  in  Hounsell's 
yard.  The  forty-acre  was  to  be  cut  that  day :  '  A  terr'ble  big  bit 
o'  work,'  as  one  said  to  the  other,  and  one  that  would  have  to  be 
carried  through  with  the  utmost  despatch,  for  even  at  that  hour 
the  oppressive  heat  and  general  sense  of  uneasiness  seemed  to 
indicate  the  advent  of  a  storm. 

^  Grod  send  us  good  luck ! '  said  Abel,  repeating  the  inevitable 
formula. 

^  Amen ! '  responded  the  bystanders  piously. 

Then  the  business  of  the  day  began.  The  horses  were  led  out 
and  harnessed;  two  of  the  reaping-machines  went  rattling  forth 
triumphantly,  but  when  the  third  was  drawn  from  beneath  the 
shed  one  of  the  men  looked  at  it  dubiously. 

*  There  be  summat  a  bit  qtieer  here,'  he  remarked.  *  These  'ere 
blades  don't  seem  to  work  so  very  well.' 

He  moved  the  wheel  backwcuxb  and  forwards  with  a  critical 
air. 

*  'Tis  foolish  talk— real  foolish ! '  remonstrated  Abel.  '  That  be 
the  best  machine — ^the  new  one  what  Mr.  Godfrey  got  to-yeari 
That  bain't  so  very  likely  to  go  wrong,  that  hain't ! ' 

'  Ah,'  agreed  another.  '  Joe,  he  don't  seem  to  understand  this 
'ere  new-fangled  machinery.  He  don't  trust  nothin'  new.  If  Joe 
was  to  have  his  way,  us  'ud  all  be  a-reapin'  wi'  sickles.' 

*  I  don't  know  but  what  sickles  is  best  in  the  long  run,'  eaid 
Joe.  *  I  d'  'low  it  'ud  be  best  for  sich  as  we  together  to  use  *em. 
Work  wam't  so  scarce  in  old  ancient  days ^ 

'  More  work  there  was,  but  less  pay,'  interrupted  Baverstock ; 
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*Jt  do  all  come  out  same  way  i'  th'  end;  but  I  do  'low  you  was 
neyer  one  to  calculate,  Joe.  Tis  as  much  as  you  can  do  to  reckon 
up  to  six.' 

*  You'll  ha'  to  reckon  wi'  my  cluster  o'  five  in  a  minute  if  you 
gie  me  much  more  sauce,'  cried  Joe,  laughing  good-humouredly, 
as  he  clenched  his  huge  fist.  '  Come  up,  Billy !  Back,  Di'mond  ! 
Catch  hold  o'  that  there  chain,  Bob ;  that's  it ! ' 

The  reaper  went  clattering  out  of  the  yard  with  the  remainder 
of  the  men  behind  it ;  but,  after  all,  Joe's  prognostications  proved 
to  be  well-founded,  for  on  reaching  the  field  the  machine  was  dis- 
covered to  be  practically  useless. 

When  Godfrey  rode  up,  shortly  after  breakfast,  he  found  it 
discarded,  while  the  unharnessed  horses  were  standing  in  the  shade 
of  the  hedge. 

'  Us  didn't  Uke  to  take  'em  back,  ye  see,  wi'out  your  arders,' 
explained  Joe.  '  We  thought  you'd  mayhap  have  thikky  machine 
sent  to  the  smithy  for  Jan  Fowler  to  see  to.  Id'  'low  he'd  soon  put 
it  to  rights.' 

^  No,  no,'  cried  Godfrey,  as  he  dismounted  and  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  machine  with  an  air  of  great  vexation.  *This  is  a 
compUcated  thing,  and  might  easily  be  put  out  of  gear  altogether. 
I  think  it  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  makers.  'Tis  too  bad — ^to-day 
of  all  days,  when  the  weather  is  so  uncertain.' 

Peter  came  up  to  the  field  an  hour  or  two  later ;  he  looked  pale 
and  heavy-eyed,  having,  indeed,  passed  an  absolutely  sleepless 
night.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  resulting  from  Nathalie's  sugges- 
tion somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  medisaval  knight  whose  cruel 
lady  sought  to  test  his  love  by  dropjong  her  gauntlet  among  the 
Uons  in  the  arena ;  with  this  difference — ^that  while  the  knight  in 
question  was  instantaneously  cured  of  his  passion  by  the  occur- 
rence, Peter,  though  indignant  and  outraged,  was  as  hopelessly  in 
love  as  ever. 

All  night  long  he  nursed  his  wrath ;  his  heart  alternately  burn- 
ing as  he  dwelt  on  the  insult  which  she  had  offered  him,  and  growing 
cold  in  considering  the  alternative.  Never  again  to  see  her ;  never 
to  hear  her  voice;  never  to  be  intoxicated  by  her  smile,  to  be 
maddened  by  her  varying  moods !  How  should  he  take  up  his 
life  again  as  if  she  did  not  exist  ?  It  was  impossible — ^impossible — 
a  contingency  too  intolerable  to  be  contemplated. 

The  marked  coldness  of  his  mother  and  Godfrey  did  not  induce 
additional  calmness ;  he  was  angry  with  them — all  the  more  angry, 
perhaps,  because  of  his  seciet  remorse.    With  that  quick  intuition 
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of  his  he  read  their  thoughts,  saw  himself  with  their  e7es,  and 
raged  the  more. 

Now,  as  he  strode  across  the  field,  the  men  glanced  askance  at 
him  ;  clearl7  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled  with. 

*'  Yomig  maister's  clothes  will  have  to  be  took  smaller  or  there'll 
be  no  livin'  wl'  en  soon,'  said  one,  looking  after  him. 

After  a  brief  examination  of  the  idle  machine,  he  called  up  Joe 
Adlam  and  angril7  inquired  wh7  the  blacksmith  had  not  been  sent 
for  to  repair  it  at  once. 

^  Well,  'tis  this  wa7,  70  see,  sir,'  returned  Joe,  scratching  his 
jaw.  '  I  did  ax  Maister  Gk)dfre7  if  I  hadn't  better  fetch  Jan  Fowler, 
an'  Maister  Gk)dfre7,  he  said  as  this  'ere  reaper  be  terr'ble  ticklish 
to  deal  wi',  an'  it  'ud  most  like  require  a  more  talented  man  to  put 
it  to  rights  nor  what  Jan  be.' 

'  Nonsense,'  rejoined  Peter  roughl7,  as  he  lifted  the  wheel,  '  it's 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world ;  I  can  see  exactl7  what's  wrong. 
I  could  mend  it  m7self  if  I  had  the  proper  tools.  Bim  o£E  to  the 
smithy  at  once,  and  bring  Fowler  back  with  70U.' 

'  Maister  Godfre7  said '  began  Joe,  mildl7;  but  he  broke  ofE, 

quailing  before  Peter's  glance.  *"  Right,  sir,'  he  said  submissiyel7, 
^  I'll  step  up-along  so  quick  as  I  can.' 

It  was  dinner-time,  however,  before  the  smith  arrived  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  men  who  had  gathered  in  the  shade  of  the  large 
tree,  under  which  the  reaper  stood,  listened  to  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion with  keen  interest.  Peter,  in  a  few  brief,  energetic  words, 
expounded  his  theor7,  and  Jan  Fowler,  after  some  questioning, 
much  shaking  of  the  head,  and  a  dubious  dropping  of  the  lower  lip, 
8uddenl7  declared  himself  enlightened. 

"Tis  right,  Maister  Peter,  'tis  right.  I  can  follow  'ee  now, 
sir,  I  couldn't  get  round  70ur  arg7ment  all  to  once,  but  now  I 
can  see  what  7e  be  drivin'  at.' 

He  was  proceeding  with  new-found  animation  to  divest  himself 
of  coat  and  waistcoat,  when  Gk)dfre7,  returning  from  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  some  outlying  fields  where  less  interesting  labours 
weie  in  progress,  hailed  him  in  astonishment. 

'  Hullo !  what's  going  on  here  ? '  he  cried.  ^  Tou  here. 
Fowler  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Peter,  rising  to  his  feet,  *  I  sent  for  Fowler.  This  is 
a  simple  matter,  and  can  soon  be  put  to  rights.' 

^  I'm  not  so  sure  that  it  is  simple,'  retorted  (Godfrey,  reining  up 
his  horse  and  looking  round  with  an  irritated  air.  '  Did  none  of  you 
tell  Mr.Peter  that  I  said  the  machine  was  to  go  back  to  the  makers?  ^ 
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*  E-es,*  faltered  Joe,  *  leastways,  I ' 


He  broke  off  with  a  sheepish  smile  at  the  blacksmith,  being  a 
polite  man  and  loth  to  hurt  his  feelings. 

^  He  told  me  70a  didn't  want  Fowler  to  do  the  job,'  said  Peter. 
'  But  that's  nonsense !  Any  numbskull  can  see  that  the  machine 
can  easily  be  put  to  rights.  This  nut  wants  to  be  loosened,  and 
this  lever  put  into  place/ 

(Godfrey's  colour  rose ;  Peter's  tone,  even  more  than  his  words, 
had  been  insulting. 

*  It's  a  valuable  machine,  and  I  won't  have  it  tampered  with 
by  people  who  don't  understand  it.    Tou  can  go  back.  Fowler.' 

The  blacksmith  began  to  put  on  his  waistcoat  with  a  lowering 
brow: 

^  I  do  'low  I  could  manage  it  so  well  as  another,'  he  was  beginning, 
when  Peter  cut  him  short. 

*  Nonsense,  Grodfrey ;  don't  be  a  fool !  The  man  can  do  it  all 
right.  There,  don't  waste  time  staring  about  you,  John ;  get  to 
work  at  once.' 

*  I  forbid  you  to  touch  that  machine.  Fowler,'  said  Gk)dfrey. 

*  Well,  be  I  to  do  it  or  hain't  I  ? '  inquired  the  blacksmith, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other,  his  waistcoat  hanging  loose  from  his 
sinewy  arms,  his  straw  hat  pushed  back  on  his  perspiring  brow. 
^  'Tis  a  bit  puzzlin'  for  a  man  to  be  ardered  from  one  side  to  t'  other 
like  this.    Who  be  the  master  here  ?  ' 

A  dead  pause  ensued;  the  brothers  looked  steadily  at  each 
other  for  a  full  minute  without  replying,  then  Godfrey  said,  in  a 
decided  voice : 

*  I  am !  I  think  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood. 
/  am  the  master ! ' 

*  There  shall  be  no  mistake  about  it  in  future,'  cried  Peter,  with 
a  harsh  laugh,  as  he  walked  away. 

John  Fowler,  who  was  not  a  very  perceptive  person,  gazed 
interrogatively  at  Godfrey,  his  waistcoat  still  dangling  from  his 
elbows. 

'  Be  I  to  do  this  'ere  job,  then  ?  '  he  inquired. 

*  No,'  said  Godfrey  shortly. 

Fowler  finished  putting  on  his  waistcoat,  donned  his  coat  on 
top  of  it,  picked  up  his  tools,  and  followed  in  Peter's  wake.  But, 
hasten  as  he  might,  he  could  not  catch  him  up;  and  pre* 
sently  their  roads  diverged,  for  while  the  blacksmith  took  the 
path  to  the  village,  Peter  turned  ofi  abruptly  in  the  direction  of 
Crayford, 
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He  did  not  return  till  nightfall ;  Godfrey  and  his  mother  had 
already  finished  sapper,  and  received  him  with  stem  dignity.  News 
of  the  encomiter  between  the  brothers  had  been  duly  carried  to 
lirs.  Hounsell  with  sundry  exaggerations.  Peter,  as  has  been 
said,  was  not  such  a  f ayonrite  as  his  brother,  and  popular  feeling 
was  against  him.  *  He  had  cheeked  Mabter  Godfrey  terr'ble,'  it 
was  said,  *  an*  gone  marchin*  off  wi'  hisself  in  a  regular  tantrum !  * 
Godfrey,  on  being  questioned,  had  unwillingly  admitted  that  the 
narrative  was  true  in  the  main.  Peter  had  not  come  back  for 
dinner  or  tea,  and  was  late  even  for  supper — ^the  cup  of  his  iniquity 
was  full. 

*  You  don't  want  any  supper,  I  suppose,*  began  lirs.  Hoimsell, 
in  a  tone  of  lofty  severity,  ^e  never  could  realise  that  Peter  was 
no  longer  a  child. 

*  No,'  said  Peter,  *  I  don't.' 

The  answer  was  so  unexpected  that  she  paused  a  moment 
before  continuing :  *  You  might  at  least  have  the  manners  to  let 
me  know  when  you  don't  intend  to  return  for  meals.  It  would 
show  more  respect  for  your  mother.' 

Peter's  nostrils  dilated  and  his  mouth  twitched. 

*  Oh,  Fm  learning  to  be  respectful  aU  right,'  he  said. 

*If  you  are  hinting  at  what  passed  between  you  and  your 
brother  to-day,'  said  Hbs.  Hounsell,  *  I  must  tell  you  that  I  think 
Godfrey  was  perfectly  right— perfectly.  You  forget  yourself  too 
often.' 

'  Don't  be  afraid,'  said  Peter, '  I  sha'n't  forget  myself  again.' 
He  crossed  the  room  towards  her,  and  in  spite  of  her  indigna- 
tion, her  heart  ached  for  him  as  she  saw  how  pale  he  was. 

*  You  must  want  something  to  eat,  my  dear,'  she  said,  in  a  gentier 
tone. 

*  No,  I  don't ;  I  had  some  bread  and  cheese  at  the  Blue  Lion.' 
Mrs.  Hounsell  drew  back  with  a  little  shiver  of  indignation. 

That  her  son  should  stoop  to  refresh  himself  at  a  low  public-house 
when  his  mother's  bountiful  table  awaited  him  was,  to  her,  as 
wicked  as  it  was  incomprehensible. 

*  Oh,  indeed  I '  she  said  frigidly. 

Peter  bent  over  her,  however,  and  his  hand  dropped  for  a 
moment  on  her  shoulder. 

*  Good-night,  mother,'  he  said,  and  kissed  her. 

lirs.  Hounsell  and  GU>dfrey  looked  at  each  other  as  he  went  out 
of  the  room. 

*  Godfrey,'  whispered  Mrs.  Hounsell  tremulously,  after  a  moment. 
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Mo  70a  think — oan  it  be  possible  that  your  brother  has  been 
drinking  ? '  - 

*Fm  quite  sure  he  hasn't,*  retained  Godfrey  warmly;  *he*8 
just  put  oat  at  what  happened  to-day — Vva  sorry  it  did  happen ; 
bat  I  really  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.' 

Peter  was  not  yet  in  bed  when  Qodfiey  joined  him  in  their  big 
old-fashioned  bedroom.  He  was  standing  by  the  window  loddng 
out  into  the  night,  not,  as  so  often  of  late,  towards  Grayford,  but 
towards  the  white  ribbon  of  road  that  gleamed  like  silver  under  the 
moon.  ^ 

Godfrey  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair  and  began  to  unlace  his 
boots,  glancing  surreptitiously  from  time  to  time  at  the  motionless 
broad-shouldered  figure  which  loomed  darkly  against  the  middle 
window.  As  he  raised  his  head  at  last  he  called  Peter's  name  in 
a  low  voice. 

*  Well  %  '  said  the  other,  without  turning  round. 

*  I  say,'  continued  Godfrey,  hesitatingly,  *  you  don't  bear  malice, 
do  you,  old  chap  t ' 

*  No,  I  don't  bear  malice,'  returned  Peter,  his  voice  sounding 
unlike  itself  because  of  a  lump  which  had  suddenly  come  in  his 
throat ;  *  it's  all  right.' 

*  You  know  I've  always  tried  to  give  in  to  you  as  much  as  I 
could,'  pursued  Godfrey;  *  but  to-day,  when  you  went  flatly  against 
my  orders ^ 

*  Yes,'  said  Peter,  *  I  was  a  bit  of  an  ass,  wasn't  I  ?  I  forgot 
myself,  as  the  mother  says.' 

Grodfrey  sighed  impatiently.  He  could  not  make  Peter  out ; 
this  unexpected  meekness  was  not  likely  to  be  genuine,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Peter  was  too  generous  by  nature  to  repel  an  advance 
that  was  kindly  meant. 

*  You  won't  make  it  up,  then  ? '  he  said  tentatively,  after  a 
pause. 

*  Make  what  up  f  '  returned  his  brother,  wheeling  right  round, 
and  coming  towards  him.  ^  FU  shake  hands,  if  that's  what  you 
mean  ;  and  I  bear  you  no  grudge.  This  thing  was  bound  to  happen. 
Shake  hands  !    I'm  glad  to  do  it — it'll  be  the  last  time.' 

'  Oh,  go  on ! '  cried  Godfrey,  cheerily.  *  What  does  a  bit  of  a 
scrimmage  signify  between  brothers  ?  I  daresay  we'll  have  plenty 
more  without  Ukhig  each  other  any  the  worse.' 

'  No,  we  sha'n't ! '  said  Peter,  in  the  same  lifeless  tone,  as  he 
dropped  Gk)dfrey's  hand. 

No  more  passed  between  them  then,  and  soon  the  sound  of 
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Oodfrey's  legnlar  breathing  annoiinoed  that  he  was  asleep.  The 
storm  had  blown  over,  after  aU,  and  the  moon  now  shone  in,  dear 
and  bright,  through  the  miourtained  windows.  Peter  lay  staring 
about  him»  now  at  the  beamed  ceiling,  now  at  the  curious  old 
tapestried  walls,  sometimes  conscious  of  a  dull  pain  as  he  told 
himself  that  the  familiar  room  would  know  him  no  more,  but 
more  frequently  revolving  a  difficult  problem :  Should  it  be  the 
road— or  the  other  alternative  ? 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  he  rose,  and  after  a  cautious  glance 
at  Godfrey's  sleeping  form,  crossed  the  room  to  the  chest  where  his 
own  belongings  were  bestowed.  Thrusting  his  hand  into  the  right- 
hand  comer  of  this,  and  fumbling  for  a  moment  amid  its  contents, 
he  drew  forth  a  small  box  wherein  Nathalie's  handkerchief  lay 
neatly  folded.  Had  she  asked  for  it  again  he  had  intended  to 
return  it  to  her ;  but  somehow  she  never  had  asked,  and  though 
Peter,  from  motives  of  prudence,  no  longer  carried  it  about  his 
person,  he  congratulated  himself  every  day  that  it  remained  in  his 
possession. 

Now,  however,  he  must  make  his  choice ;  if  he  took  the  road 
the  handkerchief  must  be  given  back  to  Nathalie,  with  a  farewell 
letter  of  explanation  and,  it  might  be,  reproach.  But  if  he  did  not 
take  the  road  ? 

Half-unconsciously  he  raised  the  flimsy  thing  to  his  lips,  and 
the  faint  perfume  which  still  clung  to  it,  and  which  was  always 
associated  with  her  presence,  rose  to  his  nostrils. 

Peter  hurriedly  thrust  it  back  amid  its  wrappers,  and  drew  a 
long  breath.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  now — ^it  should  not  be  the 
roadl 


(To  he  contvnued*) 
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THE  question  of  American  copyrights  and  British  copjrwrongs 
does  not  much  affect  the  general  public,  or  even  most  British 
authors.  For  me,  I  am  entirely  unconcerned.  It  is  the  English, 
if  it  is  anybody,  who  buy  our  books ;  it  is  the  Americans  who  ask 
for  our  autographs.  But  there  has  been  a  deluge  of  correspondence 
on  the  subject  in  the  Standard^  analysed  by  Mr.  E.  Marston  in  the 
Publishers^  Circular.  My  own  contribution  to  public  opinion,  I 
find,  is  this :  '  The  whole  question  is  too  metaphysical  for  me,  but 
it  is  certain '  (this  seems  a  non  sequitur) '  that  the  novel  trade  is  over- 
crowded by  incapable  authors.'  Indeed,  twenty-six  of  the  authors 
whose  opin'ons  are  cited  are  hardened  and  habitual  novelists, 
by  habit  and  repute  authors  of  romances.  Of  twelve  others  I 
never  heard  before  in  the  whole  course  of  my  terrene  existence. 
That  makes  thirty-eight.  Of  the  others,  four  or  five  are  men  of 
letters,  who3e  private  emoluments  cannot  be  vastly  affected  by 
the  American  market,  because  belles  lettres  are  the  joy  of  a  Uttie 
flock ;  there  is  one  poet,  if  by  ^  Mr.  Lewis  Morris '  is  meant  Sir 
Lewis  Morris ;  there  are  two  publishers,  and  a  diplomatist,  who 
is  far  too  diplomatic  to  sign  his  name,  and  probably  ¥nx)te  in 
cipher. 

One  novelist  recommends  (and  he  a  cricketer!)  'a  partial 
block  on  our  side.'  He  must  know  the  results  of  ^  a  partial  block.' 
The  catch  goes  to  wicket-keeper,  short  slip,  or  third  man.  Besides, 
what  is  there  to  block  ?  The  American  novelist — ^it  is  at  top  and 
bottom  a  question  of  novels — does  not  often  get  near  our  wickets. 
We  have  uncommonly  little  use  for  modem  American  novels. 
Spanish  ditto  are  vastly  preferable.  This  is  what  Mr.  Lucy  calls 
'  the  inadequacy  of  the  rejoinder.'  The  Americans  and  we  seem 
not  to  care  much  for  each  other's  romances,  whereas,  in  the  old 
days  when  the  Jolly  Rodger  flew  fearless,  and  there  was  no 
copyright  at  aU,  American  pubUshers  would  reprint  abnost  any 
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English  fiction.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  says  that  the  present  rules 
of  the  game  are  *  irritating  to  writers.'  De  minimiB  non  curat 
scfipoT,  and,  if  the  writer  is  not  a  novelist,  minima  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  that  he  can  expect  from  America.  Mr.  Harrison  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  present  rules  are  '  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
true  literature  to  both  peoples.'  I  don't  see  that  much  ^true 
literature '  (copyright)  is  going  about  in  danger  of  injury,  and  if 
the  literature  were  really  true  literature,  is  it  in  such  great  demand  ? 
Have  we  not  periodicals  like  Superfltuyus  Bilge,  and  Spicy  Snap- 
shotSy  and  Smart  Society  ? 

One  might  be  excited  if  one  were  a  novelist  popular  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  though  several  most  popular  novelists  have 
preserved  a  golden  silence,  in  company  with  almost  all  our  his- 
torians, poets  (who  could  poll  a  heavy  vote),  scholars,  and  writers 
on  primitive  culture.  Theologians  hold  their  peace  absolutely ; 
also  Assyriologists,  biographers,  writers  on  etiquette,  cricketers, 
archsBologists,  economists,  and  physicists^  So  the  respondents  arc 
not  ^  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  authors '  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Not  one  of  them — mark  this  !  (unless  it  be 
Lord  Avebury,  about  whom  I  am  not  certain) — ^belongs  to  the  British 
Academy,  and,  naturally,  the  works  of  members  of  our  Academy 
miMt  be  in  great  request  among  a  highly  cultured  people  like  the 
citizens  of  the  great  Republic.  Yet  they  are  not  complaining. 
Only  the  novelists,  and  not  all  of  them,  lift  up  their  voices,  and 
even  of  those  who  speak  many  do  not  really  seem  to  care  one 
single  Hardheady  which  I  mention  as  a  coin  despised  even  by  the 
Scottish  people  in  1559.  I  cannot  put  it  lower  than  that !  '  By 
my  halidome '  (as  Horace  Walpole  says),  methinks  that  America 
can  now  grow  her  own  novels,  her  philosophies,  histories,  and 
biographies  of  her  eminent  men.  She  no  more  needs  ours  than 
we  covet  those  of  sunny  Greece. 

This  reminds  me  to  hope  that  no  harm  will  befall  that  humorous 
Russian  novelist  M.  Maxime  Gbrky.  I  have  been  requested,  in  a 
telegram  from  a  newspaper,  to  sign  a  protest  against  this  gentle- 
man's execution.  But  I  was  not  informed  in  what  manner  he  had 
offended  his  country's  laws,  and,  even  if  he  has  offended,  what 
have  we  to  do  with  the  purely  domestic  justice  of  a  foreign 
State  ?     Would  Poles  or  Finns  protest  if  our  laws  condemned,  say, 
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Mr.  Homang  to  the  axe  and  the  block,  and  would  they  ask  othera 
to  protest^  who  know  nothing  about  the  whole  afiEair  ? 

4c 

Does  anyone  want  to  see  a  German  Biblical  critic  brou^t  to 
his  bearings  ?  If  so,  let  him  read  Fa/niaisies  BihIioo-MyihologiqueSy 
by  Monsieur  E.  Cosquin,  the  great  Fr.nch  foUdorist.  As  he  pub- 
lishes in  La  Revue  BMique  Internationale,  January  1905  (Lecoffre, 
Paris),  it  is  possible  that  a  brief  account  of  his  amusing  essay  may 
suffice  the  British  amateur.  M.  Cosquin  starts  from  Professor 
Winckler's  History  of  Isrady  volume  ii.  (1900).  The  work  was 
lately  applauded,  as  regards  the  point  at  issue,  by  an  eminent 
English  divine  in  one  of  the  magazines.  It  may  be  an  excellent 
book,  but  Professor  Winckler  is  quoted  as  saying  that  ^  the  chart 
of  the  starry  heavens  is  the  best  guide  across  the  entangled  paths 
of  (Hebrew)  legends.'  This  is  the  discovery  of  M.  Stucken ;  the 
stories  in  Qenesb  are  stellar  myths,  applied  to  human  beings.  The 
origin  of  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  is  stellar  mythology.  This 
is  a  mere  revival  of  what  we  thought  an  obsolete  fancy :  stellar 
mythology,  cloud  mythology,  solar  mythology !  However,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Stucken,  *  all  the  myths  in  the  world  may  be  traced  to 
the  myth  of  Creation ;  the  separation  of  the  first  parents,  Heaven 
and  Earth.'  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  myths  of  the  separation 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  but  only  Mr.  Casaubon  will  believe  that  any 
one  fable  is  '  the  key  to  aU  mythologies.' 

4t      4t 

4t 

However,  M.  Stucken  starts  from  a  Japanese  legend  with 
eleven  *  motives.' 

1.  The  first  parents  give  birth  to  all  sorts  of  things,  last  to  the 
Qod  of  Eire,  who  bums  his  mother.  His  father  cuts  him  into 
coUops.  This  motive  is  enough,  at  present.  It  yields,  we  are  told, 
the  original  shape  of  the  story  of  Hagar  and  IshmaeL  But  Ishmael 
was  not  cut  into  collops  by  Abraham ;  on  the  contrary,  he  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  Ishmaelites !  M.  Stucken  proves  his  point 
thus :  the  story  of  Ishmael  is  a  *  double '  of  the  story  of  Isaac. 
But  Isaac  was  not  chopped  up  by  Abraham ;  he  became  the  father 
of  Jacob.  That  does  not  matter.  Abraham  once  meant  to  sacri- 
fice Isaac.  He  was  *  prevailed  upon  to  stop,'  but,  in  the  original 
form  of  the  story  (which  no  mortal  has  ever  seen)  he  must  have 
cut  Isaac  up,  and  Isaac  must  have  come  to  life  again,  and  Isaac  is 
the  same  as  Ishmael,  and  Ishmael  is  the  same  as  the  Japanese  Fir^ 
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God,  who  was  cut  up  by  his  angry  father !  For  his  mother,  in 
Japanese,  ran  away  from  her  husband,  as  Ishmael's  mother,  Hagar, 
was  turned  adrift  by  Sarah. 


To  this  amazing  argument  M.  Cosquin  replies  by  denying  the 
major  premiss.  The  Japanese  story  (translated  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Chamberlain)  does  not  say  that  the  Japanese  goddess  ran  away 
bom.  her  husband.  Her  husband  did  not  chop  up  her  baby  till 
after  she  had  died  in  her  bed !  Her  husband  then  went  down  to 
Hades  to  look  for  her,  and  found  that,  like  Persephone  in  Greece, 
she  had  tasted  the  food  of  the  dead,  worse  luck,  and  could  '  never 
come  back  no  more.'  M.  Stucken,  says  M.  Cosquin,  has  left  all 
that  out,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  at  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  and  has  put 
in  a  fancy  version,  not  to  be  found  in  our  Japanese  author !  How 
he  gets  at  Hagar  and  Ishmael  we  have  seen. 


4c      4c 
4t 


Again,  Moses  took  oS  Aaron's  priestly  robes,  before  his  death, 
and  put  them  on  his  son.  The  Japanese  god  who  went  into  Hades 
also  took  off  '  his  august  trousers ' :  the  same  story,  you  see  !  The 
two  stories  are  identical !  M.  Cosquin  decides  that  the  method  of 
M.  Stucken  *  lacks  common  sense,'  and  science  is  organised  common 
sense.  But  M.  Stucken  publishes  in  a  series  directed  by  Professor 
Winckler,  and  Professor  Winckler  is  a  Higher  Critic.  The  whole 
affair  is  a  relapse  on  the  method  of  Jacob  Bryant,  who  found  the 
Key  of  Mythologies  in  Noah's  Ark.  Students  of  mythology  thought 
that  this  kind  of  thing  was  exploded,  but  no,  it  has  got  into  Biblical 
criticism ;  it  has  got  into  German  books,  and  our  native  learned 
drink  it  greedily.  The  entire  system,  as  described  by  M.  Cosquin, 
of  conducting  an  argument  by  omitting  the  actual  facts,  by  invent- 
ing the  original  of  a  story,  and  then  taking  for  granted  that  the 
invention  correctiy  represents  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  the 
seizing  on  an  essential  resemblance  between  a  god  who  takes  off 
his  trousers  because  they  are  polluted  by  the  under  world,  and  a 
man  who  puts  the  robes  of  a  dying  priest  on  his  living  successor — 
the  whole  affair,  in  short,  is  a  relapse  into  the  fancies  of  a  school 
long  obsolete  in  England.  Retired  colonels  may,  and  do,  occupy 
their  leisure  in  devising  systems  like  this ;  so  do  American  ladies. 
But  if  British  Higher  Critics  are  capable  of  absorbing  such  ideas, 
we  must  view  them  with  pity.  Twenty  years  ago  I  found  out 
something  in  archaeology.    Not  a  British  savant  alluded  to  it  till 
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it  was  found  out  again  by  a  Danish  savant  who  knew  his  business, 
and  then  the  facts  were  welcomed. 

An  article  on  '  The  Renascence  of  Sycophantism,'  in  Black- 
wood^ s  Magazine  for  February,  astonishes  the  infrequent  reader  of 
the  books  of  the  day.  The  subject  is  a  volume  which  I  never  saw, 
Theodore  Watts-DurUon,  Poety  Novelist,  Critic,  by  James  Douglas.^ 
Books  about  living  men  and  women  are  adventures  of  dubious 
propriety.  In  a  few  short  years  the  most  distinguished  and  inter- 
esting of  our  contemporaries  will  be  with  rich  TuUus  and  Ancus, 
insensible  alike  to  the  mud  and  the  perfumes  which  biographers 
may  throw.  I  have  heard  of  ghosts  who  came  back  to  say  that 
they  owed  somebody  three-and-fourpence,  but  never  of  a  ghost  of 
a  poet,  novelist,  and  critic  who  appeared  to  say  anything  about 
his  biography  or  his  biographer.    Yet  a  good  deal  may  be  said  ! 

Conceive,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emotions  of  a  living  novelist, 
critic,  and  poet  who  reads,  in  Mr.  Douglas's  *  fat  volume '  that 
when  he  left  people  in  a  room  '  some  expected  to  see  him  much 
darker  than  they  found  him  to  be,  some '  (and  what  good  memories 
for  trifles  they  must  possess  !)  '  recalled  the  fact  that  Miss  Corkran 
.  .  .  described  his  dark-brown  eyes  as  green,  through  a  printer's 
error,  no  doubt.'  What  an  odd  coqaiUe !  No  critic,  novelist,  and 
poet,  surely,  can  like  to  read  this  tattle  about  himself.  He  must 
blush  to  find  it  fame.  What  does  it  matter  whether  people  '  see 
him  darker'  or  not  so  dark,  a  Moor  or  an  Albino,  whether  his 
heaux  yeux  are  violet,  amber,  golden,  or  *  the  greyest  of  things 
blue,  the  bluest  of  things  grey '  ?  Not  less,  but  more  annoying  it 
must  be  to  a  novelist,  critic,  and  poet  to  be  credited  with  '  a  per- 
petual coruscation  of  the  cosmic  spirit,'  whatever  the  cosmic  spirit 
may  be.  The  flattery  would  be  pitched  too  high  if  applied  to  the 
aurora  borealis,  or  the  zodiacal  Ught,  or  radium  in  its  wildest 
dreams.  The  unlucky  critic,  novelist,  and  poet  is  next  credited 
with  *  the  new  cosmic  humour.*  The  New  Humour  is  an  old  story, 
but  the  new  cosmic  humour  is  very  new  indeed ;  it  must  be  excel- 
lent if  it  is  preferable  to  the  old  humour,  confined  hitherto,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  to  this  little  planet  of  Shakespeare  and  Fielding. 
Perhaps  the  jokes  of  the  new  cosmic  humour  can  only  be  seen 

*  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  1904. 
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through  a  telescope  ?    It  appears  that  there  also  exist,  as  well  as 

earthly  and  unearthly  humour,  humours  '  relative '  and  humours 

'  absolute  * — 

^  In  all  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute.' 

Only  the  absolute,  one  surmises,  can  understand  humour  that 
is  not  relative  to  something  or  other;  though,  of  course,  there 
exists  humour  that  is  so  far  absolute  as  to  be  absolutely  bad.  One 
needs  to  see  specimens  before  one  can  be  sure  that  one  knows 
whether  this  humorous  passage  is  *  cosmic,'  or  merely  *  absolute ' ; 
and  whether  that  is  ^  terrene,'  or  simply  '  relative.'  In  future, 
when  one  reads  Molidre  or  Shakespeare,  Fielding  or  Swift,  one  will 
be  haunted  by  the  doubt,  ^  Is  this  humour  the  right  cosmic  I ' 
But,  after  aU,  it  cannot  be,  for  your  cosmic  humour  is  *  new,'  and 
ihcA  is  the  humour  of  it.  This  reflection  is  full  of  consolation ;  we 
know  where  to  go  for  the  old  humour,  and  can  shun  the  new  cosmic 
humour  as  if  it  were  a  patent  new  Temperance  beverage,  or  that 
^  Kegular  Stunner '  which  a  temperate  amateur  would  prefer  to 
avoid. 

The  following  advertisement,  which  has  been  sent  to  me,  is, 
perhaps,  of  the  cosmic  variety  of  humour ;  at  all  events,  it  is  '  new ' 
enough,  and  the  reference  to  '  The  Chance  of  the  Geologic  Period ' 
bears  a  moderately  cosmic  complexion : 

*THE  CHANCE  OP  THE  YEAR! 
'THE  CHANCE  OP  THE  CENTURY!! 
'  THE  GHAl^CE  OP  THE  GEOLOGIC  PERIOD ! ! ! 

'  Everyone  into  whose  hands  this  pamphlet  may  come  is  sure  to 
know  somebody  ambitious  to  make  a  name  in  Literature.  Here  is 
his  opportunity.  Bbginnebs  with  Brains  have  a  better  chance 
than  professional  critics  who  are  perhaps  palsied  by  prejudice.' 

The  chance  is  this.  The  S.P.R.T.  or  Society  for  Propagating 
Religious  Truth,  offers  100/.  for  the  best  essay  on  the  works  of 
Aleister  Crowley.  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Crowley ;  but  he  is  the 
author  of  Jezebel  (21«.),  Carmen  Saeculare  (hitherto  attributed  to 
Placcus),  Ahdb,  Alice,  The  Said  of  Osiris,  and  many,  many  other 
works.    Competitors  must  purchase  these,  which  are  being  reprinted 
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in  a  cheap  form.  '  Should  two  essays  appear  of  supreme  and  equal 
merit ' — say  with  '  a  perpetual  coruscation  of  the  cosmic  spirit/  as 
Mr.  Douglas  writes — then  the  Society  will  raise  the  pool  to  1 50Z.,  and 
the  winners  will  divide  that  princely  sum.  But  first  they  must  read 
the  works  of  Mr.  Aleister  Crowley,  so  I  do  not  mean  to  enter :  I  do 
not  feel  absolute  enough.  If  cmy  reader  of  these  lines  wants  to 
enter,  let  him  communicate  with  The  Secretary,  S.P.R.T.,  Bole- 
skine,  Foyers,  Inverness.  Being,  in  a  way,  ^a  professional,'  I 
am  '  perhaps  palsied  by  prejudice.' 

How  does  it  work  out  as  a  commercial  speculation  ?  Say  that 
I  have  written  seventy  works,  and  offer  a  prize  of  lOOt.  for  the  best 
essay  on  them.  Let  us  put  the  price  at  five  shillings  a  volume. 
Competitors  must  each  pay  me  three  hundred  and  fifty  shillings. 
That  makes  about  17{.,  and  some  odd  shillings ;  I  am  no  mathe- 
matician, but  it  is  thereabouts.  Now,  say  that  only  five  hundred  per- 
sons are  '  ambitious  to  make  a  name  in  literature.'  Five  hundred 
times  ni.  is  8500{.,  out  of  which  I  shall  refund,  as  a  prize,  say,  1501. 
I  net  835(X. :  not  bad.  Mr.  Crowley  has  only  written  nineteen 
books,  not  seventy,  but  there  may  be  thousands  of  competitors  for 
his  prize ;  if  so,  whether  ReUgious  Truth  is  advcmced  or  not,  the 
pecuniary  results  will  be  gratifying.  I  expect  to  see  this  plan 
freely  adopted  by  modem  authors  with  a  genius  for  advertisement. 
That  sort  of  genius,  at  least,  is  common,  and  is  rather  ill-advised. 
Men  of  soaring  powers  let  themselves  be  photographed  with  their 
favourite  dogs,  cats,  mongooses,  books,  pictures,  statues,  old  hats, 
to  illustrate  articles  about  the  shapes  of  their  noses,  the  colour  of 
their  flashing  peepers,  their  too  obvious  failure  to  use  Tatcho,  their 
grandmothers,  their  conversation,  their  royalties,  their  translators, 
their  lady  admirers,  their  choice  of  a  sepulchre,  their  taste  in  teas 
or  in  cigarettes,  their  holdiay  adventures,  their  old  slippers,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  do  not  even  beUeve  that  it  is  good  business  as 
advertisement.  Thousands  of  people  would  swallow  this  informa- 
tion— they  would  read  it  if  it  were  about  Jones  or  X. — ^who  will 
never  open  the  pages  of  the  author  that  is  tattled  about.  Happily 
a  few  writers,  and  these  the  best,  have  not  made  friends  with  this 
Mammon  of  journalistic  unrighteousness. 

The  writers  of  fictitious  *  memoirs'  are  wicked  men.  Some- 
body called,  or  calling  himself,  Vandam  or  Van  Danmie,  or  a  name 
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of  that  kind,  was  guilty,  many  years  ago,  of  a  book  about  Parisian 
characters  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  the  late 
Empire.  He  spoke  of  a  mysterious  Major  Eraser,  who  affected  to 
remember  persons  of  remote  historic  times,  and  had  plenty  of 
money,  but  no  known  antecedents,  a  kind  of  Parisian  Melchizedek. 
Much  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  I  aUuded  to  this  Major  Fraser  as 
an  aoataf  of  the  famous  charlatan  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Saint- 
Oermain.  The  book  in  which  this  remark  occurs,  Historical 
Mysteries^  was  reviewed  by  M.  Th.  de  Wyzewa  in  the  Revue  des 

DeuX'Mondes^  and  the  critic  scouted  Mr.  Van  D ^'s  legend  of 

Major  Fraser.  He  was  well  inspired.  A  Polish  gentleman,  who  had 
read  the  review  by  M.  de  Wyzewa,  very  kindly  sends  me  information 
about  the  Major.  There  was  no  mystery  about  that  gallant  officer,  a 
member  of  tiie  House  of  Fraser  of  Saltoun,  with  sixteen  authentic 
quarterings,  and  everything  handsome  about  him.  He  lived,  when 
young,  a  somewhat  adventurous  Ufe  abroad,  taking  part  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Spain.  He  was  not  '  the  illegitimate  son  of  some 
exalted  person,'  royal  or  otherwise,  at  the  Spanish  Court.  He 
was  known,  at  the  French  Jockey  Club,  to  the  father  of  my  in- 
formant, and  had  no  more  to  do  with  Saint-Qermain  than  with 
Rob  Boy  Macgregor,  or  the  Chevalier  Strong.   I  never  did  believe  in 

the  myth  of  Mr.  Van  D ,  but  I  thought  it  agreeably  picturesque. 

The  author  did  not  aim  at  being  a  scientific  historian — quite  the 
reverse. 

A  new  and  authentic  anecdote  of  Queen  Mary  is  always  welcome, 
and  Mr.  Murray  Rose  quotes  one  in  the  ScoUish  Historical  Review, 
Randolph,  the  English  resident  at  Edinburgh,  writes  that  he  wishes 
all  cardinak  were  *  like  him  who  gave  up  the  ghost  with  a  whin- 
yard  *  (dagger)  *  in  his  heart  in  the  CasUe  of  St.  Andrews.'  The 
idea  puts  him  ^  in  merrie  pynne,'  as  he  says,  and  he  tells  his  anec- 
dote. When  Queen  Mary  was  a  little  girl  of  three,  or  thereabouts, 
in  Scotland,  Cardinal  Beaton  entered  the  room  where  she  was, 
apparently  in  his  red  robes.  The  royal  child  cried  : '  Kill  Redeaton, 
kill  Redeaton !  He  will  take  me  away.'  Redeaton,  says  Ran- 
dolph, is  the  same  sort  of  being  as  Robin  Goodfellow. 

♦    ♦ 

♦ 

The  Queen  really  meant  the  Red  Etin,  a  monster  in  an  old 
Scottish  nursery  tale,  which  the  curious  will  find  in  The  Blue  Fairy 
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Book  (page  385).  The  rhyme  about  him,  which  the  little  Queen 
would  know,  runs  thus : 

The  Red  Etin  of  Ireland, 

He  lived  in  Ballygan, 
He  stole  King  Malcolm's  daughter, 

The  King  of  fair  Scotland ; 
He  beats  her,  he  binds  her, 

He  la3rs  on  her  a  band, 
And  every  day  he  dings  her 

With  a  bright  silver  wand. 

Being  the  daughter  of  '  the  King  of  fair  Scotland,'  the  little  Queen 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Bed  Etin,  the  cardinal,  had 
come  especially  to  take  her  away.  He  must  have  been  killed  not 
many  months  later.  The  subject  would  make  a  pretty  picture  in 
the  old-fashioned  genre  of  historical  anecdote. 

*  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings ' — the  pretty  baby 
Queen  spoke  the  truth.  The  Red  Etin,  or  his  party,  did  '  take 
her  away,'  away  to  France,  and  a  French  marriage  and  a  creed 
which  was  no  longer  that  of  her  people,  to  a  destiny  worse  than 
that  of  ^  King  Malcolm's  daughter '  in  the  song  and  the  story. 
Randolph  noticed  that  fulfilment  of  prophecy  before  Mary 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  set  her  foot  on  that  path  where  her 
sorrows  were  to  be. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Hay  Fever. 

By  Walter  Hbrbibs  Pollock  and  Guy  C.  Pollock. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

NOW,  the  person  who  received  the  descending  form  of  the  mnch- 
endnring  and  much-contriving  Henry  Tempest  was,  forta- 
nately  for  him,  none  other  than  the  faithful  Pettigood — Pettigood, 
the  man  of  Destiny,  who,  by  much  exertion  of  intelligence  and 
industry,  and  urged  on,  as  he  felt,  by  the  finger  of  Fate,  had  tracked 
his  beloved  master  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  wherein  the  stockbroker 
had  taken  refuge. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Tempest !  Dear  sir !  I  find  you  at  last ! '  cried 
Pettigood ;  and,  *  Pettigood  !  Thank  goodness  it's  you !  How 
did  you  get  here  ?  How  did  you  get  here  %  '  cried  the  stockbroker 
almost  in  a  breath. 

*  On  a  bicycle,  sir,  from  Three-Mile  Hollow,'  replied  Pettigood. 

*  What ! '  said  the  other,  *  you,  Pettigood,  on  a  bicycle !  Ha  ! 
ha !  but  no  matter !   As  you  came  on  it,  so  must  I  go  away  on  it.' 

*  But,  sir,  can  you  ride  it  ?  ' 

^  You  little  know  what  I  can  do  when  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  mischief.  Don't  interrupt.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  I  must 
away  at  once.  Put  on  this  frock-coat,  quick.  Give  me  your  coat 
and  overcoat.  Change  hats  for  the  second  time  to-day.  Where's 
your  machine  ?  Here,  good.  Help  me  on  to  it.'  This  was  accom- 
plished not  without  difficulty.  *  And  now  observe  that  you  must 
above  all  things  keep  them  at  bay  as  long  as  you  can.  Farewell ! 
And  if  for  ever,  still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well !  * 

With  these  hasty  and  not  very  illuminating  words,  Mr.  Tempest 
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mounted  Pettigood's  hired  bicycle  (he  had  ridden  a  bicycle  before, 
bat  not  for  some  time  past),  and  took  a  corkscrewy  but  swift 
course  down  the  path  leading  to  the  high  road  by  which  Pettigood 
had  come.  The  stockbroker,  in  his  deeds  and  talk,  had  displayed 
the  swiftness  of  a  prince  of  *  quick-change '  and  patter,  and  had 
withal  been  so  masterful  that  Pettigood  was  debarred  from  even 
thinking  of  any  remonstrance,  and  much  more  from  uttering  any. 
As  he  watched  his  master  disappearing  in  a  zigzag  fashion,  he 
regained  the  faculty  of  thought,  and  felt  that  once  again  he  must 
rise  to  a  somewhat  bewildering  situation.  He  had  no  certainty  as 
to  what  Mr.  Tempest  had  been  doing,  and  no  means  even  of  guessing 
whitherhe  was  going.  But  he  had  been  left  with  definite  instructions 
to  *  keep  them  at  bay,'  and  to  obeying  these  instructions,  ignorant 
though  he  was  of  who  they  might  be  precisely,  he  bent  every  nerve. 
*  That,'  he  said  to  himself,  ^  is  my  one  plain  duty.  I  must  do  it. 
England  and  Mr.  Tempest  expect  it.  And  whoever  may  be  the 
other  part  of  the  company  described  by  the  short  title  of  tAey,  it's 
pretty  certain  that  those  Sapley  people  must  be  in  it,  and  if  I  can 
pay  them  out,  so  much  the  better.'  Wherefore  he  assumed  an 
attitude  as  like  that  of  Mr.  Tempest  as  he  could,  for  that  surely  was, 
he  argued  to  himself,  a  proceeding  indicated  by  the  stockbroker's 
whirling  words,  and  composed  himself  to  wait  for  what  might 
happen  next. 

While  he  is  waiting,  let  us  tell  as  briefly  as  may  be  what  actually 
had  happened  to  Mark  Hawley,  the  detective,  whom  we  left  in  the 
inside  of  a  mummy-case,  in  the  inside  of  a  lake  into  which  he  had 
been  forcibly  thrown  by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Tempest,  who  certainly 
added  injury  to  insult  by  giving  these  orders  in  the  character  of  his 
very  victim.  Hawley's  was  at  best  a  parlous  case,  but  might  have 
been  infinitely  worse  had  not  the  shrill  whistle  given  by  the  stock- 
broker led  to  those  inside  the  house  rushing  as  hard  as  they  could 
out  of  the  house  and  arriving  on  the  scene  just  in  time  to  see  the 
mummy-case  touch  the  surface  of  the  water. 

^  Pull  it  out  at  once,'  cried  Sir  Oeoige  Paston,  who,  with  Archie 
Tempest,  headed  a  small  crowd ;  *  there's  a  man  in  it ! ' 

*  A  man  in  it ! '  exclaimed  Professor  Sapley,  helplessly  agape. 
^  What !  in  an  infernal  machine  I ' 

*  An  infernal  pack  of  idiots ! '  interjected  Archie,  who  had 
quickly  descried,  and  as  quickly  caught  up  and  worked  into  a  line 
with  a  noose,  the  rope  lying  on  the  lawn. 

*  Now,  my  lads,  stand  by  to  heave  with  a  will  the  moment  the 
noose  catches.' 
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As  the  words  left  his  mouth,  the  mninmy-case,  which  had  been 
but  a  moment  in  the  water,  bobbed  up  again,  to  be  promptly 
caught  in  Archie's  ingeniously  improvised  lasso. 

*"  Now,  steady,  all  together,'  he  cried,  as  willing  hands  caught 
and  pulled  on  the  rope.  '  Here  she  comes  !  That's  it !  Out  with 
her!  And  now  out  with  him!  Capital!'  and  amid  what  an 
unlucky  orator  once  called  '  a  perfect  ovation  of  confused  voices 
and  noises,'  the  mummy-case  was  quickly  dragged  out  of  the  lake 
on  to  dry  land.  To  slip  oS  the  lid  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments 
and  of  many  hands,  and  from  the  box  emerged,  very  unlike 
Pandora,  Mark  Hawley,  naturally  dripping,  and  also  naturally 
furious. 

*  Who  the '  he  had  spluttered  so  far  in  rage,  when  a  babel 

of  denials  cut  short  his  unprofessional  exclamation.  Sir  Qeorge 
Paston  came  to  the  rescue. 

*  A  most  unfortunate,'  he  said,  *  yes,  yes,  my  dear  friend ' 
(Hawley  brightened  a  little),  ^  I  know,  it's  small  consolation  that  it 
was  an  accident,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  now  must  know  what 
steps  to  take.    And  who  but  you  can  and  will  tell  us  ? ' 

*  Sir  Qeorge,'  said  Hawley,  bowing  through  a  miniature  cascade, 
*  the  experience  of  a  traveller,  always  on  the  spot,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression.  But  it  is  really  necessary  that  I  should  know  who  is 
the  author'  (here  rage  began  to  regain  the  mastery)  'of  this  dia- 
bolical outrage ! ' 

[  j;  At  this  inopportune  moment  Professor  Sapley,  who  had  become 
owlish  with  bewilderment,  and  was  unhappily  inspired  to  assert 
himself,  said  shrilly : 

^  I  naturally  thought,  as  the  detective  gave  the  order * 

To  say  that  at  these  words  Hawley  became  frantic  would  be  to 
understate  the  case.  Paston  and  Archie,  one  on  each  side  of  him, 
ready  to  hold  him  if  need  be,  did  their  best  to  soothe  him  down,  but 
such  disjointed  utterances  as  '  detective — detective — ^him,  indeed 
— meddling  old  dolt — ^not  a  grain  of  sense  in  a  turnip  field — ^no 
more  brains  than  his  own  mummies,'  with  others,  even  more  open 
to  objection,  inevitably  made  themselves  heard  before  Paston, 
with  a  look  of  commendation  at  Archie  for  preserving  his  gravity, 
found  it  possible  to  keep  Hawley  quiet  while  he  said  to  the 
Professor : 

*  You  see.  Professor  Sapley,  the  detective  for  whom  you  sent, 
none  other  than  the  justiy  famed  Mark  Hawley,  stands  before  you, 
the  victim  of  a  most  deplorable  blunder.' 

*  Crime,  Sir  Qeorge — crime ! '  broke  in  Hawley. 

I  i2 
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*  Quite  80/  continued  Sir  George,  *  and  the  question  I  would» 
with  Mr.  Hawley's  kind  pennisedon,  ask,  is,  who  gave  the  orders 
for  the  mummy-case  being  immersed  %  ' 

^  The  man,'  said  the  Professor  feebly — '  the  man  up  in  the 
tree!' 

*  What  tree  ? '  cried  Hawley.    *  Lead  us  to  it  at  once  ! ' 
Having  said  this,  he  immediately  took  command  of  the  party, 

who  were  led  by  Professor  Sapley,  now  meekly  obedient,  to  what 
had  so  lately  been  Mr.  Tempest's  hiding-place. 

Mrs.  Sapley  and  Cicely,  who  had  come  out  of  the  house  with  the 
rest  of  the  gallery,  had  for  different  reasons  kept  silence  hitherto, 
save  for  the  few  exclamations  exchanged  between  themselves. 
Mrs.  Sapley,  for  her  own  reasons,  kept  her  own  counsel  at  this 
juncture.  Archie,  however,  ranged  up  to  Cicely  as  they  went 
towards  the  tree,  and  they  were  just  beginning  to  talk  when  Sir 
George  joined  them.  His  keen  eye  noted  symptoms  even  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  which  led  to  his  saying :  *  Why,  children, 
I  rather  fancy  you've  something  to  say  to  me.  That's  all  right. 
But  just  now  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  What  do  you  think 
about  this  man  up  in  the  tree,  as  the  Professor  calls  him  ?  ' 

*  Oh !  papa !  do  you  mean,'  cried  Cicely ;  and,  *  Why,  sir,  do 
you  think,'  said  Archie,  partly  catching  the  idea — to  which  *I  really 
do  fear,'  answered  Sir  George.  '  But  steady !  Here  we  are,  and 
that  figure  does  look  rather  like— well,  Archie,  like  what  your 
prophetic  soul  may  tell  you.  Stop !  Hawley  {yohat  a  man,  by 
the  way)  is  just  on  him.  We  musn't  interfere  now.  We  must 
arrange  and  do  the  best  we  can.  We  understand  each  other,  and 
that's  something.' 

Hawley,  who  had  been  quick  to  perceive  the  figure,  and  had 
stalked  it  with  some  pomposity,  now  laid  a  hand  Ohrm^  but  quiet^  he 
said  to  himself)  on  its  shoulder.  The  figure  gavQ  a  slight  start, 
but  remained  otherwise  immovable,  with  its  back  turned  to  those 
advancing.  *Now,'  said  Hawley,  with  all  his  fury  concentrated 
into  irony,  *  now,  Mr.  Detective  ! ' 

'  What,'  said  an  unsteady  voice  &om  the  figure's  averted  face, 
*  what  is  this  disturbance  ?  ' 

^That,'  said  Hawley,  turning  the  figure  swiftly  round,  ^that 
you'll  soon  see.    Hullo  !    I  know  that  face ! ' 

*  And  so  do  I,'  cried  Sir  (George,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  motioning 
his  daughter  and  Archie  to  silence.  Then  he  clapped  Hawley  on 
the  back,  winking  violently  the  while  at  the  figure.  *  Hawley, 
my  dear  feUow,'  he  went  on,  'it  is,  as  your  brilliant  powers  of 
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observation  have  told  you,  Mr.  Pettigood,  Mr.  Tempest's  confidential 
clerk.    Doubtless  he  came  hero  with  a  message.' 

*  One  moment,  Sir  George,'  said  Hawley.  *  Of  course,  as  you 
say,  I  recognised  the  man  at  once ;  for  I  saw  him,  though  only  for 
a  moment,  this  morning,  and  I  might  tell  you.  Sir  George,  that 
many's  the  man — ^ha ! '  he  suddenly  pulled  himself  back  to  the 
business  of  the  moment  and  continued : '  But,  Sir  George,  no  leading 
questions  if  you  please.  Now,  my  man,  were  you  up  in  that  tree 
just  now  ?  ' 

*"  No,  sir,'  answered  Pettigood,  with  a  kind  of  indignant  humility 
which  was  but  partly  assumed, '  I  never  was  up  a  tree  in  my  life  ! ' 

*  Then,'  said  Hawley, '  you  gave  no  orders  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,'  answered  Pettigood,  at  whom  Sir  G^rge  continued 
to  wink ;  '  on  the  contrary,  I  came  with  orders.' 

*  And  wishes  he  had  not  been  admitted,'  whispered  Archie  to 
Cicely. 

^  What  orders  ? '  demanded  Hawley.  ^  No !  Stop !  That  can 
wait — ^what  happened  when  you  arrived  ?  * 

^Why,  sir,'  said  Pettigood,  inspired  by  Sir  George's  signals 
and  speaking  with  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  one  trained  to 
answer  inquiries, '  a  man  fell  on  me  out  of  the  tree.  Before  I  could 
speak  he  knocked  off  my  hat,  gave  me  his,  took  my  coat,  gave 
me  his,  took  my  bicycle,  gave  me  threatening  instructions  to  keep 
people  off,  took  that  path,  and  disappeared  down  it  before  you 
could  say  anything  was  at  par  1 ' 

^  My  man,'  said  Hawley,  now  entirely  the  alert  and  determined 
detective  to  his  own  liking,  ^  you  are  evidently  speaking  the  truth ' 
(and  this,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  indeed  the  case) ;  '  this  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  Only  one  thing  now,  though.  Instant  pursuit !  But — 
but  howl' 

*  Why ! '  shrieked  the  Professor,  who  had  gradually  recovered 
from  his  semi-stupor  and  was  now  burning  with  desire  for  activity 
and  distinction,  '  my  new  motor-car !  Come  to  the  house  at  once  ! 
A  rub  down,  a  hot  drink,  dry  clothes ^ 

*A11  done  in  a  jiffy,'  interrupted  Sir  (George.  *With  your 
leave.  Professor,  I'll  go  and  hurry  up  the  driver.  Archie,  Cicely, 
come  with  me !  We'll  meet  you  at  the  front  door  in  no  time, 
Hawley  !    To  the  house,  man — to  the  house  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  will  have  been  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity  (but  this,  as  none 
of  OUT  readers  possess  thal^  is  a  superfluous  remark)  that  when  Sir 
Gkorge  Paston  loudly  announced  his  intention  of  hurrying  up  the 
driver  of  Professor  Sapley's  new  motor-car,  the  excellent  Baronet 
was  putting  speech  to  a  use  of  it  well  known  to  him  in  his  travels 
— that,  namely,  of  concealing  thought.  He  made,  indeed,  a  great 
show  of  hurrying  himself  and  his  two  companions  towards  the 
large  hut  which  the  Professor  called  a  garage,  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  turned  a  comer  he  slackened  speed  to  near  nothingness,  saying 
deliberately, '  Easy  does  it.' 

Cicely  stopped  dead  without  any  comment,  as  if  in  response 
to  a  powerful  brake  suddenly  applied;  Archie,  however,  whose 
perceptions  were  less  naturiJly  quick,  and  who,  perhaps,  had 
hardly  yet  had  time  to  get  fully  abreast  of  the  situation,  did  indeed 
stop,  and  with  the  more  reason  because  Sir  Greorge  laid  a  gently 
detaining  hand  on  his  arm,  but  he  said,  with  a  surprised  and  almost 
aggrieved  intonation,  *  Why,  I  thought,  sir,  you  were  in  a  hurry.' 

^  Because  I  said  so  1 '  replied  Sir  Greorge.  '  Oh,  ingenuous 
youth! '  and  Cicely  in  dulcet  accents  added, '  Who  do  you  suppose, 
then,  Archie,  is  the  supposed  culprit  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  so 
anxious  to  catch  ? ' 

*  Sounds,'  said  Archie  in  a  bewildered  way,  *  like  a  catch,  or 
a  riddle,  or  an  acrostic,  or  some  of  those  games.  But  I  don't  seem 
to  find  the  answer  right  ofl.' 

*  What,'  said  Sir  Gteorge,  '  if  I  prompt  you  vrith  the  one  word 
tincfe  ?  I  thought  you  had  jumped  to  the  idea  when  I  mentioned 
it  just  now.' 

*  Oh  !  Ah !  to  be  sure,'  Archie  made  answer ;  *  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  I'm  in  a  bit  of  a  muddle  still.  I  hope  you'll 
make  excuses  for  me,  Sir  Greorge.' 

'Certainly;  and  here,'  said  Paston,  patting  Cicely  on  the 
shoulder,  '  is  the  very  best  one  you  can  have.  But  do  keep  this 
in  mind  now.  It  is  morally  certain,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  the 
mysterious  malefactor  on  whose  trail  we  are  ostensibly  so  intent 

is  none  other  than  your  respected  uncle.    While  T,  myself • 

Sir  George  hemmed. 

*  Started  him  off,'  broke  in  Archie,  now  fully  awake  to  what 

was  in  progress,  *  with  that  inf that  influential  stuff  you  gave 

him  to  cure  his  hay  fever.' 
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*  Very  neatly  put/  said  Sir  Gleoige,  with  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  dryness;  ^and  so  vrithout  moie  ado  it  is  dear  that  we  had  better 
not  be  too  quick  to  supply  Mr.  Mark  Hawley  with  the  means  of 
following  up  his  desired  prey/ 

*  No,  indeed,'  said  CSicely ;  *  but  look  you  here,  best  of  dads. 
You  two  can  be  trusted  to  cause  all  possible  delay  with  all  possible 
appearance  of  haste.  For  my  own  poor  part  I  think  I  had  better 
go  back  to  the  house  and  make  company  for  poor  Mrs.  Sapley. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  dad,  I  have  ideas  of  my  own  which  I  would 
rather  keep  to  myself  for  the  present.  But  I  think  it  may  help 
us  to  follow  them  out.  I  must  go  back  and  condole  vrith  Mrs. 
Sapley.' 

^  Very  well,'  said  Sir  George.  *  Come  along,  Archie ;  I  want 
you.' 

And  so,  with  no  undue  haste,  CSicely  returned  to  the  house, 
while,  with  very  undue  leisure.  Sir  Qeorge  and  Archie  went  on  their 
way  to  stir  up  the  autocrat  of  the  autocar. 

CSicely,  on  returning  to  the  house,  found  that  the  Professor 
had  again  retired  to  his  den,  there  to  soothe  his  ruffled  feelings  by 
contemplation  of  his  treasures;  that  Hawley,  whose  inner  man 
had  been  comforted  with  hot  potions,  was  now,  vrith  the  help  of 
the  Professor's  wardrobe  and  valet,  doing  the  best  that  could  be 
done  for  his  outer  man;  and  that  Mrs.  Sapley  was  ^  by  her  lone'  in 
the  little  drawing-room.  Thither,  accordingly,  CSicely  betook  her- 
self. The  discerning  reader  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  discovered  that 
she  was  no  fool,  and  that  she  had  good  reasons  for  confessiog  to 
having  ideas  of  her  own  as  to  the  loss  of  the  mummy  jewels  which 
had  caused  so  much  consternation.  And  perhaps  she  believed 
in  these  ideas  all  the  more  because  they  were  due  to  the  so-called 
instinct  which  is  an  essential  quality  of  the  Eternal  Feminine. 

She  found  Mrs.  Sapley  sitting  by  the  window  and  staring 
disconsolately  out  of  it,  and  she  opened  the  conversation  by  saying  : 

*'  Dear  lbs.  Sapley,  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  getting  a  little 
rest  after  all  these  agitations.' 

*  Agitations ! '  cried  Mrs.  Sapley,  starting  into  nervous  ex- 
citability. *  You  may  well  say  so,  and  perhaps  you'd  be  yet 
more  inclined  to  say  so  if  you  knew  all ! ' 

'  Perhaps,'  answered  Cicely  with  soft  wisdom,  ^  I  do  know,  or 
nearly  know,  more  than  you  suppose.  But,'  she  continued,  seeing 
a  look  of  distoessed  alarm  on  her  companion's  face,  *  never  mind  that. 
I  dare  say  it's  only  a  fancy  of  mine.  What  you  must  have  gone 
through  !     Do  you  know,  it  may  be  very  wicked,  but  I  must  confess 
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that,  as  it  didn't  do  him  any  real  harm  I  couldn't  help  laughing,  at 
Mr.  Hawley  being  thrown  into  the  lake.'  She  saw  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  in  Mrs.  Sapley's  face  and  continued :  *  And  in  the  new  mummy- 
case  too ! ' 

Mrs.  Sapley  gave  a  short,  sharp  laugh,  something  like  a  fort- 
night-old puppy's  bark,  and  then  :  '  Mummy-case  indeed !  New 
mummy-case !  What  possessed  me  to  think  of  such  a  present 
for  the  Professor  I  never  can  know  ! '  Then  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
vanished  with  spectral  swiftness,  and  Cicely  hastened  to  say: '  Dear 
Mrs.  Sapley,  you  could  not  possibly  foresee  what  complications 
would  come  of  it.    Now,  could  you  ? ' 

*  There !  Now,  didn't  I  say  so,  Professor  ?  Oh !  my  dear, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I've  got  so  into  the  habit  of  snatching  at 
anything  that  anyone  says  in  my  excuse,  and  pointing  it  out  to 
him  while  there's  time,  and  then  he  can't  well  contradict  that — 
well,  I'm  sure  you  understand,  for  you're  as  quick  as  you  can  be, 
and  I  often  wish  I  was  ! ' 

^  I  can  easily  understand,'  answered  Cicely  gently,  *'  falling  into 
a  habit  of  speech.    But  is  the  Professor,  then,  so  very  terrible  ?  ' 

*  My  dear,  if  you  can  prove  to  the  Professor  that  he's  all  wrong, 
you're  all  right.  But  if  you  can't— well,  the  Professor  does  like  to 
be  in  the  right.    Perhaps  it's  only  natural.' 

^  I  see,'  said  Cicely,  as  indeed  she  did,  for  Mrs.  Sapley's  simple 
words  pictured  a  whole  panorama  of  alarums  and  excursions.  *  And 
this  seems  to  be  all  such  a  complicated  business,  doesn't  it  ?  ' 

^  Indeed,  yes,  what  with  one  thing  and  another ;  and  poor 
dear  Mr.  Tempest ! ' 

*  Mr.  Archibald  Tempest  ? '  inquired  Cicely,  with  demure  face 
and  voice. 

'  Yes !  No  !  Oh  !  Dear  me,  dear  me,  what  am  I  saying  ?  ' 
cried  poor  Mrs.  Sapley,  who,  with  bewilderment  and  nervousness, 
and  chiefly  relief  at  being  able  to  talk  with  some  freedom,  had 
indeed  been  carried  beyond  herself. 

*  You  see,'  said  Cicely  quietly,  with  no  iftppearance  of  perceiving 
the  other's  agitation,  ^  I  did  not  know — at  least,  I  did  not  really, 
really,  know — that  Mr.  Tempest,  the  stockbroker,  was  an  acquaint- 
ance— or  shall  I  say  a  friend  ? — of  yours.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  I've  known  him  in  a  way  for  some  time  past, 
but  never  as  he  deserves  till  this  very  morning.  And  now  I  feel 
I  really  may  call  him  a  £riend  ;  and  then  that  he  should  be  in  such 
trouble,  though  why,  I  can't  quite  see ;  but  I'm  sure  it's  no  fault 
of  his ;  and  oh,  dear  me ! '    Mrs.  Sapley  finished  up  with  a  burst 
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of  longing  for  help  as  well  as  sympatliy.  *  My  dear,  I  should  so 
like  to  tell  you  all  about  it ! ' 

As  this  was  precisely  the  end  for  which  the  equally  ingenious 
and  ingenuous  Cicely  had  been  exerting  herself,  she  naturally 
invited  Mrs.  Sapley  to  disburden  her  mind.  And  accordingly 
Mrs.  Sapley  told  her  story  as  plainly  and  quietly  as  she  could; 
but  the  more  Mrs.  Sapley  succeeded,  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  in 
expelling  her  own  prolix  and  divagating  nature,  the  more  it  came 
back  again,  so  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Cicely, 
illuminating  the  narrative  with  her  own  brisk  intelligence,  had 
unmistakably  found,  what  she  had  long  divined,  the  real  clue  to 
the  maze.    When  this  had  been  accomplished,  she  said : 

'Dear  Mrs.  Sapley,  I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  I  will 
straighten  all  this  out  if,  in  return,  you  will  grant  me  one  condition 
and  make  me  one  promise.' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Sapley,  looking  quite  cheerful  again, '  I  will 
do  anything  you  like  to  ask  me.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Cicely,  gently  but  firmly.  '  For  the  condition 
you  must  let  me  tell  papa  exactly  how  things  stand.  For  the 
promise  you  must  find  an  opportunity,  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
giving  me  the— weU,  weU,  we'U  say  ii— and  I  in  turn  will  find  an 
opportunity  of  handing  it  over  to  him.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Mrs.  Sapley  meekly,  though  with  a  slight  note 
of  tremor  in  her  voice.  The  words  were  followed  by  a  nervous 
start,  due  to  '  a  noise  without,'  and  beneath  the  window,  as  of  an 
asthmatic  giant  struggling  up  the  Hill  Difficulty.  'Oh!  my 
dear,'  she  cried  to  her  new  protector, '  what  is  that  ? ' 

'I  think,'  answered  Cicely,  'it  must  be  the  Professor's  new 
motor-car,  and  I  fear,'  she  added,  with  a  smile, '  that  there  has  been 
some  delay  in  getting  it  ready.    Shall  we  come  down  and  see  ? ' 

The  two  descended,  Mrs.  Sapley  leaning  both  in  a  bodily  and  a 
spiritual  sense  on  Cicely,  and  found  the  motor-car — the  Sarco- 
phagus, as  the  Professor  had  called  it — ^waiting  at  the  front  steps 
and  seeming  to  be  afflicted  with  that  '  wambUug  in  the  innards ' 
felt  by  Charles  Ravenshoe  when  he  first  took  his  place  in  the 
'Varsity  Eight.  The  driver,  sitting  in  his  appointed  place,  smiled 
mysteriously  to  himself  like  one  superior  to  the  trials  of  delay ;  the 
Professor  fidgeted  about  with  occasional  shrill  ejaculations; 
Hawley  surveyed  the  scene  with  majestic  dignity,  despite  ill-fitting 
clothes,  the  while  Sir  Gleorge  Paston  kept  him  amused  with  such 
small  conversation  as  '  All  ready  for  the  chase  at  last !  No  fault 
of  the  driver — why  use  a  French  word  ? — I  assure  you.    The  fact 
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is  the  Professor  would  choose  the  car  himself — ^niight  have  suited 
one  of  the  Pharaohs,  queer  name  he  gave  it — driver,  most  intelli- 
gent fellow,  wSl  call  it  Sarcophaygus ;  you  and  I  know  better,  hey, 
my  dear  Hawley  ?  Most  intelligent  fellow,  though,  reaUy — quite 
safe  with  him — and  he'll  get  all  the  pace  out  of  the  rattle-toip  that 
can  safely  be  got.  Besides,  my  dear  fellow,  what  you  don't  know 
about  motoring — ^hey  1  * 

At  this  moment  the  Professor  engaged  Hawley's  attention  by 
some  futile  remark,  and  Cicely  plucked  her  father  by  the  sleeve. 
^  Dad,  dear,'  she  said,  *  I  must  have  a  few  words  with  you  alone 
as  soon  as  this  expedition  has  started.' 

*  Then,'  said  Sir  George,  '  your  researches  have  been  suc- 
cessful t  ' 

^  Almost  as  much  so  as  your  efforts  to  hurry  up  the  motor-car. 
Ah !  Mr.  Pettigood,'  she  continued,  as  the  confidential  clerk  joined 
the  group,  *  you  have  come  to  see  the  start  in  pursuit  of  the  mys- 
terious burglar.' 

Pettigood  looked  at  her,  and  by  what  he  saw  in  her  face  was 
encouraged  to  say  with  meaning :  '  Yes,  madam,  and  my  hopes  of 
success  are  certain,  or  I  may  say  of  a  certain  kind.' 

^  Ah ! '  she  replied,  *  and  I  hope  that  your  hopes  are  well 
founded.  Not  a  word  more.  They  are  on  the  point  of  getting 
off.' 

Hawley,  indeed,  had  got  in.  The  others  stood  round  about  at 
a  respectful  distance;  Sir  Greorge  said  as  a  parting  speech  to  Hawley: 
*  Off  you  get, then ;  if  any  time  has  been  lost,I  am  sure  this  excellent 
fellow ' — as  he  spoke  he  actually  winked  secretly  at  the  driver — 
'  will  do  his  best  to  make  it  up.  And  may  you  have  all  the  suc- 
cess I  wish  you ! ' 

He  stepped  back,  the  car  went  whizzing  down  the  drive,  and 
the  company  returned  to  the  house.  CSicely  lingered  a  moment 
to  say  to  Sir  Qeorge :  *  And  if  your  wishes  are  fulfilled,  dearest 
dad?' 

^  In  that  case,  my  darling,'  answered  Sir  G^rge,  *  I  fear  that 
Mr.  Mark  Hawley  may  find  it  to  be,  as  Tony  Lumpkin  has  it,  ^  a 
damned  long  dark  dirty  dangerous  way ! ' 
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CHAPTER   X. 


When  Mr.  Tempest  took  his  departuie  from  the  shade  of  the  fateful 
tree,  watched  anxiously  by  Pettigood,  the  lojral,  the  alarmed,  the 
bewildered,  bat  through  all  trials  the  man  of  Fate,  of  resolution,  and 
of  devotion,  the  course  of  his  thoughts  was  at  first,  and  not  uimatu- 
rally,  as  zigzaggy  as  that  of  the  bicycle  which  he  bestrode  with  an 
odd  air  of  deboshed  jauntdness.    *  Who  would  have  thought,'  he 
said  to  himself,  *  that  after  such  long  disuse  I  should  ride  a  bicycle, 
and  a  tall  bicycle ' — there  was  an  ominous  wobble — *  surely  a  very 
tall  bicycle'  (it  was,  in  fact,  quite  the  reverse) '  with  so  much  ease? ' 
The  machine  creaked  painfully  and  gave  a  lurch.    *  Steady,  mare ! ' 
cried  the  stockbroker,  with  a  reminiscence  of  long-past  hunting 
days,  and  added,  *'  Upon  my  word,  a  very  high-metUed  steed  this ! 
Or  shall  we  say  with  plenty  of  metal  %    No ! '  he  answered  the 
question  himself  with  considerable  sternness,  ^  you  shall  not  say 
anything  so  feebly  and  fatuously  jocose !    Never  shall  it  be  said 
that  Henry  Tempest  was  a  punster,  and  a  very  poor  punster,  too!' 
He  hummed  over  the  words  to  the  tune  of  ^  A  good  judge,  too,'  in 
Trial  by  Jury,  and  then  resumed  his  soUloquy.    ^  Henry  Tempest ! ' 
he  said  reflectively,  *  what  have  I  to  do  with  Henry  Tempest  now  ? 
I  must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  fact  that  I  am  a  person  repre- 
senting Hawley,  the  detective,  in  disguise,  and  why  in  disguise  is 
more  than  I  shall  ever  understand.    Now,  what  have  I  got  to  do  t 
To  put  myself  in  Hawley's  place  t    What  a  dreadful  thing  if  I 
really  did,  and  stayed  there!    Shall  I  try  to  do  what  Hawley 
would  do  in  my  position  ?    No,  for  surely  that  way  lies  blunder- 
ing.  Let  me  see,  now ;  the  best  thing  doubtiess  must  be  to  open 
one's  eyes  and  shut  one's  mouth — a  good  thought  that,  for  silence 
is  golden — ^and  see  what  fortune  sends  me.    Then  I  will  act  accord- 
ingly.   Certainly  I  am  in  the  mood  for  action.    Very  much  so. 
How  else  could  I  be  indulging  in  these  bright  but  by  no  means 
shallow  reflections  (and  how  they  do  come  crowding  upon  me !), 
and  at  the  same  time  riding  a  bicycle  like  a  pony  so  fine,  tra-la  ! 
Ah  !  Paul  Bedford  was  good  in  Blueskin ! ' 

This  set  him  off  on  a  train  of  recollections,  theatrical 
and  other,  of  his  earliest  youth,  but  most  fortunately  the  capri- 
cious and  tricksy  Imp  of  the  Flask  kept  his  outward  senses 
on  the  alert.  Most  fortunately,  for  by  this  time  he  was  out 
of  the  Professor's  grounds,  and  proceeding  more  and  more 
steadily  along  a  high  road  which  at  this  part  was  far  from  being 
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wide,  and  was  overhung  by  trees  on  eaoh  side.  Presently  he 
was  aware  of  a  large  cart  approaching  him.  Only  for  a  second 
he  wondered,  on  discerning  it,  what  it  would  be  better  to  do, 
and  then  'I  might  pass  it  safely,'  he  thought,  'and,  again, 
I  might  not.  Discretion  is  clearly  the  better  part  of  bicycling. 
Let's  get  down.'  This,  aided  by  his  length  of  leg,  he  accomplished 
safely  and  quickly,  stood  aside  to  let  the  vehicle  pass,  and  returned 
the  good-humoured  carter's  greeting  with  sonorous  cheerfulness. 
He  watched  the  retreating  carter  with  a  vague  sentimental  regret, 
which  soon  gave  way  to  a  renewed  desire  for  action.  Clearly  the 
most  obvious  shape  to  give  to  this  feeling  in  the  first  instance  was 
to  mount  the  bicycle  again,  but  as  to  this  he  felt  certain  qualms. 
It  still  appeared  to  him  of  abnormal  height,  and  in  a  sudden 
moment  of  petulance  it  crossed  his  mind  that  Pettigood  had  been 
extremely  thoughtless,  ungrateful,  wanting  even  in  a  decent  sem- 
blance of  respect,  to  bring  him  so  Brobdingnagian  a  machine.  But 
no,  he  soon  reconsidered.  Pettigood  could  not  well  foresee  to 
what  purpose  the  inscrutable  movements  of  Fate  would  divert 
the  bicycle.  And  as  for  thoughtlessness,  no  one  could  really  deny 
that  Pettigood  had  proved  himself,  in  unforeseen  circumstances, 
most  thoughtful,  most  devoted,  most  capable.  No,  Pettigood 
certainly  was  not  to  blame ;  quite  the  contrary.  Who,  then,  was 
to  blame  ?  His  fancy  hovered  for  an  instant  on  Sir  Greorge  Paston, 
the  giver  of  the  flask,  but  in  another  instant  flew  thence  with 
something  like  horror.  But  for  Qeorge  he  would  still  be  in  the  throes 
of  sneezing  and  weeping,  and,  moreover,  would  have  missed  some 
of  the  most  diverting  and  enjoyable  hours  he  had  ever  spent.  To 
be  sure,  things  were  for  the  moment  uncomiortably  complicated 
by  his  having  to  personate  the  remarkable  Hawley ;  and  perhaps 
Hawley  was  the  real  object  for  obloquy.  Yet,  if  Hawley  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  events  of  the  day,  Henry  Tempest  would  not 
have  been  received  as  an  expected  guest  at  the  Qrange  in  mistake,' 
and  if — but  at  this  point  he  felt  that  his  eye  for  consequences  was 
less  fine  than  that  of  Scythrop  in  Nightmare  Abbey,  and,  very 
sensibly,  abandoning  all  speculation,  betook  himself  to  considering 
the  immediate  situation. 

The  more  he  looked  at  the  bicycle,  the  less  he  liked  the  idea 
of  trying  to  get  on  it  again  without  assistance ;  and,  indeed,  he 
soon  left  off  looking  at  it,  because  he  found  that  as  he  gazed  it 
seemed  to  '  swell  wisibly  before  his  eyes '  like  one  of  the  dreadful 
revolving  magic-lantern  shapes  familiar  to  his  childhood's  experi- 
ence.   This,  though  it  annoyed  him  for  a  moment,  he  accepted 
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quite  quietly  as  part  of  the  inevitable  adventures  in  which  he 
found  himself  involved,  and  so  dismissed  it  from  his  mind's 
as  well  as  from  his  body's  eye.  He  wondered  whether  he  might 
do  better  to  go  on  along  the  road,  which  suddenly  seemed  to  him 
to  be  of  vast  proportions  and  to  stretch  out  to  infinitude,  or  to 
make  the  best  or  worst  of  his  way  back  to  the  Orange.  '  Return- 
ing,' it  occurred  to  him,  would  be  at  least  *  as  tedious  as  go  o'er, 
and  far  less  amusing,  and  surely  amusement  was  the  one  object  in 
view.  But  in  spite  of  a  spirited  and  decided  inclination  to  pursue 
the  road  and  the  adventure,  he  felt,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it, 
a  curious  inertness  both  of  his  corporeal  and  of  his  mental  faculties 
stealing  over  him.  What,  he  thought,  might  not  happen  if  it  were 
to  overcome  him  ?  At  once  the  image  of  the  flask  leapt  to  his 
mind,  and  he  pulled  it  slowly  out  of  his  pocket,  fearing  to  find  it 
empty  or  nearly  empty.  *  Why,'  he  cried,  as  it  came  fully  into 
view,  *'  it's  like  the  conjuror's  Inexhaustible  Bottle  !  Ah !  I  went 
in  for  conjuring  when  I  was  an  undergraduate,  and  certainly  that 
unforgettable  evening  when  I  forced  the  wrong  card,  and  its  amazing 
consequences ;  but  a  truce  to  this — ^there's  no  time  for  recollections 
now  ! '  He  took  a  sip  from  the  flask  and  straightened  himself  up. 
*  Oho ! '  he  said,  *'  I  feel  better  and  clearer  at  once,  and  as  to  its 
being  an  inexhaustible  bottle,  that  is,  of  course,  but  the  seeming 
result  of  my  extraordinary  prudence  and  sagacitj'  in  always  going 
under  rather  than  over  the  mark  of  the  proper  dose.  Henry 
Tempest,  I  believe,  when  you  are  put  to  it,  there  are  few  things 
you  cannot  accomplish,  you  and  Pettigood  between  you ;  for  I 
really  think  we  must  include  Pettigood.  Now  let  me  see.  Should 
anotiier  sip  be,  as  the  faculty  used  to  say,  exhibited  ?  I  rather 
fancy  that  its  application  might  exhibit  me  in  a  more  capable,  if 
not  a  more  amiable,  light.  But  we  must  do  nothing  rash.  And 
we  must  really  leave  a  reserve  in  the  bottie  in  case  of  unforeseen 
emergencies.'  He  held  the  flask  up  to  the  now  waning  light. 
'  So.  That  will  do  capitally.'  He  took  another  small  sip,  and 
replaced  the  flask  in  his  pocket  with  brisk  energy.  Then  he  looked 
up  the  road  and  chuckled  as  he  thought  how  illimitable  it  had 
seemed  to  his  disturbed  fancy  of  a  few  minutes  before. 

He  now  perceived,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  ahead  of  him,  an 
unpretending  roadside  inn  with  an  old-fashioned  mounting-step  in 
front  of  it.  *  The  very  thing,'  he  said  to  himself.  ^  I  repeat  that 
we  must  do  nothing  rash,  and  here  in  good  time  is  the  veiy  thing  to 
help  me  on  to  my  fiery  barb  again.'  At  the  moment  a  person  who 
was  obviously  the  innkeeper,  and  with  whom  it  appeared  to  be  the 
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breatliiiig  time  of  day,  came  out  from  the  house  and  proceeded 
to  survey  the  prospect  in  a  leisurely  fashion.  ^  Better  and  better.' 
thought  Mr.  Tempest.  *  I  had  a  kind  of  a  feeling  that  I  had  for- 
gotten something,  and  now  I  know  what  it  is.  What  is  a  detec- 
tive's business  %  To  detect,  of  course.  And  from  whom  should 
one  detect  things  if  not  from  mine  host  of  the  Barley  Mow, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  legend  on  that  pleasantly  modest  sign- 
board, painted  it  may  be  by  some  as  yet  inglorious  artist  whose 
name  may  some  day  be  a  household  word  ?  '  In  this  agreeably 
prophetic  mood  Mr.  Tempest  walked  with  the  bicycle  up  to  the 
door  of  the  Uttle  inn,  where  he  was  greeted  with  the  utmost  civility 
by  the  proprietor,  who,  after  a  remark  or  two  on  the  weather  and 
on  farmers'  prospects,  asked  if  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  serving 
his  visitor  with  any  refreshment. 

*  Why,'  Mr.  Tempest  made  answer,  true  to  his  watchword  of 
nothing  rash,  *  I  am  at  present  taking  a  course  of  medicine  and 
must  not  mix  anything  with  it  beyond  a  modest  glass  of  ginger- 
beer,  on  which  I  think  I  may  venture.  But  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
offending  Mr. * 

'  Farwell,  if  you  please,  sir,'  said  the  landlord. 

*  Farwell — ^ha  ! — ^yes — ^thank  you.  I  hope  I  may  presume  to 
ask  if  you  will  join  me  in  a  glass  of  your  own  excellent  ale.' 

'  Why,  thankee,  sir,  it  is  good  ale,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't, 
and  I'll  bring  both  the  requirements  directly.' 

So  saying  he  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Tempest  occupied  the 
brief  time  between  this  and  his  reappearance  with  fresh  self-gratu- 
lation  and  with  the  reflection  that  something — ^it  was  idle  to  specu- 
late what — ^would  surely  come  of  this. 

When  Farwell  came  back  Mr.  Tempest  took  the  proffered  glass 
of  ginger-beer,  and  *  I  pledge  you '  he  said  with  dignified  cordiality, 
as  he  raised  the  goblet  high  in  air. 

^  Thankee,  sir ;  the  same  to  you,  and  many  of  'em,'  replied 
Farwell,  draining  his  glass  and  becoming  more  and  more  impressed 
by  the  suavity  and  the  distinguished  appearance  of  his  guest. 

'  Come  from  the  Orange,  sir,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  t '  he 
asked  when  Mr.  Tempest  had  in  turn  emptied  his  glass.  *Beg 
pardon,  sir,  but  there's  naught  else  for  miles  and  miles  in  the 
direction  you  came  from  to  attract  a  gentleman  like  you.' 

*  I — ^hum !  I  have  indeed  been  at  the  Orange,'  replied  Mr. 
Tempest  with  no  coldness,  but  with  a  certain  air  of  reserve  which 
inmiediately  excited  Farwell's  curiosity,  so  that  now  the  two  were 
mutually  anxious  to  draw  each  other  out. 
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*You  see,  sir/  said  Farwell  slowly,  and  with  rostic  cunning, 
*  I  thought,  not  having  seen  70U  hereabouts  like  before — ^not  that 
I  can  call  to  mind,  leastwajrs,  and  I'm  sure  if  it  had  been  so  it  would 
have  stuck  in  my  mind,  me  being  of  a  natural  good  memory  and 
you  being  a  gentleman  as  one  would  not  fail  to  notice — I  thought 
as  how  it  might ' — ^he  paused,  hoping  that  the  other  might  break 
in  with  some  scrap  at  least  of  information ;  but  as  nothing  of  the 
kind  happened,  he  continued  still  more  slowly  with  '  I  thought  as 
how,  you  see,  sir,  it  might  be  like  that.' 

He  ended  with  desperate  lameness  and  disappointment ;  but  of 
this  there  appeared  no  vestige  on  his  face,  which  still  wore  the 
deprecating  sheepish  smile  he  had  artfully  assumed  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech,  along  with  a  manner  and  phraseology  far  more  bucolic 
than  was  habitual  with  him.  If  he  hoped  that  a  semblance  of 
silent  stupidity  would  prove  a  more  attractive  bait  than  his  words 
had  done,  he  was  doomed  to  yet  more  disappointment,  since 
Mr.  Tempest,  for  all  answer,  looked  at  him  placidly,  and  said 
with  much  gravity,  *  Yes,  you  are  right ;  that  is  how  it  was,' 
thinking  to  himself  the  wldle,  *What  a  magnificent  idiot  this 
fellow  is ! ' 

Farwell,  on  his  side,  was  asking  himself,  '  Now,  is  he  an  artful 
one  or  is  he  just  one  that  doesn't  want  to  be  bothered  %  That's 
what  I  should  like  to  know.'  And  in  these  moods  they  continued 
gazing  at  each  other,  careless  benevolence  to  all  appearance  meeting 
the  eye  of  moral  and  innocent  inquiry,  until  Mr.  Tempest  broke 
the  silence  with  *  And  have  you  been  long  in  these  parts,  now  1 ' 

'  Ay,  that  I  have,  sir,'  said  the  other,  with  the  bustling  air  of 
one  glad  to  be  noticed ;  '  man  and  boy  I've  been  here — ^let's  see — 
why  I'd  kept  this  inn  a  many  years  before  Professor  Sapley  came 
to  Uve  at  the  Orange  yonder.  Well,  sir,  tiie  house  hadn't  been 
occupied,  not  to  say  regularly  like,  for  some  time  before  that.  It 
was  mostly  a  matter  of  on-and-ofi  tenants.  You'll  be  an  old  friend 
of  the  Professor's  maybe,  sir  %  ' 

*  H'm,  not  very  old,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  quite  placidly  and  quite 
truly. 

*  Ah ! '  said  Farwell,  who  had  again  hoped  to  pick  up  a  crumb 
of  knowledge,  and  again  found  himself  empty-himded.  Then  he 
tried  another  tack.  *  The  last  folk  that  lived  there  for  any  time,» 
he  said,  allowing  a  trace  of  animation  to  appear  in  his  features, 
^  was  a  terrible  queer  couple.  Quarrelling  all  the  week,  and  Sundays 
too  I  Cat-and-dog  life  you  might  call  it;  but  for  that  matter ' — here 
he  assumed  an^uninterested  and  discursive  air — *  I've  got  a  dog  and 
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cat  that's  as  friendly  as — well,  as  anything.'  And  at  this  he  stopped 
dead  and  looked  vacant.  Mr.  Tempest  permitted  himself  to  unbend 
a  little,  and  said,  '  And  the  last  couple  that  lived  there  for  any 
time  were  very  quarrelsome,  you  say  ?  ' 

*  Quarrelsome  ?  Well,  there !  K  dogs  delight  to  bark  and 
bite,  that  was  just  mere  fleabites  to  the  way  those  two  went  on. 
It  was  said  here  and  there  that  they  never  stayed  longer  than  two 
years,  or  maybe  three,  in  the  same  place,  but  were  always  moving 
on  to  see  if  they  could  agree  better  somewhere  else.  Tes,  that's 
what  was  said  about  them,  to  be  sure.' 

*  Ah !  Such  things  unluckily  do  happen,'  Mr.  Tempest  re- 
marked, with  a  shade  of  encouragement  in  his  tone  and  manner. 

'They  do  for  sure,  sir,'  said  Farwell,  *and  if' — his  smile 
broadened — '  T  were  sure  of  not  giving  offence  like '^ 

*  Oh  !  no  offence,  no  offence  at  all.  You  can't  offend  me,'  Mr. 
Tempest  genially  interrupted. 

^  Well,  sir,  it  do  seem  as  though  things  weren't  no  better  now, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  matrimonial  happiness  do  go,  than  they  was 
then.  Not  but  I'm  only  just  repeating  what  I've  heard  as  common 
talk,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.' 

*  Indeed  !  Do  you  know  that  this  is  very  interesting  ?  '  said 
Mr.  Tempest  in  an  important  voice,  but  still  with  a  benignant 
smile.  *  Possibly,'  he  continued,  *  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  on 
which  side  the  blame  is  supposed  to  be  ?  ' 

Farwell  scratched  his  head  with  an  admirably  feigned  look  of 
puzzlement  and  apprehension,  whereon  the  other  continued  : 

'  I  am  not  asking,  of  course,  what  you  yourself  think  of  the 
matter,  but  merely  what  you  may  have  heard  as  common  talk,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking.'  As  he  spoke  he  had  pulled  a  little  note- 
book,  as  if  accidentally  and  mechanically,  from  his  pocket,  and 
with  his  concluding  words  he  made  as  if  it  had  suddenly  caught 
his  eye,  frowned,  and  ostentatiously  put  it  back  again.  Farwell's 
timid  expression  gave  way  to  his  former  loose-fitting  smile,  with 
just  a  hint  of  malice  added  to  it. 

'  Well,  sir,'  he  said,  *  if  so  be  as  that's  it,  and  if  I  weren't  to  be 
held  what  you  might  call  disponsible  for  it ^ 

*  Certainly  not,'  said  Mr.  Tempest  decidedly,  *  certainly  not.' 

*  Then,  sir,'  said  Farwell,  *  they  do  say,  to  be  sure,  as  how 
Professor  Sapley  do  set  his  wife  a  terrible  tune  with  his  tantrums 
of  jealousy  and  such  Uke.  And  more  than  that,'  he  added 
somewhat  hastily,  '  and  less  than  that  I  couldn't  say  if — if  it 
was  ever  so.' 
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He  looked  at  Mr.  Tempest  as  an  experienced  actor  might  look 
at  the  front  of  the  house  for  a  romid  of  applause. 

The  stockbroker  looked  back  at  him  intently,  and  said  slowly 
and  distinctly,  '  Mr.  Farwell,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you — ^greatly 
obliged  to  you.  More,  to  borrow  your  own  phrase,  and  less  I  cannot 
at  present  say.  And  now  I  must  be  going  on.'  He  moved  towards 
the  mounting-step,  and  Farwell,  taking  the  bicycle  from  the  wall 
where  it  had  leant,  prepared  to  help  him  on.  And  here  it  may  be 
noted  that  such  was  the  power  of  Mr.  Tempest's  manner  that  only 
long  afterwards,  when  telling  the  tale  of  this  interview  was  a  habit 
that  grew  on  him,  did  Farwell  notice  any  discrepancy  between  the 
highly  finished  appearance  of  the  visitor  and  the  extreme  shabbi- 
ness  of  the  bicycle. 

^  Beg  pardon,  sir,'  he  said,  when  Mr.  Tempest  was  on  the  point 
of  mounting,  ^  but  be  you,  if  I  might  make  so  bold,  anyways  con- 
nected with  the  law  ?  ' 

^  The  law,'  repUed  Mr.  Tempest  vrith  much  dignity,  when  he 
was  actually  on  the  bicycle  still  supported  by  FarweU's  stalwart 
arm, '  the  law,  Mr.  Farwell,  has  many  and  far-reaching  connections, 
and  my  advice  to  you  is  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  law  as 
possible.' 

^  Well,  I'm  jiggered,'  said  Farwell  to  himself  as  the  visitor  went 
off  ¥rith  an  impressive  air  which  distracted  attention  from  a  slight 
tendency  to  wobbling. 

And  '  Something  certainly  will  come  of  this,'  said  Mr.  Tempest 
with  much  content  to  himself  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

Something  did  come  of  it.  Indeed,  the  efiEect  of  the  interview 
and  of  FarweU's  version  of  it  was  more  extensive  perhaps  than 
peculiar  in  and  around  the  village  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But 
with  that  we  are  not  now  concerned,  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  experience  of  village  life  the  result  may  be,  to  use 
a  time-worn  phrase,  ^  more  easily  imagined  than  described.' 

Mr.  Tempest,  still  imbued  with  the  child's  delight  that  *the 
world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things,'  went  on  his  way,  or,  as  he 
thought,  in  a  returning  gleam  of  the  facetiousness  he  had  erst  con- 
demned, *  roiA  along  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,'  towards  the  more 
populous  part  of  the  village  of  Little  Stonyford,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  even  the  most  distant  hearsay  acquaintance  with  the 
place  caused  him  not  a  moment's  disquietude.  He  listened  in 
measureless  content  to  the  eventide  observations  of  birds,  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  the  voices  of  distant  dogs,  and  eke  the  hum,  not 
in  itself  unpleasing,  of  the  too  fertile  mosquito.    He  did,  indeed, 
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wonder  lazily  if  it  was  by  an  ofEshoot  of  Puritanical  insolai 
pride  that  this  creature  had  been  tolerated  with  fatuous  contempt 
under  the  name  of  gnat,  but  even  in  this  reflection  there  was  not  a 
tinge  of  anything  but  placidity.  And  in  this  dream  of  amused 
contemplation  he  might  have  gone  quietly  on  to  and  through  the 
village  entirely  careless  of  what  his  goal  might  be,  had  he  not  sud- 
denly become  aware  of  a  noise  which  was  quite  different  from  the 
other  soothing  sounds  of  the  falling  day.  It  was  at  first  somewhat* 
but  not  quite,  like  the  humming  of  a  huge  swarm  of  rather  indignant 
bees,  but  as  it  grew  louder  and  presumably  nearer,  there  came  with 
it  at  brief  intervals  a  metallic  clanking  and  cranking  with  a  nasty 
jar  in  it.  *  If,'  he  thought, '  this  is  due  to  the  labours  of  the  village 
blacksmith,  he  most  assuredly  is  not  a  harmonious  blacksmith,' 
and  as  the  noise  continued  his  otiose  musings  gave  way  to  a  renewed 
alertness.  He  wondered,  with  a  touch  of  uneasiness,  what  this 
might  portend,  and  then  there  was  borne  to  his  awakened  ears  a 
blast,  distant  yet  discernible  as  of  the  trumpet  of  a  large  particu- 
larly ill-bred  mosquito. 

He  started  slightly — ^he  was  aroused  enough  to  remember 
that  his  tenure  of  the  bicycle  was  not  too  secure — and  said  to 
himself,  ^A  motor-car,  an  automobile,  a  devastating  fiend  as 
I  live,  or,  rather,  as  I  ride — as  I  ride  !  A  motor,  doubtless,  and 
with  men  in  it !  What  men  ?  And  bent  on  what  ?  Why,  on 
mRy  for  a  ducat!  I  dare  not  look  over  my  shoulder:  that 
would  be,  indeed,  a  tempting  of  Fate  !  Tempest,  my  dear  friend, 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  on  the  pace.'  And  with  this  he 
straightway  did  his  level  best  to  commence  record-breaker.  The 
immediate  result  was  a  gross  return  of  wobbling,  which,  in  his 
hitherto  easy  progress  from  the  inn,  had  grown  to  be  almost  a 
negligible  quantity.  The  more  he  pedalled,  the  more  eccentric 
did  his  onward  career  become,  but  determination,  valour,  and  the 
old  sporting  instinct  of  winning  a  race  whatever  happened,  carried 
it  away,  and  carried  on  the  bicycle  and  its  rider,  in  spite  of  their 
deviations  from  a  straight  course,  at  a  speed  which  Mr.  Tempest 
certainly  had  dreamt  not  of  when  he  first  embarked  on  this  phase 
of  his  adventures.  More  and  more  did  he  exert  himself  with  un- 
faltering effort,  yet,  as  could  not  but  happen,  the  motor,  as  he 
well  knew  from  the  clearer  sounds  of  the  horrible  clanking  and 
trumpeting,  gained  surely  upon  him. 

After  a  time  of  anxious  but  undaunted  effort  the  noise  of 
shouting  travelled  most  unmistakably  to  him  on  the  breeze. 
*Aha!'  he  cried,  ^doubtless  they're  shouting  to  me  to  stop. 
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Lefc^  'em  shout.  I  won't  stop.  No,  no !  Up  with  the  jolly 
Bogei !  Tempest  and  victory  I  I  carry  weight,  I  ride  a  race,  'tis 
for  a  thousand  pounds — and  upon  my  word  I  wish  it  really  was ! 
Game  from  start  to  finish  is  the  motto ! '  And  vrith  tliis  nice 
derangement  of  similes  he  raced  on  undefeated,  though  the  clank- 
ing and  the  shouts  were  evidently  getting  within  a  very  measurable 
distance.  On  and  on  he  pressed,  panting  and  labouring,  until 
suddenly,  just  as  he  began  to  realise  that  all  might  be  of  no  avail, 
he  heard  a  mighty  crash  behind  him,  then  what  sounded  like  furious 
objurgations,  and  then  silence.  '  Oh ! '  he  said  to  himself,  '  had 
a  spill.  Well,  I  can't  stop  to  inquire,  and  if  I  could  it  wouldn't 
be  much  good.  So,  business  first,  and  the  motor,  luckily,  after,  and 
on  we  goes  again.'  He  now  relaxed  his  pace,  and,  able  to  think  of 
something  besides  the  late  contest  of  speed  and  endurance,  perceived, 
a  little  way  ahead  of  him,  a  considerable  building  with  a  red  lamp, 
*  A  doctor's  ? '  he  thought.  'If  so,  a  largish  doctor.  All  the 
better  for  the  motorists,  perhaps.  Well,  anyhow  we'll  stop  there.' 
As  he  approached  nearer  to  the  building  he  perceived  the  words 
Volice  Staiion  staring  at  him  from  the  red  lamp,  and  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  with  considerable  enjoyment,  devised  a  plan 
which  he  promptly  carried  into  effect.  When  close  to  the  door  he 
beckoned,  rather  gingerly,  to  a  policeman  who  was  standing  there, 
and,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  potent  impressiveness  of  his  de- 
meanour availed  him.  The  man  came  forward,  saluted,  and  put 
out  a  ready  arm  to  steady  the  bicycle.  Mr.  Tempest  leant  towards 
him  and  said  in  a  mysterious  undertone,  *  Could  I  see  the  super- 
intendent on  a  matter  of  pressing  business  t  It  may  well  be  that 
he  expects  me.  I  have  come  straight  from — from  there^  you  know.' 
He  jerked  his  head  mystically.  *  He  shall  be  told,  sir,'  said  the 
policeman,  and  to  a  comrade  said, '  Tell  the  superintendent  there's 
a  gentleman  wants  to  see  him  at  once,  and,'  he  added  under  his 
breath,  '  you  might  say  that  from  the  description  I  think  it's  Mr. 
Hawley  from  Scotland  Yard.  Anglo-Indian,  you  see,  just  as  we 
were  told  he  might  be.'  The  second  policeman  departed,  Mr. 
Tempest  made  a  few  affable  and  pleasing  remarks  to  the  first  one, 
and  quickly  the  urbane  superintendent,  duly  impressed  by  the 
message,  came  out  trim,  erect,  and  smiling.  *  Mr.  Hawley  ? '  he 
said,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Tempest  nodded. 

*  I  stopped  here,'  he  said,  *  just  to  tell  you  that  following  just 
behind  me  a  few  minutes  ago  was  a  motor-car  going  at  an  abso- 
lutely break-neck  speed.    Indeed,  I  was  a  little  nervous  lest  it 
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should  run  into  me  and  interfere  with  all  my  carefully  laid  plans. 
It's  broken  down  now,  but  I  should  think  they'd  be  up  again 
soon,  and  I  should  think  you  might  do  well  to  stop  them.  IVe 
got  an  idea,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  they're  up  to  no  good,  but 
you'll  understand  that  I  can't  stop  to  attend  to  that  now.  Besides, 
you  know,  it's  your  business,  and  I'm  sure  it  couldn't  be  in  better 
hands.' 

'Very  good,  Mr.  Hawley,  it  shall  be  attended  to.  €k>ing 
straight  on,  may  I  ask  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  yes — for  the  present,  at  any  rate.' 

'  I  hope  that  business  at  the  Grange  is  coming  out  all  right,' 
said  the  superintendent. 

*  Pretty  well,  pretty  well.  It's  rather  a  nice  little  case,'  said 
Mr.  Tempest. 

'  I  notice  you  haven't  got  a  lamp,  Mr.  Hawley,  and  it's  past 
lighting-up  time.    Shall  I  lend  you  one  ? ' 

'  H'm — ^yes,'  said  Mr.  Tempest,  '  but  don't  light  it,  please. 
I  have  matches  with  me,  and,  as  you  know,  there  are  occasions 
when  we  ourselves  have  to  break  those  very  rules  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  enforce.' 

Witii  this  access  of  grandiloquence,  and  amid  the  respectful 
salutations  of  the  little  crowd,  Mr.  Tempest,  muttering  to  himself 
'  Catch  me  with  a  lighted  lamp,  a  very  lode-star  to  my  enemies  1 ' 
rode  on  his  way,  and  there  for  the  present  we  leave  him. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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Are  the  English  People  too  Genteel? 


IBRINQ  no  charge  against  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  They 
may  not  altogether  escape  the  taint,  but  on  the  whole  they 
can  be  considered  free  from  gentility.  I  am  thinking  of  English 
men  and  women  in  the  middle  walks  of  life — ^those  who  inhabit 
villas,  semi-detached  or  not ;  who  fill  the  dress-circles  of  our  theatres ; 
who  keep  boys-in-buttons,  and  sometimes  hire  broughams  in  the 
evening ;  who  wear  caps  over  dress-clothes ;  who  don't  go  to  Court, 
but  read  the  Court  Circular ;  who  buy,  but  do  not  hold  stalls,  at 
charity  bazaars;  the  people  you  meet  in  'buses  and  trams  and 
'  theatre-trains,'  in  Milan  Cathedral,  and  on  the  top  of  the  Righi. 

The  middle  classes  form  the  backbone,  so  we  are  told,  of  every 
self-respecting  coimtry.  No  doubt  they  do.  Certainly  modem 
civilisation  means  more  than  anything  else  the  triumph  of  the 
middle  classes.  In  Russia,  the  most  backward  of  nations,  one 
hears  nothing  of  them.  In  America,  the  most  modem  of  all  nations^ 
there  is  nothing  else.  And  as  must  happen,  this  middle  class,  being 
strongest,  being  by  far  the  largest,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  richest, 
has  become  the  master  of  the  others.  By  it  the  others  are  influ- 
enced and  judged.  Through  it  each  country  gets  its  national 
character.    And  the  national  character  of  England  is  gentility. 

What  is  the  predominant  quality  of  the  Continental  middle 
classes  ?  I  should  say  it  is  economy.  And  that  quality,  especially 
to  those  who  don't  understand  it,  is  very  disagreeable  in  its  way. 
In  France  it  is  the  real  secret  of  the  population  question,  and  it  is 
also  the  secret  of  what  an  Englishman  cannot  help  remarkiug,  the 
want  of  hospitality  among  the  French  middle  classes.  This  latter 
thing,  when  understood,  should  not  be  offensive.  Every  man  of 
moderate  means  dines  better  in  his  own  home ;  dining  out  is  the  cause 
of  most  of  our  ailments.  Tet,  probably,  why  English  people  say 
(quite  wrongly)  that  French  people  are  all  on  the  surface  is  because 
the  Frenchman  is  charming  and  polite,  but — doesn't  ask  you  to 
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dinner.  The  surliest  Englishman  has  frequent  dinner  parties. 
English  hospitality  is  not  at  all  an  ungenial  quality,  but  it  often 
comes  from  a  desire  to  be  genteel  rather  than  from  a  more  generous 
instinct.  ^  We  really  mwA  ask  the  Smiths  to  dinner '  is  not  the 
expression  of  a  generous  wish,  but  of  a  social  duty.  Of  the  way  in 
which  gentility  spoils  what  might  be  a  good  dinner  I  will  speak 
later  on. 

The  economical  spirit  of  the  middle  classes  in  France  and 
Germany  often  shocks  us.  We  consider  it  selfishness ;  forgetting 
that  if  everyone  looked  after  himself,  no  one  would  have  to  look 
after  other  people.  We  do  not  think  that  a  person  has  a  right  to 
retire  from  business  so  soon  as  he  has  enough  to  keep  himself  and 
his  wife  in  modest  comfort ;  we  think  he  should  go  on  tiU  he  has 
enough  to  entertain  his  friends  as  well. 

Our  own  besetting  sin  has  a  far  more  evil  influence  on  English 
life.  That  others  are  conscious  of  it  besides  ourselves  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  while  we  use  many  French  phrases  in  our  talk,  the 
English  word  best  known  to  French  people  is  ^  shocking ! ' 

English  people  are  in  a  continual  state  of  being  shocked.  Any- 
thing  human,  naked,  personal,  seems  to  shock  them.  The  truth 
about  anything  shocks  them  if  it  is  not  dressed  up  in  a  form  of 
words  which  cloaks  the  fact.  We  mustn't  speak  of  all  sorts  of 
things  which  decent  Frenchwomen  recognise  as  being  part  of  life 
as  much  as  any  other  want  or  disaster  of  poor  humanity.  It  is 
perhaps  all  the  better  that  we  should  be  deUcate  about  certain 
matters,  but  our  sensitiveness  goes  too  far.  Nothing  that  is  human 
is  really  unmentionable,  yet  we  are  so  refined  that  certain  things 
are  only  mentioned  in  ^  funny '  stories  after  the  ladies  have  left  the 
room.  I  don't  want  general  conversation  on  subjects  which  are 
best  ignored  when  possible,  which  do  not  add  to  the  gaiety  or  beauty 
of  living,  but  I  do  want  that  when  necessity  arises  we  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  being  men  and  women.  Our  national  hypocrisy 
goes  very  far.  As  a  nation  we  have  the  best  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  as  a  nation  we  pretend  we  have  no  use  for  them.  '  We  are 
not  better  than  our  neighbours,'  said  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  in 
a  famous  line,  *  but,  thank  Heaven,  we  pretend  we  are  I '  Why  thank 
Heaven  ?  Would  not  the  penitent  thief  have  been  baser  than  his 
unhappy  comrade  had  his  penitence  been  merely  a  pretence  ?  Let 
us  be  better  if  we  can ;  let  us  pretend  nothing  that  we  are  not. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  is  a  strange  thing.  We  English  claim  to 
be  more  snobbish  than  other  people.    We  are  not.    Snobbishness 
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is  a  primitiye  vice  common  to  mankind — probably  to  animals 
also  in  their  limited  way.  Any  close  observer  of  animals  must 
have  been  a  witness  of  tlds  feeling  in  them.  Snobbishness  is  not  a 
peculiarity  of  the  English ;  it  is  gentaUty,  which  we  mistake  for  or 
mix  up  with  it,  which  marks  us  among  the  nations.  And  gentiUty 
is  not  natural,  as  is  snobbishness ;  it  is  artificial. 

Who  ever  heard  in  other  countries  of  certain  classes  referred  to 
coldly,  if  kindly,  as  '  the  common  people '  ?  In  France  a  picker- 
up  of  refuse  in  the  streets  is  called  in  the  newspapers  *  un  brave 
cUoyen.^  No  honest  occupation,  however  humble,  is  really  looked 
down  upon ;  while  the  bourgeois  class  is  proud  of  itself,  and  quite 
content  to  remain  as  it  is.  In  England  the  members  of  the  middle 
class  seem  to  be  too  often  ashamed  of  themselves — and  of  each 
other.  It  is  no  compliment  to  tell  a  man  that  he  is  a  worthy 
member  of  the  middle  class.  Such  a  thing  is  never  said,  except  to 
score  off  an  enemy  or  a  friend.  Tell  a  man  he  is  a  good  man  of 
business,  he  will  feel  no  elation ;  say  he  is  drunk  as  a  lord,  he  will 
feel  no  anger.  That  is  not  because  he  is  snobbish,  but  because 
trade  is  not  yet  genteel  in  this  commercial  country,  and  the  absence 
of  true  nobility  in  drunkenness  gives  the  middle-class  man  a  feeling 
of  secure  gentility.  In  his  ordinary  moments  he  is  better  than  a 
lord — ^he  is  sober.  Of  course  there  are  lots  of  people  who  would 
like  to  be  of  very  high  birth,  who  pretend  to  be  better  than  they 
are,  who  set  an  imdue  value  on  rank,  but  they  are  not  the  bulk 
of  the  people — that  is  not  a  national  vice.  Such  people  do  little 
harm,  and  are  often  very  amusing. 

We  are,  indeed,  inclined  to  hurry  over  the  name  of  some  great 
person  we  may  happen  to  know,  almost  to  apologise  for  knowing 
him.  For  over-gentiUty,  which  has  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the 
middle  classes,  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  mere  bragging, 
and  much  more  pernicious.  It  wars  against  any  extremes  in  any. 
thing,  it  mentally  cuts  off  the  heads  of  all  the  tallest  poppies,  it  is 
a  source  of  real  discomfort  in  the  national  life.  To  be  a  gentleman 
or  to  be  a  lady  is  a  disastrous  ideal.  It  makes  for  mediocrity  and 
incompetence.  To  be  natural  is  the  good  advice  given  to  young 
men  and  women  who  are  going  to  mix  with  their  fellows.  But 
this  advice  doesn't  mean  what  the  words  imply.  It  means — ^be 
like  other  people,  avoid  eccentricities,  model  yourself  on  those  you 
see  around  you,  don't  make  yourself  remarked.  It  is  not  genteel 
to  be  eccentric,  to  have  strong  views,  to  express  decided  likes  or 
dislikes.    ^Good  form,'  a  child  of  gentility,  has  spoiled  many  a 
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possible  soldier,  silenced  many  a  divine,  condemned  to  obscurity 
and  useless  obedience  many  a  politician.  '  Grood  form '  may  be 
said  to  be  more  than  a  child  of  gentility :  it  is  more  genteel  than 
gentility.  *  Gentility  *  is  rather  a  vulgar  word,  besides  being  out  of 
date. 

As  to  the  discomfort  which  this  gentility  brings  in  its  train. 
Here  is  one  of  its  axioms.  ^  live  within  your  means,  but  above 
them.'  And  here  we  come  to  those  melancholy  dinner  parties 
which  gentiUty  imposes  upon  its  victims.  Instead  of  a  plain 
dinner  of  good  food,  well  cooked,  sufficient  to  make  everyone 
happy,  we  must  needs  sit  down  to  a  vile  series  of  pseudo-French 
dishes.  Soup  which  has  a  very  decided  name,  but  as  much  re- 
semblance to  its  godfather  as  the  semi-detached  *  Balmoral '  has 
to  the  house  in  the  Highlands ;  fish  imperfectly  mixed  with  indifferent 
cheese,  and  so  called  'Momay';  a  ^voUau-verU*  made  by  the 
sturdy  arms  of  the  determined  spinster  in  the  kitchen ;  meat 
which  might  be  excellent  if  there  were  enough  of  it,  but  with  it 
vegetables  which  even  gentility  has  left  severely  alone,  ostentation 
would  creep  in  with  butter ;  a  tiny  morsel  of  some  obscure  bird 
follows,  with  '  Russian '  salad,  gritty  and  sour.  Then  the  sweet, 
about  which  compliments  are  usually  passed.  It  is  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  fljdng  machine  which  refuses  to  fly ;  it  would  have 
been  capital  had  it  been  successful.  And  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  gentility  insists  on  a  savoury — something  on  toast.  But 
dessert  has  yet  to  be  toyed  with ;  raisins,  and  pears  (which 
didn't  want  to  sit  up  for  dinner),  and  chocolates  blue  with  cold 
and  neglect ;  all  sorts  of  horrible  Uttle  nicknacks  which  seem  to 
tempt  genteel  women.  And  the  wine — ^well,  decanted  wine  needs 
no  label — ^and  the  guests  are  quite  distrustful  of  their  own  and 
each  other's  opinion  on  that  subject. 

And  at  this  genteel  dinner  party  what  is  the  conversation  ? 
Each  person  has  some  subject  on  which  he  or  she  can  be  fairly 
interesting.  But  do  they  draw  on  it  ?  No ;  the  effort  of  each  is 
to  keep  off  it,  and  to  keep  the  other  off.  It  is  bad  form  to  *  talk 
shop,'  and  so  they  speak  of  trivial  things,  such  as  the  theatre,  and 
the  last  bad  novel,  and  the  difficulty  of  domestic  servants.  Be 
sure  the  conversation  is  all  very  pessimistic.  And  Uttle  will  be 
said  which  is  frank  and  true.  The  English  do  not  merely  refuse 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  they  simply  do  not  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence ofjsuch  things.  Even  at  Bridge  we  do  not  play  them — ^unless 
they  are  doubled. 
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Then,  how  does  gentiUty  compUcate  the  troubles  of  moving  to  a 
new  place.  Who  is  going  to  call  ?  and  whose  call  is  to  be  returned  1 
Qenuine  feelings  must  be  suppressed  till  more  is  found  out  about  a 
person  whose  ordinary  name  gives  no  definite  clue  to  an  inquiring 
mind.  In  society,  where  everyone  is  *  bom,'  society  outside  the 
pale  of  gentility,  no  such  time  is  wasted ;  everyone  is  taken  for 
granted.  But  in  the  middle  class,  so  wide-spreading,  so  danger- 
ously big,  inquiries  must  be  made,  or  an  irreparable  error  may  set 
people  on  a  lower  grade  than  they  consider  themselves  entitled  to. 

And  gentility  enters  into  the  education  of  children.  They 
learn  lots  of  things  which  are  of  no  use  to  them  because  it  is  the 
right  thing.  They  are  warned  against  friends  who  are  quite  harm- 
less ;  too  often  they  are  taught  to  look  down  on  quite  honourable 
occupations,  and  low  ideab  and  false  ambitions  are  put  before 
them.  They  grow  up  children  of  gentility,  not  of  gentlemanU- 
ness. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  we  are  as  good  as  (and  better  than) 
other  nations.  In  some  things  we  are  better ;  in  some  things  we 
are  not  so  good.  But  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing — ^we  are  not  so 
much  admired  as  we  think  we  are.  Most  foreigners  are  quite  as 
indifferent  to  us  as  we  are  to  them.  People  are  not  really  excited 
over  an  Englishman,  except  when  he  talks  about  himself.  Then 
they  get  excited. 

But  I  am  not  thinking  of  other  nations  and  our  relations  with 
them.  I  am  thinking  of  ourselves,  and  how  we  could  make  our 
lives  a  little  happier,  and  I  believe  a  struggle,  a  hard  struggle,  to  be 
less  genteel  would  make  for  our  greater  happiness. 

I  spoke  of  '  good  form '  as  a  child  of  gentility.  There  are  two 
national  failings  which  come  from  this  passion  for  ^  good  form ' — 
suspicion  and  moral  cowardice. 

We  are  the  most  suspicious  of  all  nations.  I  have  never  held 
that  the  Frenchman  is  really  polite ;  indeed,  I  think  he  is  often  very 
rude.  The  Englishman  is  more  courteous  in  many  ways ;  he  is 
far  less  apt  to  take  offence  or  to  see  an  insult  where  none  is  meant. 
But  the  Frenchman  and  the  Grerman,  and  other  people,  are  not 
suspicious  of  each  other  in  the  way  we  are.  How  do  we  eye  each 
other  in  the  streets  and  in  the  railway  carriage  ?  An  attempt  at 
conversation  mi^t  be  a  preliminary  to  picking  an  acquaintance 
or  a  pocket.  We  suspect  everybody.  We  look  askance  at  the 
man  whose^hair  is  long — or  short.  We  shudder  at  a  velvet  coat 
or  a  hat  with  too  wide  a  brim,  we  suspect  a  beggar  of  being]]a 
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millionaire  in  mufti,  a  man  with  a  fur  coat  of  being  a  bankrupt  or 
next  door  to  it ;  a  well-dressed  man  is  a  dandy,  an  ill-dressed  man  is 
a  sloven ;  we  should  like  so-and-so  if  he  had  not  a  red  nose,  which 
may  be  indigestion — ^but  is  probably  drink.  We  feel  ourselves 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemies ;  it  behoves  us  to  be  cautiouB  in 
moving  among  our  fellows.  And  this  feeling  really  comes  from 
gentility,  not  from  a  natural  horror  of  our  fellow-creatures.  With 
foreigners  we  are  quite  different.  Two  Englishmen  staying  by 
chance  in  an  hotel  will  not  speak  to  each  other  for  days,  but  one 
Englishman  will  be  fast  friends  with  a  Frenchman  in  half-an-hour. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  a  Frenchman  introduce  two  Englishmen  to 
each  other  will  imderstand  what  I  mean.  The  Englishman  is  not 
sure  of  the  other  one,  and,  what  is  worse,  he  is  not  sure  of  himself ; 
both  feelings  are  due  to  the  discipline  of  gentiUty.  We  suspect, 
and  wo  suspect  that  we  in  our  turn  are  suspected — and  we  are. 
That  is  why  we  are  inclined  to  bluster,  to  let  out  things  about 
ourselves  (accidentally)  at  the  beginning  of  a  conversation.  And 
the  other  man  knows  it,  and  does  the  same  thing  himself.  How 
many  people  we  should  have  been  nicer  to  if  we  had  known  who 
they  were.  What  a  monstrous  confession  that  is,  and  how  often 
we  have  to  make  it.  We  are  not  content  to  take  men  or  women  for 
what  they  probably  are — decent  people.  We  suspect  them  of 
being  something  we  should  disapprove  of.  They  may  not  be 
ordinary  people,  they  may  be  pro-Boers,  or  Baptists,  or  what  not, 
and  we  might  let  ourselves  in  for  an  imdesirable  acquaintance. 
The  ordinary  foreigner  takes  a  man  for  what  he  must  be — a  human 
being.  Anything  else  does  not  concern  him;  he  is  indifferent  to 
possibiUties. 

And  hand-in-hand  with  this  suspicion  goes  moral  cowardice, 
a  particularly  English  vice.  We  are  very  much  afraid  of  other 
people's  opinion.  Self -consciousness  is  a  branch  of  moral  cowardice. 
We  are  afraid  to  be  graceful  lest  we  should  be  ridiculous ;  we  are 
afraid  to  be  effusive  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  be  false ;  we  are 
afraid  to  disagree  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  be  vain ;  we  are 
afraid  to  have  views  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  be  priggish.  To 
be  popular  is  quite  genteel ;  to  be  unpopular  is  to  be  convicted  of 
*  bad  form.'  So  we  sink  our  personality  till  it  drops  away  from  us ; 
we  take  trouble  to  be  confounded  in  the  dull  mass.  This  moral 
cowardice  makes  war  on  all  extremes.  If  we  are  clever,  we  conceal 
it,  even  apologise  for  it.  We  laugh  off  any  praise  for  any  success 
we  may  have  had.    Then  we  are  called  modest.    If  we  behaved 
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differently  we  should  be  called  conceited — the  greatest  of  all  vices. 
If  we  are  ill-informed,  we  pretend  not  to  be,  and  so  expose  our 
ignorance  to  people  who  dare  not  take  us  to  task  for  doing  so. 
And  all  our  opinions  we  are  ready  to  change  if  we  encounter  any 
determined  opposition.  We  thinik  the  person  who  opposes  us  a 
*  boimder/  but  we  agree  with  him  in  the  end,  for  we  see  a  point  of 
view  we  had  not  thought  it  the  proper  thing  to  consider  before. 

This  moral  cowardice  shows  itself  in  all  our  doings.  We  are 
not  sure  of  ourselves.  We  don't  think  of  what  is  right,  but  of  what 
our  neighbours — even  our  servants — think  is  right.  Our  cab  drives 
are  spoilt  by  the  question  of  paying  the  cabman,  and  the  cabman 
is  insolent,  not  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  so,  but  because,  knowing 
his  fare,  he  knows  it  is  the  best  means  of  getting  over-payment. 

'  Were  the  English  more  open  to  kindness  or  grovelling,  and 
less  susceptible  to  a  threatening  demeanour,  which  might  attract  a 
crowd,  our  cabmen  would  become  civil  and  servile.  They  are  so  to 
people  who  show  signs  of  not  caring  for  their  opinion.  And  cab- 
men are  quick  to  see  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  A  hesitating 
hand,  a  shamefaced  attitude  in  proffering  the  fare,  and  they  know 
their  business.  It  is  to  the  same  weakness  that  Englishmen  owe 
the  annoyance  of  being  cheated  not  only  abroad,  but  at  home. 
An  Englishman  does  not  like  to  dispute  a  biU,  and  people,  knowing 
his  dislike,  take  advantage  of  it.  Our  objection  to  bargaining  and 
haggling  over  the  price  of  goods  is  not  so  much  due  to  our  liking 
for  a  plain  price,  plainly  marked,  as  to  our  consciousness  of  our 
moral  cowardice,  and  the  knowledge  that  in  the  end  it  will  give  the 
victory  to  the  other  party.  The  Englishman's  great  idea,  on  which, 
by  the  way,  he  rather  prides  himself,  is  to  avoid  a  fuss.  *  At  any 
rate  don't  let's  have  a  scene,'  he  says.  Why  not?  On  many 
occasions  a  *  scene '  is  the  only  way  of  settling  a  difficulty.  But 
the  Englishman  would  rather  give  in ;  he  knows  he  is  ungraceful  in 
scenes,  that  he  gets  the  worst  of  them,  that  his  self -consciousness 
prevents  him  from  showing  his  best  side.  So  he  avoids  scenes,  and 
goes  off  the  ground  beaten.  That  attitude,  so  common  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Englishman  abroad,  of  '  thinking  it  more 
dignified  to  take  no  notice,'  is  entirely  due  to  moral  cowardice. 
He  is  afraid  of  making  himself,  or  being  made,  ridiculous.  And 
when  he  goes  on  the  other  tack,  and  decides  to  assert  himself,  his 
self-consciousness  and  moral  cowardice  tend  to  make  him  both 
ridiculous  and  offensive.  The  Englishman's  bluster  is  tbe  more 
aggressive  because  he  is  frightened  of  the  other's  bluster;  his 
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rudeness  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  mistrusts  his  powers  of  polite 
firmness.  Be  sure  that  the  man  who  asks  you  rudely  to  do  a 
thing,  when  a  polite  request  is  all  that  is  required,  is  rude  because 
he  is  frightened.  He  is  afraid  that  you  will  think  he  is  frightened. 
London  is  full  of  people  who  are  longing  to  be  polite,  but  dare  not. 
For  moral  cowardice,  the  child  of  gentility,  often  enough  gets  the 
upper  hand  and  ill-treats  its  mother.  Grentility,  having  bred  moral 
cowardice,  is  smothered  by  it. 

This  false  fear  prevents  our  making  a  proper  use  of  our  accom- 
plishments. '  Showing  off '  is  the  one  thing  we  try  to  avoid,  and 
anyone  who  does  anything  better  than  anyone  else  is  suspected  of 
showing  off.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  shown  by  the  story, 
well  known,  of  the  schoolmaster  who  invited  a  Frenchman  to 
examine  his  boys  in  the  foreign  tongue.  The  Frenchman  picked 
out  one  boy  as  by  far  the  most  proficient,  and  said  that  he  could 
especially  compliment  him  upon  his  accent. 

'Oh,  yes,'  said  the  schoolmaster,  'we  always  thought  him 
very  affected.'  That  anecdote  is  typical  of  much  of  our  English 
life.  The  boy  who  overhears  such  a  remark,  unless  he  be  a  peculiar 
brute,  becomes  self-conscious  and  a  moral  coward  for  life ;  and 
most  boys  overhear  some  similar  remark. 

We  are  afraid  not  to  be  athletes,  and  we  all  pretend  to  an 
interest  in  the  exploits  of  other  athletes.  We  are  afraid  not  to 
spend  money,  so  we  either  get  into  debt  or  become  unsociable. 
The  young  soldier  is  afraid  to  give  his  time  to  the  mastery  of  his 
profession ;  if  he  is  not,  he  is  often  enough  bullied  till  he  has  to  leave 
the  regiment.  And  though  we  have  a  dislike  of  bullying,  we 
have  a  feeling  that  in  some  way  the  young  man  only  got  what  he 
deserved.  The  clergyman  is  afraid,  quite  unnecessarily,  of  being 
taken  for  a  saint.  We  have  no  self-confidence,  we  are  afraid  of 
ridicule,  and  so  we  are  ridiculous. 

And,  worst  of  all,  gentility  affects  our  morals.  It  confounds 
reticence  with  hypocrisy,  nice-mindedness  with  prudery.  CiviU- 
sation  creates  obstacles  to  a  man's  marriage  when  he  reaches  man's 
estate.  Gentility  drives  him  to  sneaking,  horrid  ways  of  satisfying 
man's  needs.  Gentility  dare  not  look  life  in  the  face ;  it  dare  not 
place  the  blame  where  it  is  due.  It  prefers  to  deny  natural  laws, 
to  ignore  imperative  wants.  Tet  it  is  not  ignorant.  It  only  pre- 
tends to  be  ignorant.  So  what  is  a  weakness  in  the  scheme  of 
civilisation  becomes  a  hidden  canker  for  the  individual,  warping 
some  of   his  best  feelings,  making  >ur  womenfolk  cruel    and 
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unsympathetic,  though  less  so,  perhaps,  than  they  feel  bound  to 
pretend.  A  Frenchwoman  arms  her  son  against  the  world,  is  not 
shocked  when  life  proves  too  much  for  him,  and  all  through  retains 
her  son's  deep  afiEection  and  respect.  The  Englishwoman  fears — 
and  is  silent.  Her  son  breaks  her  heart  because  he  is  a  man,  and  a 
weak  man,  like  most  healthy  men.  And  fathers  are  equal  cowards 
with  the  mothers  on  this  matter.  They  are  blind,  they  deceive 
themselves.  English  people,  encouraged  by  their  spiritual  ad- 
visers, enter  into  a  conspiracy  of  silence  and  ignorance,  with  all 
history  and  all  natural  laws  to  show  them  their  stupidity.  Tet 
this  pious  fraud  does  not  make  the  English  home  more  beautiful 
or  more  united.  It  creates  a  barrier  of  deception  and  of  shame. 
I  don't  suggest  the  breaking  down  of  the  decencies  of  funily  life. 
But  gentility  forbids  a  manifest  sympathy,  a  feeling  that  weakness 
is  understood  and  will  be  forgiven. 

That  is  the  darkest  side  of  this  matter,  a  very  real  and  desperate 
side.  It  is  the  side  which  marks  our  greatest  difEerence  from  other 
nations.  And  here  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  French  and  the 
Germans  are  every  whit  as  wholesome,  as  clean-minded,  as  moral 
living,  as  we  are.  The  licence  of  Paris  newspapers,  much  to  be 
regretted  as  it  is,  is  only  a  proof  of  what  resisting  powers  the  nation 
has  against  what  would  corrupt  more  squeamish  folk.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  the  like  of  Parisian  bookstall  literature  exposed 
for  sale  in  London ;  I  should  be  even  more  distrustful  of  its  efiEect. 

And  in  this  matter  gentility  would  be  the  most  severe  with  the 
least  pernicious.  Of  all  French  authors,  the  one  whom  the  English 
middle  class  would  least  like  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  is — ^Rabelais* 
They  might  permit  a  veiled  discussion,  but  frank  laughter — ^never ! 

Why  do  French  novels,  written  by  conscientious  authors,  shock 
us  so  much  ?  You  cannot,  or  rather  you  ought  not  to,  indict  a 
whole  nation  with  indecency.  Be  sure,  if  a  great  nation  is  indecent, 
then  indecency  is  right.  The  refusal  to  Ucense  Monna  Vanna 
made  England  ridiculous,  and,  worse  still,  it  convicted  her  of  pruri- 
ency. We  are  not  interested  in  life ;  we  are  afraid  of  it,  our  souls 
are  not  secure  enough.  We  are  interested  in  the  genteel  covering 
which  overlays  life.  Yet  we  tolerate  innuendo — any  amount  of  it ; 
we  dare  not  laugh,  we  only  snigger.  Of  course  no  one  would  deny 
that  frankness  may  go  much  too  far,  that  it  is  detestable  always  to 
be  harping  on  one  subject,  that  our  literature  should  be  carefully 
watched.  But  it  is  better  to  present  life  truly  than  to  present  it 
falsely,  and  ugly  things  are  not  more  ugly  for  looking  them  in  the 
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face.  Besides,  nothing  which  is  really  human  is  really  ugly;  it  is 
the  mask  which  is  ngly,  the  mask  which  gentility  puts  on  and  peeps 
through. 

And  as  gentility  has  its  influence  everywhere,  so  it  affects  our 
religion,  and  our  want  of  it.  It  is  not  so  much  wicked  as  ^  bad 
form '  to  be  an  atheist,  an  agnostic,  a  freethinker.  Self -conscious- 
ness and  moral  cowardice  play  a  great  part  here.  It  needs  a  great 
many  other  qualities  to  make  us  swallow  a  little  unbelief.  That  is 
not  so  much  because  we  are  firm  believers  as  because  we  are  genteel- 
The  truths  of  our  religion  are  not  so  much  historical  and  moral  facts 
to  us  as  guides  to  our  conduct.  ^  Behaviour '  is  the  most  important 
of  all  things.  Be  sure  the  English  God  is  very  well  behaved,  a 
model  of  deportment.  It  is  as  a  reaction  against  all  this  that  the 
lower  classes  go  in  for  hysterical  religion.  They  long  for  something 
less  genteel,  more  burning,  more  real.  We  laugh  at  their  extrava- 
gance in  smug  tolerance,  admitting  that  it  may  be  good  for  inferior 
natures,  the  only  way  in  which  religion  can  reach  them,  but  we  do 
not  see  that  in  us  is  the  cause  of  their  extravagance.  How  splendidly 
vulgar  is  this  religion  of  *  the  people,'  how  crude  in  its  imagery 
and  axioms.  Sin  and  blood,  shame  and  repentance.  How  far 
removed  from  the  lip-service  of  the  well-behaved. 

'A  State  Church'  has  a  rich,  fat  soimd,  but  we  love  it  not 
because  of  its  historic  beauty  and  importance,  not  because  it  is 
boimd  up  with  the  Constitution  of  England  as  soul  with  body,  but 
because  it  is  so  essentially  genteel.  How  important  we  think  it 
that  the  clergy  should  be  '  gentlemen,'  that  they  should  be  ^  Cam- 
bridge '  at  least, '  Oxford '  for  choice.  Yet  how  often  does  this  fact 
check  the  influence  of  true  religion.  When  the  clergyman  kneels 
by  the  bed  of  a  dying  relation,  we  are  hampered  by  the  thought 
that  he  stroked  his  boat,  perhaps,  at  any  rate  got  his  college  colours 
for  something.  And  what  is  the  influence  of  a  man  whose  wife 
doesn't  call  on  yours  because  yours  is  not  '  quite  quite,'  and  she  is 
yet  above  receiving  a  merely  professional  visit.  How  different  is  the 
priest  who  is  a  caste  by  himself,  or  the  minister  who  in  homely 
language  tells  of  the  precious  hope  for  all  suffering  souls.  We  have 
many  clergymen  and  many  laymen  who  are  not  affected  by  this, 
but  a  very  large  number  of  people  suffer  from  it.  By  all  means  let 
the  clergyman  be  a  gentleman,  but  let  him  be  a  clergyman  first, 
and  don't  let  us  accept  him  as  a  clergyman  because  he  is  a  gentle- 
man. In  no  country  is  religion  so  much  mixed  up  with  social 
considerations  as  in  this.    In  no  other  coimtry  could  curates 
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afford  such  good  material  for  farces  and  funny  stories.  It  is  not 
at  all  the  fault  of  the  curate,  but  of  the  people.  Think  of  the  parson 
of  English  fiction  and  the  cuH  of  French  fiction.  The  one  is  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  the  other  is  smirched  with  gentility. 

(Godliness  and  religion  have  many  enemies,  but  the  greatest 
enemy  of  all  is  gentility. 

Where  is  the  remedy  for  this  ?  We  need  not  go  to  foreign 
countries  for  it:  it  is  here  with  us,  on  the  fringe  of  middle-class 
society. 

We  must  learn  from  our  upper  and  lower  classes,  who,  as  do 
many  extremes,  meet  at  many  points.  They  have  their  virtues, 
and  they  have  their  faults.  Let  us  take  their  faults  first.  They 
both  talk  bad  granmiar ;  they  are  not  scrupulous  about  their  honesty 
or  morality,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  at  much  pains  to  conceal  the  want 
of  it  when  it  is  lacking  in  them,  realising  that  they  will  always 
be  what  they  have  been  bom,  and  that  in  any  case  the  middle 
classes  will  look  up  to  or  down  on  them.  They  are  crude  and  often 
brutal,  they  are  vulgar  and  sometimes  coarse,  they  are  boisterous 
and  generally  overbearing. 

But  against  all  this  we  can  put  many  virtues.  They  under- 
stand and  like  themselves  and  each  other.  The  upper  and  lower 
classes  have  a  great  deal  in  common,  a  mutual  sympathy  and  respect. 
And  they  are  not  afraid  to  be  men  and  women;  they  face  life's  pro- 
blems, and  fight  them  or  are  conquered  by  them  fairly.  They  are 
not  ashamed  of  themselves  or  of  each  other ;  they  are  inclined  to 
stick  up  for  each  other,  to  bear  one  another's  burdens.  They  have 
a  great  class  feeling,  especially  the  upper  classes,  as  the  middle- 
class  man  finds  out  when,  after  having  been  permitted  to  mix  with 
them,  he  for  some  reason  or  other  drops  out  of  the  running.  We 
are  not  all  on  an  equality  in  England,  though  sometimes  we  pretend 
we  are.  '  Birth '  is  still  a  latchkey  which  requires  no  frequent 
oiling.  There  is  honour  among  thieves,  and  ako  among  noble- 
men, however  dishonest  they  may  be  when  they  treat  with  the 
middle  classes.  They  are  not  a&aid  to  live,  nor  afraid  to  die. 
They  have  responsibilities,  which  sometimes  they  neglect;  or  none — 
which  sometimes  they  take  undue  advantage  of.  But  they  are 
not  always  striving  for  what  they  haven't  got,  pretending  to  what 
they  don't  possess,  throwing  dust  in  their  own  eyes.  Above  all, 
they  are  not  ashamed ;  and  on  the  whole  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness. 

From  them  we  can  learn  some  lessons.    Let  us  keep  our  virtues 
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and  shed  our  vices.  Let  us  tear  gentility  from  us,  and  strive  to  be 
more  human,  more  natural.  We  are  men  and  women,  and  not 
puppets  of  convention.  We  can  trust  human  nature  to  be  decent ; 
society  is  its  own  support  and  restraint.  Let  us  not  try  to  crush 
what  is  individual  in  us.  Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  our  effort  to  ccm- 
form  with  what  really  pleases  nobody.  Let  us  try  to  be  ourselves, 
and  allow  other  people  to  be  themselves. 

Reginald  Tubneb. 
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The  Making  of  a  JfafS^^^^^^x.^^ 

BEING  A    CHAPLAINS  REMINISCENCE, 


in. 

11HE  sergeant-major  paused  only  long  enough  to  take  another 
.  drink  of  his  cofEee,  and  then  continued  his  story,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  blank  side  of  the  tent  as  if  the  whole  scene  he  was 
recounting  were  livingly  pictured  there. 

^  I  went  back  to  the  lines,  and  I  wanted  to  turn  to  on  rum, 
but  I  wouldn't.  And  I  went  back  to  my  blankets  and  wanted 
to  sleep,  but  I  couldn't.  And  while  I  was  lying  there  like  that, 
along  came  Old  Fireproof,  and  crawled  in  under,  and  lay  down  there 
with  me  in  the  dark,  and  began  to  talk.  There's  nothing  that  I 
ever  read  in  any  book  that's  worth  reading  again  after  that. 

^  After  a  while,  too,  he  began  to  buck  me  up  with  arguments. 
I  remember  one  of  them  so  well,  because  it  was  so  simple  and  so 
true.  "Now,  you  know  that  out  here,  in  De  Wet's  stamping- 
ground,  we're  always  expecting  to  be  rushed  at  night,  except  when 
we're  out  rushing  them.  Well,  and  how  often  you've  got  up  out  of 
your  blankets  at  night  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  stalked  right 
across  the  camp,  and  through  the  other  units,  and  yet — ^has  any 
man  ever  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  blankets  to  challenge  you,  or 
even  to  curse  you,  for  walking  about  near  his  kit  ?  " 

^  It  was  true,  no  man  had,  and  I  sud  so.  "  Tes,"  he  went 
on.  "  I've  always  found  it  particularly  safe  to  knock  about  in  the 
enemy's  lines  at  night,  after  a  war  gets  a  bit  old,  providing  you 
know  a  few  simple  words  and  answers  and  habits  of  theirs,  of  course  ; 
especially  some  very  common  name  to  give  yourself  if  some  beggar 
does  waJce  up  and  ask,  ^  Who's  you  ? '  Palliser,  you  know,  is  as 
much  at  home  as  a  Boer  as  they  are  themselves." 

^  And  that  way  he  went  on,  argument  after  argument,  till  it 
quite  heartened  me  up  by  the  time  he  stood  up  to  go.  Then  he 
said :  "  Remember,  too,  ofEicially  the  lad  is  gone  scouting,  alone, 
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to  look  up  Commandant  Perreira's  little  lot.  Therefore,  for  this 
one  occasion  the  lad  is  a  scout,  and  so  the  old  motto  must  cover 
and  keep  him — *  The  luck  of  the  scout,  and  the  pity  of  Christ.' 
Good-night,  then,  sergeant-major."  That  was  him  again.  He'll 
end  always  on  a  note  Uke  that.    He  cheers  one  so. 

^  Well,  and  after  he  was  gone  I  lay  there,  thinking  about  the  lad 
out  yonder,  plodding,  plodding,  plodding  across  the  veldt,  and  every 
time  now  when  I  think  of  myself  lying  there  I  seem  to  be  looking 
out  of  the  blankets  and  seeing  him  yonder,  out  through  the  dark, 
miles  out — miles  out. 

^  He  kept  his  course  by  the  stars  at  first ;  not  the  regular  Southern 
Cross,  but  the  one  the  captain  always  calls  the  Scout's  Cross.  And 
it  is  a  real,  long,  beautiful  cross,  and  it  swings  right  over,  so  that 
you  can  tell  the  time  as  well  as  the  direction  by  it.  Then  he  got 
the  black  line  of  the  koppies  ahead,  and  he  steered  on  by  them.  At 
the  farthest  it  wasn't  more  than  seven  miles  to  go,  but  seven  miles 
of  ant-hills  and  ant-bear  holes,  and  sluits  and  spruits  and  stones 
and  dongas  ;  well,  it  seems  more  like  seventy  when  you're  doing  it 
afoot.  Especially  the  ant-heaps,  for  there's  some  of  them  you 
can't  distinguish  in  the  dark,  and  you  do  come  such  punishing 
smashers  over  them. 

^  Then  he  got  into  the  koppies,  up  and  down  and  round  about, 
and  on  and  on,  till  he  seemed  to  be  wandering  world  without  end 
for  ever,  and  he  thought  the  Boers  must  surely  have  left  that 
country  altogether.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  nearly  fell  against 
two  knee-haltered  horses.  He'd  come  right  on  the  commando's 
horses ;  he  was  there — he  dropped  flat  to  think  and  to  look  about 
him. 

*  Lying  flat  like  that,  and  being  at  the  foot  of  a  bit  of  a  slope, 
he  had  the  horses  between  him  and  the  sky,  and  he  saw  the  whole 
place  was  scattered  with  horses,  nearly  every  one  knee-haltered, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  he  made  up  his  mind  what  was  the  first 
thing  to  do :  he'd  catch  a  horse  and  tie  it  up  to  a  bush  ready  for  the 
moment  he'd  need  it.  And  he  did ;  but  when  he'd  caught  one,  he 
found  he'd  caught  two,  because  the  only  one  he  could  catch  without 
making  a  noise  had  a  chum ;  and  the  chum  followed,  so  he  tied 
that  one  up  too. 

'  Then  he  went  on  slow  and  sure  through  the  horses,  and  stopping 
every  two  or  three  strides  to  stoop  and  look,  and  at  last  he  saw 
what  he  knew  must  be  a  Cape  cart,  and  he  thought,  ^*  Well,  here 
they  are,  then — now  tor  it." 

'  At  the  same  time,  though,  he  knew  that,  being  Boers,  and 
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being  so  many  of  them,  they  wouldn't  be  sleeping  all  in  lines  like 
our  fellows.  He  knew  they'd  be  in  little  lots,  two  or  four  or  a 
dozen,  in  places  perhaps  fifty  yards  from  one  another.  There 
might  be  some  lying  between  him  and  the  cart,  or  there  might  even 
be  some  behind  him  already.  He  didn't  know,  but  he  was  fairly 
in  it,  and  he  dropped  down  and  began  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees 
towards  the  cart.  And  his  heart  began  to  fliEip  like  a  loose  waggon- 
sheet  in  a  wind. 

^  Nearer  he  got,  and  nearer  still,  with  his  heart  hitting  him  right 
up  in  his  throat  at  times  till  he'd  have  to  check  a  bit  and  fair  gulp 
it  back  again,  and  at  last  he'd  got  so  close  he  could  see  there  was 
nobody  sleeping  alongside  of  the  cart,  only  there  was  a  black 
bundle  of  something  underneath  it.  And  then  he  remembered  that 
was  quite  right,  for  the  Boers  themselves  wouldn't  lie  alongside  such 
a  mark  as  a  cart :  there'd  only  be  the  Kaffir  driver  with  it,  and  that 
was  what  the  black  bundle  would  be — the  Kaffir  in  his  blankets. 

'  Then  a  thought  came  to  him  that  wouldn't  leave  him,  but 
kept  heading  his  mind  off  whichever  way  it  tried  to  turn.  This 
Kaffir  would  know  where  they  all  slept,  and  where  Commandant 
Ferreira  himself  was  lying,  and  it  was  Ferreira  that  took  his  rifle 
when  he  was  captured,  because  it  was  a  new  one,  and  shot  so 
straight  when  he  tried  it  at  the  wood-party  behind.  If  he  could 
only  find  where  Ferreira  lay,  he  might  get  his  very  own  rifle  back, 
and  any  bandolier  would  do.  Besides,  it  would  be  safer ;  because 
Ferreira,  being  commandant,  would  be  sure  to  be  sleeping  a  little 
way  apart,  or  with  only  one  or  two  with  him,  for  dignity.  The 
lad  was  remembering  every  word  he'd  been  told. 

*  He  tried  to  think  some  other  thing,  but  this  thing  wouldn't 
let  him.  And  then — ^he  didn't  make  up  his  mind,  but  he  found 
himself  crawled  right  up  to  the  cart,  and  he  looked  which  end  the 
Kaffir's  head  was,  and  he  pulled  back  the  blanket  and  clapped  the 
revolver  to  the  black  cheek  underneath.  ''  Od-booi !  Oel-booi !  " 
he  whispered,  at  a  guess  for  a  name.  "  Od-booi !  Std  yeh  !  " 
The  Kaffir  would  take  him  for  one  of  the  commando,  and  anyhow 
a  Kaffir  is  slow  to  waken  when  he's  sleeping  safe  inside  a  lot  of 
white  men.    The  Kaffir  stirred.    "  Tah,  baas,"  he  whispered  at  last. 

^  Then  the  lad  shifted  the  muzzle  to  right  between  the  eyes  and 
pressed  till  he  felt  the  pad  of  the  flesh  and  bone.    *^  Tou  feel  this 
revolver  ? "  he  went  on  in  Dutch.    "  You  know  it's  loaded  ?  " 
Yah,  baas,"  whispered  the  Kaffir. 

Well,  if  you  tell  me  what  I  ask,  I  won't  shoot  you.    If  you 
don't,  I  win    You  imderstand  ? " 
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* "  Yah,  baas." 

*  "  Then  wheie  deeps  Commandant  Ferreira  ?  " 

'  ^'  The  Kaffir  thought  a  minute,  and  the  lad  gave  the  muzzle  a 
press.  ^' There,  by  that  there  wild-oIive  bush,"  whispered  the 
Kaffir,  pointing. 

*  "  You  are  certain  he's  there  %  "  whispered  the  lad,  pressinir 
the  pistol  again.  ^  '^ 

^ "  I  earned  his  kaross  and  blanket  there,"  whispered  the 
Kaffir.    "  I  saw  him  lie  down  in  them." 

*  "  And  how  many  sleep  with  him  ?  " 

' "  Nobody  in  the  same  blanket.  But  three  stark  kerels  just 
the  other  side  the  bush,  and  nine  or  ten  by  an  old  kraal  a  little 
way  to  the  right." 

'  That  was  what  the  lad  wanted ;  but  now  what  was  he  to  do 
with  the  Kaffijr  while  he  was  after  Ferreira  ?  He  thought  again, 
and  then  he  spoke.  "  YouVe  heard  what  big  wages  the  Khakies 
pay  you  yellow  boys  :  four  and  five  pounds  a  month  ?  " 

' "  Yah,  baas." 

'  "  Would  you  like  to  come  with  me  and  get  that  pay  ?  " 
Yah,  baas." 

All  right,  now  you  stand  up  and  walk  in  front  of  me  out  of 
camp.  And  I'll  have  the  revolver  at  your  back,  between  your 
shoulder-blades.  And  if  you  make  the  least  Uttle  noise  of  any  sort, 
I'll  shoot  you  dead.    You  understand  ?  " 

'  '^  Yah,  baas,"  and  the  Kaffir  crawled  out  and  stood  up. 

'There  were  saddles  by  the  cart,  just  as  the  lad  expected. 
'^  Those  two  saddles,  and  that  bundle  of  horse  reims — ^pick  tiiem 
up,"  said  he.  And  as  soon  as  the  Kaffibr  had  picked  them  up, 
"  Now  walk  out  the  straightest  line  for  Vandenburg."  The  Kaffir 
did. 

'  It  seemed  it  was  nearly  a  straight  line  back  again,  the  same 
way  he  had  come,  for  in  about  four  hundred  yards  the  lad  saw  the 
two  horses  he  had  tied  up,  and  they  were  only  a  little  to  one  side. 
''Keep  on  across  to  the  horses,  and  saddle  and  bridle  them," 
ordered  he ;  and  the  Kaffir  obeyed. 

* "  Now  put  your  two  hands  behind  your  neck,'*  said  the  lad; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Kaffibr  did  it  he  slipped  the  noo^  of  one  of  the 
reims  over  the  wrists  and  had  them  fast.  "  Lie  down  here  by  this 
bush,"  said  he. 

'  The  Kaffir  lay  down,  and  the  lad  fastened  the  two  ends  of  the 
reim  to  the  stem  of  the  bush,  drawing  the  hands  well  up  above  the 
Kaffir's  head.   Then,  with  another  reim,  he  tied  his  feet  and  stretdied 
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them  to  another  bush,  and  made  them  fast.  ^'Now,"  said  he, 
"  I^m  going  back  to  the  commandant,  and  you  are  stopping  heie, 
tied  up.  And  if  you  make  any  noise,  or  if  I  am  discovered  in  the 
camp,  then  I  shall  run  back  this  way  and  kill  you  before  I  mount 
and  go — ^you  understand  ?  ** 

* "  Yah,  baas." 

^ "  And  you're  sure  the  commandant  is  under  the  wild-olive 
bush  ?  You  know  what  will  happen  if  you've  lied  to  me  ?  "  went 
on  the  lad,  for  he  knew  the  Kaffir  was  pretty  sure  to  have  lied  to 
him  in  some  part  while  he  was  still  near  the  Boers. 

'  "  He's  there,  baas,"  said  the  Eaffibr, ''  but  don't  you  go  straight 
up  from  the  cart  to  the  wild  olive.  Go  on  the  other  side  the  cart 
till  you  come  to  a  thorn-tree.  Then  turn  and  go  straight  up  for 
the  bush ;  it  is  all  soft  grass  under  your  feet  that  way." 

'  The  lad  stooped  and  clapped  the  pistol  to  the  black  head  again. 
"  And  if  I'd  gone  the  other  way — ^the  way  you  showed  me  when 
you  were  under  the  cart — ^what  would  have  been  under  my  feet 
that  way  ?  " 

'  The  Eaffibr  kept  still,  and  the  lad  felt  him  shiver  under  the 
muzzle.  He  put  the  pistol  up  again.  "Tell  me  the  truth,"  he 
said,  speaking  kindly.  "  What  would  have  been  under  my  feet  the 
other  way  ?  " 

'  "  Twelve  men,  lying  in  a  row,  baas,"  said  the  Eaffibr  quietly. 

' "  Ah,  I  thought  something  like  that,"  said  the  lad.  "  And 
how  many  men  are  here  altogether  ?  " 

^ "  More  than  sixty,  baas.  But  most  of  them  are  sleeping 
along  a  ledge,  a  little  way  over  on  the  left." 

'  The  lad  knows  Kaffirs  from  the  time  he  was  bom.  He  knows 
their  voices.  He  knew  by  the  tone  that  this  was  the  truth  at  last, 
and  so  he  started  back.  If  he  had  to  run  for  it  now,  at  any  rate, 
he  had  horses,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  Eaffibr  to  guide  him 
on ;  but  he  didn't  intend  to  turn  back  till  he'd  done  the  real  work- 
got  his  rifle  from  Ferreira. 

^  Well,  with  doing  all  this  business  of  the  horses  and  the  Kaffibr 
he'd  got  quite  bold  and  quiet  again,  and  his  heart  was  warm  and  his 
hands  not  trembling.  But  when  he'd  passed  the  cart  and  stole 
on  to  the  thorn-tree,  his  throat  began  to  have  a  cold  lump  in  it 
once  more,  and  after  he'd  turned  and  was  going  up  towards  the 
olive-bush — ^he  couldn't  help  it ;  it  wasn't  sixty  yards  altogether, 
but  half  way  up  he  had  to  lie  right  down,  and  press  his  chest  to  the 
ground,  and  wait  till  he  could  stop  his  heart  galloping  and  flickering 
and  hurting  him.    And  all  the  time  he  was  watching  himself,  and 
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not  letting  his  mind  think  of  turning  back  or  anything  but  the 
work  itself.  Twice,  as  he  lay,  he  said  it  over  in  his  mind  :  "  Better 
death  than  fear;  better  death  than  fear/'  Something  like  that 
does  help  a  young  fellow  sometimes. 

^  Well,  he  wanted  to  keep  on  lying  there,  because  every  time 
he'd  lift  up  to  start  his  heart  would  begin  again,  till  at  last  he  got 
that  disgusted  he  just  stood  right  up  and  stalked  right  on.  That 
was  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done,  too,  says  the  captain,  be- 
cause he  was  wearing  veldt-schoen,  and  they  make  no  noise  on 
the  grass.  And  then  he  was  by  the  bush,  and  there  lay  one 
man  sleeping,  under  a  white  sheepskin  kaross,  plain  to  be  seen  in 
the  dark. 

'  Softly  as  a  cat  the  lad  knelt  down  beside  the  man,  except  that 
his  breath  would  come  in  such  sobs  and  starts  that  he  felt  sure  the 
man  must  hear  it  and  jump  up.  And  that  idea  got  such  hold  of  him 
that  he  whipped  out  his  sandbag  and  held  it  ready  to  strike  at  the 
head  the  minute  the  man  should  stir.  And  quite  a  while  he  knelt 
like  that ;  looking  at  the  side  of  the  man's  head  showing  above  the 
kaross  as  he  lay ;  not  able  to  shift  his  eyes,  and  not  able  to  think 
of  anything  else  but  to  strike  the  minute  that  head  would  move. 
And  you  know  what  happens  so  often — ^that  when  you're  looking  so 
hard  at  somebody  they  turn  round  and  look  at  you,  or  they  waken. 
Ferreira  wakened. 

'  He  didn't  shout :  he  just  lifted  and  grabbed  for  his  rifle ;  and 
the  sandbag  hit  him  well  back  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  but  only 
half  a  blow,  because  the  lad  was  so  shivering,  and  his  breath  catching 
and  his  heart  plunging,  till  he  thought  the  sandbag  would  stop 
half  way.  It  was  enough,  though ;  for  the  minute  that  he  felt  he'd 
struck  once,  he  brought  it  down  again  like  lightning  a  second  time, 
and  Ferreira  fell  back  sideways,  quite  settled  for  a  while.  And  there 
was  no  sound — a  sandbag  doesn't  make  the  sUghtest  sound. 

'  As  soon  as  it  was  done,  and  his  hand  on  the  rifle — ^his  own  rifle 
again— with  a  man  of  the  enemy  lying  there,  conquered  by  him,  the 
lad's  heart  just  swung  outof  him,  like  an  eagle  off  a  clifl,  for  gladness. 
He  seemed  not  to  be  fearing  about  the  rest,  now  he'd  stiffened  their 
leader.  He  picked  up  the  two  full  bandoliers  that  were  Ijdng 
there,  and  swung  them  across  his  chest  as  if  the  clash  might  wake 
every  Boer  there  if  it  liked.  He  seized  the  rifle  ready  in  his  hands, 
and  stood  and  looked  round  in  the  dark  as  if  he  was  looking  for 
somebody  to  shoot.  And  then — then  he  suddenly  slipped  the 
rifle  on  his  arm  by  the  sling,  which  was  on  it  still,  and  knelt  down 
and  got  hold  of  Ferreira  as  he  lay.   Another  thought  had  taken  hold 
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of  him ;  one  he  didn't  try  to  shake  off  :  he  was  going  to  take  Ferreira 
prisoner. 

*  Ferreira  wasn't  one  of  these  big  Boer  men — ^he  was  one  of 
the  chunky,  little,  grey-eyed  sort;  and  the  lad  was  very  strong  for 
such  a  slim  youngster  as  he  was.  The  first  part  of  the  way,  too, 
was  downhill  over  the  smooth  grass ;  and  downhill  over  the  smooth 
grass  the  lad  began  to  drag  his  capture.  Slow  he  had  to  go,  and 
smooth  as  mortal  man  could  manage  he  sUd  the  weight  along ; 
but  he  thought  the  grass  made  such  a  tearing  and  cracking,  in  spite 
of  him,  that  it  must  be  like  rifles  in  the  ear  of  every  man  within  a 
mile.  And  his  heart  quavered  and  fluttered  just  like  before,  be- 
cause he'd  started  a  new  job,  and  it  might  crack  in  his  hands,  and 
his  breath  came  so  hard  that  half-way  down  he  stopped  and  laid 
flat  again  for  a  minute  to  quiet  himself  once  more. 

'  That  was  a  good  job  for  him,  for  he'd  hardly  done  it,  and  was 
looking  back  up  towards  the  olive-bush  against  the  soft  sky,  when 
one  of  the  three  that  slept  the  other  side  the  bush  got  up  and  stepped 
out  of  his  blanket,  and  began  to  look  downhill,  straight  at  him,  as 
the  lad  thought.  He  thought  sure  he  was  done  for  then ;  and  then 
he  didn't  think  any  more  at  aU,  but  softly  pulled  his  revolver  and 
waited,  for  the  tdl  man  began  to  stride  downhill  in  his  veldt- 
schoen,  this  way.  The  lad's  heart  shut  stiff  as  steel  inside  him 
and  as  cruel.  He'd  kill  this  tall  man,  anyhow — and  Ferreira  too,  if 
he  stirred — before  he  ran  for  his  horse. 

'  But  then  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  the  man  wasn't  coming 
quite  straight  at  him.  He  was  heading  a  Uttle  on  one  side — a  line 
that  would  pass  him.  Perhaps  he  was  only  going  to  have  a  look 
round  at  the  horses,  as  men  sometimes  do.  Better  for  him  if  he 
was — and  he  was.  He  passed  within  ten  paces  of  the  two  lying 
there,  and  never  saw  them.  It  seems  strange,  very  strange,  but 
8<mie  men  do  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  perhaps  he  was  looldng  for 
danger  farther  out.  Anyhow,  he  passed,  and  disappeared  in  the 
thick  dark  below,  where  there  was  no  skyline  to  show  him. 

'  Safe  again,  it  seemed  Uke  as  if  that  escape  threw  the  lad  head 
fiirst  into  confidence,  and  he  just  smacked  hold  of  Ferreira  under 
the  armpits  and  dragged  him  right  off  down  the  slope.  And  he 
said  that  dragging  him  like  that  didn't  make  half  the  noise  it  did 
before.  Then,  just  as  he  got  to  the  thorn-tree,  Ferreira  groaned 
a  bit. 

'  He  laid  him  down  flat  and  knelt  beside  him,  with  his  pistol 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  hand  open  ready  to  dap  over  Ferreira's 
mouth  if  he  should  groan  again;  and  he  had  to  think  what  next, 
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and  how  he  could  do  to  get  the  Kaffir  there  to  help  him  cany  his 
prisoner  out,  because  he  couldn't  carry  him  himself  alone.  And 
then  Ferreira  began  to  sit  up,  and  put  his  hand  to  the  back  of  his 
neck. 

'There  is  one  thing  about  a  sandbag — ^it  does  do  its  work. 
You  may  hit  a  man  that  hard  with  it  that  he'll  just  breathe  on  for 
hours  and  then  end  without  ever  knowing  what  struck  him.  And 
if  you  hit  him  not  so  hard,  so  that  he  comes  round  in  ten  or  twenty 
minutes,  he'll  still  be  dazed  and  thick-headed  for  hours  after.  And 
it  was  that  way  with  Ferreira :  he  came  to  himself,  but  he  did  mumble 
so  thick  and  low,  like  a  drunken  man  just  on  the  touch  of  dropping 
asleep,  and  he  was  so  like  a  mesmerised  man  all  over,  that  the  lad 
just  took  a  flash  of  thought  and  helped  him  to  his  feet.  *'  Come 
on,"  he  said.  '^  I'll  take  you  there."  And  Ferreira  let  him  take 
his  arm  and  lead  him  along  like  a  child. 

'  So  the  lad  thought  he'd  done  his  work  now,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  mount  his  prisoner  and  get  away  back 
to  camp.  And  he  was  so  full  of  thinking  what  Old  Fireproof  would 
say  to  him  about  it,  instead  of  remembering  to  think  only  of  the 
work  till  he  was  abso-bally-lutely  finished,  that  he  nearly  lost 
alL  He'd  nearly  got  back  to  where  he'd  left  the  Kaffir  tied  fast,  and 
his  wits  were  still  sky-scraping  and  flying  back  to  camp,  when  here 
was  the  long-legged  burgher  again,  just  in  front  and  to  the  left, 
where  there  was  a  bit  of  skyline  behind  to  show  him,  and  he  was 
striding  out  of  the  main  horses  to  have  a  look  at  the  two  others 
he'd  seen ;  the  two  tied  to  the  bushes.  Another  minute  and  he'd 
see  the  saddles,  then  the  Kaffior,  and  then  it  would  be  all  up. 

'  The  lad's  heart  just  filled  like  a  balloon  and  stuck  to  Ids  ribs 
all  round  inside  him.  He  saw  the  man  stop,  and  stoop,  and  look, 
and  then  turn  to  snap  an  eye  all  round  to  see  if  any  riders  were 
near.  And  then  he  saw  him  lift  his  rifle  to  his  hip  and — "  Wie 
kom  dor  ?  "  said  he,  sharp  and  quick,  in  that  low  tone  that  every 
man  always  uses  in  the  dark  when  he's  suspicious. 

*  The  first  word  the  lad  tried  to  speak  he  couldn't,  but  only  a 
little  sigh  like  a  baby  in  its  sleep.  Then  he  was  just  going  to  say 
"Ferreira,"  when  a  thought  struck  him.  *' Commandant,"  said 
he  to  Ferreira,  loud  enough  for  the  other  burgher  to  hear  him. 
''Here  is  a  kerel  wants  to  know  who  you  are."  Of  course  he 
spoke  in  Dutch. 

' "  Tell  him  Commandant  Ferreira,  then,"  said  the  prisoner, 
loud  enough  for  the  other  to  hear  him,  because  the  question  had 
stirred  his  mind. 
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*"  The  one  that  heard — ^the  long-legged  man — ^kept  his  rifle  at 
the  hip  and  strode  forward  towards  them,  his  face  well  to  the  front 
till  he  could  almost  stick  it  into  Ferreira's.  And  then  he  knew  the 
conmiandant — by  his  build,  I  suppose — and  he  lifted  his  muzzle 
just  out  of  line  and  spoke.    '^  AUemachtig !    Commandant !  " 

'  The  rest  was  jerked  short  off,  for  the  lad  had  stuck  his  revolver 
jam  against  the  bottom  of  the  man's  breastbone.  ^^  SteU  yehl 
SteU  yeh  /  and  hands  up,  or  I  kill  yeh ! '' 

'  I  suppose  the  burgher  was  too  savage  a  man  to  control  himself. 
He  couldn't  have  meant  it,  and  yet  he  tried  to  get  his  muzzle  down 
to  shoot.  The  lad  had  to  fire,  and  the  pistol  nearly  jumped  out  of 
his  hand,  he'd  had  it  pressed  so  dose  to  the  man's  body.  It  must 
have  blown  the  heart  out  of  him,  and  the  shot  seemed  to  ring  for 
miles. 

^  As  the  man  fell,  the  lad  caught  Ferreira  forward  with  a  run 
till  they  were  at  the  Kaffir.  Out  he  whipped  his  knife,  and  with 
two  strokes  he  cut  the  Kaffir  free.  Up  jumped  the  Kaffir.  "  Baas, 
that  was  my  baas  you  killed,"  said  he.  ''  Let  me  come  with  you, 
or  they'll  kill  me  for  it." 

'  That  was  just  what  the  lad  wanted.  He  knew  the  burghers 
behind  would  all  be  awake,  and  would  find  their  commandant  gone. 
Some  would  lie  close,  with  their  rifles  ready,  but  some,  too,  would 
run  to  drive  in  the  horses.  And  Ferreira  was  rousing.  "  All  right ; 
help  me  up  with  this  baas  on  this  horse."  Gad !  the  Kaffir  nearly 
did  it  himself. 

^  Then  with  a  reim  the  lad  tied  the  prisoner's  feet  under  the 
girths,  quick  and  rough,  but  good  enough,  and  threw  the  reins  to 
the  Kaffir.    "  Lead  the  way  to  Vandenburg,"  he  ordered  him. 

'  The  Kaffibr  started  with  a  run,  a  smack  of  a  reim  behind  making 
the  horse  go,  and  then  the  lad  darted  back  the  dozen  steps  for  the 
dead  man's  rifle.  His  heart  was  beating  fast  enough  now,  but  he 
never  thought  of  that  as  he  snatched  up  the  rifle,  for  he  saw  the 
horses  beginning  to  lunge  here  and  there,  being  knee-haltered,  with 
shadowy  devils  chasing  them,  as  he  looked  against  the  sky.  And  a 
devil  woke  in  him,  and  he  just  turned  loose  with  one  rifle  after  the 
other,  both  magazines,  along  and  among  the  men  and  horses.  The 
men  vanished,  some  of  the  horses  reared  and  jerked  on  the  knee- 
halters  ;  some  ran.  Then  he  ran  too,  to  his  horse,  and  jumped  in 
the  saddle  and  away  with  him  into  the  dark,  alongside  his  prisoner, 
and  the  Kaffir  leading  the  way. 

^  Proud !  He  was  proud  right  down  to  Us  toes  as  he  looked  at 
his  prisoner,  and  prouder  still  when  he  thought  of  the  big  tall  man 
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lying  behind.  He'd  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  too,  same  as  any  other 
fellow ;  only  somehow  in  another  minute  or  two  he  couldn't  be 
quite  proud  of  that,  because  he  was  so  sorry  it  had  to  be  done 
like  that.  He's  sorry  yet,  and  he'll  always  be  sorry  till  he's  old 
enough  to  see  that  a  thing  that  happens  without  one's  will  doesn't 
matter  really.    In  a  thing  like  that  it's  the  intention  that  counts. 

^  Well,  in  ^the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  or  before  it  was 
day,  I  was  up  and  beginning  to  do  this  and  that,  waiting  for  some 
sign  of  the  lad  coming  back;  and  when  I  came  across  Old  Fireproof — 
because  he's  always  the  first  out  of  the  officers — ^he  laughed  at  me, 
or  smiled  rather.  ''Don't  trouble,  sergeant-major,"  he  said. 
''  The  lad  will  be  back  here  all  right  with  his  rifle,  and  you'll  see 
him  stepping  Spanish  down  the  lines,  and  he'll  slap  a  drink  of  rum 
inside  his  chest  like  one  man  if  you  ask  him  then.  But  don't  ask 
him.  Rum  does  some  good  sometimes  to  men  that  have  been 
used  to  taking  spirits.  But  the  lad  will  be  just  as  well  without  it — 
and  better." 

' ''  If  ever  I  catch  the  young  beggar  touching  drink,  I'll  skin 
him,"  said  I.    And  I  will. 

'  Well,  and  presently  the  sun  was  up,  and  I  looked  across  the 
veldt,  and  away  yonder  I  saw  two  riders  coming,  witii  one  Kaffir 
afoot.  But  I  was  looking  for  the  lad  alone,  not  three,  and  so  I 
went  about,  dumb  and  sullen,  till  all  of  a  sudden  every  man  in  the 
squadron  lines  seemed  to  look  up  at  something.  That  stirred  me. 
I  looked  too,  and  it  was  the  lad — ^the  lad  and  lus  prisoners  crossing 
tiie  end  of  the  lines.  There  he  was,  the  sun  in  his  face — ^his  face  that 
was  white  with  pride ;  and  white  and  gold  all  his  countenance  was 
gleaming,  for  every  downy  hair  on  lip  and  cheek  and  chin,  where 
his  beard  will  come  some  day,  had  caught  the  sun,  and  shone  like 
gossamer  of  gold  laid  on  his  skin  beneath.  His  blue  eyes  were  quiet 
and  shining  too.  Sir,  he  was  all  a  young  angel  to  see  as  he  rode, 
going  so  slow  and  so  steady  across  to  the  captain's  tent. 

'  The  thankfulness  was  coming  out  of  my  lips  in  curses  slow 
and  quiet  as  I  strode  over  and  caught  lus  rein  and  looked  at  him. 
"  It's  my  own  rifle,  Tom,"  he  said.  "  My  number's  on  it  to  prove 
it.  And  this  is  the  commandant — I  brought  him  prisoner  for  the 
Intelligence  people  to  pump  him." 

'  I  didn't  say  a  word.  Just  as  he  was  I  took  lus  rein  and  led 
his  horse  along,  and  the  Kaffir  led  the  prisoner's  after  me  till  we 
came  to  where  the  captain  was  standing  with  his  lieutenants,  and 
the  colonel  himself  and  the  adjutant  happening  to  be  there  as  well. 
In  front  of  them  I  halted,  and  behind  me  halted  all  the  squadron. 
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crowding  in  its  shirt-sleeves.  "  Sir,"  I  said  to  the  captain,  "  here 
he  is." 

'  In  one  stride  Old  Fireproof  came  near,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  lad's  rifle-hand  and  looked  him  in  the  face.  "  Sir,"  spoke  the 
youngster,  a  little  slow,  ''it  is  my  own  rifle  again.  And  this  is 
Commandant  Ferreira  that  I've  taken,  and  he  needs  a  doctor; 
because  the  sandbag  hurt  him." 

'  In  that  breath  Old  Fireproof  s  face  shone  with  the  smile  that 
comes  when  he  sees  it's  the  time  to  charge  in  a  battle.  His  big 
eyes  widened,  and  he  looked  straight  into  the  lad's  eyes,  and  he 
nodded,  and  the  lad  understood.  And  all  the  men,  looking,  saw 
that,  and  they  knew  too,  and  the  cry  began  to  run  and  quicken 
among  them.  "  Old  D  Squadron— old  D  !  "  tUl  at  last  Old  Fire- 
proof looked  across  at  them  and  laughed.  "  Ay,  he's  D  Squadron 
stuff.    We've  got  another  man  now.    We're  doing  well." 

'  Then  he  remembered  the  colonel,  and  like  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman  he  turned  and  saluted  him,  reporting  in  the  full  regula- 
tion words.  But  the  colonel  smiled.  He  wouldn't  have  it.  He 
did  return  the  salute,  and  he  did  salute  the  prisoner,  but  then  he 
said :  "  Bring  the  youngster  over  to  the  mess,  and  the  commandant 
— ^they'll  have  a  drink,  I  know,  and  we'll  hear  all  about  it."  So 
away  they  went  that  way,  and  the  squadron  back  this  way,  the 
squadron  smacking  itself  on  the  chest  and  calling  across  to  the  other 
squadrons,  "  What  about  Fighting  D  now  ?  " 

'  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  man  that  didn't  move  from  there,  and 
there  somehow  I  stood  and  stayed  till  in  a  while  the  adjutant  passed 
me  and  spoke :  "  Your  crime  is  washed  out,"  he  said  as  he  went  by. 

'  I  just  thanked  him.  I  knew  well  how  that  had  happened,  but 
I  stayed  there  still  till  the  lad  himself  came  back  to  me.  ''  It's  ajl 
right,  Tom,"  he  said.  "  Old  Fireproof  begged  you  off.  He  told 
the  colonel  I'd  gone  out  specially  for  that.  So  the  colonel  swore  a 
bit,  but  the  captain  wouldn't  back  down,  and  you're  all  right 
again." 

*  "  Am  I  ?  "  said  I.  "  You'll  know  more  about  that  when  you 
get  grown  up.    You  come  to  bteakfast  now."    And  he  did. 

'  Well,  and  then  we  went  over  to  the  shelter  rig  and  he  got  into 
the  blankets.  "  Tom,"  says  he,  *'  the  colonel  gave  me  a  drink  of 
champagne." 

'  "  Did  he  ?  "  said  I.  "  And  when  you  wake  up  I'll  give  you 
the  finest  hiding  you  ever  had.  I'll  teach  you  to  snivel  and  whine 
because  you  got  taken  prisoner." 

'  He  looked  at  me  and  nodded.    "  I  know.    Old  Fireproof  told 
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me  that  part  of  it  too,  just  now  when  I  was  leaving  the  mess.  Fd 
never  thought  of  it  like  that.  However,  I'll  know  in  future — and 
now  1*11  sleep." 

'  Sleep  he  did — like  a  bird.  And  when  he  waked  up  he  was  in 
orders  as  corporal — ^'  for  good  work  done  in  the  field/'  said  the 
order-book.' 


The  sergeant-major  ceased  speaking.  He  did  not  add  that 
now  I  should  understand  why  he  felt  so  keenly  about  the  lad  lying 
yonder,  down  with  enteric.  And  his  instinct  was  true ;  it  was  right. 
That  the  lad  should  be  a  man  was  of  more  moment  than  any  otiier 
thing  about  hiin,  even  life  or  death.  And  it  is  an  abiding  happiness 
with  me  to  remember  that  the  lad  did  recover,  and  that  he  duly 
rejoined  his  squadron,  going  out  on  trek  again,  a  man  among 
men :  wild-hearted  men,  strange  men,  but  men — splendid  men. 

A.  0.  Vaughan. 


S2S 


A  Mood. 


OTHAT  it  were  so — ^that  in  sunny  hayfields 
I  might  be  standing,  ankle-deep  in  clover ! 
High  overhead  the  lark  should  pour  his  joy-notes, 
Answered  by  blackbird's  leisurely  contralto ; 
While,  from  the  distance,  rustic  talk  and  laughter 
Gome,  wafted  softly  by  the  fitftd  west  wind. 

Here  in  the  hedgerow  blooms  in  sheeny  splendour, — 
Muscadine  scented,  creamy  white, — ^the  elder ; 
There  hang  the  wreaths  of  roses  sunny-hearted. 
Twined  with  the  clustered  honeysuckle  trumpets  : 
Bound  them  and  in  them,  powdered  all  with  gold  dust, 
Drowsily  hum  the  furry-coated  wild  bees. 

Noontide  is  slowly  passing  on  to  evening. 

Slowly  the  shades  are  stretching  out  to  Eastward ; 

Low  lie  the  hay-swaths  where  the  mowers  jested ; 

Silent  are  now  both  lark  and  poet  blackbiid  : 

Bats  flicker  round  me,  while  the  ghostly  white  moths 

Dream  round  the  rose  cups,  drunken  with  their  fragrance. 

Now  when  the  evening  softens  into  darkness. 
Dew  fedling  gently,  like  a  benediction. 
While  the  warm  Earth  lies  waiting  for  the  sunrise, 
I  fain  would  rest,  without  a  dream  of  dawning : 
Absolute  rest  should  deepen  into  slumber, — 
Slumber  should  deathwards  bear  me  unreluctant. 

0  that  it  were  so ! 

E.   HUBBABD. 
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Ancient  Wills. 


rpSLE  interest  attaching  to  the  last  wills  and  testaments  of  our 
jL  ancestors,  though  primarily  personal,  is  by  no  means  mainly 
so,  and  when  such  considerations  have  receded  on  the  tide  of  time 
into  the  distance,  these  documents  cease  to  be  mere  catalogues  of 
chattels  or  schedules  of  shares,  and  become  invested  with  the 
value  of  historical  records.  And  this  usually  in  a  degree  directly 
proportional  to  their  age.  That  this  is  so  is  manifest  from  the 
extensive  use  made  of  them,  not  only  by  the  genealogist,  who  looks 
upon  them  as  his  peculiar  province,  but  also  the  historian  of  a  wider 
vi&Wf  while  the  topographer  and  the  ecclesiologist  resort  to  them 
in  search  of  information  they  have  sought  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

Since  almost  any  collection  of  ancient  wills  presents  features 
both  interesting  and  informing,  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  those  per- 
taining to  a  parish  in  the  Southdown  country,  during  the  pre- 
Beformation  period  and  that  immediately  succeeding  it.  As  a 
foreword  we  may  describe  Ringmer,  the  parish  in  question,  as  a 
pleasant  enough  place  as  God  made  it,  but  now  so  much  sub- 
urbanised  and  sophisticated — ^being  but  three  miles  from  Lewes,  and 
eleven  from  Babylon-by-Sea,  commonly  called  Brighton — ^that 
within  the  last  decade  or  two  the  old  Sussex  smocks  have  been 
discarded  by  the  men,  and  sun-bonnets  by  the  women ;  while  on 
the  farms,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  the  black  oxen  drew  the  long 
furrow  through  the  fertile  soil  of  the  fields  that  foot  the  Downs, 
to-day  not  only  has  the  steam-plough  come,  but  even  that  is  being 
superseded  by  the  motor-plough.  So  we  shall  find  in  these  wills 
records  of  things  more  remote  from  to-day  than  the  Armada  from 
the  Argosy. 

The  kind  of  information  disclosed  deals  with  domestic  details, 
customs  and  habits,  religious  and  secular,  items  of  local  history, 
and  hitherto  unknown  facts  about  the  fabric  and  the  furniture 
of  their  parish  churches,  besides  personal  traits  of  the  testators ; 
while  not  seldom  we  find  information  on  matters  beyond  parochial 
precinctSij  '\ 
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The  earliest  of  these  Ringmer  wills  is  dated  as  long  ago  as 
1275,  when  Edward  I.  sat  upon  the  throne.  It  is  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  a  certain  Henry,  the  first  vicar  of  the  parish  whose 
name  we  know ;  a  man  evidently  of  some  property  in  land  and 
houses.  These  he  held  in  four  parishes,  and  they  include  ten  place- 
names,  only  three  or  four  of  which  are  known  to-day — ^namely, 
Hastone,  tiie  modem  Ashton  in  Ringmer;  TVintersgate,  also  in 
Ringmer ;  and  Domus  le  Rider,  the  Riders- Wells  of  to-day,  now 
extra-parochial.  The  intent  of  his  will,  as  perhaps  was  proper, 
was  entirely  ecclesiastical,  for  all  these  lands  and  tenements  he 
left  to  endow  a  chantry  in  the  parish  church  of  Ringmer,  to  William 
de  Pontefract,  his  friend,  whom  he  names  the  first  chaplain  thereof, 
receiving  as  his  salary  the  rents  of  these  hereditaments.  As 
specimens  of  ancient  place-names — and  not  without  hope  that 
someone,  learned  in  local  lore,  may  succeed  in  identifying  places 
I  have  failed  to  locate — some  of  these  words  are  given.  One  at 
least,  besides  the  three  already  named,  survived  until  Elizabethan 
times,  and  may  be  known  to  some  ancient  inhabitant  to-day,  for 
all  I  know — ^namely,  WeteUmd  de  Hestone,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
same  as  Wetland  furlong  in  Ashton,  named  in  a  court-roll  of  1599- 
1600.  Burdunes  Hamtuna,  Wike,  Le  Ridere,  Osselmercroft, 
Whasten,  Lyge,  Cumbe,  Northlongeland,  and  Westwise  de 
Hestone,  the  last  probably  being  identical  with  Wish  farm  at 
Ashton,  are  other  places,  mainly  in  Ringmer,  named  in  this  will. 
In  addition  to  these.  Vicar  Henry  also  bequeathed  ^  the  houses 
and  tenements  upon  the  Bridge  of  Lewes  which  I  hold  of  the 
lord  Archbishop ' ;  thus  affording  a  striking  instance  of  the  value 
of  old  wills  in  giving  information,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  on 
interesting  points  of  local  history.  There  has  been  a  succession 
of  bridges  across  the  Ouse  outside  the  east  gate  of  Lewes,  and 
certainly  the  one  here  referred  to  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  modem  one,  and  possibly  prolonged  at  either  end  by  a  cause- 
way across  the  swampy  margins  of  the  river.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  it  was  the  same  bridge  upon  which,  as  Bocking  in  his  Life 
of  St.  Richard  of  Chichester  tells  us,  the  bishop  once  plied  the  rod 
and  line,  catching,  with  the  assistance  of  another  fisherman,  four 
fine  mullets,  which  he  presented  to  the  poor  brethren  of  the  Austin 
Friars,  who  had  a  house  hard  by. 

The  space  of  200  years  and  more  intervenes  between  the  date 
of  this  ancient  cleric's  will  and  that  of  the  next  of  which  any  record 
has  been  preserved.  lake  the  first,  its  bequests  are  largely  of  a 
religious  character,  and,  as  was  usual  in  ancient  times,  it  begins  with 
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an  invocation  of  the  Deity,  and  a  legacy  of  his  soul  to  heaven,  his 
body  to  holy  ground.  The  testator,  John  Thatcher  by  name,  was 
a  member  of  an  ancient  family  '  descended '  (as  the  heralds  say) 
*  out  of  Kent,*  where,  near  Canterbury,  in  the  days  of  Edward  11., 
the  first  of  the  race  of  whom  we  have  record  met  with  his  death, 
for  while  sitting  with  a  friend,  Simon  de  CoUin^ame  by  name, 
under  a  bank  of  chalk,  it  suddenly  fell  upon  them,  '  whereof  they 
incontinently  did  die,'  as  the  historian  of  the  accident  narrates. 
John's  great-grandfather  was  Portreeve  of  Pevensey,  a  post  of 
importance  in  days  when  that  ancient  member  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
was  indeed  a  port,  a  naval  station,  and  a  place  having  a  considerable 
trade  with  Flanders. 

This  will  is  dated  1499,  and,  beginning  as  we  have  said, 
makes  the  confusion  of  persons  of  the  Trinity  so  common  in 
early  wiUs.  It  is  now  in  part  transcribed  as  a  specimen  of 
the  usual  formula  of  these  documents:  ^In  the  name  of  god 
amen  I  John  Thatcher  of  Ringmere  in  the  county  of  Sussex  gentil- 
man  made  by  good  advisement  and  delib'ation  being  thenne  in 
helthe  of  body  and  also  of  good  Remembraunce  that  is  to  say  the 
x^  dale  of  Januarie  the  yeere  of  the  reigne  of  King  Henry  the  VII^ 
the  xiv^  have  ordeyned  my  testament  in  manner  and  forme  that 
followith  First  I  will  and  bequethe  my  sowle  to  God  my  maker 
and  to  his  moder  Mary  and  to  all  the  companie  of  hevin,  my  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  whre  it  shall  happen  me  to  end 
my  Uef.'  He  then  bequeathes  money  to  the  high  altar,  and  to 
the  '  chirch  werk '  in  hia  parish  church,  to  the  *  lyght  of  o"^  ladye,* 
and  the  lights  of  St.  Katherine  and  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and 
further  sums  to  four  neighbouring  churches,  including  that  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  Southover,  where  his  parents  were  buried. 
Also  '  to  every  church  in  Lewes  or  in  the  subaubys  there  of,'  also 
to  t)ie  monks  of  '  the  hows  of  Lewys,'  by  which  he  means  the 
Priory  of  St.  Pancras  in  Southover.  As  regards  his  real  proper^, 
he  directs  a  year's  issues  and  profits  of  his  manor,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments to  be  applied  to  the  provision  of  an  ^  honest  prest '  to  sing 
for  his  soul,  the  souls  of  his  '  fader  &  moder,'  of  his  first  wife 
and  her  parents  '  and  all  cbrysten  sowles '  for  the  ^  space  of  an 
whoole  yere  next  after  my  detii.'  Finally  he  directs  his  executors 
to  buy  *  six  black  gowns  for  six  power  men  to  hold  torchys '  at  his 
burial.  This  kind  of  provision  was  very  usual  in  mediaeval  wills, 
and  a  contemporary  instance  is  afforded  in  that  of  a  neighbour  of 
John  Thatcher — ^namely,  Robert,  one  of  the  Morleys  of  Glynde,  who 
orders  'tenne  torchys  at  my  month's  mynd,'  a  monthly  com- 
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memorative  service  for  the  dead.  The  mention  of  the  three  saints 
who  have  altars  and  lights  in  his  parish  churoh  by  this  testator, 
John  Thatcher,  affords  an  instance  of  information,  of  a  kind  which 
could  not  be  expected  in  any  other  document,  being  found  in  a 
will.  His  reference  to  his  '  manor ' — called  <Ae  Gate — shows  the 
widespread  custom  of  owners  of  landed  property  calling  their 
estate,  however  humble,  a  manor ;  for  not  only  had  he  no  manner 
of  right  either  by  grant  or  prescription  to  so  denominate  his  diminu- 
tive domain,  but  the  very  parish  itself  in  which  the  Gote  is  situate 
was  not  a  manor,  but  merely  a  member  of  the  archbishop's  lordship 
of  Mailing. 

Another  interesting  and  more  informative  will  is  that  of  his 
successor,  his  son  John,  who,  dying  in  1527,  gave  directions  for 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  *'  a  new  chapel  annexed  to  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church  of  Ringmer  which  I  have  edifyed  and  bilded.' 
More  munificent  of  masses  than  his  father,  he  directs  a  thousand 
to  be  sung  between  his  burial  and  his  yecvr^s  mind, '  of  which  M  masses 
I  wyll  that  X  trentals  be  songe  at  scala  codi  which  amount  to  ccc 
masses.'  In  these  few  lines  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the 
knowledge,  hitherto  quite  unknown  and  unexpected,  to  be  gathered 
from  old  wills.  For  no  other  record  whatever  exists  of  the  ^  build- 
ing and  edifying '  of  the  south  chapel  of  Ringmer  church — ^which 
was,  indeed,  thought  to  be  of  much  earlier  foundation  but  later 
alteration;  while  in  spite  of  the  research  and  labour  expended 
over  the  history  of  St.  Pancras'  Priory,  near  Lewes — for  to  that 
magnificent  church  John  Thatcher  refers — no  suspicion  existed 
that  a  scala  ccdi  was  part  of  its  structure.  A  scala  cceli,  or  Ladder 
of  Heaven,  was  a  stairway  in  a  church  or  cathedral  which  pilgrims 
or  penitents,  prayerfully  inclined,  ascended  on  their  knees ;  and 
was  a  structure,  in  this  country  at  least,  very  rarely  met  with.  St. 
Peter's,  Westminster,  possessed  one,  another  existed  at  Norwich, 
and  Boston's  lofty  tower  was  associated  with  yet  another.  Still 
intent  upon  his  obsequies,  this  testator  well  exemplifies  the  dictum 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  ^  man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in 
ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave,  solemnising  nativities  and  deaths 
with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  in- 
famy of  his  nature.'  For  he  gives  directions  *  that  a  herse  ^  be 
made  in  the  quyer  there  with  convenient  lights  aboute  it  and  all 
other  serymonies  that  be  necessarie  and  requisite  to  an  obyte.' 
Having  completed  his  arrangements  as  far  as  they  concerned  the 

*  A  '  herse '  was  a  temporary  canopy,  more  or  less  elaborate,  under  which  the 
bier  was  placed. 
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great  priory  church  of  Lewes — a  church,  by  the  way,  as  large  as 
lichfidd  Cathedral — ^he  turns  to  his  parish  church,  and  to  provide 
'  an  honest  prest  of  good  fame  and  name  to  syng  for  my  sowle  in 
the  said  newe  chapell  annexed  to  Ryngmere  church,'  he  seta  aside 
the  sum  of  2007. ,  a  very  large  amount  in  those  days.  Ooming 
to  more  mundane  matters  he  says,  '  I  will  that  Joane  my  wel- 
biloved  wife  dwell  and  kepe  my  capital  house  of  the  Broyle  for  the 
space  of  oon  yere  next  after  my  deth  if  the  comyn  sikenes  incon- 
tenent  should  happen  in  Lewes ' ;  his  meaning  apparently  being 
that  she  should  escape  the  disease  by  Uving  at  his  chief  house  in 
Ringmer,  instead  of  in  Lewes,  where  he  also  held  property.  The 
oomyn  sikenes  (whether  coming  or  common  be  intended)  was  doubt- 
less the  sweating  sickness^  an  epidemic  which  appeared  in  England 
in  1485,  and  at  intervals  during  subsequent  years,  mainly  affecting 
those  of  middle  age  and  the  upper  classes.  The  secular  part  of 
his  will  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  since  it  contains  none  such  interesting 
or  informing  points  as  the  portion  pertaining  to  his  solicitude  for 
his  soul.  But  we  may  add  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  poor, 
for  he  directed  his  executors  to  provide  '  that  every  man,  woman, 
or  child  that  will  receive  it  shall  have  at  my  burying  day  a  penny 
and  mete  and  drynke  .  .  .  and  every  childe  helping  the  prests  to 
synge  or  saye  masse  ij*^  with  like  dyett ' ;  and  further  that  at  his 
mofdVs  mind  and  his  yea/r*s  mind  they  are  to  have  '  the  like  salary 
&  dyett.* 

Another  pre-Reformation  will  of  one  of  these  Southdown  folk 
is  that  of  Andrew  Wigmore.  Since  the  will  of  Vicar  Henry  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  this  is  the  first  and  only  one  written  in  Latin. 
For  one  reason  we  must  regret  that  it  is  not  in  ^e  vulgar  tongue, 
since  in  a  clause  leaving  a  bullock  to  the  aqudbajulosy  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  should  translate  the  word  by  common  pcarish  deth 
or  the  more  interesting  holy-water  sprinkler.  In.  it,  having  be- 
queathed the  exiguous  sum  of  Ss.  id,  for  the  repairs  of  the  mother 
church  of  Mailing,  to  which  Ringmer  was  originally  a  chapel,  and 
the  still  more  trifling  gifts  of  eightpence  to  four  neighbouring 
churches,  he  leaves  money  for  the  support  of  the  lights,  in  his 
parish  church,  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Eatherine,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
while  for  that  of  St.  Nicholas  he  gives  a  cow.  The  latter  form  of 
bequest  was  not  infrequent  in  mediseval  days,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  endowment  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Another  contemporary  will  was  that  of  William  Ledyng,  dated 
1521.  Like  the  preceding  testator,  he  bequeathed  money  to  the 
lights  in  his  parish  church,  and,  in  addition,  6^.  8d. '  unto  the  payntyn 
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of  the  selyng  abought  the  Roode  if  that  it  be  paynted.'  These 
details  conceming  the  altars  and  lights  in  the  parish  church,  though 
trivial,  have  the  virtue  of  being  definite,  and  are  certainly  undis- 
coverable  elsewhere. 

A  more  mundane  character  pervades  the  will  of  Henry  Fitz- 
herbert,  dated  1551,  He  was  a  member  of  an  old  Sussex  family, 
one  of  his  ancestors  having  been  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sherrington, 
while  another  was  mixed  up  in  the  fatal  sporting  aSray  in  Sir 
Nicholas  Pelham's  park  at  Hellingly,  where  one  of  the  knight's 
servants  was  killed.  For  this  affair  young  Fitzherbert,  Lord 
Dacre,  and  others  were  put  upon  their  trial,  and  though  his  asso- 
ciates were  acquitted,  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends  could  not  save 
the  young  peer  from  the  scaffold. 

In  this  will  the  testator,  having  given  directions  for  the  disposal 
of  his  body,  orders  twenty  shillings  to  be  given  to  the  poor  at  his 
funeral,  together  with  '  a  bullock  price  xvi'  and  brede  and  drynke  ' ; 
while  for  the  space  of  ten  years  on  the  anniversary  of  his  burial 
his  executors  are  to  distribute  twenty  shillings  to  twenty  of  the 
poorest  people  in  Ringmer,  and  the  same  in  the  parishes  of  CUffe 
and  Glynde,  *  and  a  penny  a  piece  upon  (Jood  Friday.'  In  the 
disposal  of  his  worldly  goods  this  will  does  not  exhibit  any  particular 
features  calling  for  notice,  but  a  brief  extract  will  instance  the 
kind  of  material  a  farmer's  stock  in  those  days  would  consist  of. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  Thatcher  family's  connection  with  the 
Gate  had  ceased  at  this  date,  for  Fitzherbert  says,  '  Alice  my  wyfe 
shall  have  half  my  ferme  of  the  gote  for  Ufe  and  one  halfe  of  my 
householde  stuff,  also  vi  oxen,  viii  kyen,  viii  twelmonthyng  bullocks, 
viii  winyeres,  halfe  my  swyne  yong  and  old,  my  best  horse,  best 
savyng  one,  two  mares  and  a  twelmonting  maire  colt,  a  woodwayn 
and  a  comwayn,  with  wheles  and  thyghts,  and  yokes  without 
shoes,  thone  haulfe  of  the  come,  grass,  hay,  medowes  and  pas- 
tures, to  my  ferme  of  the  gote  belonging.  Also  thone  haulfe  of 
my  pultry,  and  thone  haulfe  of  all  kynde  of  vitalls  that  shall  be 
remaining  in  my  house  at  the  gote  at  the  tyme  of  my  departing.' 

The  next  will  to  be  noticed  is  one  calculated  to  make  the  col- 
lector of  old  silver  transgress  that  commandment  which  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  his  pursuit,  for  the  testator,  John  Parker,  vicar  of 
Ringmer  from  1631  to  1544,  appears  to  have  possessed  a  quantity 
of  articles  in  that  precious  metal  much  above  what  would  have 
been  expected  in  a  country  cleric.  Possibly  he  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  more  or  less  locally  distinguished  family  of  the  Parkers  of 
Ratton    and    Willingdon,    near   Eastbourne.     Almost   the    first 
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bequest  which  appears  in  his  will  (dated  1544)  is  to  his  brother 
Edmund,  *  prest  of  Dertforde,'  of  '  fyve  sylver  spones  and  a  little 
mazer  bounde  of  sylver  and  gylte,  and  also  my  best  goune  and 
Frock  of  chamblet,  a  jaquet  of  woorsted  and  a  dublet  of  the  same.' 
He  gives  him,  too,  '  a  joyned  bedsted,  a  bed  with  that  belongyng 
to  yt  that  ys  in  my  chamber  at  Grenewich,  with  all  the  stuffe  of 
householde,  Brasse  pewter,  saving  a  shyppe  chest  and  a  cloth 
sacke  and  a  little  wrytyng  Deske.'  To  a  certain  Jane  Cooke  he 
gave  *  Six  sylver  spones,  a  sylver  sallte  gylte  and  a  drynkyng  pott 
of  silver.  Item  I  give  unto  the  same  Jane  and  John  Cooke  her  son 
all  the  Brasse  pewter  that  ys  yn  the  house  at  Saint  Bartholmewe 
to  be  devyded  betwixt  them.  .  .  .  Item  I  give  unto  Isabell  Boddy 
a  gobblett  of  sylver  parcell  gylte.'  Besides  silver  the  parson 
appears  to  have  possessed  but  little  worldly  goods,  with  the  few 
exceptions  mentioned,  though  he  gives  to  the  enviable  Cookes 
seventeen  pounds  sterling.  But  to  his  godchildren  ^  which  I  have 
at  my  benefice  at  Bingmer  and  Houten  my  benefice  in  Kent  foure 
pence  a  pece  ther  and  in  all  other  places.' 

In  William  Comforth's  will,  to  be  next  considered,  we  have 
one /drawn  up  during  the  temporary  restoration  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  being  dated  1556,  the  third  year  of  Queen  Mary. 
It  would  almost  seem  likely  that  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  Reformation  had  not  then  been  estabUshed  in  this  as  yet 
remote  Southdown  village,  otherwise  there  would  hardly  have 
been  found  in  working  order  the  necessary  machinery  to  carry 
out  his  rehgious  bequests.  For,  after  bequeathing  fourpence 
to  the  high  altar  of  his  parish  church,  he  says,  '  I  will  have  at 
the  daye  of  my  buriall  v  masses  &  at  my  months  mynd  v  masses 
to  be  celebrated  and  docm  in  thonor  of  Allmightie  €k>d  and  ev'y 
prest  to  have  for  his  paynestakyng  in  that  bihaulf  vi^  a  peace.' 
He  then  directs  his  executors  to  distribute  at  his  funeral  twenty 
shillings  among  the  poor  there  present,  together  with  '  twoo  barrells 
of  ale  with  pyes  and  chese  sufficient  for  the  expences  of  the  same 
and  penye  doole  [penny  dole].'  The  remainder  of  this  will  is  of 
small  interest,  but  from  it  we  gather  that  the  priest  of  the  parish 
was  non-resident,  for  Comf orth  speaks  of  his  farm  (lease)  of  Ringmer 
parsonage.  As  for  the  funeral  meats  and  drinks,  the  custom  of 
providing  them  on  these  occasions  was  very  prevalent  at  this  period 
and  for  many  succeeding  years.  Possibly  the  peculiar  attachment 
of  the  lower  orders  to  attending  funerals  may  be  a  kind  of  here- 
ditary habit  engendered  by  these  entertainments  prevalent  for  so 
long  a  period. 
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The  next  will  brings  us  into  the  spacious  times  of  great  Eliza- 
beth, but  in  itself  deals  with  very  humble  people  and  matters. 
William  Bell,  the  testator,  was  evidently  a  farmer,  since  in  this 
his  last  will  and  testament  he  leaves  to  his  son  ^  all  my  tooles  which 
are  used  about  husbandrye,  also  my  grete  cheste  standyng  in  my 
chamber,  the  malte  queme,  a  lattyn  basen,  my  greet  tabell  in  the 
hall,  and  the  bedd  that  he  lyeth  on.'  To  his  daughters  Alse  and 
Agnes  he  leaves  five  marks  each  and  ^  a  payer  of  sheetes,  a  peuter 
platter,  &  a  peuter  dyshe.'  .  .  .  '  My  daughter  Denys  shall  have 
the  butting  chamber  only  to  her  own  use  so  long  as  she  kepeth 
herself  unmarryed  with  egresse  and  ingress  to  and  for  fyer  h  to 
use  the  well  for  water  &  oven  at  all  tymes.'  To  his  '  wyef '  he 
leaves  *  xxvi®  viii**  to  be  payed  out  of  my  lands  quarterly,  also  the 
chamber  that  she  lyeth  in  with  egress  and  ingress,'  Ac.,  as  in  the 
case  of  Denys.  This  clause  as  to  the  use  of  a  chamber  is  very 
usual  in  wills  of  this  period,  the  phrase  sometimes  being  varied  as 
into  ^with  fett  room  k  seat  room.'  This  daughter  Dennjrs  did 
not  apparently  *  kepe  herself  unmarryed,'  for  we  find  in  the  will 
of  a  certain  Robert  Wynton  of  Ringmer,  dated  seventeen  years 
later, '  Dennys  my  wyfe  shall  have  the  inner  chamber  in  my  house, 
a  garden,  a  garden  to  sett  and  sowe  yerbes  in,  and  feete  rome  h 
fyer  rome,  egress  and  regress  .  .  .  but  yf  yt  fortune  that  Dennys 
my  wyfe  do  marie  she  shall  depart  out  of  my  house.' 

Most  of  the  wills  of  this  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
period  are  written  upon  paper  bearing  the  ^  pot '  water-mark 
and  its  varieties,  which  exhibits  jugs  or  pots  of  varied  shapes, 
with  equally  various  flowers  therein;  though  other  marks  are 
met  with,  such  as  that  of  William  Bell's  will,  where  we  see  a 
shamrock  set  on  a  long  stem,  which  is  encircled  by  a  serpent 
coiled  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  a  symbol  of  immortality. 
Some  of  these  documents  have  schedules  appended  of  debts  due 
to  the  estate,  and  one  or  two  contain  in  such  list  the  name  of  a 
brickmaker,  as  in  that  of  Thomas  Hooke,  to  whom  ^WiUiam 
Bjnige  the  bryckmaker '  was  debtor  to  the  extent  of  iii" ;  or  of 
Robert  Shephede  to  whom  *Saunder  the  brickmaker'  owed 
xxiii'.  Doubtless  these  men  were  successors  of  the  little  colony 
of  potters  and  brickmakers  estabUshed  in  Ringmer  from  at  least 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  again  later. 
Curiously  enough,  I  first  discovered  record  of  their  existence  when 
searching  the  mediaeval  court-rolls  of  the  manor,  almost  at  the 
very  time  that,  in  ignorance  of  this,  another  inhabitant  of  Ringmer 
(the  late  Mr.  Martin),  also  interested  in  antiquity,  was  unearthing 
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from  Us  fields — ex  antiquo  known  as  the  Potter's  fields — two  medisBval 
kilns,  and  great  numbers  of  fragments  of  pots,  tiles,  and  bricks. 
Very  many  of  the  court-rolls  of  this  manor  in  the  Middle  Ages 
contain  references  to  these  potters  of  Ringmer,  such  as  a  chamber- 
lain's Account  foU  in  Edward  III/s  reign,  which  records  the  receipt 
of  *  ii"  iii^  from  iii  potters  in  Ryngmere  for  licence  from  the  lord  to 
dig  clay  in  the  common  of  the  Broyle.'  From  later  rolls  we  gather 
that  they  had  increased  in  number  from  three  to  seven,  and  at 
that  number  they  remained  from  Richard  II.'s  time  to  that  of 
Henry  VII.,  when  the  death  of  three  of  them  is  recorded  in  one 
year,  probably  from  one  of  those  epidemics — ^in  this  case  in  all 
likeUhood  the  sweating  sickness — which  devastated  the  communities 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  the  chamberlain 
records  the  loss  of  the  payments  and  customary  services  of  five 
potters  'because  they  are  dead  and  no  one  fills  their  place' — 
eo  qaod  mortui  sunt  et  nuUus  ea  occupat  hca  eqrum.  This  was  in 
1517,  the  year  of  the  third  appearance  of  the  sweating  sickness  in 
England.  The  customary  services  of  these  potters  referred  to  were 
often  mentioned  in  the  manor-rolls,  such  as  'each  potter  reaps 
binds  and  sets  into  cocks  iii  rods  [of  the  harvest  crops]  in  the 
whole  year' ;  ^  or  '  vii^  eggs  received  from  the  seven  potters  for 
licence  to  dig  clay  in  the  common  of  the  Broyle,^  of  which  each 
potter  pays  c  eggs  by  custom '  .  .  .  '  vii  f owb  received  from  vu 
potters  for  the  same,  of  which  each  potter  pajrs  one  fowl  by  custom.' 
To  return  to  the  wills  of  the  parishioners  of  Ringmer,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  articles  mostly  bequeathed  were  beds  and  bed-furni- 
ture and  brass  and  pewter  vessels.  In  1591  William  Musterden 
left  to  his  daughter  Alyse  '  a  fether-bedd  and  coverlett  a  payre  of 
blanketts  &  a  seaUng  for  a  bedd ' ;  a  bequest  to  his  daughter 
Agnes  seeming  somewhat  unsuitable — viz., '  my  buxlether  breaches 
and  buxlether  dubblett,  a  flexen  doublett  and  a  payre  of  russett 
breaches,  the  worser  of  the  two.'  For  it  appears  that,  next  to 
household  furniture,  gifts  of  wearing  apparel  were  the  most  common, 
even  among  the  upper  classes ;  and  we  gain  a  great  deal  of  our 
information  as  to  the  dress  of  our  ancestors  from  these  documents. 
Thus,  in  1596,  William  Pykham  bequeathed  to  his  brother  John 
'  a  fustian  doblett  faced  with  black  taffetie,  a  payre  of  roime  hose, 
the  one  payre  bleu  and  the  other  Eentyshe  russett,  and  one  black 

*  Quilibet  debet  metere,  ligare  et  coppacere  iii  rod  per  totum  arniam. 

'  The  *  Broyle  *  was  a  wide  tract  of  land,  anciently  a  forest  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  afterwards  a  chace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  subsequently  an 
enclosed  park  ;  now  dis-parked  and  cut  up  into  farms. 
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gerkyn,  faced  with  black  taffetie.*  To  another  brother  he  left 
^  one  lynsie  wolsie  wascote,  one  fustian  doblett  and  a  russet  gerkyn, 
a  payre  of  russett  britches  and  a  payre  of  russet  stockings  and  a 
payre  of  showes ' ;  while  to  his  brother  Robert  he  left  '  my  Rapyer 
and  dager/  and  to  a  friend  ^  my  see-water  colored  green  cloke.' 
To  a  brother-in-law  he  bequeathed  a  *  graye  mare,  a  saddle  and 
bridle ' ;  to  another  brother-in-law  '  my  blacke  nag  goinge  in  the 
broyle  with  a  rede  lether  snafiell.' 

By  this  time,  the  end  of  the  Tudor  period,  wills  tend  to  become 
less  and  less  interesting,  a  tendency  not  confined  to  them,  but 
extending  to  other  documents.  We  will  therefore  draw  towards 
the  end,  concluding,  as  we  began,  with  the  will  of  a  Ringmer  vicar ; 
a  comparison  between  the  two  exemplifying  the  tendency  to  which 
we  have  just  referred.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  blanks  in  this 
will  evidence  hiatus  caused  by  the  acute  appetite  and  teeth  of 
mice,  so  badly  were  these  wills  once  guarded.  Apparently  this 
will  was  drawn  up  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  since  she  is  referred 
to,  though  it  is  dated  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  her  successor. 
^  In  the  name  of  god  amen  The  xxxi^  daye  of  Maye  an.  dom. 
1604  I  John  Motlay  of  the  pishe  of  Ryngm  in  the  county  of  Sussex 
dark  do  ordayne  and  mak  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in 
manner  and  form  following  First  I  aske  GUxl  and  all  the  world 
forgeveness  and  I  do  forgeve  all  men  even  as  I  would  have  for- 
geveness  at  Gods  hand  .  .  .  Item  I  will  my  body  to  be  buryed  in 
christian  buriall  at  the  discrecion  of  my  executor  and  overseers 
Item  I  geve  to  Elinor  Motlay  my  wyfe  all  her  wearyng  ...  all 
lynen  or  woUen  or  .  .  .  soever  Item  I  geve  to  my  said  wyfe  her 
rydinge  .  .  .  with  all  things  thereunto  belongyng  Item  I  geve 
to  my  said  wfye  the  bed  bedstedle  .  .  .  blanketts  boulsters  wherein 
we  were  accustomed  to  lye  with  ye  pyllows  and  all  other  things 
thereimto  belonging  with  the  best  coverlet  which  she  shall  chose 
and  three  payre  of  my  best  sheets  presently  to  be  delyvered  imto 
her  Item  I  geve  to  the  said  Elinor  my  wyfe  five  poundes  of  gold 
to  be  p^  to  her  by  my  executor  within  one  month  next  after  my 
disoease  Item  I  geve  to  John  Motlay  my  sonne  all  suche  sommes 
of  money  as  he  shall  owe  to  me  at  the  tyme  of  my  death  Item 
I  geve  to  the  said  John  Motlay  my  sonne  the  two  oxen  which  he 
now  hath  in  his  keeping  Item  I  geve  Elizabeth  Motlay  his  wyfe 
a  silv*  spone  Item  I  geve  to  Edward  Motlay  my  godson  my 
black  cowe  and  one  silv*  spone  Item  I  geve  John  Motlay  my 
godson  one  silv'  spone  Item  I  geve  to  Elizabeth  GJower  my  wyfes 
daughter  one  silv'  .  .  .  Item  I  geve  to  Thomas  Sharpe  my  s'vant  v* 
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Item  I  geve  to  James  Turle  the  .  .  .  wynt  Turle  sometyme  my 
s'vant  V*  Item  I  geve  xx*  to  be  distributed  to  the  .  .  .  pariidi 
of  Ryngm'  at  ye  daye  of  my  btiriall  by  myn  executor  and  overseers 
Item  I  bequeth  to  Richard  Motlay  my  somie  xxx"  which  money  is 
in  the  hands  of  my  .  .  .  Aptot  Item  I  bequeth  to  ye  said  Richard 
Motlay  that  xxx"  ¥r^  I  lent  to  ye  queues  majestic  upon  a 
pryvy  scale  if  ye  said  money  shalbe  repayed  agayne  Item  I  geve 
to  the  said  Rychard  Motlay  iii  silv'  spones  Item  I  geve  to  Mary 
Motlay  my  daughter  xx"  and  three  silV  spoones  Item  I  geve  to 
Anne  Motlay  my  daughter  xx^^  and  three  silv'  spoones  Item  I 
geve  to  .  .  .  Motlay  my  daughter  xx"  and  iii  silV  spoones 
Item  I  geve  to  EUzabeth  Motlay  my  daughter  xx"  and  thre  silv' 
spoones  Item  I  geve  to  the  wydow  Boutcher  my  ...  in  law  v* 
The  rest  of  all  my  goods  come  cattel  plate  peudter  books  apparrell 
.  .  .  hold  stufi  whatsoever  I  will  to  be  sold  and  the  pryce  thereof  to 
be  equally  dyvyded  .  .  .  my  fyve  children  Rychard  Mary  Anne 
and  Eljrsabeth  or  else  to  be  equally  parted  .  .  .  them  by 
the  discrecion  of  my  executor  and  overseers  any  legacies  debts  and 
sum  .  .  .  Item  I  ordayne  and  make  my  sonne  Rychard  Motlay 
my  sole  and  only  ...  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  and  I 
desyre  my  cosen  W"^  Aptot  and  John  ...  to  see  this  my  will 
f ulfylled  and  for  their  paynes  I  geve  ether  of  them  iiii*  iiii*  This 
is  my  treu  and  last  will  w**  I  would  have  done  concemyng  my  goods 
after  my  death  In  witness  thereof  I  the  said  John  Motlay  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  name  and  scale  the  day  and  year  first  above 
wrighten    John  Motlay.' 

W.  Heneage  Leooe. 
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The  Phantom  Wherry. 


So  hot  was  the  September  afternoon  that  I  was  glad  to  enjoy  in 
the  bunk  of  my  houseboat  a  rest  from  the  labours  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.  I  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  an  oar 
striking  the  deck  and  a  voice  calling  :  ^  Be  yer  there,  sir  ? ' 

'  Hullo,  Charley,  is  that  you  ?  Come  aboard  and  have  a  pipe,' 
I  shouted  in  reply. 

'  No,  thank  yer,  sir ;  I  can't  stop  just  now.  I  only  comed  ter 
tell  yer  I  be  goin'  up  outer  Mr.  George's  stubble  this  evening,  for 
th'  fields  be  all  pretty  nigh  cleared  o'  com,  and  I  be  goin'  up  ter  see 
if  I  can't  get  an  owd  mallard  or  tew.  I  seed  a  rare  nice  lot  o'  fowl 
goin'  that  way  last  night,  and  I  thought  as  how  yer  might  like  ter 
bring  yar  spout  and  come  along  o'  me.  Tain't  no  use  a-starten' 
till  half  arter  six,  for  th'  fowl  don't  come  till  a  trifle  arter  seven.' 

'  Gk)od,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I'll  be  ready  for  you  at  the  time  you 
mention.' 

*  Bight  yer  are,  sir ;  bring  th'  old  dog  along  o'  yer — maybe  we'll 
want  her.  I'll  meet  yer  by  th'  Fallgate.'  Charley  Grapes  glided 
ofi  in  his  boat  to  his  home  in  the  little  old  smack's  boat,  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  up  the  river. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  I  set  forth  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
the  old  eel-catcher,  and  in  the  light  of  its  level  rays  the  almost 
cleared  cornfields  shone  radiantly  pink.  The  distant  reed-beds 
had  begun  to  change  their  summer  garb  of  emerald  green  and  to 
put  on  a  robe  of  yellow,  tinged  with  reddish  brown.  Two  or  three 
sails  of  becalmed  wherries  stood  up  against  the  sky,  the  only  dark 
spots  in  all  this  wealth  of  colour.  Stillness  reigned  around,  broken 
from  time  to  time  by  the  musical  cries  of  some  smaU  boy,  who,  on 
a  distant  hUl,  was  riding  the  horse  attached  to  a  laden  barley 
waggon,  and  who  warned  the  loaders  with  the  cry  of :  '  Hold  yer, 
hold  yer  tight,'  that  he  was  moving  on  to  the  next  heap. 

I  ensconced  myself  in  the  deep  ditch  that  surrounds  the  field 
of  barley  stubble.     Charley   lay  down  by  my  side.     By  long 
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experience  and  observation  lie  knew  almost  to  the  minute  when 
the  ducks  would  come.  He  drew  my  attention  to  their  bird  fore- 
runners. First,  twenty  or  thirty  belated  swallows  came  hurrying 
along,  flying  so  low  they  ahnost  touched  the  pointed  stubble; 
then  a  contingent  of  larks  appeared,  moving  with  a  curious  up  and 
down  flight ;  then  all  was  still  again  save  for  the  squeaking  of  a  bat, 
flying  monotonously  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  distant 
cries  of  *  Hold  yer  tight.'  Presently — *  Peewit,  peewit,  peewit,' 
heralded  the  approach  of  a  few  green  plover. 

^  Don't  yer  shoot,  sir,'  Charley  cried,  as  two  or  three  passed 
close  by.  '  Fowl  be  sure  ter  be  nigh  on  them  beggars'  heels,  and, 
maybe,  if  yer  shoot,  th'  duck'U  bear  away  from  this  here  piece.' 

It  was  darker  than  twilight  now,  and  only  keen,  accustomed 
eyes  like  Charley's  could  discern  the  long  thread-like  lines  of  ducks 
as  they  went  sailing  over.  Presently  there  was  a  quack,  quack, 
quack,  a  whistling  of  wings,  and  Charley  exclaimed  : 

'Look  out,  here  come  five.  Yes,  they  wants  ter  come  inter 
this  field ;  round  they  go,  dang  'em ;  thej^ve  gone  right  down  th' 
far  side.  See  all  their  heads  a-cranen'  up,  cunnen'  beggars,  ain't 
yer  ? '  This  to  himself  rather  than  to  me.  '  Keep  still,  sir,  here 
come  six  more  right  at  us ;  keep  down,  old  bitch ;  now,  sir,  as  they 
come  over  us.  Gude  shot,  dang  me,  if  yer  hain't  downed  a  couple 
on  'em  in  right  proper  style.  I  only  got  one,  but  they  wor  kinder 
ongain  ter  me.    Go  on,  old  dog,  bring  'em  in.' 

The  spaniel,  nothing  loth,  bounded  from  the  hiding-place  and 
quickly  secured  and  brought  back  a  couple  of  ducks,  but  had  a 
hard  chase  after  the  third,  which  was  a  strong  young  mallard,  only 
winged. 

'  Don't  think  we  shall  get  many  more  shots  temight,'  said  Chariey, 
as  he  took  the  quacking,  flapping  duck  from  the  dog  and  wrung  its 
neck.  True  enough,  tiliough  plenty  of  duck  were  seen,  only  one 
came  within  shot  and  this  was  missed  by  both  of  us.  As  it  was 
now  almost  dark  we  picked  up  the  fowl,  and,  with  the  old  dog  at 
our  heeb,  wended  our  way  home. 

Charley  was  a  silent  man,  and,  unless  spoken  to,  would  walk  for 
miles  without  uttering  a  word.  Though  at  times  he  assumed  a 
jocular  manner,  his  habitual  demeanour  was  grave  and  reserved, 
and  it  was  easy  to  guess  that  sorrow  and  disappointment  had  entered 
largely  into  his  life.  I  felt  no  desire  to  break  the  stillness  of  the 
night  with  talk,  but  as  we  turned  into  the  little  lane  which  led  to 
the  high  road,  an  owl,  perched  in  a  tree,  screeched,  and  for  the 
moment  so  startled  me  that  I  exclaimed  : 
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'  There,  Charley,  some  people  would  have  thought  that  was  a 
ghost.' 

*  Them  birds  dew  make  a  horrid  noise,'  Charley  answered,  with 
a  laugh  which  held  no  merriment. 

'  Are  the  people  about  here  superstitious ;  do  they  believe  in 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins  and  those  sort  of  things  ? '  I  asked, 
following  up  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the  noise. 

*  Well,  sir,  some  dew  and  some  don't,'  replied  Charley.    '  I  don't 

pay  much  regard  ter  old  women's  stories  myself,  except ^'    The 

old  man  hesitated. 

*  Except  what  ?  ' 

^  Except  th'  Phantom  Wherry,  and  that  be  as  true  as  gorspel, 
as  I  knows  only  tew  well.' 

'  And  what  is  the  Phantom  Wherry  ?    Tell  me,  Charley.' 

^  I  don't  know  if  I  likes  tew,  sir,  for  that  make  me  kinder  sad- 
like  ter  think  about  it,'  the  old  man  answered  gravely.  ^  That  is 
kinder  mixed  up  in  my  great  sorrer ;  but  there,  we  ha'  got  a  mile 
or  mile  a  half  ter  walk,  so  I'll  tell  yer  if  yer  ha'  a  mind  ter  listen. 

'  When  I  wor  a  lad  I  used  ter  hear  my  father  talk  about  th' 
Phantom  Wherry,  and  say  as  how,  if  any  o'  th'  chaps  worken'  on 
th'  river  wor  drownded,  they  alius  went  aboard  th'  Phantom 
Wherry  and  sailed  about  for  ever  and  arter  looken'  for  other  drownded 
men.  I  never  paid  much  regard  ter  his  tales,  and  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  all  about  this  one,  till  one  night  I  seed  her  myself.  It 
happened  this  way :  At  that  time  I  wom't  what  I  am  now — an 
eel-catcher ;  no,  I  wor  better  off  then,  for  I  owned  a  couple  of  little 
traden'  wherries ;  that  wor  afore  th'  railways  come  about  here,  and 
everything  that  wor  bought  and  sold  by  th'  farmers,  com  and  sich- 
like,  had  ter  be  boated  away.  Ah,  th'  wherry  trade  wor  gude  then ; 
now  it's  barely  a  living,  right  a  mod'rate  one.' 

*  So  I've  heard  my  father  say,'  I  answered. 

*  As  I  wor  a-sayen',  sir,  I  owned  them  tew  little  wherries ;  one 
wor  called  th'  Hden,  arter  my  wife,  and  one  wor  called  th'  Boy 
BiUefy  arter  my  youngest  son,  who  died  o'  th'  scarlet  fever  when  he 
wor  only  four  year  old,  poor  little  chap.  He  had  got  over  th' 
fever,  but  he  kinder  wasted  ter  narthen,  and  then  he  died. 

'  Well,  one  night  we  wor  at  Yarmouth  leaden'  with  cake  for 
Beccles.  It  wor  a  bright  moonlight  night,  as  clear  as  day ;  we  had 
a  light  draught  o'  wind  astern  on  us,  but  th'  tide  wor  on  th'  flow  off 
Breydon.  My  boy  Jack,  he  wor  man  enow  ter  manage  th'  JETeZen, 
which  wor  th'  smallest  o'  th'  tew  wherries,  th'  one  I  bought  fust. 
He  had  another  hand  along  o'  he,  a  young  feller  from  Runham. 
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Boy  Jack,  lie  had  got  loaded  a  little  afore  me,  and  he  got  about  a 
mile  over  Breydon  afore  I  started.  When  I  rounded  by  th'  Dicky 
Works — ^yer  Imows,  sir,  where  I  means — ^I  could  just  make  out  th* 
Eden  in  th'  distance,  for,  as  I  said  afore,  it  wor  a  bright  mune, 
nearly  full,  and  as  light  as  day.  Yer  could  trace  th'  channel-posts 
pretty  nigh  right  across  Breydon,  and  yer  could  see  all  th'  mills 
and  housen  in  Yarmouth  as  well  as — as  yer  could  see  'em  in  broad 
daylight.  There  wor  only  a  light  draught  of  air,  and  we  wor  goin' 
along  quite  quiet-like,  when  my  mate,  who  wor  standing  smoken' 
a  pipe  on  th'  forepeak,  sing  out : 

' ''  Here,  Charley,  there  be  a  little  round  thing  come  floaten'  with 
th'  tide.  I  ha'  been  watchen'  that  a  long  time ;  that  keep  bobben' 
about  and  bobben'  about  like  a  little  barrel." 

^  I  gets  on  th'  stem  and  looks  under  my  sail,  and  I  sees  what  he 
wor  looken'  at,  which  wor  a  dark  round  thing,  come  floaten'  along 
on  th'  tide. 

' "  That  ain't  a  barrel,  Bill,"  I  says,  "  tain't  big  enow." 

'  He  thought  as  how  that  might  be  a  little  keg,  but  I  says  :  "  No, 
it  ain't,  for  if  it  wor  it  would  keep  tamen'  over  and  over  like." 
I  had  another  look,  and  then  I  sajrs  :  ^'  I  know  what  that  be.  Dang 
that  boy  Jack,  he  ha'  dropped  his  mop  overboard :  I  only  bought 
him  that  un  last  week ;  that'll  be  th'  third  mop  he  ha'  dropped 
lately."  I  felt  sorry  arterwards  that  I  had  danged  him,  but  I  felt 
annoyed-like  at  th'  time,  for  th'  boy  Jack,  he  wor  wunnerful  care- 
less, he  wor.  "  All  right.  Bill,"  says  I ;  "  I'll  pick  it  up  when  it  come 
alongside  th'  stem."  I  then  puts  my  back  agin  th'  tiller  and  gives 
th'  boat  a  sheer.  Bill,  he  cry  :  "  Look  out,  there  't  be  agen,"  and  I 
makes  a  clutch  as  it  passed  me.  It  wor  a  lot  heavier  than  I  thought 
for,  and  when  I'd  got  it  close  under  th'  side  o'  th'  stem  sheets  I 
seed  I'd  got  hold  of  a  man's  hair.  I  shouts  ter  Bill  ter  come  and 
lend  me  a  hand,  "  for,"  sajrs  I,  "  I  ha'  got  a  dead  man  here." 

*  He  came,  and  we  heaved  th'  body  up  and  laid  it  on  th'  deck,  and 
when  I  tarns  th'  face  inter  th'  moonlight,  oh,  sir,  that  wor  my  poor 
boy  Jack,  drownded.  He  must  ha'  slipped  off  th'  wherry  and  come 
floaten'  down  right  inter  my  hands.  Well !  I  wor  wholly  done,  and 
so  wor  Bill.  We  shook  th'  poor  lad  up,  and  I'd  got  a  drop  o'  spirits 
in  a  bottle,  which  we  tried  ter  get  down  his  throat ;  but  it  wor  tew 
late,  he  wor  quite  dade.  There  he  lay,  wet  and  white,  a-staren'  up 
inter  th'  sky.  We  kept  th'  old  wherry  goin'  till  we  caught  sight 
o'  th'  Eden  laid  tew,  with  her  sail  down,  and  could  hear  boy  Jack's 
mate  a-shouten'  out. 

'When  we  got  alongside  on  her.  Jack's  mate  jumped  on  th' 
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deck,  and  he  see  th'  poor  boy  lyen'  there,  stiff  and  wet.  Th*  chap 
used  ter  go  by  th'  name  o'  Fingers,  cos  he  had  tew  or  tree  cut  off 
in  a  trawshen'  machine  when  he  wor  a  child.  Well,  poor  Fingers, 
he  started  cryen'  and  a-taken'  on,  and  he  told  us  as  how  Jack  wanted 
ter  get  ter  Beccles  and  unloaden  in  th'  morning  so  as  he  could  go 
and  see  his  sweetheart  who  lived  a  mile  or  so  out  o'  th'  town.  A 
proper  nice  mawther  she  wor,  tew.  So  Jack  being  in  a  hurry,  and, 
as  I  said  afore,  there  being  only  a  light  draught  o'  wind,  he  started 
quanten' ;  as  yer  knows,  sir,  quanten'  be  a  wunnerful  dangerous 
kind  o'  job,  yer  wery  like  ter  miss  yar  footen'  when  all  yar  weight 
is  on  th'  quant.  Sometimes,  tew,  if  th'  wherry  be  heavy  loaden, 
so  that  th'  plankways  get  wet,  they're  like  ter  be  kinder  slippy, 
and  then  overboard  yer  goes.  There's  many  a  man  loses  his  life 
on  these  waters'  quanten'.  As  I  wor  sayen',  somehow  poor  Jack  he 
slipped  overboard,  and,  like  all  us  boaten'  chaps,  he  couldn't  s¥dm. 
'  Fingers,  he  couldn't  stop  th'  wherry  all  in  a  minute,  so  that 
Jack  wor  carried  down  by  th'  tide,  and  drownded.  Fingers,  he 
wor  nigh  crazed,  he  wor.  As  we  wor  quite  close  ter  Burrough 
Castle,  where  th'  water-frolic  wor,  I  wanted  ter  go  ashore  and  tell 
'em  up  at  th'  inn,  but  Fingers  and  my  mate  wor  kinder  skeered 
being  left  alone  along  o'  th'  body,  so  I  says  :  "  Dew  yer  go  up  ter 
th'  house,  and  I'll  stop  here." 

^  Arter  them  chaps  had  gone,  I  sat  on  th'  hatchways  cryen'  ter 
myself,  for  now  that  th'  boy  Jack  wor  gone  I  had  neither  chick  nor 
child  left  ter  me  in  all  th'  world.  I  wor  a  lone  man,  indeed,  for 
th'  Lord  had  taken  ter  Hisself  my  missus,  tree  year  come  th'  next 
harvest-time,  and  since  her  death  my  mind  had  been  wholly  set  on 
th'  boy  Jack.  So  I  sat  thinken'  o'  all  his  pretty  wajrs  as  a  child, 
how  proud  his  mother  had  been  o'  his  book-lamen',  how  it  had 
pleased  us  both  when  we  found  that  his  mind  wor  set  on  marryen' 
Jane  Beales.  And  as  I  sat  a-thinken',  every  now  and  agen  given' 
a  glance  at  th'  poor  boy,  whose  body  lay  in  th'  stem  sheets,  suddenly 
I  hears  a  rushen'  sound,  just  like  a  boat  comen'  along  with  half  a 
gale  behind  her.  I  looks  up,  and  all  around  wor  as  bright  as  them 
electric  lights  on  Yarmouth  front;  that  had  been  bright  mune- 
light  afore,  but,  there,  th'  mune  looked  kinder  dull  ter  this  here 
light  which  wor  a-flooden'  across  Breydon  towards  me.  Then  I 
sees  th'  strangest  wherry  as  ever  I  did  see.  She  wor  comen'  in  th' 
light  up  th'  channel,  and  she  wor  a  mass  of  light  herself.  She  had 
a  white  hull  and  a  white  sail,  and  there  seemed  ter  be  a  whitey- 
blue  steam  comen'  off  her ;  she  put  me  in  mind  o'  one  o'  them  penny 
boxes  o'  rat  poison  when  yer  takes  th'  lid  off  on  her  in  th'  dark, 
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only,  master,  if  yer  can  understand  me,  she  wor  ever  so  much 
bnghter  than  that.  She  wor  as  bright  as  anything  could  be.  She 
corned  up  Breydon  faster  than  any  steamboat,  and  I  could  see  a 
man  in  a  white  smock  a-sailen'  her,  and  there  wor  several  other 
chaps  a-standen'  on  th'  forepeak  and  taken'  th'  hatches  off.  When 
she  wor  nearly  up  ter  my  stem,  th'  chap  as  wor  sailen'  her  sing 
out :  "  Are  yer  ready.  Boy  Jack  ?  "  and  one  o'  th'  men  for'ard 
imitated  as  he  wor  going  ter  jump  aboard  my  craft.  I  had  been 
quite  dazed  with  th'  light,  but  when  I  seed  th'  man  comen'  aboard, 
I  bundles  over  th'  side  as  quick  as  thought,  and  slumped  through 
the  water  ashore,  and  runs  for  my  life.  When  I'd  lost  all  my  wind, 
I  looks  round  and  sees  th'  wherry  sailen'  away  across  Breydon, 
right  out  o'  th'  channel  where  no  wherry  could  go ;  and  she  left  a 
wake  o'  light  behind  her  for  ever  so  far,  and  th'  water  seemed  all 
churned  up  and  bilen'.  I  watched  her  right  out  o'  sight,  till  she  only 
looked  like  a  masthead  light  on  a  steam-tug,  and  then  she  wor  gone. 

*  It  wom't  long  afore  t'other  chaps  come  back  along  o'  th'  p'lice- 
man  and  th'  landlord  o'  th'  inn.  I  told  'em  what  had  happened, 
and  they  wor  right  skeered,  they  wor,  for  they  had  heerd  tell  o' 
th'  Phantom  Wherry.  Then  we  went  back  ter  my  craft  and  carried 
poor  Jack  ashore.  For  months  and  months  after  that  happened, 
that  preyed  on  my  mind  so  that  I  couldn't  sleep  o'  nights  for 
thinken'  on  it.  Then  I  took  ter  drink,  I  did.  I  drank  so  hard,  I 
wom't  gude  for  narthen.  I  lost  my  trade,  and  then  I  had  ter  seU 
my  wherries,  and  with  th'  money  I  went  on  drinken'. 

*  Well,  one  day  afore  I  wor  quite  spent  out — I  had  th'  matter  o' 
twenty  pound  left  from  th'  sale  o'  my  wherries — ^I  thought  I'd 
wisit  some  o'  my  old  haunts  at  Beccles.  I  had  never  been  nigh  th' 
place  since  I  'tended  th'  funeral  o'  my  poor  boy.  I  thought  as  how 
that  might  dew  me  gude  ter  go  and  set  agin  his  grave.  I  went,  and 
I  seed  that  someone  had  put  up  a  real  proper  headstone — ^white 
stone,  with  a  lily  so  natural-like  yer  might  ha'  thought  it  wor 
growen'  up  th'  cross — ^with  his  name  writ  in  black  letters,  and  a 
werse  o'  th'  Scriptures  imdemeath.  All  round  th'  grave  wor 
beautiful  flowers — geraniums  and  sich-like — and  not  a  weed  or 
bit  o'  spear  grass  on  all  th'  grave.  I  sat  down  and  give  myself 
over  ter  thought ;  somethen'  seemed  ter  tell  me  as  how  that  wor  all 
th'  mawther's  dewen' — she  as  Jack  wor  going  ter  ha'  married,  sir. 
I  sat  there  tew  or  tree  hours,  and  that  started  ter  rain  right  sharp ; 
but,  there,  I  paid  no  regard  ter  th'  rain,  my  thoughts  wor  with  th' 
boy  and  all  I  had  lost  when  I  lost  him.  I  got  dronchen'  wet,  but 
afore  sunset  that  kinder  cleared  agen,  and  th'  sun  come  out  bright 
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and  hot.  Then  I  seed  a  young  woman  comen'  towards  th'  grave. 
She  wor  dressed  all  in  black,  and  I  seed  that  that  wor  Jack's  sweet- 
heart, and  I  felt  right  ashamed  o'  myself,  for  I  wor  in  a  pretty 
trim,  I  wor.  My  face  showed  th'  liquor  I'd  been  swillen'  inter 
me  for  months  past. 

*  Jane  Beales,  as  sune  as  she  saw  me,  she  stopped  and  looked 
right  hard  at  me.    Then  she  say  : 

'  "  Ain't  yer  my  Jack's  father  ?  " 

'  I  say  as  how  I  wor,  and  she  looked  kinder  sorrowful  at  me  ter 
see  what  I  had  come  tew.  She  turned  her  face  away  from  me, 
and  began  trinmien'  up  th'  grave,  cutten'  th'  dead  flowers  ofi. 
As  she  moved  I  could  see  th'  tears  droppen'  from  her  eyes  outer  th' 
flowers.    Presently  I  say : 

^  "  Jane,  yer  be  still  true  ter  him ;  yer  still  shed  th'  tears  o'  sorrer 
for  him." 

*  "  I  dew,"  she  answered. 

<  "  Ah !  sorrer  takes  people  different,  don't  it  ?  Now  me  it  ha' 
driven  ter  drink,  and  I  be  wholly  going  down  hill." 

'  "  I  wor  afeard  on  it,"  she  say,  looken'  at  me  hard.  "  Th' 
moment  I  seed  yer,  and  from  what  I  ha'  heerd  people  say — 'tis  a 
pity,  tew,  for  yer  bain't  so  wery  old,  though  yer  be  Jack's  father. 
Yer  ha'  many  years  ter  live  yet,  and  what'U  become  of  yer  if  go  on 
same  as  yer  a-going  ?  " 

^  Ishook  my  head.  "  'Twas  that  there  Phantom  Wherry  as  bowled - 
me  over.  That  ha'  shook  me  ter  pieces,  and  I  am  so  lonely  now 
with  no  one  ter  say  a  word  ter  me  when  I  goes  home  o'  nights. 
Since  th'  missus  died  Boy  Jack  wor  all  th'  world  ter  me.  A  drop 
o'  drink  is  th'  only  thing  as  drives  them  thoughts  away.  Sitten' 
here  I  ha'  been  thinken'  how  I  could  give  over  taken'  liquor  inter 
me,  but  I  know,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Grapes,  that  as  sune  as  I 
leave  this  here  churchyard  I  shall  drop  inter  th'  fust  public-house 
and  start  afresh.  'Twill  be  a  gude  day  ter  me  when  my  last  pound 
be  spent." 

'  Jane  stood  up  and  caught  me  by  th'  arm.  She  say :  '^  Dew  yer 
come  home  and  ha'  a  cup  o'  tea  along  o'  me  and  mother,  'stead  o' 
swillen'  liquor  inter  yer." 

^  I  wor  so  glad  o'  her  company,  I  wor,  that  I  did  as  she  bid  me, 
and  she  and  her  old  mother  made  me  right  comfortable,  and  all  th' 
evening  we  talked  over  poor  Boy  Jack.  Sudden-like  I  took  a  fit 
o'  shivers ;  I  shook  all  over  just  like  a  reed  in  th'  wind. 

*■  They  puts  me  ter  bed,  and  there  I  lay  for  a  week  or  tew  along  o' 
th'  ague  fever.    I  had  got  so  wet  sitten'  by  th'  boy's  grave  that  th* 
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fever  Btmck  right  through  me.    Jane  nussed  me,  and  her  nussen' 
broke  th'  fever  and  broke  me,  tew,  o'  taken'  o'  th'  drink. 

'  Ab  I  got  better  I  began  ter  dread  th'  thought  o'  going  back  ter 
my  house  in  Yarmouth.  I  feared  as  how  th'  loneliness  on  it  would 
drive  me  mad  agen.  So  I  say :  "  Jane,  will  yer  ever  ha'  a  sweet- 
heart agen  \  " 

*  She  say :  "  No,  not  as  long  as  I  live,  for  Jack  wor  my  fust  love 
and  my  last ;  I  can  never  forget  him." 

'  I  say :  "  That  being  so,  will  yer  for  his  sake  dew  me  a  gude  tarn 
and  marry  me  ?  Yer  ha'  brought  me  round  ter  my  senses  agen, 
but  I  feel  if  I  go  away  and  live  alone  I  shall  go  back  ter  what  I  wor 
afore.  If  yer  feels  as  yer  can  bring  yarself  ter  marry  me,  I  swear 
afore  Gawd  I  will  make  yer  a  gude  husband,  and  yer  will  make  th' 
rest  o'  my  life  happy." 

*  Jane,  she  look  wery  old  at  me,  and  say  :  "  There  be  one  above 
as  ha'  heerd  yar  vow,  and  th'  Scripture  say  :  *  Gawd  is  not  mocked.' " 

^  She  asked  for  a  day  or  tew  ter  think  over  what  I  had  said,  and 
th'  upshot  on  it  wor  that  she  come  ter  me  and  say  as  how  for  th' 
sake  o'  him  we  both  loved  she  would  marry  me.  "  For,"  said  she, 
"  I  can  best  sarve  my  dead  love  by  helpen'  his  father  ter  be  a  man 
agen."  Course  th'  neighbours  and  folk  as  knew  us  made  a  laugh 
on  it,  cos  I  wor  twenty  and  more  years  older  than  she.  Old  enow 
ter  be  her  father.  Her  old  mother  and  th'  chap  Fingers  wor  th' 
only  ones  as  come  ter  th'  wedden'.  But,  there,  we  never  regretted 
on  it ;  she  wor  a  gude  wife  ter  me,  and  in  her  way  I  think  she  wor 
not  unhappy  with  me.  Th'  Boy  Jack  made  a  link  as  bound  us 
fast  tergether.' 

^  You  must  let  me  come  and  make  Mrs.  Grapes'  acquaintance,' 
I  said. 

^  For  ten  years  th'  Almighty  spared  her  ter  me,  then  he  took 
her  ter  Hisself .'  The  old  man  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  eyes  to  wipe  away  a  tear.  *  But  I  be  not  all  alone  in  th'  world 
now.  We  had  one  little  boy  as  we  called  Jack,  arter  Jack,  my  son. 
With  th'  twenty  pounds — ^all  I  had  left  o'  th'  money  that  come 
from  th'  sale  o'  th'  wherries — I  started  this  ell-sett,  and  ha'  worked 
it  ever  since.  Some  folks  said  when  I  got  a  bit  o'  money  tergether 
agen  as  how  they  wondered  why  I  didn't  take  ter  my  old  trade 
once  more.  But,  sir,  ever  since  I  seed  th'  Phantom  Wherry  and 
lost  my  boy  Jack,  I  ha'  been  right  down  afeard  o'  wherries ;  I  hates 
th'  sight  on  *em,  and  never  dew  I  set  my  foot  aboard  'em  if  I  can 
help  it.' 

Charles  Fielding  Marsh. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

PBTER  BURNS  HIS  BOATS. 

MB.  EPHRAIM  WOODS,  bailifE  and  steward  at  Crayford  Croft, 
had  only  just  taken  possession  of  the  meagie  little  room 
looking  on  to  the  stable-yard  which  he  called  his  office,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  a  visitor. 

'  'Tis  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Hounsell  ?  Pleased  to  see  you,  Tm  sure. 
You're  early,  sir.' 

*  I  thought  Fd  make  sure  of  catching  you  before  you  went  out/ 
said  Peter. 

*  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  You  did  well,  too.  Once  I  leaves  this 
'ere  room  I'm  aU  over  the  place  I  mid  say ;  no  knowin'  where  to 
have  me.' 

Here  the  bailiff  chuckled  tiU  his  stout  person  shook ;  but  pre- 
sently composed  himself. 

*  You've  called  about  that  drain,  I  reckon,'  he  said.  *  Well, 
we  have  been  a  bit  neglectful  I  must  say,  for  these  is  busy  times, 
Mr.  Peter ' 

^  It  isn't  about  the  drain,'  interrupted  Peter ;  ^  though  I  daresay 
my  brother  would  be  glad  if  you  saw  to  it.' 

He  paused.  The  bailifE,  who  was  a  shrewd  man,  no!  I 
the  tone  in  which  he  alluded]  to  his  brother,  and  called  to 
mind  a  certain  item  of  gossip  which  had  been  carried  to  him 
overnight. 

'  It's  all  the  same,'  he  exclaimed  with  increased  heartiness,  thus 
tiding  over,  as  he  imagined,  a  possibly  awkward  situation.  '  One 
or  t'other  between  brothers.' 
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Peter's  face  did  not  relax ;  on  the  contrary,  it  became  even 
more  serious,  not  to  say  stem. 

'  I  have  come  to  you  this  morning  about  business  of  my  own/ 
he  said.  *  I  have  been  told — I  mean,  I  understand — that  Miss 
Manvers  is  looking  for  an  underkeeper.' 

'  'Tis  true,  Mr.  Peter ;  quite  true,  sir.  That  there  Jim  Bridle, 
he  be  an  idle,  drinky  chap,  an'  not  over  an'  above  honest  either. 
He've  a-got  marchin'  orders,  sir.  Was  there  anybody  as  you  was 
a-thinkin'  o'  recommendin',  Mr.  Peter  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Peter,  with  an  odd  laugh,  *  I  can  reconmiend 
a  young  man  who  won't  drink  and  who  won't  steal,  and  who 
can  be  trusted  to  do  his  duty.  I  want  the  situation  myself, 
Mr.  Woods.' 

'  You,  sir ! '  cried  the  bailifE.  *  Oh,  eome,  ye  didn't  ought  to 
make  fun  o'  me  like  that.    Sich  jokes,  Mr.  Peter ! ' 

'  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,'  returned  Peter.  *  I  am 
going  to  earn  my  own  bread  now,  and  I  think  the  place  would  suit 
me.  I  understand  the  duties  all  right,  I  think;  anyhow,  I  can 
learn.' 

Mr.  Wood's  expression  changed  from  joviality  to  real  concern. 

'  There,  sir,'  he  said  earnestly,  '  don't  ye  go  for  to  think  of 
doin'  anything  so  senseless.  I  heard  as  you  and  Mestcr  (Godfrey 
had  some  words  yesterday  in  the  field,  but.  Lard  bless  you, 
words  don't  count  for  much,  more  partic'lar  between  brothers. 
Forgive  and  forget,  Mr.  Peter.  There's  the  wold  lady  to  think 
on,  an' ' 

'  My  mind  is  quite  made  up,'  interrupted  Peter.  *  If  you  won't 
employ  me,  somebody  else  will.  I'm  never  going  home  again; 
I'd  rather  break  stones  on  the  road.  Come,  will  you  give  me  the 
first  chance  of  the  place  ?  ' 

*No,  I  won't,  then,'  broke  out  the  bailiJB,  almost  violently. 
'  I'll  not  be  the  one  to  help  ye  to  disgrace  yourself,  Mr.  Peter. 
I  owe  that  much  to  your  father.  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
your  father  and  all  your  family,  and  I'll  not  lift  a  finger  to  bring  it 
down  in  the  world.  What  are  ye  thinkin'  on,  man  ? '  he  added, 
\.Il;h  increased  irritation.  '  You  take  wage — you  hire  yourself  out 
like  any  common  labourin'  man — you — ^a  Hounsell  as  is  as  good 
and  better  nor  any  gentleman  in  the  country.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  all  that,  Mr.  Woods,'  cried  Peter.  *  I  know  what 
I'm  about.  My  mind  is  made  up,  I  tell  you.  If  you  won't  help 
me,  I'll  help  myself.' 

He  was  out  of  the  room  before  Mr.  Woods  could  remonstrate, 
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and  had,  indeed,  crossed  the  yard  while  that  worthy  man  was  still 
olacking  his  tongue. 

The  servant  who  answered  Peter's  bold  ring  at  the  front  door 
of  the  great  house  informed  him  that  his  mistress  was  in  the  garden, 
and  on  Peter's  announcement  that  he  wished  to  see  her  on  business, 
went  away  to  make  inquiries. 

Presently  he  reappeared. 

*  Miss  Manvers  will  see  you,  sir ;  though  she  really  is  engaged. 
Will  you  please  to  step  this  way  ?  ' 

Following  the  old  man  through  the  large  dilapidated  hall  and 
along  a  cool  dark  passage,  Peter  soon  found  himself  in  an  anti- 
quated garden.  The  very  first  glance  assured  him  that  Nathalie's 
small  figure  was  standing  in  close  proximity  to  that  of  her  patroness, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  he  saw  nothing  else.  But  presently  he 
became  aware  that  the  personality  of  Hiss  Manvers  was  not  only 
curious  in  itself,  but  very  curiously  situated. 

The  old  lady  was,  in  fact,  seated  on  the  inner  edge  of  a 
moss-grown  stone  basin,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  small  fountain 
was  fitfully  playing.  Her  skirts  were  tucked  up  well  above  her 
ankles,  and  her  bare  feet  were  placidly  dabbUng  in  the  greenish 
water.  A  large  Turkish  towel  was  huddled  round  her  shoulders  in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  protect  her  dress  from  the  ministrations  of 
Nathalie,  who,  as  Peter  approached,  sprinkled  her  cousin's  un- 
covered head  with  a  small  watering-pot. 

'  There,  that'll  do  for  the  present,  my  dear ! '  exclaimed  Miss 
Manvers,  shaking  her  head  as  a  dog  might  have  done,  and  scatter- 
ing the  drops  from  her  closely  cropped  grey  locks.    *  Here's  the 
'voung  man,  I  see.    You'll  excuse  me,  Fm  sure,'  speaking  to  Peter. 
I'm  doing  the  Eneipp  cure,  and  I  didn't  like  to  keep  you  waiting 
till  I'd  finished  the  morning  treatment.' 

Peter  was  too  much  taken  aback  to  offer  any  remark,  and  the 
old  lady  smiled  at  him  encouragingly. 

'  Business  is  business,  of  course,'  she  resumed,  *  but  a  cure  is  a 
cure.  No  use  undertaking  it  if  you  don't  do  it  thoroughly.  The 
book  recommends  one  to  sit  with  one's  feet  in  running  water — 
well,  ther«  aren't  any  brooks  in  the  Croft,  and  I'm  not  going  outside 
the  gates  to  look  for  'em — I  sha'n't  break  my  rule  of  life  for  any 
Abb6  Eneipp,  I  can  tell  him ;  so  I  hit  upon  tiiis  plan.  The  water 
runs  all  right,  even  if  it  does  only  run  round  and  round ;  and  as  this 
is  rather  a  sunny  place,  I  have  my  head  watered  from  time  to  time. 
That's  my  own  idea.  My  common  sense  told  me  that  it  couldn't 
be  a  good  thing  to  sit  in  the  sun  with  one's  feet  in  cold  water 
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unless  oue  kept  one's  head  cool.  You  might  give  me  another 
little  dash,  my  dear ;  don't  let  it  go  down  my  back  if  you  can 
help  it.' 

Peter  scarcely  heeded  Hiss  Manvers's  explanations ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Nathalie's  face,  but  he  could  not  read  it.  She  had  at 
first  seemed  startled  at  his  advent ;  but  now,  as  she  turned  to 
obey  Miss  Manvers's  behest,  she  smiled  as  if  in  enjoyment  of  the 
situation. 

*  Ugh  ! '  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  *  I  believe  some  of  it  did  go 
down  my  neck.  That  will  do,  my  dear.  Well,  now,  about  this 
business,  Mr.  Hounsell — ^Mr.  Peter  Hounsell  is  your  name,  I  believe  ? 
— so  my  servant  told  me.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Peter,  *  that  is  my  name.' 

'  I  know  all  about  your  people,'  resumed  Miss  Manvers.  *  I 
sold  your  father  a  mare  once,  Sulima  V. — I  remember  her  well — a 
beautiful  creature ! ' 

'  We  have  some  of  her  stock  yet,'  returned  Peter  eagerly.  *  We 
have  always  done  well  with  it.  My  father  was  very  proud  of 
Sulima.' 

'  And  well  he  might  be ;  'tisn't  everyone,  man  or  beast,  who 
can  trace  a  pedigree  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Sulima  coidd 
do  that.    Arab,  pure  Arab  1 ' 

Here  Miss  Manvers,  who  had  been  paddling  in  an  excited  way, 
extricated  one  lean  foot  from  the  water,  surveyed  it  critically,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  basin  again. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Hounsell,  do  you  want  to  buy  another  horse  ?  K 
so,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you.  I  have  no  young  stock  at  present 
— ^in  fact,  I  have  given  up  breeding ;  but  the  old  ones  are  to  be 
kept  till  I  die,  and  after  I  am  buried  they  are  all  to  be  shot.  Much 
the  best  thing  to  do,  you  know — ^much  the  most  merciful.  They 
mightn't  be  well  treated,  or  the  strains  might  be  allowed  to  get 
mixed.    I  should  turn  in  my  grave  if  that  happened.' 

'  I  haven't  come  about  a  horse,'  stammered  Peter,  as  she  paused 
for  breath.  *'  I  heard  you  were  looking  for  an  underkeeper,  Miss 
Manvers.' 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  at  Nathalie,  and  saw  that  she  turned 
pale ;  but  she  made  no  effort  either  by  word  or  sign  to  arrest  him. 

*  Well  ?'  said  Miss  Manvers.    •Yes,Iam.    Well?' 

*  Well,'  said  Peter, '  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  give  me  a 
trial.' 

*  You ! '  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  *  You — ^yourself !  What 
foolery  is  this  ?    You  are  a  richer  man  than  I  at  this  moment — 
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I  am  not  a  man,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.    I  read  your 
father's  will  in  the  Chronicle,^ 

'  If  70U  did/  returned  Peter,  *  70U  saw  no  mention  of  my 
name.  Everything  was  left  first  to  my  mother  and  then  to  my 
brother.    Not  even  a  penny-piece  comes  to  me ! ' 

*  Cut  you  off,  did  he  ? '  cried  Miss  Manvers  with  interest. 
*  What  had  you  been  doing  ?  ' 

'  Nothing/  replied  the  young  man.  ^  It  has  always  been  the 
custom  in  our  family  for  the  property  to  go  in  a  lump  from  father 
to  son ;  it  was  never  broken  up  by  outlying  legacies.  I  suppose 
there  didn't  often  happen  to  be  two  brothers  in  the  family ;  any- 
how, my  father  was  a  thorough-going  man,  and  followed  the  rule 
to  the  letter.' 

'  I  rather  like  that,'  remarked  Miss  Manvers,  spreading  out  her 
toes  and  surveying  them  with  her  head  on  one  side.  ^  Well,  and 
now  you  have  quarrelled  with  your  brother,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  agreed  Peter  imwillingly ;  *  that  is  to  say,  not  exactly 
quarrelled '  he  broke  off  in  confusion. 

'  You  needn't  bother  about  excuses,'  observed  Miss  Manvers. 
^  I  quite  imderstand  family  differences,  I  assure  you.  I  quarrelled 
with  my  own  relations — every  one— except  this  girl.  I  haven't 
quarrelled  with  her  yet,  but  I  dare  say  I  shall.' 

*  You  didn't  quarrel  with  my  father,'  said  Nathalie,  speaking 
for  the  first  time. 

'  Didn't  I  though  ? '  retorted  her  cousin,  and  a  great  splashing 
from  the  fountain  seemed  to  add  emphasis  to  the  words.  'My 
worst  quarrel  was  with  him.  I'd  have  married  him  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that.  I  always  liked  (Geoffrey.  But  I  got  into  my  head 
that  he  wanted  my  money,  and  I  told  him  so  one  day ^ 

She  paused,  again  bending  forward  apparently  to  ascertain  the 
working  of  the  Abb4  Eneipp's  cure. 

'  Well,'  she  resumed  with  a  curious  little  smile,  *  it  appeared 
that  I  was  wrong ;  he  wanted  me  for  myself.  He  went  off  in  a 
huff  any  way.' 

A  flash  of  imderstanding  came  to  Peter.  This  bygone  love 
story  accounted  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  eccentric  old  lady 
had  opened  her  doors  to  the  destitute  cousin  whom  she  had  never 
seen. 

'  Well,'  she  resumed,  with  startling  suddenness,  fixing  her  keen 
blue  eyes  on  Peter,  *  weD,  you  have  fallen  out  with  your  family 
and  you  are  determined  to  leave  home — ^I  quite  realise  that.  But 
why  do  you  want  to  be  a  keeper  ?  ' 
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Peter,  who  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  direct  qnestion, 
grew  very  red,  and  paused  for  a  moment  in  perplexity,  Miss  Manvers 
meanwhile  relaxing  no  whit  of  her  scmtiny. 

^  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a  keeper,'  he  said  abruptly,  at 
last. 

^  No  accounting  for  tastes,'  returned  the  inquisitor.  *  When 
I  was  a  child  I  thought  I  should  Uke  to  be  an  engine-dnver.  Later 
on  I  should  dearly  have  loved  to  be  a  stud-groom.  I  can  under- 
stand such  fancies.    But,  why  my  keeper  ?  ' 

'  The  situation  happens  to  be  vacant,'  returned  Peter,  at  the 
end  of  his  patience.  ^  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  direct  answer. 
Miss  Manvers  ?  May  I  hope  for  the  place  or  not  ?  If  you  engage 
me,  I  will  undertake  to  serve  you  faithfully.' 

*  You  are  quite  sure  you  are  not  play-acting  ? '  inquired  Miss 
Manvers,  again  tilting  her  head  in  that  sidelong  fashion  which  he 
found  so  disconcerting.  *'  I  don't  want  a  make-believe  keeper,  you 
know.    I  want  a  real  one.' 

^I  am  most  thoroughly  in  earnest,'  returned  the  young 
man. 

'  I  sha'n't  give  you  more  wages  than  I  gave  Jim  Bridle,'  resumed 
she.  '  You'll  have  to  lodge  with  the  head  keeper  and  to  obey  his 
orders.' 

'  I  am  quite  willing,'  said  Peter,  in  a  dull  tone. 

'  And  I  sha'n't  remember  that  you  are  your  father's  son.  I  shall 
only  remember  that  you  are  my  underkeeper.' 

'  Quite  right,'  he  murmured,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

*  I  shall  call  you  ^'  Hounsell,"  '  summed  up  Miss  Manvers. 

'  Of  course.  Do  you  think  I  expect  anyone  to  "  Mr. "  me  ? ' 
said  Peter,  with  a  short  laugh. 

*  WeU,  then,'  resumed  Miss  Manvers,  after  a  pause :  *  I  am  willing 
to  give  you  a  trial,  HounseU.  I  like  anything  that's  queer — ^I'm 
queer  myself.  You  are  very  queer.  How  soon  do  you  want  to 
come  ? ' 

'  At  once.' 

*  AU  right,'  she  cried,  with  a  little  crow  of  laughter.  *  Nothing 
like  striking  while  the  iron's  hot.  Jim  Bridle  shall  pack  to-night, 
and  you  can  begin  your  work  to-morrow.  By-the-by,  you  had 
better  see  Meadway  about  your  lodging  some  time  to-day.' 

*  Very  well,'  aj^eed  Peter — *  ma'am.' 

The  word  was  jerked  out  as  an  afterthought. 

*  That  will  do,  then,'  returned  his  new  mistress.  '  You  can  go 
now,  Hounsell.    My  feet  are  beginning  to  feel  rather  numb ;  it's 
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about  time  I  came  away  from  here.    You  know,  Hounsell>  I  think 
you  are  a  fool ! ' 

Peter  privately  thought  so  too  for  a  moment ;  but  as  he  turned 
to  go  he  glanced  once  more  at  Nathalie,  and  again  her  eyes  met 
his;  he  saw  that  she  was  moved.  Then  his  misgivings  were  thrown 
to  the  winds.    A  fool,  indeed ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  FAMILY  BIBLB. 


Godfrey  and  his  mother  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner  when  Peter 
entered.  Mrs.  Hounsell,  who  had  been  much  exercised  in  her 
mind  with  regard  to  her  younger  son,  looked  up  with  a  smile  as  he 
entered.  His  absence  from  breakfast  had  seriously  alarmed  her» 
but  she  was  resolved  to  ask  no  questions.  She  and  Godfrey  had 
tacitly  agreed  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  to  coax  the  culprit 
back  to  the  family  circle  from  which  their  passing  severity, 
well-deserved  though  it  might  be,  seemed  to  have  driven .  him 
out. 

The  ndd-day  dinner,  therefore,  was  ordered  in  accordance  with 
Peter's  tastes ;  a  bottle  of  the  sparkling  cider  liked  by  him  in 
hot  weather  stood  on  the  sideboard,  and  a  certain  cake,  for 
which  he  had  once  expressed  a  partiaUty,  was  also  in  readiness. 
Godfrey,  too,  had  been  concerned  at  his  brother's  attitude,  and 
the  whispered  comments  of  the  men,  who,  like  him,  took  note 
of  Peter's  non-appearance  in  the  wheatfield,  increased  his  uneasi- 
ness. It  was  with  real  relief  that  he  saw  the  truant  enter,  and  he 
hailed  him  cheerily. 

This  cordial  welcome  was  the  last  thing  Peter  wished;  he 
had,  in  fact,  been  prepared  for  stem  looks  and  reproachful  words, 
and  had  hardened  his  heart  accordingly.  He  would  have  infinitely 
preferred  a  cold  reception.  He  had  burnt  his  boats — ^there  was 
on  going  back  now. 

He  stopped  short  just  inside  the  door,  gazing  from  one  to  the 
other  without  speaking. 

'Just  in  time,'  said  Mrs.  Hounsell.  *I  was  afraid  the  grill 
would  be  cold — ^the  grill  that  you're  so  fond  of,  you  know.'         # 

'  I  have  not  come  back  for  dinner,'  said  Peter  in  a  dull  voice, 
*  I — I'm  not  coming  back  here  any  more.    I  came  to  teU  you. 
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mother  and  Godfrey,  that  I  am  going  to  earn  my  own  living  from 
this  out.    I  have  taken  a  situation.' 

His  mother  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  looked  at  him 
without  speaking. 

*  A  situation  ! '  exclaimed  Godfrey.  His  face  was  cnmson,  his 
eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  from  his  head. 

'Yes,'  continued  Peter,  steeUng  himself  and  speaking  firmly, 
*  Miss  Manvers  has  engaged  me  as  underkeeper.' 

Haying  launched  his  bolt  into  space,  he  waited  for  the  result ; 
but  neither  of  the  others  said  a  word. 

*  I  know  everything  you  think,'  he  went  on,  his  voice  trembling 
with  a  passion  that  arose  as  much  from  his  own  sense  of  degrada- 
tion as  from  the  resentment  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  stir  up 
afresh  within  him ;  '  I  am  disgracing  myself — disgracing  the  whole 
family ;  I  shall  never  again  be  able  to  take  my  proper  place  in  the 
world.  But,  all  the  same,  I  shall  be  standing  on  my  own  feet ;  I 
shall  be  my  own  master,  even  if  I  am  a  servant.' 

Mrs.  Hounsell's  lips  moved,  but  she  uttered  no  sound. 

Godfrey  leaned  across  the  table  and  fixed  his  brother  with  a 
long,  steady  glance. 

'  This  is  your  point  of  view,'  he  said  at  length,  huskily.  *  Have 
you  thought  at  all  of  ours — my  mother's  and  mine  ?  You  are 
disgracing  us  all  as  you  truly  say,  but  another  man  would  carry 
away  his  shame  to  a  distant  place ;  and  you — ^you  settle  yourself 
down  at  our  very  door  so  that  everyone  may  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  us — so  diat  we  can  never  forget.  We  can  never  hold  up 
our  heads  again ;  the  neighbours — even  our  own  men — ^will  have 
the  right  to  mock  at  us.' 

'  You  are  making  a  mistake,  Godfrey,'  cried  Mrs.  Hounsell,  in 
a  loud,  clear  voice,  though  she  was  pale  even  to  the  lips ;  '  we  shall 
not  be  disgraced,  any  more  than  a  tree  is  withered  because  the  rotten 
branch  drops  from  it.' 

'  Mother ! '  exclaimed  Peter,  turning  towards  her  quickly. 
The  taunt,  as  he  took  it  to  be,  cut  him  to  the  quick.  A  rotten 
branch  !    Was  that  what  he  had  become  in  his  mother's  eyes  ? 

His  lip  quivered  in  spite  of  him,  as  he  continued,  after  a  pause : 

*  It  is  true  that  I  have  accepted  this  situation,  but  don't  be 
afraid — I  will  keep  myself  and  my  shame  out  of  your  sight.  I  shall 
not  come  near  the  place  again  till  you  send  for  me.' 

'  You  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time,'  said  Mrs.  Hounsell. 
The  colour  came  back  to  her  face  and  she  rose  stiffly. 

*  Godfrey,'  she  pursued,  *  bring  me  the  bible.' 
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Gkxlfrey  rose  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  table  in  the  window 
on  which  lay  the  large  bible  that  served  a  double  purpose,  being 
not  only  used  for  devotion,  but,  in  a  manner,  containing  the  family 
archives.  As  he  gave  the  book  into  his  mother's  hands  he  turned 
to  Peter.  Never  had  the  likeness  between  the  two  brothers  been 
so  marked,  yet  they  glared  at  each  other  like  beasts  at  bay. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  began,  after  a  moment's  pause,  ^  I  suppose  you 
are  doing  this  to  spite  me.  But  let  me  tell  you  if  you  persist  it  is 
you  who  will  rue  it.  God  knows  I  have  often  wished  that  my 
father  had  not  left  you  dependent  on  me,  but  I  am  glad  now  that 
you  are.  I  can  at  least  punish  you.  You  have  no  pride  in  your 
name,  no  respect  for  our  father's  wishes — ^well,  not  a  rood  of 
Hounsell  land  shall  ever  come  to  you,  not  a  penny  of  Hounsell 
money ! ' 

Peter  laughed  scornfully.  ' 

'  I  renounce  all  claims,'  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Hounsell,  pushing  aside  with  trembling  fingers 
the  plates  and  glasses  which  stood  in  her  way,  had  laid  the  bible 
on  the  table,  and  was  turning  over  the  fly-leaves. 

Brief  were  the  records  of  the  Hounsell  family,  dating  though 
they  did  from  the  Simon  of  Queen  Anne's  time  to  the  Simon  who 
had  been  carried  to  the  churchyard  in  the  preceding  year.  Births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  were  alone  inscribed,  and  by  an  odd  chance 
Peter's  name  and  the  date  of  his  birth  stood  alone  at  the  beginning 
of  a  blank  page. 

*  "Peter  Hounsell,"  '  read  the  mother  slowly,  *  "  son" of  the 
aforesaid  Simon  Hounsell  and  Mary  Ann  Dibden,  his  wife ;  bom 
on  the  19th  of  June  188 — ^"  Peter,  I  ask  you  solemnly,  will  you 
give  up  this  wicked  folly  ?  ' 

*  No,  mother,'  said  Peter  resolutely ;  *  I  have  taken  my  resolve, 
and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.' 

For  all  answer  Mrs.  Hounsell  tore  out  the  page  on  which  Peter's 
name  was  set  forth.    '  I  have  only  one  son  now,'  she  said. 

Thereupon  Peter  turned  about  and  left  them.  He  felt  stunned 
as  he  moimted  the  stairs  to  the  bedroom  in  which  he  had  slept 
every  night  of  his  life  since  his  baby  cot  had  been  removed  from 
his  mother's  room.  The  fact  struck  him  now  with  overwhelming 
force :  he  had  never  passed  twenty-four  hours  away  from  Houn- 
sell's  House,  and  now  he  was  leaving  Hounsell's  House  for  ever. 
He  looked  blankly  round  the  big,  familiar  room.  There,  in  the 
bay  window,  they  used  to  keep  their  toys,  Godfrey  and  he.  What 
games  they  used  to  have  in  the  long  summer  evenings  when  the 
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nurse,  believing  them  to  be  aaleep,  had  stolen  out  for  a  chat  with 
sweetheart  or  crony.  Peter  saw  in  fancy  the  two  cots  standing 
side  by  side  in  the  comer  as  of  yore,  and  two  little  white-gowned 
figures  gleefully  leaping  therefrom  as  the  door  closed  behind  their 
guardian ;  and  then  what  frolics  ! — ^pillow-fights,  top-spinning ; 
battles  in  which  whole  battalions  of  tin  soldiers,  all  the  more  beloved 
because  slightly  battered,  executed  complicated  manoeuvres.  He 
remembered  how,  sometimes,  in  more  placid  moods,  they  woidd  sit 
side  by  side  on  the  window-seat,  telling  each  other  stories ;  their 
arms  twined  round  each  other's  necks,  their  bare  legs  swinging : 
he  seemed  to  feel  for  a  moment  the  pressure  of  Gknlfrey's  little  hot 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  recalled  how,  on  one  winter's  night, 
when  he  had  been  overcome  by  a  fit  of  real  or  fancied  terror  owing 
to  the  strange  appearance  of  the  old  piece  of  tapestry  which  hung 
opposite  the  window,  Godfrey  had  taken  him  by  the  arm  and 
dragged  him  forcibly  up  to  it. 

'Feel,'  cried  Godfrey,  *feel!  The  beasts  are  only  made  of 
stitches ;  how  can  they  come  out  into  the  room  if  they  are  only 
made  of  stitches  ? ' 

Bousing  himself  at  length  with  an  effort,  Peter  crossed  the  room 
to  the  bookcase  in  the  further  comer,  and  hurriedly  collected  the 
volumes  to  which  he  had  a  personal  claim,  resolutely  discarding 
all  that  might  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  supposed  to  bebng 
to  the  house.  He  gathered  together  his  clothes  and  other  of  his 
possessions  in  the  same  way,  leaving  aside  everything  which  he 
had  bought  or  which  had  been  given  to  him  since  Ids  father's  death. 
His  heart  seemed  to  swell  more  and  more  within  him  as  the  minutes 
passed,  and  even  while  hurriedly  packing  his  portmanteau  he 
strained  his  ears.  In  the  parlour  beneath  Godfrey  and  his  mother 
must  hear  his  footsteps  as  he  went  to  and  fro,  and  reaUse  what  he 
was  doing.  He  half  expected  the  door  to  open,  his  name  to  be 
called ;  what  should  he  do  if  they  called  him,  if  his  mother,  weeping, 
threw  herself  into  his  arms  ? 

Then  he  smiled  a  bitter  smile  to  himself — for  them  he  existed 
no  longer. 

He  had  purposely  left  to  the  last  the  little  packet  containing 
Nathalie's  handkerchief,  and  it  was  not  till  the  final  strap  was 
buckled  that  he  strode  over  to  the  chest  where  it  lay  concealed, 
and  drew  it  forth.  He  weighed  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hand,  and 
then,  after  passionately  kissing  it,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom.  The 
very  contact  seemed  to  give  him  strength ;  hope,  which  had  been 
numbed  by  the  pain  of  his  recent  encounter,  now  sprang  up  afresh 
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within  him.    He  had  made  the  sacrifice,  and  might  justly  claim 
the  reward. 

He  went  downstaiis  with  a  finn,  quick  tiead,  and  passed  out  of 
the  house  without  so  much  as  a  backward  glance. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

THB  HEADWAYS. 

Lateb  in  the  afternoon  Peter  set  forth  for  Keeper  Headway's  house. 
He  had  timed  himself  to  arrive  about  six  o'clock,  when  the  keeper 
would  be  likely  to  be  at  home.  The  great  heat  of  the  day  was 
over,  and  a  thousand  sweet  and  aromatic  odours  greeted  him  as 
he  advanced.  Here,  in  the  wood,  the  dew  was  already  beginning 
to  fall,  and  the  evening  quiet  seemed  prematurely  in  possession. 
At  this  hour  even  the  beech-leaves,  though  no  longer  perfumed  as 
in  early  spring,  had  a  fragrance  of  their  own.  There  was  a  flutter 
in  the  air  as  of  invisible  wings,  and  now  and  then  a  bng  sigh  seemed 
to  pass  through  the  tree-tops,  yet  they  scarcely  seemed  to  move. 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment  or  two,  watching  the  sinking  light 
falling,  irregulariy  as  it  seemed,  now  on  the  trunks,  now  on  the 
ground,  making  of  last  year's  fallen  leaves  a  very  sea  of  gold ; 
then,  pressing  forward,  and  leaving  the  beeches  behind,  he  found 
himself  in  the  coverts  proper,  amid  pines  and  larches  with  a  dense 
undergrowth  beneath :  rhododendrons,  privet,  stunted  holly  and 
thorn — ^all  such  things  as  are  beloved  by  the  shy  creatures  of  the 
woods.  He  heard  faint  bird-notes  in  the  distance,  a  blackbird 
flew  shrieking  across  his  path,  and  the  warning  was  taken  up  by 
a  score  of  startled  voices.  With  a  loud  crowing  a  cock  pheasant 
flew  up  almost  from  beneath  his  feet ;  he  could  hear  the  whirring 
of  other  wings  farther  off,  rustlings  of  boughs,  the  patter  of  light 
feet ;  and  with  each  fresh  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  wild 
things  over  which  he  was  soon  to  exercise  dominion,  he  felt  his 
heart  grow  lighter.  A  life  in  the  woods  with  the  green  above, 
beneath,  and  around  him,  and  the  birds  and  beasts  for  company : 
was  it  not  one  with  which  any  man  might  well  content  himseU  ? 
Long  solitary  days ;  nights  spent  sometimes  in  colloquy  with 
Nature  in  her  most  mysterious  mood — ^a  man  might  very  well 
forget  the  troubles  of  tiie  outside  world,  lay  aside  his  cares  and 
fears,  even  his  hopes  and  desires,  and  be  at  rest. 
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It  was  in  this  meditative  mood  that  Peter  diew  near  the  keeper's 
cottage,  and  tapped  at  the  closed  door.  He  cotdd  hear  voices 
inside  and  the  shuffling  of  feet,  but  it  was  a  moment  or  two  before 
his  summons  was  answered.  The  door  was  opened  at  last  by  a 
young  girl,  who,  in  response  to  Peter's  inquiry,  requested  him, 
with  a  smile,  to  step  in. 

As  Peter  walked  past  her,  the  girl,  a  slight,  dark-eyed,  childish- 
looking  creature,  looked  after  him  curiously ;  then  she  closed  the 
door  and  went  back  noiselessly  to  the  kitchen. 

The  keeper  and  his  wife  were  seated  at  the  table,  and,  though 
Mrs.  Meadway  rose  at  Peter's  entrance,  neither  spoke.  The  keeper, 
indeed,  retained  his  seat,  and  glared  at  the  newcomer  with  a  some- 
what forbidding  air.  Peter  stopped  short,  a  little  taken  aback ; 
but  the  girl,  entering  quickly  behind  him,  pushed  forward  a  chair, 
saying  pleasantly : 

'  You'll  sit  down,  won't  you  ?    Father's  been  expecting  you.' 

Mr.  Meadway  vouchsafed  no  remark ;  he  stirred  his  tea  instead, 
in  so  violent  a  manner  that  some  of  the  contents  of  his  cup  splashed 
over  on  to  the  cloth.  His  wife,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  spoke 
for  him : 

'  Well,  'tis  this  way,  Mr.  Hounsell ;  we  did  expect  you  an'  we 
didn't,  if  you  imdersts^d.  I  mid  say  that  Miss  Manvers's  message 
was  most  unexpected — the  unlikeliest  thing  we  coidd  ever  have 
looked  for  ;  but  still,  she  did  tell  us  you  was  a-comin'.  She  did — 
I'll  say  that  for  her — she  certainly  did.' 

Here  Mrs.  Meadway,  who  was  a  small,  thin  woman,  with  a  pale 
face  and  plaintive  dark  eyes,  sighed  and  shook  her  head  dolorously, 
and  after  an  appealing  glance  at  her  husband,  which  would  seem 
to  inquire  if  she  had  not  stated  the  case  fairly,  relapsed  into 
silence. 

The  keeper  took  a  noisy  gulp  of  tea,  set  down  his  cup  with  an 
emphasis  that  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  a  saucer  less  solidly 
constructed,  and  bit  fiercely  into  a  hunch  of  currant  cake.  He 
took  no  notice  whatever  either  of  Peter  or  of  his  wife ;  and  again 
the  girl  threw  herself  into  the  breach. 

*  You  see,  it's  just  like  this,'  she  said,  with  a  pretty,  apologetic 
smile.  *  Father's  a  Uttle  bit  put  about  because  he's  always  had 
quite  common  men  to  work  under  him,  and  he  doesn't  know  how 
he'll  get  on  with  you.  And  mother,  too — the  place  is  good  enough 
for  such  as  we  together — ^but  we  don't  have  anything  very  grand, 
and  mother's  afraid  our  ways  won't  be  like  those  you  are  used 
to ' 
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'  I  never  said  no  such  thing,  Prudentda/  interrupted  Mrs.  Mead- 
way  indignantly ;  '  I  knows  what's  due  to  myself  and  what's  due 
to  a  visitor  so  well  as  anybody,  thanks  be !  But  a  visitor's  one 
thing  and  a  lodger's  another ;  and  when  'tis  talk  of  an  underkeeper 
— sich  bein'  as  like  as  not  in  the  habit  o'  lookin'  out  for  no  more 
nor  a  bit  o'  cold  meat  or  a  slice  or  two  o'  bacon  except  it  mid  be 
o'  Simday,  why  then  I  say ^ 

Here  the  torrent  of  Mrs.  Meadway's  eloquence  was  cut  short 
by  her  husband,  who,  with  his  mouth  still  full,  addressed  Peter 
for  the  first  time. 

^I  don't  want  no  dalled  nonsense,'  said  Keeper  Meadway 
emphatically — so  emphatically,  indeed,  that  any  chance  wanderer 
on  the  high  road  a  mile  away  might  very  well  have  heard  him. 
*  I  don't  want  no  dalled  nonsense ;  an'  what's  more,  I  won't  put 
up  wi't ! ' 

He  nodded  threateningly,  swallowed  the  cake  which  he  had 
been  masticating,  and  took  another  bite  with  a  vengeful  air. 

Peter  glanced  from  the  great  red-bearded  giant  to  his  doleful 
better-half  with  a  sinking  heart.  What  should  he  do  if  the  diffi- 
culties made  by  these  good  folk  brought  about  a  hitch  in  his  plan  ? 
While  he  cogitated,  the  little  voice  at  his  elbow  broke  the  awkward 
silence  once  again : 

'It'll  be  all  right;  you  see  if  it  isn't  all  right,  father.  Mr. 
Hounsell  wouldn't  want  to  be  a  keeper  if  he  didn't  think  he'd 
make  a  good  one.' 

*  Tou  do  talk  too  much,  Prue,'  said  the  keeper ;  but  his  face 
relaxed  nevertheless,  and  he  stretched  out  a  hairy  hand  and  pinched 
her  cheek. 

Thereupon  Prue  smiled,  showing  teeth  as  white  and  even  as 
little  pearls,  and  a  dimple  in  her  brown  cheek.  She  was  very 
brown,  but  not  ugly  for  all  that,  thought  Peter ;  her  eyes  were  so 
bright,  her  small  face  with  its  pointed  chin  so  intelligent,  her  move- 
ments so  alert  and  nimble. 

'  Well,'  resumed  the  keeper,  in  a  more  amiable  tone,  '  I  don't 
want  to  seem  oncivil ;  but  I  can't  help  sayin'  as  I'd  a  deal  sooner 
ha'  had  anybody  else,  Mr.  Hounsell.  Tou  bain't  no  manner  o'  use 
to  I — ^I  mid  jist  so  well  say  so,  straight  out.  There  be  more  work 
in  this  'ere  place  nor  in  any  other  in  Darset — ^more  work  and  less 
credit ;  'tis  what  I  do  always  say.  One  man  can't  get  round  it — 
no,  nor  ten  couldn't ;  an'  there  bain't  more  nor  two  of  us,  an'  now 
I  be  to  have  a  man  as  don't  know  nothin'  an'  can't  do  nothin',  an' 
'ull  be  expectin'  of  I  to  be  under  his  feet.' 
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^No,  no,'  said  Prae  sootliingly,  *I  am  sure  nobody  expects 
that,  father.' 

She  slipped  round- to  the  other  side  of  his  chair  as  she  spoke, 
took  his  spoon  out  of  his  cup,  set  the  latter  straight  in  its  saucer, 
and  smiled  down  upon  him  encouragingly. 

*It  do  come  very  hard  upcm  we,'  lamented  Mrs.  Meadway. 
'  There,  a  flock  mattress  was  always  reckoned  good  enough  till 
now,  but  'tis  feathers  as  'ull  be  looked  for,  most  likely — a  spring 
bed,  I  shouldn't  wonder.' 

*'  I  never  slept  upon  a  spring  bed  in  my  life,'  said  Peter.  *  Look 
here,  Mr.  Meadway,'  he  continued,  turning  with  a  frank  smile  to 
the  keeper,  *  you  quite  mistake  the  case.  I  come  to  you  as  any 
other  man  might  come  who  is  in  want  of  employment.  All  I  ask 
is  a  fair  trial.  If  you  find  I  don't  suit,  you  can,  of  course,  report 
me.  I'll  venture  to  say  there's  nothing  which  Jim  Bridle  did  that 
I  can't  do ;  if  there  is,  you  can  teach  me.' 

^  I'm  sure  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that,'  chimed  in  Prue, 
her  dark  eyes  flashing  from  one  to  the  other,  now  in  encourage- 
ment, now  in  appeal. 

*  There  ye  go  again,  a-jinin'  in  wi'  your  little  pipe  what  nobody 
do  want  to  hear,'  cried  the  keeper ;  but  he  looked  triumphantly, 
nevertheless,  at  Peter,  as  though  to  say :  '  Is  not  she  a  clever  little 
maid?' 

*  I  don't  say  but  what  it  do  seem  fair,'  he  added  after  a  pause, 
*  and  nobody  could  speak  more  straightfor'ard  nor  what  you  do 
do,  sir.  But  there  'tis  again' — catching  himself  up — *it  bain't 
in  rayson  I  should  ha'  to  call  the  man  what  be  under  my  orders — 


"  sir." ' 


'  It  certainly  isn't ! '  agreed  Peter.  ^  Tou  must,  of  course,  call 
me  "  Hounsell,"  or  "  Peter,"  if  you  like  it  better.' 

^  Come,'  said  Mr.  Meadway,  relaxing  into  a  broad  grin,  *  I  wouldn't 
ax  to  go  so  far  as  that.    "  Hounsell "  will  do.' 

*And  I'll  call  you  "sir,"'  resumed  Peter,  laughing  good- 
humouredly.    *  Fm  sure  Jim  Bridle  did.' 

'Lard,  no,  sir — ^Hounsell,  I  mean — there  bion't  no  occasion 
for  that.  Up  to  this  I  have  always  touched  my  hat  to  you  respect- 
ful, an'  stood  a-one  side  if  I  was  in  your  way ;  I  can't  forget  that, 
sir — ^Hounsell,  I  should  say.' 

'  You  must  forget  it,  though,'  said  Peter  firmly ;  *  I'm  going  to 
forget  it  myself — I'm  going  to  forget  all  about  my  old  life  now 
that  I'm  starting  a  new  one.  Well,  it's  settled  that  you'll  give  me 
a  trial ;  and  you'll  let  me  lodge  with  you,  ma'am  ?  '  turning  to 
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the  keeper's  wife.  '  If  I  don't  behave  myself  you  can  always  turn 
me  out.  A  shake-down  of  any  sort  in  any  comer  will  do,  and  I'm 
not  at  all  particular  about  what  I  eat.  I  suppose  I  may  begin 
work  to-morrow,  Mr.  Meadway  ? ' 

'  You  he  to  begin  work  to-morrow ;  Miss  Manvers  did  say  so,' 
returned  the  keeper.  *"  You  can  send  your  traps  down  any  time 
to-night.' 

*  That's  all  right,  then,'  said  Peter,  rising  and  setting  back  his 
chair  against  the  wall,  where  it  bore  company  with  two  others  of 
the  same  pattern  adorned  with  woollen  antimacassars. 

'  AU  right  ?  '  echoed  the  keeper.  '  'Tis  all  wrong,  sir — ^man, 
I  should  say.  I  d'  'low  you'll  do  for  I  right  enough,  but  I  think 
you  be  doin'  a  daft  sort  o'  thing  for  yourself.  Never  heard  the 
like  on't !  A  man  who  was  so  good  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  deal 
richer  nor  most,  chuckin'  up  everything  for  the  sake  o'  bein'  a 
keeper ;  an'  comin'  to  the  one  place  in  the  county  o'  Darset  where 
there's  the  least  credit  to  be  got.  The  pheasants  bain't  worth 
mentioning  in  this  'ere  place.  Miss  Manvers  'ud  so  soon  think  o' 
buyin'  a  helephant  as  o'  buyin'  a  few  heggs.  As  for  the  birds ' — 
he  paused  to  turn  up  his  nose — '  if  there  was  any  shootin'  parties 
here,  the  birds  'ud  make  ye  blush,  they're  that  scarce.  But  we 
never  do  have  no  shootin'  parties.  I  do  kill  what  I  can  get  for 
herself,  an'  she's  content  wi'  that.  AU  the  wold  lady  do  care  about 
is  keepin'  other  folks  out.  Says  I  to  her  one  day,  ^'  Ma'am,"  says 
I,  "  'tisn't  keepers  you  do  want ;  'tis  policemen,"  I  says.  "  You 
should  engage  a  couple  o'  constables,"  I  says,  "  to  patrol  the  place 
and  keep  out  trespassers.  You'd  be  quite  satisfied  wi'  that,"  I 
says.' 

'  Yes,'  admitted  Peter,  incautiously, '  I  have  always  heard  that 
Miss  Manvers  didn't  preserve  for  any  practical  purpose.' 

^  You  knowed  that,  did  ye  %  '  cried  Meadway,  shaking  his 
forefinger  at  him.  '  Then,  what  the  dickens  mid  ye  want  to  be 
keeper  here  for  ?    'Tisn't  love  of  sport  what  brings  ye.' 

'  I  do  want  to  be  keeper  here,  that's  all  about  it  I '  returned 
Peter  with  a  final  air.  ^Perhaps  I  am  a  little  daft.  Well,  I'll 
turn  up  to-morrow  at  eight,  sharp.  Good-day,  Mrs.  Meadway. 
I'll  have  my  things  sent  down  to-night.  Good-bye,  Prue,  if  that's 
your  name.' 

^  My  darter  was  christened  Prudentia,'  explained  Mrs.  Meadway, 
in  a  lofty  tone,  *  arter  a  Saint  what  I  saw  once  in  a  church  window. 
Not  a  Roman  Saint,  mind  ye ;  I  wouldn't  name  a  child  o'  mine 
after  sich.    Thb  'ere  was  proper  Church  of  England,  and  put  up 
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by  the  vicar  hisself .    There  was  two  of  'em^  Prudentia  on  one  side 
and  Carrie — Carrie  sununat  on  t'other.' 

*  Caritas,  perhaps  ? '  suggested  Peter. 

'  Ah,  it  mid  ha'  been  that/  conceded  Mrs.  Meadway  indiffer- 
ently, *  but  Carrie's  an  awful  common  name ;  an'  t'other  picture 
was  the  prettiest.  If  I  had  my  way,  the  maid  'ud  always  be  called 
Prudentia ;  but  Meadway,  there,  he  do  say  he  can't  get  his  tongue 
round  it.' 

^  No  more  I  can,'  agreed  the  keeper.  '  'Tis  such  a  mouthful 
of  a  name  as  never  was.  Now,  Prue's  a  nice  little  name,  an'  fit 
for  a  nice  little  body.' 

He  smiled  good-humouredly  at  his  daughter  as  he  spoke,  and 
Prue  smiled  back.  It  was  a  pretty  smile,  Peter  thought  to  himself, 
and  infectious,  too,  in  its  way,  for  he,  also,  smiled  as  he  passed  her 
on  his  way  out. 

Once  alone,  however,  in  the  silence  and  gathering  darkness  of 
the  wood,  the  brightness  left  his  face.  Where  should  he  go  ? 
What  should  he  do  next  %  For  that  night,  at  least,  he  was  a  home- 
less wanderer.  He  was  hungry,  too,  and  shivered  with  the  chill  that 
is  frequently  the  residt  of  strain  and  great  emotion.  He  knew  he 
must  have  food  and  rest  to  fit  himself  for  the  labours  of  the  morrow  ; 
yet  it  was  with  lagging  steps  that  he  turned  towards  the  little  way- 
side inn  where  he  had  supped  on  the  previous  night. 

News  of  the  rupture  with  his  family  must  have  already  spread 
over  the  village,  and  the  gossips  would  be  all  agog.  Nevertheless, 
what  must  be,  must  be  ;  he  must  steel  himself  to  bear  these  petty 
annoyances,  since  he  was  playing  for  so  great  a  stake. 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  little  group  already  gathered  in  the  tap- 
room of  the  Blue  Lion  when  Peter  came  in,  and  though  he  was 
quickly  provided  with  such  rough  fare  as  the  place  afforded,  he 
could  scarcely  eat  for  anger  and  mortification.  He  could  see  from 
where  he  sat,  in  the  room  off  the  bar,  the  curious  glances,  the 
uplifted  hands;  not  a  man  there  but  was  privately  passing 
judgment  on  Peter's  recent  action. 

He  paid  his  reckoning,  and  beckoned  the  landlord  to  come  out 
into  the  yard. 

*  There's  a  little  job  I  want  you  to  do  for  me,  Barnes,'  he  said. 
^  Bight,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Barnes,  expectantly. 

'Will  you  send  your  cart  up  to  the  house  for  some  luggage 
of  mine  that  I  want  fetehing  to  Keeper  Meadway's  in  the  Croft 
wood  ? ' 

'  To  Keeper  Meadway's  ! '  ejaculated  the  landlord,  aghast. 
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Peter  inferred  that  as  yet  the  folk  at  the  Blue  Xion  had  not 
heard  of  his  new  venture,  and  was  consoious  of  an  odd  sense  of 
relief. 

*  Tes/  he  said  sternly,  *  to  Keeper  Meadway's.  There's  a  port- 
manteau and  a  large  wooden  box.  I'll  give  you  a  note  to  send  up 
with  your  cart/ 

*  Te'll  not  be  there  yourself  then,  Mr.  Peter  ? '  queried  Barnes 
tentatively. 

*  No,'  answered  Peter.    '  How  much  will  you  charge  me  ? ' 
'  Well,  half-a-crown  is  what  we  do  generally  ox.' 

*  Here's  half-a-crown  then.' 

He  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  notebook  and  scribbled  a  few  lines  to 
Godfrey  asking  him  to  deliver  to  the  bearer  the  luggage  which  he 
had  left  ready.  '  There  ! '  he  exclaimed,  handing  the  missive  to 
Mr.  Barnes, '  you'll  see  to  it  at  once,  won't  you  ?  Good  evening  to 
you.' 

'Good  evening,'  said  the  landlord;  then,  suddenly  catching 
Peter  by  the  sleeve,  *  Mr.  Peter,'  he  cried,  *  I've  a-knowed  'ee  ever 
since  you  was  a  little  bit  of  a  child.  Don't  'ee  go  for  to  do  nothin' 
foolish,  sir.  Lard,  what  should  ye  go  traipsin'  away  from  your 
good  home  along  of  a  miff  wi'  your  brother  ?  Many's  the  man 
what  falls  out  wi'  his  family — I've  a-fell  out  wi'  mine  often  enough 
— ^but  to  go  a-walkin'  out  o'  the  house,  Mr.  Peter,  and  a-fetchin' 
away  o'  your  things  an'  all — that  do  really  seem  desperate.' 

'  You're  a  good  old  chap,  Barnes,'  said  Peter ;  '  but  every  man 
knovrs  best  where  his  own  shoe  pinches.  When  it  is  too  tight  'tis 
best  to  go  barefoot.    Good-night,  and  thank  you  all  the  same.' 

The  landlord  looked  after  him,  scratching  his  head,  but  had  x^o 
time  to  protest  further,  for  Peter  was  already  swinging  along  in 
the  direction  whence  he  had  come. 

He  had  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  the  Blue  Lion,  but  relin* 
quished  the  idea  now.  What  if  the  news  that  Maister  Peter  Houn- 
sell  had  turned  underkeeper  should  come  to  the  place  while  he  was 
actually  there!  How  could  he  stand  the  surprised  comments, 
the  gibes,  the  chorus  of  condemnation  %  It  was  curious  that  Peter, 
who  had  been  brave  enough  to  take  so  great  a  plunge,  should  thus 
shrink  from  some  of  its  most  trivial  consequences. 

No ;  he  would  go  back  to  the  woods — the  woods  to  which  he  had 
now  vowed  his  future  life — the  woods  where  there  were  no  curious 
eyes,  no  ill-natured  tongues.    He  would  sleep  under  the  stars. 

He  heaved  a  long  sigh  of  relief  when  he  at  last  found  himself 
amid  the  trees,  and  after  walking  some  distance  till  he  reached  an 
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absolutely  remote  spot,  sat  down  under  a  large  beech.  He  watched 
the  last  glow  of  sunset  fade,  and  the  spaces  of  skj  between  the 
branches  turn  from  luminous  green  to  deep  blue,  and  then  to  grey, 
and  then  become  almost  black.  And  then  the  little  stars  peeped 
out  one  by  one.  He  saw  the  moon  rise  and  set,  and  at  last  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  on  a  heap  of  fallen  leaves  which  he  had  raked 
together  with  his  hands.  He  felt  calmer  now,  thus  surrounded  by 
the  holy  peace  of  Nature.  Nevertheless  his  heart  was  as  heavy  as 
lead. 

'  If  my  mother  could  see  me,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  sleeping  out 
like  a  tramp  ! ' 

In  spite  of  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
night,  he  felt  desolate  indeed  ;  and  his  last  waking  thought  was  of 
the  big,  tapestried  room  at  home,  and  of  the  bed  in  the  comer  in 
which  his  mother  used  to  tuck  him  up  as  a  child. 


(To  be  conHiwed.) 
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SOMEBODY^  an  American  physician,  I  think,  has  been  pro- 
claiming that  a  man  is  of  no  use  in  literature,  art,  or  science, 
or  not  of  much  use,  after  forty.  America  is  a  young  country,  and 
in  love  with  youth.  I  hope  fiOie  will  not  revive  the  alleged  savi^ 
habit  of  putting  old  gentlemen  up  trees,  singing  'The  fruit  is 
ripe ! '  shaking  the  tree,  and  clubbing  the  aged  one  when  he  tumbles 
down.  What  savages  perform  this  ceremony  I  know  not.  The 
Australian  blacks  have  a  seemly  reverence  for  age  :  the  older  you 
are,  the  more  you  are  respected,  especially  if  you  can  work  a  little 
magic,  which  an  elderly  man  has  time  to  study. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  no  American  over  forty  is  serviceable  in 
science,  art,  or  literature,  for  I  have  no  statistics  as  to  the  ages 
and  performances  of  eminent  Transatlantic  adepts  in  these  fields 
of  human  accomplishment.  But  certainly  Mark  Twain  is  no 
dotard,  and  I  only  wish  he  were  under  forty.  Taking  a  wider 
view,  I  fancy  that  Titian,  at  seventy,  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  competition  of  any  of  our  young  portrait-painters.  Mr.  Watts, 
in  his  day,  was  probably  the  best  of  our  painters  long  after  he  was 
seventy.  In  poetry,  Sophocles  wrote  tiie  CSdifouB  OoUmeua  in 
extreme  old  age,  and  it  has  for  many  centuries  outlived  the  for- 
gotten works  of  the  younger  dramatists  who  were  carrying  off  the 
prizes  in  the  dramatic  competitions.  Tennyson,  when  about 
eighty,  wrote  Crossing  the  Bar ;  and  Pindar,  when  as  old,  wrote, 
I  am  informed,  a  deathless  lyric,  which,  alas !  I  have  never  perused. 
Perhaps  the  American  physician  is  not  more  erudite.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  poetry  that  men  wrote  before  they  were 
thirty  is  a  good  deal  superior  to  what  men  have  written  after 
thirty,  though  Milton  can  have  been  no  chicken  when  he  finished 
Paradise  Last.  Poetry  is  a  young  art.  Few  ever  read  poetry  after 
twenty-five.    Poets  naturally  sing,  like  birds,  in  the  springtime  of 
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their  lives ;  the  cares  of  this  world  silence  them,  or  make  us  rather 
anxious  that  they  should  be  silent.  In  fiction  Scott  commenced 
novelist  after  he  was  forty,  and  could  have  gone  on  delightfully 
as  long  as  he  had  health.  He  knew  too  much  of  books  and  life  to 
write  himself  out.  There  is  a  lady  novelist  among  us  who,  though 
the  remark  is  ungallant,  certainly  is  not  under  forty,  and  who 
seems  to  improve  in  her  art,  and  advance  in  public  favour,  as  years 
roll  on. 

As  to  science,  Helmholtz,  I  understand,  took  it  up  when  ^  you 
would  look  at  him  often  before  you  took  him  for  a  chicken.'  Bfr. 
Darwin  was  not  under  forty  when  he  wrote  the  Origin  of  Species. 
Mr.  Huzley  never  fell  off,  and  Lord  Kelvin  disproves  the  dictum 
of  the  American  philosopher.  In  history,  Carlyle  had  well  passed 
the  fatal  age  when  he  gave  birth  to  his  Frederick  the  Oreat,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  books  in  the  world.  Horace  Walpole  never 
fell  off  as  a  letter- writer,  though  he  did  fall  in  love  very  late  in  the 
day;  and  John  Knox  (who  also  fell  in  love)  was  far  over  forty  when 
he  wrote  his  entertaining  History  of  the  ReformOtum.  Mr.  Froude's 
writing,  to  the  last,  was  exactly  as  good  as  ever ;  and  so  one  could 
go  on  with  instances  to  prove  that  there  is  more  blood  in  the  old 
man  than  our  American  philosopher  thinks.  Still,  for  novels  and 
poetry,  I  do  prefer  the  young  ones,  and  for  journalism  of  the  up-to- 
date  kind  they  must  be  excellent,  older  men  being  guilty  of  good 
taste,  and  averse  from  frivolous  stupidities.  Fancy  being  an  aged 
interviewer,  and  growing  grey  in  the  confection  of  personal  para- 
graphs !  It  is  not  a  comfortable  old  age,  or  middle  age,  that  men 
who  make  their  bread  by  such  tattle  are  laying  up  for  themselves. 

Novelists  cannot  but  exhaust  their  materials  early,  unless  they 
begin  late,  like  Scott,  or  are  historical  novelists.  The  Sea  of  Histories 
is  inexhaustible.  But  the  novelist  has  usually  but  a  few  types  of 
character  that  he  can  draw,  and  many  minds  are  furnished  with 
few  sets  of  situations.  Even  Shakespeare  has  certain  types  of 
character  who  recur,  with  variations,  in  several  plays ;  even  he 
had  his  limitations.  A  distinguished  writer  of  Oriental  novels  has 
lately  said  that  she  was  occupied  for  twenty  years  in  learning 
enough  about  the  East  to  write  one  of  them.  But  one,  of  course, 
cannot  exhaust  her  materials.  A  genius  of  twenty  has  been  occu- 
pied for  twenty  years  in  learning  of  life — as  much  as  he  knows — 
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but  he  can  use  his  knowledge  for  seveial  novels^  of  course,  if  he  has 
the  gift  of  inventing  new  situations.  It  is  in  types  of  character 
that  the  novelist  runs  dry.  Some  statistician  has  calculated  that 
Thackeray  created  over  three  thousand  characters,  all  as  distinct 
as  the  Bishop  and  the  Chaplain,  suffering  at  sea,  in  Fred  Bayham's 
imitation  of  these  ecclesiastics.  Thackeray's  lowest  supernumerary 
is  a  distinct  and  definite  character,  every  thumbnail  sketch  in  the 
Irish  tour  is  a  separate  masterpiece.  Denis  Duval  was  going  to  be 
nearly  as  good  as  his  best,  to  return  to  the  American  theory  of  the 
limit  of  age.  The  thing  is,  not  to  get  into  a  groove ;  but  the  grooviest 
people  are  the  dull  people  who,  in  literature,  and  science,  and  art, 
never  could  do  anything  at  any  age.  There  are  scientific  men 
whose  ideas  are  made  up  for  life  at  thirty  or  thirty-five ;  novelty 
allures  them  not ;  their  theories  may  be  proved  wrong  a  hundred 
times,  but  they  never  can  be  brought  to  see  what  their  critics 
mean.  They  wear  the  old  clothes  and  cast  wardrobe  of  Truth, 
which  is  fond  of  frequent  changes  of  costume.  This  class  of  intel- 
ligence is  a  useful  drag,  perhaps,  on  a  vehicle  that  is  always  spinning 
down  the  grooves  of  time  and  change,  as  Tennyson  wrote  when  he 
thought  that  railway  lines  are  grooved — an  example  of  malobser- 
vation.  After  all  our  revolutionary  whitewashings,  history  is  the 
most  engrooved  of  studies,  and  in  every  new  history  of  the 
Reformation  one  finds  an  error  exploded  about  1820 ! 

On  a  tiny  point  of  history  I  have  had  a  miraculous  escape  !  In 
Mr.  Foster's  magnificent  book  The  True  Portraiture  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots '  is  a  photograph  of  a  portrait  of  Mary  in  youth, 
which  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  before.  She  is  witch  enough  in  this 
work  for  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  and  witch  she  is  not,  in  any  other 
portrait.  She  wears  some  splendid  elaborate  jewels,  and  I  natur- 
ally hunted  for  them  in  the  Inventories  of  her  wardrobe,  published 
in  1563  by  the  learned  Joseph  Robertson.  One  jewelled  belt  or 
carcan  is  composed  of  alternate  table-cut  stones,  in  a  gold  setting, 
and  of  large  pearls,  set  one  above  the  other.  The  pendant  is  a 
faceted  diamond.  I  found  that  jewel,  table  diamonds  alternating 
with  the  two  pearls,  in  the  Inventories,  and  rejoiced  greatly.  But 
then  I  was  shown  a  coloured  sketch  of  the  portrait,  and  lo,  the 
alternate  jewels  were  table  rubies,  not  table  diamonds,  but  with 
one  table  diamond  in  the  centre.  As  I  had  only  seen  a  photo- 
gravure of  the  original  portrait,  I  could  not  teU,  of  course, 

>  Dickinson's. 
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what  stones  the  table-cut  stones  were.  My  identification  of  the 
jewel  seemed  wrong.  But,  by  incredible  luck,  the  Queen  reiJly 
possessed  the  jewel  of  alternate  table  rubies  and  double  pearls, 
with  the  one  table  diamond  in  the  centre.  It  had  belonged  to 
James  V.  or  to  Mary  of  Ouise,  and  was  sent  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  France,  when  she  was  fourteen,  with  a  number  of  other 
fine  things,  by  the  Due  de  Chatelherault.  So,  as  far  as  that  goes, 
the  portrait  is  authentic  enough :  on  all  other  points  I  leave  it  to 
art  critics,  who  are  not  always  unanimous. 


Among  the  other  gauds  sent  was  the  richly  jewelled  dagger  of 
James  V.  Now,  in  the  later  catalogue,  in  French,  there  is  a  note, 
*  Le  dit  poygnar  a  estez  envoy6  k  Milor  Roven  en  Engleterre.*  We 
do  not  hear  that  Lord  Ruthven  was  in  England  till  he  fied  thither 
after  Riccio's  murder.  He  was  then  dear  out  of  Mary's  favour, 
naturally.  Did  Damley  send  it  as  a  pleasing  souvenir  of  the 
stabbing  of  Riccio  ?  If  the  note  had  been  made  after  Damley's 
murder  and  Mary's  fall,  it  would  have  been  written  in  Scotch, 
like  the  other  notes  of  that  period.  It  is  a  curious  Uttle  problem. 
I  can  find  no  trace  of  Ruthven  in  England  before  the  murder  of 
Riccio;  but  after  that  deed  Damley  disowned  him,  and  was 
unlikely  to  send  him  a  royal  dagger.  Had  Mary  given  it  to  him 
when  Lady  Ruthven  made  her  presents  of  cloth  of  gold,  in  1564, 
and  Mary  gave  Ruthven  a  house  in  the  precincts  of  Holyrood, 
later  used  by  the  family  for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping  her  son, 
James  VI.  ?  Was  the  dagger  merely  restored  to  him  in  England  as 
part  of  his  own  property  ?  That  would  have  been  an  *  uncouth 
mercy,'  in  the  circumstances.  Historians  have  overlooked  this 
important  problem ! 


Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  in  About  Dreaming^  Laughing,  and  Blush- 
ing,  has  said  some  things  which  he  wished  to  say,  as  he  remarks  in 
his  preface.  Blushing  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  perhaps  because  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  blush  becomingly  as  to  cry  as  prettily  as 
Sophy  Streatfield.  But  almost  all  of  us  dream,  all  of  us  probably, 
as  Sir  Arthur  maintains,  though  some  do  not  remember  having 
dreamed,  and  all  forget  many  of  their  dreams.  *  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dreamless  sleep,'  he  says,  and  *  so  far 
the  Court  is  quite  with  him.'  Sometimes  a  chance  association,  in 
the  day,  recalls  to  us  a  dream  which  we  had  forgotten.  Thus  Mr. 
F.  W.  Greenwood  has  published  a  story  of  his  seeing  a  mummy's 
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hand,  I  think  with  a  ring,  on  the  chinmeypiece  of  a  house,  and  then 
lemembering  that  he  had  dreamed  of  such  a  hand  on  the  previous 
night.  But  as  this  dream  '  came  off,'  I  doubt  that  Sir  Arthur  will 
explain  it  away,  for  he  does  not  believe  in  premonitory  dreams. 
It  will  be  argued  that  Mr.  Greenwood  only  had  the  conmion  feeling 
of  *  having  been  there  before,'  and  fancied  that  he  had  been  there 
in  a  dream  of  the  previous  night.  But  if  he  had  only  been  reminded 
of  some  other  dream,  not  fulfilled,  nobody  would  raise  any  diffi- 
culty. 

Sir  Arthur  does  not  believe  any  stories  about  difficult  problems 
of  any  sort  being  solved  in  dreams.  ^  In  dreams  there  is  no  co- 
herent thinking,  directed  to  a  particular  end,  and  kept  there.' 
Here  I  must  differ ;  I  often  think  perfectly  coherently  in  dreams, 
exactly  as  I  would  do  if  awake,  in  the  given  circumstances.  Sir 
Arthur  need  not  beUeve  me ;  but  my  own  consciousness  is  quite 
clear  on  the  point.  But  I  never  solved  any  problem,  in  a  dream, 
which  puzzled  me  when  awake.  Again,  I  am  quite  satisfied  by  the 
evidence  for  problems  solved  in  dreams ;  Sir  Arthur  says  that  the 
evidence  ^tmder  examination  falls  to  pieces.'  But  he  gives  no 
instances  and  no  examination.  That  lost  objects  are  often  dis- 
covered through  a  dream  of  the  loser's  I  am  absolutely  certain  from 
many  examples.  There  is  a  revival  of  a  latent  memory :  a  thing 
which  scarcely  any  psychologist  will  deny.  Again,  the  reckoning 
of  time,  tmder  post-hypnotic  suggestion,  is  not  denied,  says  Mr. 
McDougal,  in  the  latest  number  of  Mind.  A  person  is  hypnotised, 
and  told  to  do  something,  3,333  minutes,  or  any  other  number  of 
minutes,  after  he  is  awakened.  He  does  it  with  extraordinary 
exactitude.  If  you  don't  beUeve  me,  read  Mr.  McDougal's  review 
of  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell's  book,  or  the  book  itself.  This  shows 
great  powers  of  calculation  connected  with  hypnotic  sleep.  Once 
more,  the  most  orthodox  psychologists,  like  Professor  Stout,  hold 
that  the  mind  may  subconsciously  work  out  for  you  a  problem 
which  you  have  laid  aside,  and  flash  the  reply  on  you,  when  you  are 
thinking  of  something  quite  different.  I  would  offer  another 
explanation,  much  simpler;  but  if  the  accredited  solution  be 
correct,  why  should  the  process  not  occur  in  sleep  f  I  wish  Sir 
Arthur  had  criticised  even  one  good  case,  such  as  that  of  Professor 
Hilprecht  (the  American  Assyriologist),  and  the  fragmentary 
cuneiform  inscription.  There  was  nothing  *  supernatural '  in  the 
matter ;  his  mind  worked  in  sleep,  worked  rightly,  and  threw  the 
results  into  a  dramatic  dream.    St.  Augustine  gives  similar  cases, 
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with  the  same  explanation.  But  Sir  Arthnr  will  not  even  admit 
the  power  of  coherent  thinking  in  a  dream.  Probably  he  would 
reply  to  my  statement  that,  in  recalling  a  dreimi,  I  ^  edite '  and 
improve  it.  We  all  '  edite '  all  our  statements  of  all  facts  of  ex- 
perience, more  or  less  consciously ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  the 
coher^ice  of  thought,  in  my  dreaming,  is  part  of  the  dream,  as 
much  as  any  other  part.  I  dream,  as  most  people  do,  that  I  am 
floating  about  in  the  air.  But  it  is  also  part  of  the  dream  that, 
thinking  coherently  on  habitual  lines,  I  not  only  float,  but  ask  the 
other  people  present  to  make  a  note  of  it,  for  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research,  and  they  never  pay  any  attention  to  my 
request.  The  other  people  in  our  dreams  do  not  mind  when  we 
dine  out  in  jmik  pyjamas,  or  notiiing  at  all.  We  are  distressed, 
modesty  makes  us  miserable,  but  usually  they  do  not  care. 

* 
Despite  the  dream  of  pained  modesty,  Sir  Arthur  believes  that 

we  are  wholly  non-moral  in  dreams.    Whence,  then,  the  pained 

modesty  f    I  wish  I  were  non-moral  in  dreams,  but  if  I  cut  a 

throat  or  scuttle  a  ship,  I  suffer,  still  in  the  dream,  the  most  bitter 

remorse  after  yielding  to  temptaticm.     This  is  not  ^  editing ' : 

tius  is  part  of  the  dream.    If  we  are  to  discuss  dreams  at  all,  we 

cannot  scientifically  reject  just  what  we  are  indisposed  to  believe  ; 

not,  at  least,  without  giving  our  examination  of  the  evidence  in 

each  case.    The  result  exhibits  our  taste,  but  is  not  argument. 

Science,  when  it  takes  this  Une,  copies  the  preaches  who  tell  us 

that  ^  these  arguments  of  the  unbeUever  have  been  refuted.'   Very 

possibly  they  have,  but  the  preacher  should  repeat  the  refutation, 

or  give  chapter  and  verse  for  it.    He  only  gives  his  private  opinion, 

and  so,  in  like  circumstances,  does  the  man  of  science.    ^  Belief  has 

never  been  asked '  (for  such  or  such  a  dream)  ^  except  on  slender 

evidence,'  says  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell.    That  is  his  opinion :  mine  is 

the  reverse.    Let  us  examine  special  cases,  if  we  want  to  advance. 

Sir  Arthur  gives  a  case  of  Sir  W.  T.  Gardiner,  who  dreamed 
that  he  got  a  telegram  announcing  his  daughter's  death,  and  told 
his  friends  about  it.  His  daughter  was  perfectly  well  at  St.  Andrews 
— golfing  I  dare  say.  Well,  if  she  had  died,  what  would  Sir  Arthur 
have  said  ?  '  I  scarcely  think  there  would  be  a  more  startling 
instance  on  record  of  a  so-caUed  telepathic  message.'  There  would 
be  hundreds  of  more  crucial  instances ;  for  example,  if  Sir  William 
Gardiner,  wide  awake,  had  seen  his  daughter  at  the  moment  of  her 
death.    Dreams  hardly  count  as   evidence  for  telepathy.    We 
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dream  miUions  of  dreams ;  the  odd  thing  would  be  if  they  always 
escaped  coinciding  with  &cts  then  miknown  to  us.  But  wo  have 
perhaps  only  two  or  three  waking  hallucinations  in  a  life,  or  one,  or 
none  at  all.  If  the  dream  had  come  off,  would  Sir  Arthur  not 
have  explained  it,  and  irrefutably  explained  it,  not  as  a  case  of 
telepathy,  but  of  chance  coincidence  ?  If  not,  he  would  be  an 
unusually  credulous  student  of  psychology. 

Appearances  of  persons  absent  to  the  sane  and  (as  far  as  they 
are  aware)  wide-awake  percipient  Sir  Arthur  explains  as  the 
dreams  of  an  infinitesimally  brief  moment  of  unnoticed  sleep. 
This  explanation  may  sometimes  be  correct.  Sir  Arthur  gives  a 
case  of  a  man  known  to  him,  who,  while  waiting,  after  luncheon, 
in  the  antechamber  of  a  Bishop,  or  Dean,  or  Moderator  of  the 
Gleneral  Assembly  ('  an  ecclesiastio  in  high  position '),  saw  a  parson 
walk  into  and  out  of  the  room  without  opening  the  doors.  Sir 
Arthur  said  that  he  had  dreamed  it,  the  other  man  *  refused  to  be 
deprived  of  his  ghost,  and  I  refused  to  beUeve  in  the  supernormal, 
when  the  normal  was  sufficient.' 

Now,  is  it  ^  normal '  to  see,  in  a  d/ream^  the  exact  actual  sur- 
roundings in  which  you  really  are,  fbis  a  parson  who  is  not  present  ? 
Does  Sir  Arthur  really  think  this  experience  *  normal '  %  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  him,  or  to  any  other  ^  gentleman  of  culture  and  strong 
character'  in  his  acquaintance,  except  to  the  man  who  saw  the 
airy  clergyman  ?  The  &ct  is  that  the  experience  was  neither 
normal  nor  supernormal;  it  was  pretty  abnormal.  In  normal 
dreams  we  do  not  see  exactly  our  actual  surroundings ;  to  do  so  is 
abnormal,  a  variation  from  the  norma^  or  common  rule,  of  dreaming. 
As  to  a  ^  ghost,'  if  the  seer  later  heard,  from  the  Bishop,  that  a 
phantom  clergyman  had  often  been  seen,  by  himself,  his  wife,  his 
guests,  and  so  on,  in  the  antechamber,  then  we  would  call  that 
antechamber  ^  a  centre  of  permanent  possibilities  of  hallucination.' 
^  Ghost '  would  not  be  in  it.  A  ^  ghost '  is  the  impression,  ocular, 
made  by  a  dead  man  on  the  senses  of  the  living ;  and  we  could  not 
prove  that  the  hallucination  was  any  dead  man  in  particular. 
And  even  if  we  could  prove  that  the  figure  closely  resembled  the 
Bishop's  chaplain,  deceased,  we  still  could  not  demonstrate  that 
his  surviving  existence  caused  the  phenomenon.  There  may  be 
some  other  explanation ;  some  other  potentiality  of  the  life  of  the 
living  to  throw  ofi  what  Lucretius,  in  his  explanation  of  ghosts, 
calls  'films,'  a  kind  of  unimagined  radio-activity  of  life.    An 
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appearance  of  a  dead  man,  produoed  hj  his  radio-activity  in  life 
(I  only  use  the  word  '  radio-activity '  as  a  substitute  for  x),  would 
not  be  a  ^  ghost.'  We  must  make  distinctions  of  this  kind,  if  we 
want  to  keep  our  minds  clear,  and  free  from  superstition  on  one 
side  and  sceptical  prejudice  on  the  other.  Sir  Arthur's  book 
(published  by  William  Green  k  Sons)  is  written  vrith  a  happy 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  style,  and  is  full  of  novel  and  ingenious 
remarks,  based  on  wide  experience  and  deep  reflection. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Stoft^  signed  '  James  Douglas,' 
has  been  sent  to  me : 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  writing  in  the  new  number  of  Longman's 
Magazine,  credits  me  with  crediting  somebody  ebe  with  ' ''  a  perpetual 
coruscation  of  the  cosmic  spirit,''  whatever  the  cosmic  spirit  may  be.' 
He  justly  says  that  ^  the  flattery  would  be  pitched  too  high  if  applied 
to  the  aurora  borealis,  or  the  zodiacal  light,  or  radium  in  its  wildest 
dreams.'  This  is  not  an  esoteric  joke,  for  Mr.  Lang  adds :  '  ^^  A  per- 
petual coruscation  of  the  cosmic  spirit,"  as  Mr.  Douglas  writes.'  Now, 
I  am  eager  to  laugh  with  Mr.  Lang  at  myself  as  heartily  as  at  anybody 
else,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  spoil  his  jest  if  I  ask  for  some  farther 
information.  Will  Mr.  Lang  be  good  enough  to  say  when  and  where 
I  used  the  phrase  over  which  he  makes  merry — *  a  perpetual  corusca- 
tion of  the  cosmic  spirit '  ?  When  he  does  so  I  think  I  can  promise 
him  a  little  more  fun. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Douglas's  question,  I  may  say  that  I  found 
the  passage  in  question  cited,  as  from  his  Theodore  Watts-Dunton^ 
in  Blackwood^B  Magazine  for  February  1905,  page  181,  column  1. 
I  quoted  the  Magazine  as  my  source,  adding  that  I  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Douglas's  book.  It  seems  that  'cosmic'  is  a  misprint  for 
*  comic' 

Andbbw  Lang. 
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PALL  MALL   GAZETTE. 

'  The  fact  19  that  Mr.  Weyman  takes 
a  gtrong  hold  of  the  hmer  of  history 
for  its  own  sake.  He  is  himself  a 
student.  Me  eonld  not  possibly  im- 
press  the  imaffifuition,  as  he  does,  with 
his  studies  of  the  sixteenth  century 
unless  he  had  already  fought  his  own 
way  iTvto  the  seorets  of  the  age.  The 
habits  of  thought^  the  standards  of 
action^  amd  all  the  delicate  balance  of 
personal  relationships  that  reveal 
thenisehes  in  "  A  Qentlemam.  of 
Framjce  "  or  **  The  Long  Nighty  are 
as  genuine  a  gain  to  our  knowledoe  of 
tlw  past  as  the  researches  of  Oa/rainer 
or  Freemariy  and  the  relish  of  scholar- 
ship clings  to  all  his  begt  works* 


DAILY    MAIL. 

*  Full  of  intrigue  and  adventure/ 

THE   OUTLOOK. 

*  The  plot  18  developed  with  Mr.  Weyman's  usual 
skill,  and  exciting  episodes  crowd  almost  every 
page.' 

NOTTINGHAM    DAILY   GUARDIAN. 

*  The  finsd  catastrophe,  which  is  most  artistically 
worked  out,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  whole 
range  of  romantic  fiction — a  8aj:dou  could  make 
of  it  a  scene  worthy  of  a  Bernhardt.' 

DAILY   CHRONICLE. 

*  Mr.  Weyman's  masterly  romance.  .  .  .  All  his 
characters  are  alive,  and  excite  our  enthusiastic 
interest  to  the  very  end.  But  if  they  could  come 
out  of  their  century  into  ours,  how  slow  they 
would  find  it  I ' 


DAILY    NEW$. 

A  stirring  and  fascinating  romance. 


We 


have  to  thank  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  for  a  book 
which  will  give  enjoyment ;  which,  by  bringing 
that  dim  past  which  he  portrays  so  faithfully 
before  the  eyes  of  the  present,  may  fill  that  pre- 
sent with  the  disquiet  with  existence  as  it  is,  and 
longing  for  days  when  men  could  fight  and 
women  love,  which  is  the  key-note  of  romance.' 

SCOTSMAN. 

*  Not  since  he  wrote  "  A  Gentleman  of  France  " 
has  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  done  finer  work  than 
that  which  astonishes  and  delights  us  in  his  new 
romance.  .  .  .  There  are  scenes  in  this  book  which 
come  near  the  splendour  on  the  highest  summits 
of  romance  and  the  awf  ulness  of  sublime  tragedy ; 
there  are  passages  of  description  which  by  their 
vivid  presentment  of  the  scene  and  their  perfect 
diction,  and  by  the  thoughts  and  images  they  sug- 
gest, deserve  to  become  classic.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
great  book,  an  ideal  tale  of  adventure,  but  rising 
to  higher  reaches  of  the  dramatic  and  the  tragical 
than  the  adventure  story  usually  seeks  or  almost 
ever  attains.' 


LONGMANS,  GREEN.  &  CO.,  89  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS 

ABB   NOW   PUBLISHINa 

niattralMl.  ^y  «0,*  Uliittrated. 

Whose  Articles  In  BLACK:WCX)iyS  MAGAZINE  attracted  wide  attention. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS 

beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extracts  from  the 
Press  Notices  of  their  New  Books  given  below* 

•OMB    NOTAMJI    NEW    BOOKS. 

MKMORIBSl   an  AQtoblography.     By  Miss   Oonbtanob   0.    F.   Gordon- 
OuionMQ.    With  moitnttODS  by  tbe  Aathor.    Dam j  8to.  S0«.  nei. 

*  The  book,  with  its  entflrtainlng  miztuie  of  nMDWriei  and  tndittoo,  will  pleMe  nadan  of  tery 
Twrloof  taste  .  .  .  well  iUostrated.'— nm«s. 

*  An  aatobiograiihioai  Tolnmo  of  quite  ezoepttonal  inUntL'^-Obaner, 

*  Deeply  intenstiiig.*— ZteOy  Nem, 

*  This  ia  a  fine  fall  book  of  deep  preaent  intereat.*— iSteiMtard: 

A  HISTORY  OP  THK  INDIAN  MUTINY.    By  G.  W.  Forrbbt,  O.I.B. 

With  Mapa,  Plana,  and  Portndta,    1  Tola.  tSi.  net. 
*lCany  moat,  ainoe  1868,  bave  echoed  StaradTa  refleotlon  that  the  atory  of  the  Motlny  waa 
homerio.    Bealegera  and  bealeged,  (U^ten  and  aofferera,  maatera  of  aaH-raDondatioa  and  aaTing 
iattiattTe,  all  wen  heroea.    It  ia  not  the  leaat  of  Mr.  Focreat'a  merita  that  bia  book  haa  the  poetioal 
tooohea  whioh  ao  aplendid  a  atoty  damanda.*— iUAoMaioii. 

*  AathoritatiTe  and  aooorate^  yet  piotoreaqne  and  dramatio,  the  tMMk  ia  the  moat  worthy  record  of 
the  terrible  aniferinga,  the  gloriooa  deeda,  and  the  wide  iaaoea  which  the  pact  half-oentDiT  haa  aeen.* 

Obokob  BmTH,  LLJ>n  OJA,  in  the  Bookwitm, 
ICur  be  taken  aa  the  Offldal  HIatofy  of  the  Indian  M  atiny.*—  UJS,  OmMU. 

*  Thia  hiatoty  of  the  Motlny  ia  the  beat  that  haa  been  pobliahed.*— ZMTf  CkrmiMe. 
*The  pnbliahera  have  prodooed  it  in  ajriendid  atyle.*— AooCitMni. 

*  WiU  eaaily  take  flrat  p}Moe.*—BtrmingkaM  FmL 

*  A  atandard  work  en  the  aobjeet*— DMl^  Tilegrmph, 

BRITISH    KOONOMIOS   IN   1904.    By  W.  B.  Lawson.     Grown  8to. 

6«.  net. 
•One  of  the  moat  UioaglitfDl  and  original  oootribotiona  to  the  atndy  of  Natiooal  PoUfly  that  the 
flaoal  Oontroyany  haa  prodooed  in  Bngland.*— Dtaflf  JML 

*  Well  itodied  in  atatiatlca  and  ably  reaaoned.*— AofMMm. 

POKMS.    By  Alfred  Notes.    Small  4to.  7«.  6i.  net 

*  Here  beyond  qaeatkm  ia  the  work  cf  a  genoioe  poet*— iMiy  OkrmleU, 

*  A  book  of  beaotlfal  Taraaa,  diatinfoiahed  and  origlnaL*- AaOoMBi. 

*  Satia^ying  from  flrat  to  laat,  atrong  in  ita  T«ry  rettoenoe  of  apeedu*— (TImvoi*  fftraid, 

BOMB    BUOOBBBPUL    NOVBLB. 

THK  KDQK   OP   OIROUMSTANOB.    Bj  Bdward  Noble.    Ot. 

*  A  book  of  altogether  remarkable  and  ootatandtng  merit. ...  A  piece  of  Uteratore.'— iKAffMnm. 
*...  Thiaanlendid  atory  of  the  aea.    It  ia  oertamly  a  vary  leBarkable  aohtereBMnt,  florndther 

Mr.  Kipling  nor  Mr.  Ooorad  haa  prodooed  a  atory  of  the  aea  more  enthralling  or  more  oonvindngly 
true.*— HooybiMM. 

*  Unprecedented  and  aorprialngly  fine  atcty.*— ITorM. 

*  The  book  ia  a  maatarpiece.*-nfiOM^IeM/Mlf  Aiivrapik. 

THK   PIQHT.    By  Sibtl  Orbed.    6f. 

'  There  ia  real  Ufa  in  •«  The  Fight'*.  .  .  we  aae  them  all,  and  thar  are  real  people.*— HaM*. 

*  It  ia  a  genoine  pleaaare  to  enooontor  ao  carafbl  and  able  a  noraL*— Aillir  nuwr^pk, 

*Itia  not  often  that  a  writer  oan  prodooe  thia  eztnordinarUy  TiTid,  vital  unpreaalon.'— Feat- 

SALLY :  a  Stody.    By  Hugh  Clifford,  QM .O.    6f. 

*Fall  of  Tlgoor  and  reali^  . . .  admirably  wrttten.*— Aril  MUa  Omme. 

*  An  entrandng  Tolmne,  for  Mr.  OlUtcrd  iaa  writer  of  genlna.*— ^HNiA  ITatlte. 

*  It  mar  be  doobtad  whether  any  writer,  with  the  eieeptlonof  Mr.OoBnid,haagitea  u  better 
narratlTe  piotorea  of  the  Malay  Ardkipdi«o  than  the  author  of  ••  8aUy.''*--.ilAMNnHR. 

THK  OOMPANY  OP   DKATH.    ^y  Albert  Loun  Ootton.    6«. 

*  A  novel  of  qoite  onaaaal  preniaa.*— i^McCcfor. 

*  A  fine  and  aplrlted  hiatorwal  romaaoa,  foil  of  ooioor  and  movemanl*- 

*  A  faartnating  atory  of  qoite  exceptional  merit.*— iliarrfaaa  Frm  Pnm. 

PORTUNK'S   OASTAWAY.    By  W.  J.  Eooott.    6«. 

*Fall  of  nirit  and  energy.'— AeMMMM. 

*  Well  written  and  oonoaved,  and  very  interaatiag.'    giwflanaaiaw. 
•A  raanytaadnatlBg atoiy.*— a^#bM  DmOg  IkUgn^ 

TIM  TMh  Httton  Bff  JOHN   OHILCOTK,   ■i.P,,  iB.,  IB  BBW  IBMlr. 

-    lUTT.T.TAii  nr.knvTKrnnTi  j.  anna    -gi;i:..i..»^u  «..;i  t^«.;i.p^ 


A  GARDENER'S  YEAR. 

By    VL.    RIDE2R    lOAOOJLRD^ 

Anthor  of  *  A  Paniier't  Year'  &c. 
With   26   Illustbatiomb.      8vo.    12«.   Qd.   net 


FIELD. 

*Th6  book  18  one  that  all  gardeners,  pro- 
fefsional  and  amatear  alike,  maj  read  with 
inttniotioii  and  delight.* 

DAILY  MAIL. 
*  **  A  Gardener's  Tear  "  is  one  of  the  most 
informing  and  readable  books  on  gardening 
whtoh  have  been  published  for  a  long  time. 
Its  great  Wrtne  is  that  it  tells  as  in  interest- 
ing language  why  so  many  efforts  fail  and 
and  why  some  suooeed.  The  book  is 
instinot  with  the  true  gardener's  spirit.' 

PALL  MALL  QAZETTE. 
*It  is  vastly  easier  to  write  a  famous 
novel  than  to  achieve  a  ftunoos  book  on 
gardening,  but  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
this  attempt  does  not  rank  with  the  best 
of  its  kind  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
photographs  of  the  author's  garden  at 
Kessinglimd,  Suffolk,  are  many  and  beaoti- 
Inl,  and  they  supplement  the  letterpress  as 
nothing  else  could.' 
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DAILY    EXPRESS. 

*This  is  a  book  which  every 
will  read  with  profit,  for   the  I 
patience  and   absolute   devotion 
learned  from  it.' 

QARDENINQ   WORLD. 

*  In  relation  to  the  boc^  as  a  whole,  we 
may  say,  although  it  is  not  written  in  the 
language  of  a  professional,  it  will  paove 
interesting  to  those  who  have  leiaure  to 
read  through  the  whole  book  and  study 
the  failures  and  successes  here  reoordad.' 

AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE. 

*  A  work  which  will  appeal  to  every  trae 
lover  of  the  garden.  Professing  to  be  bo 
more  than  the  diary  of  an  amateur  gardeaer, 
tlie  book  from  beg^inning  to  end  abounds  in 
details  of  garden  management,  which  from 
the  success  attending  them  will  be  eegerly 
followed  out  by  those  whose  experience  is 
less  extended  than  the  author's.' 


SBOond  £dMon  Now  Romdym 

SOME    ENGLISH    GARDENS. 

After   Drawintfe   by  OBOROB   8.    BliOOOD,   JBLl. 
With  Kotee  by  OBRTRUDB  JSKYIiIi. 

Fifty   Oolourbd   Platsb.      Royal    4to.   £2   2s.   net. 
Protpeetuif  fHth  PlaU,  sent  on  appHcation. 

DAILY  MAIL. 
'Those  who  covet  all  the  things  not 
their  own  should  deliberately  avoid  **  Some 
English  Gardens."  We  should  like  to  wan- 
der at  will  in  the  fifty  gardens  painted  here ; 
we  should  like  to  live  in  them  for  ever  and 
ever.  But  the  ideal  lif^  being  afar  off,  we 
are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  torn  over 
these  exquisite  pages  again  and  again,  and 
to  gate  upon  these  water-colours  with  a 
sense  of  real  enjoyment.' 


THE  TIMES. 

*This  delightful  volume  will  not  dis- 
appoint the  many  readers  who  will  naturally 
be  attracted  by  the  names  of  the  collabo- 
rators who  have  produced  it.  Mr.  Elgood's 
art  is,  we  think,  one  which  specially  lends 
itself  to  joolour  reproduction,  and  in  these 
fifty  drawings  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  with  care  and  skilL' 


By   OBRTRUDB    JBKTIiU 


HOME  AND  GARDEN : 

Notes  and  Thoughts,  Praotloal  and  CHtloal,  of 
a  WorkM*  in  both. 

With  53  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

8vo.  lOf-  6<i.  net. 


WOOD  AND  GARDEN: 

Notes  and  Thoughts,  Praetloal  and  Critleal, 
of  a  Working  Amatoup. 

With  71  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

8vo.  lOf.  fii.  net. 


With  330  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    8vo.  13«.  net. 

OLD   WEST    SURREY. 

Some  Notes  and  Memprlea. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  00.,  89  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  B.C. 

New  York,  and  Bombaj. 


MBSSR&  LONGMANS  &  00,'S  LIST. 


ADVENTURES    AMONG    BOOKS. 

Bj  JLMDRBW    ULMO. 

With  PbotogntTiire  F6rtnit.      Crown  8vo.  [Aiwr^  rMMly. 

Oqntbnts. — ^AdTentuzes  amoog  Books — BecoUectioiis  of  Robert  Louis  Btereosoii — 
Bab*8  Friend-^liTer  Wendell  Holmes— Hr.  Honis's  Poems— Mrs.  BadolliTe's  Hovels—- A 
Scottish  Romantioist  of  1830— The  Confessions  of  Saint  Aognstine— Smollett— Nathaniel 
Hawthorne— The  Fazadise  of  Poets— Paris  and  Helen— Enchanted  Cigarettes— Stories  and 
Stoiy-telling— The  Snpematmral  in  Fiction— An  Old  Scotch  Psychical  Besearoher— The 
Boy.  

SOUTH  AFRICA: 

A   Glance   at   Cun«ot   G>adittons   and   Politics. 
By  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE,  K.C. 

8vo.  7«.  6^.  net.  [In  a/mv  days, 

%*  Thii  Booh  ootUaku  $ome  doior^tiont  of  the  Voya^from  SmgUmd  to  Capo  Town^aiad 
natoo  ^tkojoumof/rom  Gtpo  Toton  to  Jokamiooburg  amd  Pretoria,  It  dealo^  too,  mitk  §ow%o 
qftkeoooiafamdpoiUioal  quootumt  whiek  are  Uforo  tko pMio  iif  South  A/rioa  at  theproooiU 
Ume^  and  im  a  guarded  way  rtforo  to  $omo  atpoete  ^  Johaametikwrg  ooeiety.  It  touehoo  $ueh 
wufttert  at  Chimoo  Lahour,  the futmt form  ^  yoeormmowt^  and  land  oettlomont, 

THE   SCIENCE   OF   WAR. 

By  Ueut-Col.  0.  F.  R-  HENDERSON, 

Aathor  of  *  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  CiTil  War*  ko, 

Bditcd  by  Captain  Kbux  Maloolm ,  D.ao.     With  a  Memoir  bj  Field-Marshal  the  Barl 

BOBSBTB,  y.C,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.       {Inthopron. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY: 

A  History  of  Gettysburg:  and  the  AA^demess. 
By    CECIL    BATTINE, 

Captain  15th  Kiiii^'t  HnaMra. 

With  Maps  and  Flans.    8to.  INoarlf  ready, 

\^  In  thii  Vohme  the  Author  ha$  attempted  to  deoerihe  the  wtoet  eriHeal  period  of  the 
Awkorioan  CMl  War,  during  mhioh  the  ieeue  ^  the  oot^/lict  foae  w^ere  douh^ful  than  at  amy 
ether.  He  ha$  given  a  very  hrirf  ehetoh  ef  the  oampaigne  in  VWgkUa  mhieh  preoedod  the 
Ineaiion  of  Pnmiflvania,  and  reouming  in  detail  the  narratiue  at  the  death  of  Stonemall 
Jaehoon — where  Colond  Hendonon  Uft  it— he  haedoiorihod  the  doeieive  struggle  at  Gettysbure, 
the  eampaign  in  Iforthem  Virginia  in  the  autumn  ^  1868,  arnd  Qrami^s  mwreh  from  die 
Bappahanmoeh  to  the  Jaoies  in  May  and  June  of  1864.  The  booh  is  an  effort  toplaoe  Ufore 
thepvbUe  an  aeoount  ^  those  greet  events  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  ana  to  give  a 
pidure  qf  the  diffieuUies  and  uneertakUies  eot^ronting  the  commanders  rf  armies,  ana  of  the 
dangers  and  hardships  heroically  enoountered  by  their  troops, 

LONQMANS,  GBEEN,  &  CO.,  89  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E.G. 

New  Yoric,  and  Bombaj. 
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New  and  Cheaper  Edition  Just  Publielied. 

THE   AMERICAN    REVOLUTION 

BY  THS 

Bigrht  Hon.  Sir  OBOROB  OTTO  TREVELTAN,  Bart 

CHEAP  EDinOK,  with  Portrait.      Crown  8yo.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  m.     6«.  net  each. 


Volume  /.  of  this  Edition  was  issued  as  Part  \  of  the  original 
Edition.  It  has  been  largely  re-arranged,  carefully  revised^  and  in  pitrt 
re^'wrttten* 


SCOTSMAN. 

*8ir  Oeorge  Treyelyan's  history  is  so  well 
balanced,  carefollj  aathenticated,  and  inte- 
restingly written  that  its  pablication  in 
this  cheap  form  should  find  for  it  hosts  of 
new  readers  among  those  who  affect  serious 
literature.* 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
*  The  new  edition  will  do  much  to  popa- 
larise  a  useful,  readable,  and  in  many  respects 
brilliant  history.' 


PALL   MALL   GAZETTE 
*A  masterpiece  which  lays  both  natiops 
under  a  deep  and  welcome  obligation.' 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. 

*  Sir  Oeorge  Trerelyan's  merit  is  not  only 
that  he  delivered  an  important  message,  bat 
that  he  compelled  the  world's  attenSon  to 
it;  and  this  he  has  done  through  his  grai>hio 
powers  as  a  story-teller.  On  him  deddeidly, 
more  than  on  any  of  his  contemporaries,  has 
fallen  the  mantle  of  his  illustrious  unde, 
Lord  Macaulay.  ...  No  more  readable  Ida- 
torical  work  has  recently  been  composed.' 


NBW    EDITION  (Poiirth  Improsslon)  Just  Publlalied. 

ENGLAND  in  the  AGE  of  WYCLIFFE. 

By    OBOROB    MJLCJLUIJLT    TRBYBIiYAH, 

FeUow  qf  Trimty  College,  Cambridge, 
With  3  Maps,  8vo.  15«. 


DAILY   CHRONICLE. 

*  Hr.  Trevelyan  has  at  one  bound  placed 
himself  in  a  high  position  among  the  his- 
torical writers  of  the  day,  and  has  given 
promise  of  a  distinguished  future.  .  .  .  We 
have  read  the  book  with  delight  and  profit, 
and  we  know  of  no  monograph  which  sheds 
more  clear  light  on  a  period  of  English 
history  of  unique  interest  and  importance.' 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
*Mr.  Trevelyan's  fascinating  monograph 
describes  with  great  learning  and  rare 
hlsight  the  state  of  England  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We  wel- 
come his  book  not  only  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  which  treats  of 
that  critical  epoch  of  European  history, 
but  also  as  a  flirst  instalment  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  literaiy  career  of  no 
OTdinary  character.' 


ATHEN>EUM. 

*  Ifr.  Trevelyan's  book  is  among  the  moat 
elaborate  monographs  on  his  period  that 
e]dst.  His  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Peasants'  Revolt  shows  him  at  his  best . . . 
His  account  of  the  insurrection  in  London 
is  quite  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  vivid  and  complete  narra- 
tive of  that  side  of  the  movement  that  we 
at  present  possess.' 

SPECTATOR. 

*  This  volume  is  the  expansion  of  a  dis- 
sertation smt  in  by  the  author  to  compete 
for  a  Trinity  Fellowship.  May  the  melhod, 
which  is  oUstinctly  better  than  the  formal 
examination,  be  often  as  fruitful  of  good. 
It  is  not  a  monograph  on  Wycliffe,  but  it 
gives  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of 
wydiffite  movement;  it  is  not  a  history  of 
England,  but  it  is  a  very  valuable  and 
illuminating  study  of  an  eventful  period.' 
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MISS  BADSWORTH,  M.F.H. 

A  Novel* 

By   BTRB   HUSSBT. 

With  6  lUustratioDs  by  O.  D.  Abmoub.    down  8to.  6<.        [/»  afm  daf$, 

%*  This  work  teti  forth  the  trouhlei  of  on  adwMOoA  amd  phUanthropie  lady  who  finds 
hsriotf  oof^roiUed  hy  the  tnanagemetU  qf  an  estate,  farmt  and  paek  if  foahoundi.  There  are 
peouUa/r  oondUiom  whioh  attach  to  the  latter,  and  these,  niith  the  methods  adopted  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  her  brother's  wiU,form  the  story. 


RICE     PAPERS. 

Stories    and    Sketches    of   Life    in    China. 

9j  H.   L.   NORRI& 

Crown  8vo.  6#. 

THE  RAINBOW  AND  THE  ROSE :  Poems.  By  E.  Nesbit,  Author 

of '  Lays  and  L^eods '  Au>.    Crown  8vo.  [Nearlf  ready, 

THE   BIRTH  OF    PARSIVAL.    By  B.  G.  Tbbvblyan,  Author  of 

*  Cecilia  Gonzaga '  and  *  Polyphemos  and  other  Poems/    Foap.  8yo.  St.  64.  net. 

A  DAY  AT  DULWICH.    By  A.  H.  Gmras,  Master  of  Dulwioh  College. 

Foap.  8va  [In  the  press, 

MODERN  CONSTITUTIONS   IN  OUTLINE :   an  Introduotoiy 

study  in  Political  Science.  By  Lbomard  Auston,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Melbourne, 
BJL,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Depaty  Professor  of  UistoTy,  Blphinstone  College, 
Bombay.    Crown  8vo.  2s,  6<i  net 

NEW   CHEAP   EDITION    IN    TWELVE   PARTS. 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.    By  William  Mobbis.    Parts  I.-IV 

Crown  8yo.  Is,  net  each.  [Other  Pa/rts  in  the  press, 

%*  The  type  of  thU  New  Edition  is  reset,  and  the  Parts  bound  in  grey  boards,  with 
linen  backs,  similar  in  style  to  the  various  Lectures  and  Essays  by  William  Morris,  which 
were  printed  in  the  Golden  Type, 


NEOLITHIC  DEW-PONDS  AND  CATTLE-WAYS.  BvAbthub 

John  Hubbabd,  M.D.,  and  Oborgb  Hubbard,  F.aA.,  F.R.LB.A.    Wit£  25  nias- 
trations.    Royal  8Ta  3#.  6d,  net 

HOME  IS  BEST.     Essays  by  Susan  Stbilla  Soulsby.    Edited  with  a 

Prefatory  Memoir  by  her  daughter,  L.  H.  M.  Soulsbt.     With  8  lllostiations. 
Crown  8vo.  sewed,  Is,  net ;  doth,  2s,  net 

Contents— Preface— The  Seasons  of  Life— Clergy  Wives— Letter  Writing— Children's 
Books — Change  of  Air — Single  Women — *  Castle  Builders' — Gdeyances — Home  life — 
Ways  and  Means — Cerebos  Salt— Robbed  of  her  Whelps. 
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NEW  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 


Historic  Martyrs  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  MASON,  DJD^ 

Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  10«.  Gd.  net  {Nearlf  remdif. 

*«*  Tki*  book  oonHtti  of  a  ooUection  of  autkontio  Acts  of  the  MdrtytM  of  the  fint  iilfw 
oonturioi.  The  Autkof's  objoet  ka$  boon  to  toU  the  gtwrieo  in  a  plain  tmd  itnU^k^orwmrd 
wummoTt  with  onlf  ouoh  empUmatumB  and  iUuitrtUiom  m  the  ordimary  reader  moff  reqmre. 
For  ihefir$t  Ume  in  lOaglish  are  given  together  tuoh  reeordo  oi  thoee  of  8t,  Pelgearp  and  the 
Mdrtyn  tf  Lgone,  of  8t,  Perpetua  and  St.  Ogprian,  of  the  Marigro  of  Paleetime  mmder 
JHoeletian,  with  the  lea  known  storiee  of  Pioniuo,  of  MontamUt  of  Jameo  and  Marian,  omd  of 
mang  others  whose  names  deserve  to  be  revered. 


Zbc  Wovb  Xibtnvi  of  practical  ZbcolOQ^. 

CHURCH  WORK.    By  the  Bey.  Bbrnabd  Bbymoldb,  M.A.,  Prebendary 

of  St  Paul's.    Grown  8vo.  Bs.  [ Jn  a  few  dofge. 

CHURCH   AND   STATE   IN   ENGLAND.     By  ihe  Bey.  W.  H. 

Abraham,  D.D.,  Vioar  of  St.  Aognstine's,  Hull.  \In  the  press. 

MINISTERS  OF  THE  WORD  AND  SACRAMENTS.   Lectura 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  King's  College,  London,  Lent  Term,  1904.  Bj 
the  Yen.  S.  M.  Tatlob,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Southwark,  Canon  and  Precentor  of 
St.  Saviour's  Collegiate  Church,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
thrown  Svo.  4s,  6d.  net.  [Nearlg  ready, 

GAUDIUM  CRUCIS :  Meditations  on  the  Passion  and  the  Seyen  I^ast 

Words  of  Our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  J^owrib,  MJl.,  Emmanuel  Church. 
Boston,  U.S.  [Kearlg  ready, 

GOOD  FRIDAY.    The  Seyen  Last  Words  in  their  Significance  for  life, 

with  a  Good  Friday  Address  to  Children.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Gammack,  Rector 
of  Christ  Church,  West  Haven,  Conn.    16mo.    2s.  ^,  net 

THE  GRACE  OF  SACRAMENTS,  being  Treatises  on  Baptism  and 

the  Eucharist.  By  Auoandbr  Knox  (1737-1831).  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by 
William  Dalbtmplb  Maolaoak,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York.    Crown  8vo.  6«.  net 

[Nearlg  ready, 

MY    COMMUNION  :  Twenty-six  Addresses  in  Preparation   for   Holy 

Communion.  By  the  Author  of  *  Praeparafcio,'  with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  G. 
CoNQBEys,  S.S  J.E.  [In  the  press. 

IN  WATCHINGS  OFTEN.    Addresses  to  Nnrses.    By  the  Bey.  E.  E. 

HOLXBS,  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  ¥^ui  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  [Ifearlg  ready, 

BY   THE   DEAN   OP  WESTMINSTER. 
SOME   THOUGHTS   ON    INSPIRATION.    Crown  8yo.  sewed,  (U. 

net ;  doth.  Is.  net. 

SOME    THOUGHTS    ON     THE    ATHANASIAN     CREED. 

Crown  8vo.  sewed,  Qd.  net ;  doth.  Is.  net. 

SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    THE    INCARNATION.      Popular 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  sewed,  6^.  net ;  cloth.  Is.  net.  [/»  JUaroh, 
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'N*   RAYS.     A  GpUeotion  of  Papers  commanioaied  to  the  Academy  of 

Soienoet.    With  additional  Notee  and  InstraoUons  for  the  CoDStniction  of  Pboe- 

phoreaoent  Soreens.     By  R.  Blondlot,  Conreapondent  of  the  Inatitate  of  France, 

Profeeaor  in  the  UniTersity  of  Nancy.    Translated  by  J.  Qabcin,  Ingfoienr  E.8.B., 

^     Lioenci6-^8-Scienoe8.    With  Phosphorescent  Screen  and  10  Diagrams.    Crown  8to. 

3«.  6dnet 

%*  TkU  U  a  coOectimiff  Profeiior  BlofuOafi  msw^ffiti  and  nate$  Pf»  ^  N*  IUiff$,  eooaetly 

4U  tkey  mwe  c&mmmdoated  U  the  AoadSmie  det  Seimeei,    The  UuA  of  them  U  dated  March  4, 

1904.    *  N*  Ray$,  diseoverdd  5y  Pnfe$ior  BUmdiot,  tf  the  Univeriity  cfNaney,  are  a  peculiar 

kind  tf  ray$  emitted  by  a  Croeihee  tube^  a  Nemtt  lamp,  the  nm,  and  many  ether  $enree$. 

Their  propirtiee^  an  aeoeunt  ef  mhieh  i$  the  eubject  tf  thi$  vehims^  are  fMe  dietinetfrem 

thoee  if  *  X*  erBSntgen  Bays,  and  from  thaee  emitted  hy  radie-actiee  bodies  Hhe  radiitm  and 

uranium.    Many  of  Pnfeeeor  BUmdlo^s  observatiom  are  of  a  simple  eharaeter,  and  may  be 

repeated  foithout  special  apparatus,    A  small  pkosphereieont  screen,  suitable  for  repeating 

sgme  of  the  eaperiments,  is  attached  to  the  book,     l%e  translation  has  been  revised  by  Prtfesscr 

A.  W.  Beindd. 

MECHANISM.    By  S.  Dunkbblby,  M.So.,  A88oo.M.Iii8t.G.E.,  MJnsiC.E., 

Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  Naval  Odlege,  Greenwich.  With 
numerous  Diagrams.    8vo.  9«.  net. 

%^  l%e  subject  matter  ef  ihi*  booh  treats  ^  pure  mechanism,  or  the  JRneuuUics  of 
w^aehimM,  It  is  intended  for  use  in  the  University  and  Technical  CcUeges,  and  is  net 
meant  to  be  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  subfcet. 

A  COMPLETE  CLASS  BOOK  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE, 

PRACTICAL,  LATINO  OFF,  TUEORBTICAL.  By  W.  J.  LovBTT,  Lecturer  on 
Naval  Architectnre  at  the  Belfast  Municipal  Techni(»d  Institnte.  With  nnmerous 
niostrations,  and  nearly  200  folly  worked-oat  answers  to  recent  Board  of  Education 
Examination  Questions.    8vo.  7s.  M  net. 

MACHINE    TOOLS    AND    WORKSHOP    PRACTICE    FOR 

ENGINEERING  STUDENTS  AND  APPRENTICES.  By  Alfbbd  Parb,  Instructor 
in  Fitting  and  Machine  Shop  and  Forge,  University  College,  Nottingham.  With  an 
Introduction  by  William  Robimbok,  MJL,  M-InstC^,  Professor  of  Engineering, 
University  College,  Nottingham.    With  462  Illustrations.    8vo.  lOf.  6^.  net. 

LABORATORY   NOTES  ON  PRACTICAL   METALLURGY: 

being  a  Graduated  Series  of  Exercises.  Airanged  by  Waltbb  Maofarlamb,  F.I.C, 
Instructor  in  Metallurgy,  Staffordshire  Education  Committee,  formerly  Bursar  in 
Technical  Chemistry,  Anderson's  College,  and  Assessor  in  Metallurgy,  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  M. 

THE    PRINCIPLES   OF   CHEMISTRY.     By   D.   MaifDELiEFF. 

Third  English  Edition.  Translated  from  the  Russian  (Seventh  Edition)  by  Gbobgb 
Kambhbkt.  A.R.aM.,  of  the  Imperial  Mint,  St.  Petersburg,  and  edited  hj  Tbomab 
H.  POPB,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.    With  110  Diagrams  and  lUustrationa.    2  vols.   8vo.  92s.  net. 

PRACTICAL   METHODS  OF  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY.    By 

F.  Mollwo  Pbbrin,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Chemistry  Department,  Borough  Polytechnic, 
London,  Author  of  *  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  (Organic  and  Inorganic).'    8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

ELEMENTARY  STEAM  ENGINEERING.    By  H.  W.  Mbtoalfb, 

Engineering  Commander,  R.N.    With  Illustrations.  [/» the  press. 
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THE  VALETS  TRAGEDY,  AND  OTHER  STUDIES  IN 
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OONTBNTS.— The  Valet'a  Tragedy— The  Yalef  s  Master— The  Mysteiy  of  Sir  Edmund 
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Shakespeare-Baoon  Imbrofi^lio. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF   MARY  STUART.       With  1  Photognynie 

Plate  and  15  other  lUnstratlons.    Grown  8to.  6«.  6^.  net. 

JAMES  THE  SIXTH  AND  THE  COWRIE  MYSTERY.    With 

Oowrie's  Ooat  of  Amu  in  colour,  2  Photogiavaie  Portmiti,  and  other  IlIiistrattoBs. 
8vo.  IS*.  M.  net. 

PRINCE    CHARLES    EDWARD    STUART,    THE    YOUNG 

OHBVALIKB.    With  Fhotograviu«  Frontispiece.    Grown  8to.  7*.  6d.  net. 

SOCIAL  ORIGINS.    67  Andbbw  Lang,  H.A.,  IjL.D.  ;  and  PRIMAL 
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CUSTOM   AND   BAYTH :  Stadies  of  Early  Usage  and  BeUef.    With 

15  IllastrationB.    Orown  8vo.  3#.  Qd. 
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BALLADS  OF  BOOKS.    Edited  by  Andbbw  Lang.    Fop.  8yo.  Of. 

LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS.  Pep.  8vo.  2$.  6d.  net. 

BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN.    With  2  Oolonred  Plates  and  17  lUiiBtra. 

tions.     Fop.  8yo.  2f.  6il.  net. 

OLD  FRIENDS.    Fop.  8yo.  2$.  6d.  net. 
LETTERS  ON  LITERATURE.    Pop.  8yo.  2$.  M.  net. 
ESSAYS  IN  LITTLE.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8yo.  2s.  6d. 
ANGLING  SKETCHES.    With  20  niustrations.    Grown  8yo.  8^.  M. 


FICTION. 

A  MONK  OP  PIPE :  a  Bomance  of  the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.     With 

13  Illustrations  and  numerous  Initial  Letters,  by  Sblwtn  Imaqb.   Crown  8yo.  3r.  M. 

THE  DISENTANGLERS.    With  7  FnU-Page  Dlostrations  by  H.  J. 

FOBD.    Grown  8vo.  6#. 

THE   WORLD'S   DESIRE.    By  H.  Eidbb  Haqgabd  and  Andbbw 

Lang.    With  27  Illustrations.    Grown  8^0.  3#.  6d, 

PARSON  KELLY.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andbbw  Lang.    Crown 

8vo.  ds.  Bd, 
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STORIES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  LIFE 

By   E,   <B.   SOHBRTIIiLB   and   MARTIN   ROSS. 

TWENTY-NINTH    THOUSAND. 
With  81  mostratlons  by  B.  (B.  SOMBRVILLE.   Crown  8to.  6s. 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  of  an  IRISH  R.M. 

Mr.  8TBPHBN  GWTNN  in  the  CORNHILL  MA  QAZINB,—'  There  aie  few  greater 
attractions  than  that  of  open  healthy  laughter  of  the  oontagiona  sort ;  and  it  would  be 
black  ingratitade  not  to  pay  tribate  to  the  authors  of  '*  Some  Bzperiences  of  an  Irish 
ILM." — a  book  that  no  decorous  person  can  read  with  comfort  In  a  railway  carriage.' 


The  BABON  DE  BOOK  W0BM8  in  PJJNCH,'^'VrolsMB&  is  banished  from  the 
opening  of  the  book  to  the  cloee  thereof.  .  .  .  Since  Charles  Lever  was  at  his  best,  with 
**  Hany  Lorreqaer,"  *«  Charles  OUalley,"  **  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,"  and,  may  be,  "  The  Knight 
<^  Qwynne,"  no  such  rollicking  Irish  book  as  this  has  appeared,  at  least  not  within  the 
period  whereunto  the  memory  of  the  Baron  runneth  not  to  the  ccmtrary.  .  .  .  Nothing  of 
a  sedate  or  gentle  character  is  to  be  found  'here ;  nearly  every  story  is  calculated  to  set 
tiie  table  in  a  roar.*  

NBW  AND  RBYISBD  EDITION.      Crown  8yo.  te. 

AN    IRISH    COUSIN. 

WOBLB *  A  clever  story  brimful  of  humour.' 

IRISH  MONTHLT.'—'ThhB  story  is  very  clever  and  very  well  written,  with  fine  bits  of 
description  and  proof  of  keen  observation.' 


With  10  Ittostntioiis  by  E.  CE.  SOMBRVILLE.     Crown  8m  te 

ALL  ON   THE   IRISH   SHORE. 

ILLUSTRATED  SPORTING  AND  DRAMATIC  -Y^IFA—*  A  perfectly  delight- 
ful  book  of  Irish  stories  of  the  best  kind.  .  .  .  There  are  eleven  stories  altogether,  all  good 
and  well  calculated  to  raise  a  laugh  in  any  sportsman's  breast  in  spite  of  the  weather.' 


FHE  REAL  CHARLOTTE. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION. 
Grown  8vo.  3b.  OcL 


THE  SILVER  FOX. 

RE-ISSUE. 
Grown  8vo.  38.  6d« 


BY  THE  JOINT  AUTQOR  OF  ^SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  IRISH  R.M.' 

SLIPPER'S  A  B  C  OF  FOX-HUNTING. 

By  E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE,  M.F.H. 
With  lUiittratioot  in  Colonr  by  the  Author.    4to.  cloth  botfds»  xoa.  6d.  net 

^^TANDARD.---'  Cannot  fail  to  be  cherished  by  every  lover  of  foxhunting.' 
SPORTING  LIFB.^'  The  sketches  are  admirably  drawn  and  brimful  of  humour.' 
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FIFTH    IMPRESSION. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

MAN  DELL   CREIQHTON, 

!>.!>.  Oxon  and  CambM  sometime  Bishop  of  London. 

By  HIS  WIFE. 

With  8  Porliraiti  (4  Pbctogravnres)  and  3  other  DlnstnitioDS. 

2  vols.  8to.  28f.  net 


Daily  Chroniele.— *Mn.  Oraightoii  has 

prepared  an  enduring  monument  to  her 
husband.  .  .  .  We  thank  Mra.  Oreighton 
cordially  for  this  labonr  of  love  well  done. 
No  one  can  read  the  book  withont  becoming 
nobler,  wiser,  and  wishing  to  be  more  nsef  id 
— which  is  a  result,  sorely,  that  her  husband 
would  have  heai  the  first  to  commend/ 

Contemporary      Review.  —  'Mrs. 

Oreighton  tells  us  that  she  has  conslBtently 
tried  to  avoid  the  characteristic  defects  of 
biography  of  this  kind.  That  she  has  been 
uniformly  successful  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  usual  methods  of  the  widow  as  bio- 
grapher. ...  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
difficult  to  find  anyone  so  well  qualified  as 
Mrs.  Oreighton  to  write  the  life  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  London.' 

Standard*—'  Hrt-  OreighUm  has  written 
a  most  interesting  biography,  and,  though 
occupying  two  volumes,  not  at  all  too  long. 
She  has  drawn,  without  flattery  and  witii 
literary  skill,  a  vivid  picture  of  one  who  was 
at  once  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase,  who  as  a 
preacher,  and  still  more  as  an  orator,  took  a 
high  place ;  who  was,  in  short,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  Anglican  Prc^^es 
of  the  Victorian  era.' 

The  Times* — *  .  .  .  These  words  express 
a  just  conception  of  the  biographer's  office, 
and  Mrs.  Or^hton  has  carried  out  her  plan 
with  loyalty  and  ability.  All  the  materials 
necessary  for  forming  a  judgment  on  this 
eminent  and  many-^ded  man  are  here. 
No  reserve  was  needed,  and  the  result  of 
perfect  frankness  is  only  to  increase  respect 
for  the  character  described.  Few  wives,  we 
may  add,  could  explain  so  adequately  every 
point  in  a  life  so  masculine  and  so  complex 
...  it  should  be  good  for  everybody  to  read 
the  Life  of  a  man  who  had  so  many  differ- 
ent titles  to  distinction,  and  yet  remained 
to  the  last  as  simple  as  an  unspoiled  chUd, 
and  as  bright' 


Westminster  Gazette.—*  We  wiu  otiiy 

add  that  Mrs.  Oreighton  could  have  laieed 
no  better  memorial  to  her  husbaikd  than 
this  book.  It  is  the  portrait  not  of  a 
dignitary  but  of  a  man,  truly  and  tenderiy 
presented,  but  always  living  and  ofaarao- 
teristic.' 

English  Historleal  Review.—*  Ap- 
peals to  a  wide  range  of  readers,  to  thoee 
interested  in  the  Ohuroh  and  in  public  affairs, 
in  religion  and  in  the  problems  of  life,  hi 
travel  and  in  literature.  .  .  .  We  thank  bis 
biographer  for  a  remarkable  memorial  to  a 
remarkable  man.' 

Satorday  Review.— *  Mrs.   Oreighton 

has  accomplished  her  task  with  ability  and 
in  perfect  taste.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Oreighton  aet 
herself  **  to  t^  the  whole  truth,  to  remember 
that  I  am  the  wife  of  one  who  said  that  he 
would  like  his  epitwh  to  be  *He  tried  to 
write  true  history.'"  She  has  snooeeded 
perfectly.' 

Glasgow  Herald.—*  it  is  a  fitting  and 
worthy  record  of  the  life  of  one  who  said 
that  he  would  like  his  epitaph  to  be  **  He 
tried  to  write  true  hiatocy."  .  .  .  There  is 
much  wit  and  wisdom  in  this  book,  but  the 
best  thing  about  it  is  that  it  gives  a  faithful 
and  attractive  picture  of  a  man  who  was 
both  intellectually  great  and  eminent^ 
loving  and  lovable.' 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  — *The  present 
volumes,  of  exceptional  interest  to  the 
general  reader  and  fascinating  to  the 
Ohurchman,  give  us  the  remarkable  career 
of  a  man  of  humble  parentage  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  an  nonoured  position  in 
the  world  of  the  Ohurch  and  <^  letters — 
a  man  beloved  for  his  goodness  as  well  as 
admired  for  his  scholarship  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  one  whose  name  will  figure 
prominently  in  the  history  of  his  time.' 
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M  IllnitntloBi  ...    ^    ...    ...    „.    ...    3     O 

Nada  tha  Uiy.    With  98  mns.     3    6 
8te:    a    History  of   Ad^tntare. 

Swallow:  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
TMu  With  •  mulnilioiM    

Tho  Paople  Off  tha  Mlat    With 

MniiHlnUtNM 
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Tho  WKch'a  Haad.     With  16 

lUnitoitlMM 
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BAGBHOT  (W.). 
Blofrapidcal  Stiidioa 

PROUDE  (J;  A.). 
Uib  and  Lattora  off  Brasiniia    3    6 
Csaars  aSketoh  a    6 

Thomaa  Carlyla  :  a  ffistocr  of 

his  Ufa. 

ITM-UM.    9  volt.    ... 
lBt4-ian.    9  Toll.    ... 

GLBIG  (Rar.  G.  R.). 
Ufa  off  tha  Duka  off  WaUlof - 

WM*      WISH  smw*  •««     .a,     ...     ...     ,^,     ^       V 

KOSTLIN  (].)• 
Ufa  off  Lnthar.    WiOi  69  nfaie- 

tntioM«iid4IlMrimiI«of]IB8....    ^36 

BIARBOT  (BARON  da). 

Mamoira.  Tmnidarad.  2  vole.  ...70 
MARSHMAN  (J*  C). 

Mamoira  off  Sir  HaiifyHavaiock  3  6 
TREVBLTAN  (Sir  G.  O.). 

Tha  Barly  Hiatofy  off  Charlaa 

•••^■^W   ^^P*  ...  ..«      ...      ...        ^        IF 

ncnoN. 

DOUGALL  (L.). 
Bafgara  All       ...     .^ 

DOTLB  (Sir  A.  CONAN). 
MIcah  Clarka :  a  Tale  of  Hon- 

BOQth'bBalMlllan.  With  10  lUaitnftiooi    3 

Tha  Captela  off  tha  'Polaater/ 

•nd  OtMT  TAIm   a 

^~"~  ^  ^^^1^   .«a     ...     ,,.     ,,.     ,..     ,..     ^ 

rha   Rafncaaa:   a  Tale  of  tha 

HufMMliL   WlthMnXortnaoiit     ...    3 

Tha  Stark  Maoro  Lattera     ...  3 
PROUDB  (J.  A.). 
Tha  Two  Chlafa  off  thmboyi 

HAGGARD  (H.  R). 
Alhui    QnatanDaln.     With   90 

mminnOBa  jt 

■   '    '   '        I     '  ■    ■!    ■        II  ■■■•.•  ...  ...  ...  ,,,  ...  ...  ^ 

Allaa'a  Wlff^    With  84  nhu.  ...  3 
Baaftrko.    With  Frontispieoe  aiid 

TiynvMV       ...     ...     ...     ...     ,,,     ...     ...     ^      o 

Black  Haart  and  WhHe  Haart. 

Md  other  Slortet.  Wtth  St  niMtnilioas    3     6 

Claopatra.    With  29  Dlnstratloiis  3    6 
Colooel  Qvaritch,  V.C.    With 

FrootlspiMt  Mid  YlfMtto     ...    3     6 

Dawn.    With  16  IllnstratioDs    ...  3    6 
Eric  Brifht^yaa.   With  61  mva.  3    6 
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HARTE  (BRET). 
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LANG  (A.). 
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LBVETT-YEATS  (S). 
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STEVENSON  (R.  L.). 
Tha  Stranga  Casa  off  Dr.  Jakyll 

aea  Mr.  fiytfes  with  othw  fkhte  ...    3 

STEVENSON   (R   L.) 
OSBOURNE  (LL). 

Tha  Wrong  Box 

STEVENSON   (R.   L.) 

STEPHENSON  (PANNY 
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a 
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History  of  tlie  Indian  Mutiny 
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Petland  Revisited.  mthSSninB.  3  d 
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TRAVEL  AND  ADVEimiK. 

ARNOLD  (Sir  EDWIN). 
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A  List  of  those  wJw  have  subscribed  to  the  work  by  January  1st,  7905,  will 
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LODGE;  and  63  Uncoloured  Plates  by  the  AUTHOR  and  from 
Photographs. 

'^\J''   Only  1,025  copies  printed  for  England  and  America, 

Prospectus  with  Plate  sent  on  application. 


There  are  several  excellent  works  on  British  Birds  in  which  coloured  figures  exhibit 
all  the  different  species,  but  up  to  the  present  there  is  no  work  on  British  Mammals 
which  is  comprehensive  in  its  letterpress  and  contains  accurate  pictures  in  colour  of 
the  various  species. 

In  this  work  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  accumulate  and  condense  everything 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject ;  to  this  he  has  added  his  own  personal  experience 
in  field  and  study,  and  given  pictures  of  all  our  mammals  both  in  colour  and  black 
and  white,  drawn  from  the  living  creature  and  not  from  stuffed  specimens. 

The  work  has  grown  slowly,  the  Author  having  spent  nearly  four  years  on  the 
first  volume,  so  that  due  attention  has  been  given  to  each  and  every  species  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  as  complete  as  possible.  His  endeavour  has  been  to  make  it 
a  worthy  companion  to  Lord  Lilford's  "  Coloured  Figures  "  of  British  birds,  but  with 
a  complete  letterpress. 

The  first  volume  is  now  ready,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  other  two  will  be  issued 
at  intervals  of  eight  months  each. 

Volumes  II.  and  III  will  be  worked  out  on  lines  similar  to  Volume  I. 

Volume  II.  will  consist  of  the  MusTBLiDiC,  which  includes  the  Otter,  Badger. 
Pine  Marten,  Polecat,  Stoat,  Irish  Stoat,  and  Weasel ;  and  the  Rodbntia,  which 
includes  the  Squirrel,  Beaver,  Dormouse,  as  well  as  the  Rats,  Mice,  and  Voles. 

Volume  III.  will  complete  the  Rodentia  with  the  Hares  and  the  Rabbit,  and 
will  contain  the  Cervid^e  (the  Deer  family),  the  BoviDiC  (the  Oxen),  and  the 
Cetacb^  (Whales).  [For  Contents  see  over. 
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